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PREFACE. 


The  present  yolume  on  the  Anatomy  of  Invertebrated 
Animals  fulfills  an  undertaking  to  produce  a  treatise  on 
comparative  anatomy  for  students,  into  which  I  entered 
two-and-twenty  years  ago.  A  considerable  installment  of 
the  work,  relating  wholly  to  the  Inveriefyrata^  appeared  in 
the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  the  years  1856  and 
1857,  under  the  title  of  "  Lectures  on  General  Natural 
History."  But  a  variety  of  circumstances  having  con- 
spired, about  that  time,  to  compel  me  to  direct  my  atten- 
tion more  particularly  to  the  Vertebrata,  I  was  led  to  in- 
terrupt the  publication  of  the  "  Lectures "  and  to  com- 
plete the  Vertebrate  half  of  the  proposed  work  first.  This 
appeared  in  1871,  as  a  «  Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brated  Animals." 

A  period  of  incapacity  for  any  serious  toil  prevented 
me  from  attempting,  before  1874,  to  grapple  with  the  im- 
mense  mass  of  new  and  important  information  respecting 
the  structure,  and  especially  the  development,  of  Invert^ 
brated  ammals,  which  the  activity  of  a  host  of  investiga- 
tors has  accumulated  of  late  years. 

That  my  progress  has  been  slow  will  not  surprise  any 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  growth  of  the  literature 
of  animal  morphology,  or  with  the  expenditure  of  time 
mvolved  in  the  attempt  to  verify  for  one's  self  even  the 
cardmal  facts  of  that  science ;  but  I  have  endeavored,  in 
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the  last  chapter,  to  Bupplj  the  most  important  recent  ad- 
ditions to  our  knowledge,  respecting  the  groups  treated  of 
in  those  which  have  long  been  printed. 

When  I  commenced  this  work,  it  was  my  intention  to 
continue  the  plan  adopted  in  the  ^'  Manual  of  the  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrated  Animals,"  of  giving  a  summary  account 
of  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  ascertained  morphological 
facts,  without  referring  to  my  sources  of  information.  I 
soon  found,  however,  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to 
carry  out  this  scheme  consistently ;  and  some  of  my  pages 
are,  I  am  afraid,  somewhat  burdened  with  notes  and  ref- 
erences. 

I  am  the  more  careful  to  mention  this  circumstance  as, 
had  it  been  my  purpose  to  give  any  adequate  Bibliography, 
the  conspicuous  absence  of  the  titles  of  many  important 
books  and  memoirs  might  appear  unaccountable  and  in- 
deed blameworthy. 

My  object,  in  writing  the  book,  has  been  to  make  it 
useful  to  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
broad  outlines  of  what  is  at  present  known  of  the  morphol- 
ogy of  the  Ifivertebrata  /  though  I  have  not  avoided  the 
incidental  mention  of  facts  connected  with  their  physiol- 
ogy and  their  distribution.  On  the  other  hand,  T  have  ab- 
stained from  discussing  questions  of  aetiology,  not  because 
I  underestimate  their  importance,  or  am  insensible  to  the 
interest  of  the  great  problem  of  Evolution ;  but  because, 
to  my  mind,  the  growing  tendency  to  mix  up  setidogical 
speculations  with  morphological  generalizations  will,  if 
unchecked,  throw  Biology  into  confusion. 

For  the  student,  that  which  is  essential  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  morphology ;  and  he  should  recollect  that 
generalizations  are  empty  formulas,  unless  there  is  some- 
thing in  his  personal  experience  which  gives  reality  and 
substance  to  the  terms  of  the  propositions  in  which  these 
generalizations  are  expressed. 
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The  diBsection  of  a  single  representative  of  each  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  Invertebrata  will  give  the  student 
a  more  real  acquaintance  with  their  comparative  anatomy 
than  any  amount  of  reading  of  this,  or  any  other  book. 
And  I  have  endeavored  to  facilitate  practical  study  by 
supplying  a  somewhat  full  description  of  individual  forms, 
in  the  case  of  the  more  complicated  types. 

That  the  power  of  repeating  a  "  Classification  of  Ani- 
mals," with  all  the  appropriate  definitions,  has  anything 
to  do  with  genuine  knowledge  is  one  of  the  commonest 
and  most  mischievous  delusions  of  both  students  and  their 
examiners. 

The  real  business  of  the  learner  is  to  gain  a  true  and 
vivid  conception  of  the  characteristics  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  natural  orders  of  animals.  The  mode  of  ar- 
rangement, or  classification,  of  these  into  larger  groups  is 
a  matter  of  altogether  secondary  importance.  As  such,  I 
have  relegated  this  subject  to  a  subordinate  place  in  the 
last  chapter ;  and  I  have  thought  it  unnecessary,  either  to 
discuss  the  systems  proposed  by  others,  or  to  give  reasons 
for  passing  over,  in  silence,  my  own  former  attempts  in 
this  direction. 

Of  the  manifold  imperfections  in  the  execution  of  the 
task  which  I  have  set  myself,  few  will  be  more  sensible 
than  I  am ;  but  I  trust  that  the  book,  such  as  it  is,  may 
be  of  use  to  the  beginner. 

Those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  Inverte- 
hrata  further  will  do  well  to  consult  the  excellent  treatises 
of  Von  Siebold,"  Gegenbaur,'  and  Claus ; '  and  the  elabo- 

>  "  Lehrbuch  der  veTgleiohenden  Anatomie  der  wirbellosen  Thiere,"  1848. 
One  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  still  indispensable. 

•  "  OrundzQge  der  vei^leiohenden  Anatomie,"  1870 ;  and  "  Grondriss  der 
Tergleichenden  Anatomie,"  1874. 

•  "  Orundz&ge  der  Zo6lo^e."    8tte  Aufia^,  1876. 
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rate  works  of  Milne-Edwards*  and  Bronn,'  in  which  a 
very  full  Bibliography  will  be  met  with.  Dr.  RoUeston's 
valuable  "  Types  of  Animal  Life,"  and  the  "  Elementary 
Instruction  in  Practical  Biology,"  by  myself  and  Dr. 
Martin,  will  ptove  useful  adjuncts  to  the  appliances  of  the 
practical  worker. 

1  *t  Le^ns  8ur  la  Physlologie  et  TAnatomie  oompar^e  de  I'Hommo  et  des 
Animaaz."    Tomes  i.-zii.  (inoomplete). 

*  ^*  Die  Klaasen  und  Ordnongen  des  Thierreiohs.''    Bde.  i.-Ti.  (inoomplete). 

London,  June^  1877. 
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THE  ANATOMY 

OF 

INVERTEBEATED   ANIMALS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

L — THE  OSXERAL  PSmCIFLBS  OF  BIOLOGY. 

The  biological  scienoes  are  those  which  deal  with  the 
phenomena  manifested  by  living  matter;  and  though  it  is 
customary  and  convenient  to  group  apart  such  of  these  phe- 
nomena as  are  termed  mental^  and  such  of  them  as  are  ex* 
hibited  by  men  in  society,  under  the  heads  of  Psychology 
and  Sociology,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  no  natural  boun- 
daiy  separates  the  subject-matter  of  the  latter  sciences  from 
that  of  Biology.  Psychology  is  inseparably  linked  with 
Physiology ;  and  the  phases  of  social  life  exhibited  by  ani- 
mals other  than  man,  which  sometimes  curiously  foreshadow 
human  policy,  fall  strictly  within  the  province  of  the  biolo- 
gist. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  biological  sciences  are  sharply 
marked  off  from  the  abiological,  or  those  which  treat  of  the 
phenomena  manifested  by  not-living  matter,  in  so  far  as  the 
properties  of  living  matter  distinguish  it  absolutely  from  all 
other  kinds  of  things,  and  as  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
furnishes  us  with  no  link  between  the  living  and  the  not- 
living. 

These  distinctive  properties  of  living  matter  are — 

1.  Its  chemical  composition — containing,  as  it  invariably 
does,  one  or  more  forms  of  a  complex  compound  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  the  so-called  protein  (which 
has  never  yet  been  obtained  except  as  a  product  of  living 
bodies)  united,  with  a  large  proportion  of  water,  and  forming 
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the  chief  constituent  of  a  substance  which,  in  its  primary  un- 
modified state,  is  known  as  protoplaam, 

2.  Its  universal  distfitegration  and  to€ute  by  oxidation; 
and  its  concomitant  reintegration  by  the  intussusception  of 
new  matter, 

A  process  of  waste  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  molecules  of  the  protoplasm,  in  virtue  of  which  thej 
break  up  into  more  hiffhlv-oxidated  products,  which  cease  to 
form  any  part  of  the  living  body,  is  a  constant  concomitant 
of  life.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  carbonic  acid  is  al- 
ways one  of  these  waste  products,  whUe  the  others  contain 
the  remainder  of  the  carbon,  the  nitrogen,  the  hydrogen,  and 
the  other  elements  which  may  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  protoplasm. 

The  new  matter  taken  in  to  make  good  this  constant  loss 
is  either  a  ready-formed  protoplasmic  material,  supplied  by 
some  other  living  being,  or  it  consists  of  the  elements  of 
protoplasm,  united  together  in  simpler  combinations,  which 
consequently  have  to  be  built  up  into  protoplasm  by  the 
agency  of  the  living  matter  itself.  In  either  case,  the  addi- 
tion of  molecules  to  those  which  already  existed  takes  place, 
not  at  the  surface  of  the  living  mass,  but  by  interposition 
between  the  existing  molecules  of  the  latter.  Ji  the  processes 
of  disintegration  and  of  reconstruction  which  characterize 
life  balance  one  another,  the  size  of  the  mass  of  living  matter 
remains  stationary,  while,  if  the  reconstructive  process  is  the 
more  rapid,  the  living  bodv  grows.  But  the  increase  of  size 
which  constitutes  growth  is  the  result  of  a  process  of  molec- 
ular intussusception,  and  therefore  differs  altogether  firom  the 
process  of  growth  by  accretion,  which  may  be  observed  in 
crystals  and  is  effected  purely  by  the  external  addition  of 
new  matter — so  that,  in  the  well-known  aphorism  of  Linnseus,' 
the  word  **  grow,"  as  applied  to  stones,  signifies  a  totally  dif- 
ferent process  from  what  is  called  ^^  growth  "  in  plants  and 
animals. 

3.  It49  tendency  to  undergo  cyclical  changes. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature,  all  living  matter  proceeds 
from  preexisting  living  matter,  a  portion  of  the  latter  being 
detached  and  acquiring  an  independent  existence.  The  new 
form  takes  on  the  characters  of  that  from  which  it  arose  ;  ex- 
hibits the  same  power  of  propagating  itself  by  means  of  an 
offshoot ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  like  its  predecessor,  ceases  to 

>  "  Lapidei  oresount:  veffdabUia  crescunt  et  yiyunt:  animalia  cresoont,  vi- 
TTint  et  sendunt.*' 
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live^  and  is  resolved  into  more  highly-oxidated  compounds  of 
its  elements. 

Thus  an  individual  living  body  is  not  only  constantly 
changing  its  substance,  but  its  size  and  form  are  undergoing 
continual  modifications,  the  end  of  which  is  the  death  and 
decay  of  that  individual ;  the  continuation  of  the  kind  being 
secured  by  the  detachment  of  portions  which  tend  to  run 
through  the  same  cycle  of  forms  as  the  parent.  No  forms  of 
matter  which  are  either  not  living,  or  have  not  been  derived 
from  living  matter,  exhibit  these  three  properties,  nor  any 
approach  to  the  remarkable  phenomena  defined  under  the  sec- 
ond and  third  heads.  But,  in  addition  to  these  distinctive 
characters,  living  matter  has  some  other  peculiarities,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  dependence  of  all  its  activities  upon 
moisture  and  upon  heat,  within  a  limited  range  of  tempera- 
ture, together  with  the  fact  that  it  usually  possesses  a  certain 
structure,  or  organization. 

As  has  been  said,  a  large  proportion  of  water  enters  into 
the  composition  of  all  living  matter ;  a  certain  amount  of  dry- 
ing arrests  vital  activity,  and  the  complete  abstraction  of  this 
water  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  either  actual  or  poten- 
tial life.  But  many  of  the  simpler  forms  of  life  may  imdergo 
desiccation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  arrest  their  vital  manifes- 
tations and  convert  them  into  the  semblance  of  not-living 
matter,  and  yet  remain  potentially  alive ;  that  is  to  say,  on 
being  duly  moistened  they  return  to  life  again.  And  this 
revivification  may  take  place  after  months,  or  even  years,  of 
arrested  life. 

The  properties  of  living  matter  are  intimately  related  to 
temperature.  Not  only  does  exposure  to  beat  sufiicient  to 
decompose  protein  matter  destroy  life,  by  demolishing  the 
molecular  structure  upK>n  which  life  depends  ;  but  all  vital 
activity,  all  phenomena  of  nutritive  growth,  movement,  and 
reproduction,  are  possible  only  between  certain  limits  of  tem- 
perature. As  the  temperature  approaches  these  limits  the 
manifestations  of  life  vanish,  though  they  may  be  recovered 
by  return  to  the  normal  conditions ;  but,  if  it  pass  far  beyond 
these  limits,  death  takes  place. 

This  much  is  clear ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly  what 
the  limits  of  temperature  are,  as  they  appear  to  vary  in  part 
with  the  kind  of  living  matter,  and  in  part  with  the  con- 
ditions of  moisture  which  obtain  along  with  the  temperature. 
The  conditions  of  life  are  so  complex  in  the  higher  organisms, 
that  the  experimental  investigation  of  this  question  can  be 
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satisfactorily  attempted  only  in  the  lowest  and  simplest 
forms.  It  appears  that,  in  the  dry  state,  these  are  able  to 
bear  far  greater  extremes  both  of  heat  and  cold  than  in  the 
moist  condition.  Thus  Pasteur  found  that  the  spores  of  fungi, 
when  dry,  could  be  exposed  without  destruction  to  a  tem- 
perature of  120°-125''  C.  (248°-257°  Fahr.),  while  the  same 
spores,  when  moist,  were  all  killed  by  exposure  to  100^  C. 
(212''  Fahr.).  On  the  other  hand,  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  found 
that  dry  yeast  might  be  exposed  to  the  extremely  low  tem- 
perature of  solid  carbonic  acid  (—60°  C.  or  —76°  Fahr.)  with- 
out being  killed.  In  the  moist  state  he  found  that  it  might 
be  frozen  and  cooled  to  —6°  C.  (23°  Fahr.),  but  that  it  was 
killed  by  lower  temperatures.  However,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  these  experiments  should  be  repeated,  for  Ck>hn's  careful 
observations  on  Bacteria  show  that,  though  they  fall  into  a 
state  of  torpidity,  and,  like  yeast,  lose  all  their  powers  of  ex- 
citing fermentation  at,  or  near,  the  freezing-point  of  water, 
they  are  not  killed  by  exposure  for  five  hours  to  a  tempera- 
ture below  —10°  C.  (14°  Fahr.),  and,  for  some  time,  sinking 
to  —18°  C.  (— 0°.4  Fahr.).  Specimens  of  Spirillum  volutans^ 
which  had  been  cooled  to  this  extent,  began  to  move  about 
some  little  time  after  the  ice  containing  them  thawed.  But 
Cohn  remarks  that  £JuglencBy  which  were  frozen  along  with 
them,  were  all  killed  and  disorganized,  and  that  the  same  fate 
had  befallen  the  higher  Infusoria  and  Rotiferay  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  encysted  VbrticelloBy  in  which  the  rhythmical 
movements  of  the  contractile  vesicle  showed  that  life  was 
preserved. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  resistance  of  living  matter 
to  cold  depends  greatly  on  the  special  form  of  that  matter, 
and  that  the  limit  of  the  Euglena,  simple  organism  as  it  is,  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  Bacterium. 

Considerations  of  this  kind  throw  some  light  upon  the 
apparently  anomalous  conditions  under  which  many  of  the 
lower  plants,  such  as  Protoooccus  and  the  DiatomacecSy  and 
some  of  the  lower  animals,  such  as  the  Hadiolaria,  are  ob- 
served to  flourish.  I^'otococcus  has  been  found  not  only  on 
the  snows  of  great  heights  in  temperate  latitudes,  but  cover- 
ing extensive  areas*  of  ice  and  snow  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
where  it  must  be  exposed  to  extremely  low  temperatures — 
in  the  latter  case  for  many  months  together  ;  while  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  seas  swarm  with  DiatomacecB  and  JRadiolaria. 
It  is  on  the  DiatomacecBy  as  Hooker  has  well  shown,  that  all 
surface-life  in  these  regions  ultimately  depends ;  and  their  enor- 
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moiis  multitudes  prove  that  their  rate  of  multiplication  is  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them,  and  is  not  seri- 
ously impeded  by  the  low  temperature  of  the  waters,  never 
much  above  the  freezing-point,  in  which  thej  habitually  live. 

The  maximum  limit  of  heat  which  living  matter  can  resist 
is  no  less  variable  than  its  minimum  limit.  Kuhne  found 
that  marine  Amcebm  were  killed  when  the  temperature 
reached  35°  C.  (95°  Fahr.),  while  this  was  not  the  case  with 
fresh-water  AmceboB^  which  survived  a  heat  of  5^,  or  even  10°, 
G.  higher.  Actinophrya  ^chJiomii  was  not  kUled  until  the 
temperature  rose  to  44°  or  45°  C.  JDidymium  aerpula  is  killed 
at  35°  C.  ;  while  another  MyxomycetCj  ^thalium  septicunij 
succumbs  only  at  40°  C. 

C!ohn  (*'  Untersuchungen  Uber  Bacterien,"  Beitriige  zur 
jBiologie  aer  Pflameny  Heft  2, 1872)  has  given  the  results  of 
a  series  of  experiments  conducted  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  temperature  at  which  JBacteria  are  destroyed  when 
living  in  a  fluid  of  definite  chemical  composition,  and  free 
from  all  such  complications  as  must  arise  from  the  inequalities 
of  physical  condition  when  solid  particles  other  than  the  JBaO" 
teria  coexist  with  them.  The  fluid  employed  contained  0.1 
gramme  potassium  phosphate,  0.1  gr.  crystallized  magnesium 
sulphate,  0.1  gr.  tribasio  calcium  phosphate,  and  0.2  gr.  am- 
monium tartrate,  dissolved  in  20  cubic  centimetres  of  distilled 
water.  If  to  a  certain  quantity  of  this  *'  normal  fluid  "  a  small 
proportion  of  water  containing  BoLcteria  was  added,  the  mul^ 
tiplication  of  the  Bacteria  went  on  with  rapidity,  whether  the 
mouth  of  the  containing  flask  was  open  or  hermetically  closed. 
Hermetically-sealed  flasks,  containing  portions  of  the  normal 
fluid  infected  with  Bacteria^  were  submerged  in  water  heated 
to  various  temperatures,  the  flask  being  carefully  shaken,  with- 
out being  raised  out  of  the  water,  during  its  submergence. 

The  result  was,  that  in  those  flasks  which  were  thus  sub- 
jected, for  an  hour,  to  a  heat  of  60^-62°  C.  (140°-143°  Fahr.), 
the  Bacteria  underwent  no  development,  and  the  fluid  re- 
mained perfectly  clear.  On  the  other  hand,  in  similar  experi- 
ments in  which  the  flasks  were  heated  only  to  40°  or  50°  C. 
(104°~122°  Fahr.),  the  fluid  became  turbid,  in  consequence  of 
the  multiplication  of  the  Bacteria^  in  the  course  of  from  two 
to  three  days. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  demonstrating  annually,  that  Pasteur's 
solution  and  hay-infusion,  after  five  minutes'  boiling^  in  a  flask 
properly  stopped  with  cotton-wool,  remain  perfectly  clear  of 
living  organisms,  however  long  they  may  be  kept.    The  same 
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holds  good  for  a  solution  analogous  to  Cohn's,  but  in  which 
all  the  saline  ingredients  are  ammonia  salts ; '  and  in  which 
Bacteria  flourish  luxuriantly.  Prof.  Tyndall's  large  series 
of  experiments  giye  the  same  results  for  fluids  of  the  most 
diverse  composition.  The  cases  of  milk  and  some  other  fluids 
in  which  JBacteria  are  said  to  appear,  after  they  have  been 
heated  above  the  boiling-point,  require  renewed  investigation. 

Both  in  Kuhne's  and  in  Clohn's  experiments,  which  last  have 
lately  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  Dr.  Roberts,  of  Man* 
Chester,  it  was  noted  that  long  exposure  to  a  lower  temper- 
ature than  that  which  brings  about  immediate  destruction  of 
life  produces  the  same  effect  as  short  exposure  to  the  latter 
temperature.  Thus,  though  all  the  JBacteria  were  killed,  with 
certainty,  in  the  normal  fluid,  by  short  exposure  to  temper- 
atures at  or  above  60°  C.  (140°  Fahr.),  Cohn  observed  that, 
when  a  flask  containing  infected  normal  fluid  was  heated  to 
50°-^2°  0.  (122M25^  Fahr.)  for  only  an  hour,  the  conse- 
quent  multiplication  of  the  Bacteria  was  manifested  much 
earlier  than  in  one  which  had  been  exposed  for  two  hours  to 
the  same  temperature. 

It  appears  to  be  very  generally  held  that  the  simpler  vege- 
table organisms  are  deprived  of  life  at  temperatures  as  high 
as  60°  C.  (140°  Fahr.)  ;  but  it  is  affirmed  by  competent  ob- 
servers that  Alg€B  have  been  found  living  in  hot  springs  at 
much  higher  temperatures,  namely,  from  168°  to  208°  Fahr., 
for  which  latter  surprising  fact  we  have  the  high  authority  of 
Descloiseaux.  It  is  no  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  but 
onlv  another  mode  of  stating  them,  to  say  that  these  organ- 
ism's have  become  "  accustomed  "  to  such  temperatures.  If 
this  degree  of  heat  were  absolutely  incompatible  with  the 
activity  of  living  matter,  the  plants  could  no  mote  resist  it 
than  they  could  become  "  accustomed  "  to  be  being  made  red- 
hot.  Habit  may  modify  subsidiary,  but  cannot  affect  funda- 
mental, conditions. 

Recent  investigations  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  arrest  of  vitality,  in  the  first  place,  and 
of  its  destruction,  in  the  second,  is  the  coagulation  of  certain 
substances  in  the  protoplasm,  and  that  the  latter  contains 
various  coagtilable  matters,  which  solidify  at  different  temper- 
atures. And  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  death  of  any 
form  of  living  matter,  at  a  given  temperature,  depends  on  the 

1  These  were  as  pure  as  I  oonld  obtain  them.    It  is  possible  the  flmd  may 
have  contained  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  fixed  mineral  matter. 
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destruction  of  its  fundamental  substance  at  that  heat,  and 
how  far  death  is  brought  about  by  the  coagulation  of  merely 
accessory  compounds. 

It  may  be  safely  said  of  all  those  living  things  which  are 
large  enough  to  enable  us  to  trust  the  evidence  of  micro- 
scopes/ that  they  are  heterogeneous  optically,  and  that  their 
different  parts,  and  especially  the  surface  layer,  as  contrasted 
with  the  interior,  differ  phvsically  and  chemically ;  while,  in 
roost  living  things,  mere  heterogeneity  is  exchanged  for  a 
definite  structure,  whereby  the  body  is  distinguished  into 
visibly- diverse  parts,  which  possess  different  powers  or  func- 
tions. Living  things  which  present  this  visible  structure  are 
said  to  be  organized;  and  so  widely  does  organization  obtain 
among  living  beings,  that  organized  and  living  are  not  unfre- 
quently  used  as  if  they  were  terms  of  coextensive  applicabil- 
ity. This,  however,  is  not  exactly  accurate,  if  it  be  thereby 
implied  that  all  living  things  have  a  visible  organization,  as 
there  are  numerous  forms  of  living  matter  of  which  it  cannot 
properly  be  said  that  they  possess  either  a  definite  visible 
structure  or  permanently  specialized  organs  :  though  doubt- 
less the  simplest  particle  of  living  matter  must  possess  a 
highly-complex  molecular  structure,  which  is  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  vision. 

The  broad  distinctions  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exist 
between  every  known  form  of  living  substance  and  every  other 
component  of  the  material  world,  justify  the  separation  of 
the  biological  sciences  from  all  others.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  differences  between  living  and  not-living 
matter  are  such  as  to  bear  out  the  assumption  that  the  forces 
at  work  in  the  one  are  different  from  those  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  other.  Considered  apart  from  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness,  the  phenomena  of  life  are  all  dependent 
upon  the  working  of  the  same  physical  and  chemical  forces 
as  those  which  are  active  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  may 
be  convenient  to  use  the  terms  "  vitality  "  and  "  vital  force  "  to 
denote  the  causes  of  certain  great  groups  of  natural  opera- 

)  In  oODsidering  the  question  of  the  oompUcation  of  molecular  structure 
which  even  the  smallest  and  simplest  of  living  beinfl^  may  possess,  it  is  well 
to  recollect  that  an  organic  particle  rviw  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  which  our 
beet  mioroecopes  may  oe  incompetent  to  reveal  the  slightest  differentiation  of 
paita,  may  be  made  up  of  1,000,000  particles  tvdrwa  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
while  the  molecules  of  matter  are  probably  much  less  than  rwisw  of  an  inch  in 
^ameter.  Hence  In  such  a  body  there  is  ample  scope  for  any  amount  of  com- 
plezi^  of  molecular  structure. 
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lions,  as  we  employ  the  names  of  **  electricity  '^  and  *'  electrical 
force  "  to  denote  others  ;  but  it  ceases  to  be  proper  to  do  so,  if 
such  a  name  implies  the  absurd  assumption  that  either  '^  elec- 
tricity "  or  "  vitality  "  is  an  entity  playing  the  part  of  an  effi- 
cient cause  of  electrical  or  vital  phenomena.  A  mass  of  living 
protoplasm  is  simply  a  molecular  machine  of  great  complexity, 
the  total  results  of  the  working  of  which,  or  its  vital  phenom- 
ena, depend,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  its  construction,  and,  on 
the  other,  upon  the  energy  supplied  to  it ;  and  to  speak  of 
**  vitality  "  as  anything  but'the  name  of  a  series  of  operations 
is  aB  if  one  should  talk  of  the  '^  horologity  "  of  a  dock. 

Living  matter,  or  protoplasm  and  the  products  of  its  meta- 
morphosis, may  be  regarded  under  four  aspects  : 

(1.)  It  has  a  certain  external  and  internal  form,  the  lalter 
being  more  usually  called  structure ; 

!2.)  It  occupies  a  certain  position  in  space  and  in  time  ; 
3.)  It  is  the  subject  of  the  operation  of  certain  forces,  in 
virtue  of  which  it  undergoes  internal  changes,  modifies  exter- 
nal objects,  and  is  modified  by  them ;  and — 

(4.)  Its  form,  place,  and  powers,  are  the  effects  of  certain 
causes. 

In  correspondence  with  these  four  aspects  of  its  subject, 
Biology  is  divisible  into  four  chief  subdivisions — I.  Morphol- 
ogy; II.  Distbibution;  III.  Physiology;  IV.  -Etiology. 


I.  Morphology. 

So  far  as  living  beings  have  a  form  and  structure,  they 
fall  within  the  province  of  Anatomy  and  Histology^  the  latter 
being  merely,  a  name  for  that  ultimate  optical  analysis  of 
living  structure  which  can  be  carried  out  only  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope. 

And,  in  so  far  as  the  form  and  structure  of  any  living 
being  are  not  constant  during  the  whole  of  its  existence,  but 
undergo  a  series  of  changes  from  the  commencement  of  that 
existence  to  its  end,  living  beings  have  a  DevdopmenL  The 
history  of  development  is  an  accuont  of  the  anatomy  of  a  liv- 
ing being  at  the  successive  periods  of  its  existence,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  one  anatomical  stage  passes  into  the  next. 

Finally,  the  systematic  statement  and  generalization  of 
the  facts  of  Morphology,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrange  liv- 
ing beings  in  groups,  according  to  their  degrees  of  likeness, 
is  To/xonomy. 
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The  &tady  of  Anatomy  and  Development  has  brought  to 
light  certaiD  generalizatioDS  of  wide  applicability  and  great 
importance. 

1.  It  has  been  said  that  the  great  majority  of  living  beings 
present  a  verjr  definite  stihicture.  Unassisted  vision  and  or- 
dinary dissection  suffice  to  separate  the  body  of  any  of  the 
higher  animals,  or  plants,  into  fabrics  of  different  sorts,  which 
always  present  the  same  general  arrangement  in  the  same 
organism,  but  are  combined  in  different  ways  in  different 
organisms.  The  discrimination  of  these  comparatively  few 
fabrics,  or  tissues^  of  which  organisms  are  composed,  was  the 
first  step  toward  that  ultimate  analysis  of  visible  structure 
which  has  become  possible  only  by  the  recent  perfection  of 
microscopes  and  of  methods  of  preparation. 

Histology,  which  embodies  the  results  of  this  analysis, 
shows  that  every  tissue  of  a  plant  is  composed  of  more  or  less 
modified  structural  elements,  each  of  which  is  termed  a  cell; 
which  cell,  in  its  simplest  condition,  is  merely  a  spheroidal 
mass  of  protoplasm,  surrounded  by  a  coat  or  sac — the  cell- 
y>aU — which  contains  cellulose.  In  the  various  tissues,  these 
cells  may  undergo  innumerable  modifications  of  form — the 
protoplasm  may  become  differentiated  into  a  nucleus  with  its 
nucleolus,  a  primordial  utricle,  and  a  cavity  filled  vnth  a  wa- 
tery fluid,  and  the  cell-wall  may  be  variously  altered  in  com- 
C'tion  or  in  structure,  or  may  coalesce  with  others.  But, 
ever  extensive  these  changes  may  be,  the  fact  that  the 
tissues  are  made  up  of  morphologically  distinct  units — ^the 
cells — ^remains  patent.  And,  if  any  doubt  could  exist  on  the 
subject,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  study  of  development, 
which  proves  that  every  plant  commences  its  existence  as  a 
simple  cell,  identical  in  its  fundamental  characters  with  the  less 
modified  of  those  cells  of  which  the  whole  body  is  composed. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  morphological  unit  of  the 
plant  that  it  should  be  always  provided  with  a  cell-wall.  Cer- 
tain plants,  such  as  Protococcus,  spend  longer  or  shorter  peri- 
ods of  their  existence  in  the  condition  of  a  mere  spheroid  of 
protoplasm,  devoid  of  any  cellulose  wall,  while,  at  other  times, 
the  protoplasmic  body  becomes  inclosed  within  a  cell-wall,  fab- 
ricated by  its  superficial  layer. 

Therefore,  just  as  the  nucleus,  the  primordial  utricle,  and 
the  central  fluid,  are  no  essential  constituents  of  the  morpho- 
logical unit  of  the  plants  but  represent  results  of  its  meta- 
morphosis, so  the  cell'Wall  is  equally  unessential ;  and  either 
the  term  ^^  cell  '*  must  acquire  a  merely  technical  significance 
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as  the  equivalent  of  morphological  unit,  or  some  new  term 
must  be  invented  to  describe  the  latter.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
probably  least  inconvenient  to  modify  the  sense  of  the  word 
"cell/' 

The  histological  analysis  of  animal  tissues  has  led  to  sim- 
ilar results,  and  to  difficulties  of  terminology  of  precisely  the 
same  character.  In  the  higher  animals^,  however,  the  modifi- 
cations which  the  cells  undergo  are  so  extensive  that  the  fact 
that  the  tissues  are,  as  in  plants,  resolvable  into  an  aggrega- 
tion of  morphological  units,  could  never  have  been  established 
without  the  aid  of  the  study  of  development,  which  proves 
that  the  animal,  no  less  than  the  plant,  commences  its  exist- 
ence as  a  simple  cell,  fundamentally  identical  with  the  less 
modified  cells  which  are  found  in  the  tissues  of  the  adult. 

Though  the  nucleus  is  very  constant  among  animal  cells, 
it  is  not  universally  present ;  and,  among  the  lowest  forms  of 
animal  life,  the  protoplasmic  mass  which  represents  the  mor- 
phological unit  may  be,  as  in  the  lowest  plants,  devoid  of  a 
nucleus.  In  the  animal  the  cell-wall  never  has  the  character 
of  a  shut  sac  containing  cellulose  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  diffi- 
cult, in  many  cases,  to  say  how  much  of  the  so-called  '^  cell- 
wall  "  of  the  animal  cell  answers  to  the  ^^  primordial  utricle  ^^ 
and  how  much  to  the  proper  '^  cellulose  cell-wall "  of  the  vege- 
table cell.  But  it  13  certain  that  in  the  animal,  as  in  the 
plant,  neither  cell-wall  nor  nucleus  is  an  essential  constituent 
of  the  cell,  inasmuch  as  bodies  which  are  unquestionably  the 
equivalents  of  cells — ^true  morphological  units — ^may  be  mere 
masses  of  protoplasm,  devoid  alike  of  cell-wall  and  nucleus. 

For  the  whole  living  world,  then,  it  results :  that  the  mor- 
phological unit— the  prioaary  and  fundamental  form  of  life — 
is  merely  an  individual  mass  of  protoplasm,  in  which  no  fur- 
ther structure  is  discernible  ;  that  independent  living  forms 
may  present  but  little  advance  on  this  structure ;  and  that  all 
the  higher  forms  of  life  are  aggregates  of  such  morphological 
units  or  cells  variously  modified. 

Moreover,  all  that  is  at  present  known  tends  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  in  the  complex  aggregates  of  such  units  of  which 
all  the  higher  animals  and  plants  consist,  no  cell  has  arisen 
otherwise  than  by  becoming  separated  from  the  protoplasm 
of  a  preexisting  cell ;  whence  the  aphorism,  "  Omnia  ceUula  e 

It  may  further  be  added,  as  a  general  truth  applicable  to 
nucleated  cells,  that  the  nucleus  rarely  undergoes  any  consid- 
erable modification,  the  structures  characteristic  of  the  tis- 
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sues  being  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  more  superficial  pro- 
topksm  of  the  cells ;  and  that,  when  nucleated  cells  divide, 
the  division  of  the  nucleus,  as  a  rule,  precedes  that  of  the 
whole  celL 

2.  In  the  coarse  of  its  development  every  cell  proceeds, 
from  a  condition  in  which  it  closely  resembles  every  other 
cell,  through  a  series  of  stages  of  gradually-increasing  diver- 
gence, imtil  it  reaches  that  condition  in  which  it  presents  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  elements  of  a  special  tissue. 
The  development  of  the  cell  is,  therefore,  a  gradual  progress 
from  the  general  to  the  special  state. 

The  like  holds  good  of  the  development  of  the  body  as  a 
whole.  However  complicated  one  of  the  higher  animals  or 
plants  may  be,  it  begins  its  separate  existence  under  the 
form  of  a  nucleated  cell.  This^  by  division,  becomes  con- 
verted into  an  aggregate  of  nucleated  cells — the  parts  of  this 
aggregate,  following  different  laws  of  growth  and  smultiplica- 
tion,  give  rise  to  the  rudiments  of  the  organs ;  and  the  parts 
of  these  rudiments  again  take  on  those  modes  of  growth,  mul- 
tiplication, and  metamorphosis,  which  are  needful  to  convert 
the  rudiment  into  the  perfect  structure. 

The  development  of  the  organism  as  a  whole,  therefore, 
repeats  in  principle  the  development  of  the  cell.  It  is  a  prog- 
ress from  a  general  to  a  special  form,  resulting  froDi  the  grad- 
ual differentiation  of  the  primitively  similar  morphological 
units  of  which  the  body  is  composed. 

Moreover,  when  the  stages  of  development  of  two  animals 
are  compared,  the  number  of  these  stages  which  are  similar 
to  one  another  is,  as  a  general  rule,  proportional  to  the  close- 
ness of  the  resemblance  of  the  adult  forms  ;  whence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  more  closely  any  two  animals  are  allied  in  adult 
structure,  the  later  are  their  embryonic  conditions  distinguish- 
able. And  this  general  rule  holds  for  plants  no  less  than  for 
animals. 

The  broad  principle,  that  the  form  in  which  the  more  com- 
plex living  things  commence  their  development  is  always  the 
same,  was  first  expressed  by  Harvey  in  his  famous  aphorism, 
''  OmTie  vivum  ex  ovo^^  which  was  intended  simply  as  a  mor- 
phological generalization,  and  in  no  wise  implied  the  rejection 
of  spontaneous  generation,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  do. 
Moreover,  Harvey's  study  of  the  development  of  the  chick  led 
him  to  promulgate  that  theory  of  ^'  epigenesis,"  in  which  the 
doctrine  that  development  is  a  progress  from  the  general  to 
the  special  is  implicitly  contained. 
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Caspar  F.  Wolff  furnished  further,  and  indeed  conclusivey 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  epigenesis  ;  but,  unfoi'tu- 
nately,  the  authority  of  Haller  and  the  speculations  of  Bonnet 
led  science  astray,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Von  Baer  to  put  the 
nature  of  the  process  of  development  in  its  true  light,  and  to 
formulate  it  in  his  famous  law. 

3.  Development,  then,  is  a  process  of  differentiation  by 
which  the  primitively  similar  parts  of  the  living  body  become 
more  and  more  unlike  one  another. 

This  process  of  differentiation  may  be  effected  in  several 
ways : 

(1.)  The  protoplasm  of  the  germ  may  not  undergo  divi- 
sion and  conversion  into  a  cell  aggregate  ;  but  various  parts 
of  its  outer  and  inner  substance  may  be  metamorphosed  di- 
rectly into  those  physicaUy  and  chemically  different  materials 
which  constitute  the  body  of  the  adult.  This  occurs  in  such 
animals  as  the  Infu%oria^  and  in  such  plants  as  the  unicellular 
Algm  and  Fungi. 

(2.)  The  germ  may  undergo  division,  and  be  converted 
into  an  aggregate  of  division  masses^  or  htastomereSy  which 
become  cells,  and  give  rise  to  the  tissues  by  undergoing  a 
metamorphosis  of  the  same  kind  as  that  to  which  the  whole 
body  is  subjected  in  the  preceding  case. 

The  body,  formed  in  either  of  these  ways,  may,  as  a  whole, 
undergo  metamorphosis  by  differentiation  of  its  parts ;  and 
this  differentiation  may  take  place  without  reference  to  any 
axis  of  symmetry,  or  it  may  have  reference  to  such  an  axis. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  parts  of  the  body  which  become  dis- 
tinguishable may  correspond  on  the  two  sides  of  the  axis  (bi- 
lateral symmetry),  or  may  correspond  along  several  lines  paral- 
lel with  the  axis  (radial  symmetry). 

The  bilateral  or  radial  symmetry  of  the  body  may  be  fur- 
ther complicated  by  its  segmentation,  or  separation  by  divi- 
sions transverse  to  the  axis,  into  parts,  each  of  which  corre- 
sponds with  its  predecessor  or  successor  in  the  series. 

In  the  segmented  body,  the  segments  piay  or  may  not  give 
rise  to  symmetrically  or  asymmetrically  disposed  processes, 
which  are  appendages^  using  that  word  in  its  most  general 
sense. 

And  the  highest  degree  of  complication  of  structure,  in 
both  animals  and  plants,  is  attained  by  the  body  when  it  be- 
comes divided  into  segments  provided  with  appendages ;  when 
the  segments  not  only  become  very  different  from  one  another, 
but  some  coalesce  and  lose  their  primitive  distinctness ;  and 
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when  the  appeDdages  and  the  segments  into  which  they  are 
subdivided  sunilarlj  become  differentiated  and  coalesce. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  such  processes  that  the  flowers  of  plants, 
and  the  heads  and  limbs  of  the  Arthropoda  and  of  the  Ver- 
tebrata,  among  animals^  attain  their  extraordinary  diversity 
and  complication  of  structure.  A  flower-bud  is  a  segmented 
body  or  axis,  with  a  certain  number  of  whorls  of  appendages ; 
and  the  perfect  flower  is  the  result  of  the  gradual  differentia- 
tion and  confluence  of  these  primitively  similar  segments  and 
their  appendages.  The  head  of  an  insect  or  of  a  crustacean 
is,  in  like  manner,  composed  of  a  number  of  segments,  each 
with  its  pair  of  appendages,  which  by  differentiation  and  con- 
fluence are  converted  into  the  feelers  and  variously  modified 
oral  appendages  of  the  adult. 

In  some  complex  organisms,  the  process  of  differentiation 
by  which  they  pass  from  the  condition  of  aggregated  embryo 
cells  to  the  adult,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  laws  of  growth 
of  the  two  or  more  cells  into  which  the  embryo  cell  is  divided, 
each  of  these  cells  giving  rise  to  a  particular  portion  of  the 
adult  organism.  Thus  the  fertilized  embryo  cell  in  the  arche- 
gonium  of  a  fern  divides  into  four  cells,  one  of  which  gives 
rise  to  the  rhizome  of  the  young  fern,  another  to  its  flrst  root- 
let, while  the  other  two  are  converted  iato  a  placenta-like 
mass  which  remains  imbedded  in  the  prothallus. 

The  structure  of  the  stem  of  Chara  depends  upon  the  dif- 
ferent properties  of  the  cells,  which  are  successively  derived 
by  trausverse  division  from  the  apical  cell.  An  intemodai 
cell,  which  elongates  greatly,  and  does  not  divide,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  nodal  cell,  which  elongates  but  little,  and  becomes 
greatly  subdivided ;  this  by  another  internodal  cell,  and  so 
on  in  regular  alternation.  In  the  same  way  the  structure  of 
the  stem,  in  all  the  higher  plants,  depends  upon  the  laws 
which  govern  the  manner  of  division  and  of  metamorphosis 
of  the  apical  cells,  and  of  their  continuation  in  the  cambium 
layer. 

In  all  animals  which  consist  of  cell-aggregates,  the  cells 
of  which  the  embryo  is  at  first  composed  arrange  themselves 
by  the  splitting,  or  by  a  process  of  invagination,  of  the  blas- 
toderm into  two  layers,  the  epiblast  and  the  hypoblast^  be- 
tween which  a  third  intermediate  layer,  the  mesoblasty  ap- 
pears ;  and  each  layer  gives  rise  to  a  definite  group  of  organs 
in  the  adult.  Thus,  in  the  Vertebratay  the  epiblast  gives  rise 
to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  to  the  epidermis  and  its  deriva- 
tives ;   the  hypoblast,  to  the  epithelium  of  the  alimentary 
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canal  aod  its  derivatives ;  and  the  mesoblast,  to  intermediate 
structures.  The  tendency  of  recent  inquiry  is  to  prove  that 
the  several  layers  of  the  germ  evolve  analogous  organs  in  in- 
vertebrate animals,  and  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  tracing 
the  several  germ-layers  back  to  the  blastomeres  of  the  yelk, 
from  the  subdivision  of  which  they  proceed. 

It  is  conceivable  that  all  the  forms  of  life  should  have  pre- 
sented about  the  same  differentiation  of  structure,  and  should 
have  differed  from  one  another  by  superficial  characters,  each 
form  passing  by  insensible  gradations  into  those  most  like  it. 
In  this  case  Taxonomy,  or  the  classification  of  morphological 
facts,  would  have  had  to  confine  itself  to  the  formation  of  a 
serial  arrangement,  representing  the  serial  gradation  of  these 
forms  in  Nature. 

It  is  conceivable,  again,  that  living  beings  should  have  dif- 
fered as  widely  in  structure  as  they  actually  do,  but  that  the 
interval  between  any  two  extreme  forms  should  have  been 
filled  up  by  an  unbroken  series  of  gradations  ;  in  which  case, 
again,  classification  could  only  affect  the  formation  of  series — 
the  strict  definition  of  groups  would  be  as  impossible  as  in  the 
former  case. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  living  beings-  differ  enormously,  not 
only  in  differentiation  of  structure,  but  in  the  modes  in  which 
that  differentiation  is  brought  about ;  and  the  intervals  be- 
tween extreme  forms  are  not  filled  up,  in  the  existing  world, 
by  complete  series  of  gradations.  Hence  it  arises  that  living 
beings  are,  to  a  great  extent,  susceptible  of  classification  into 
groups,  the  members  of  each  group  resembling  one  another, 
and  differing  from  all  the  rest,  by  certain  definite  peculiarities. 

No  two  living  beings  are  exactly  alike,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  observation  that,  among  the  endless  diversities  of  living 
things,  some  constantly  resemble  one  another  so  closely  that 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  line  of  demarkation  between  them, 
while  they  differ  only  in  such  characters  as  are  associated 
with  sex.  Such  as  thus  closely  resemble  one  another  consti- 
tute a  morpholoffieal  species  ;  while  different  morphological 
species  are  defined  by  constant  characters  which  are  not 
merely  sexual. 

The  comparison  of  these  lowest  groups,  or  morphological 
species,  with  one  another,  shows  that  more  or  fewer  of  them 
possess  some  character  or  characters  in  common—- some  feat- 
ure in  which  they  resemble  one  another  and  differ  from  all 
other  species — and  the  group  or  higher  order  thus  formed  is 
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a  genus.  The  geneiio  groups  thus  constituted  are  susceptible 
of  being  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  into  groups  of  succes- 
sively higher  order,  which  are  known  as  famUiea^  orders^ 
dasseSf  and  the  like. 

The  method  pursued  in  the  classification  of  living  forms  is, 
in  fact,  exactly  the  same  as  that  followed  by  the  maker  of  an 
index  in  working  out  the  heads  indexed.  In  an  alphabetical 
arrangement,  the  classification  may  be  truly  termed  a  mor^ 
phologioal  one,  the  object  being  to  put  into  close  relation  all 
those  leading  words  which  resemble  one  another  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  letters,  that  is,  in  their  form,  and  to  keep 
apart  those  which  differ  in  structure.  Headings  which  begin 
with  the  same  word,  but  differ  otherwise,  might  be  compared 
to  genera  with  their  species ;  the  groups  of  words  with  the 
same  first  two  syllables,  to  families ;  those  with  identical  first 
syllables,  to  orders ;  and  those  with  the  same  initial  letter,  to 
classes.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  index  and 
the  Taxonomic  arrangement  of  living  forms,  that  in  the  for- 
mer there  is  nothing  but  an  arbitrary  relation  between  the 
various  classes,  while  in  the  latter  the  classes  are  similarly 
capable  of  codidination  into  larger  and  larger  groups,  until 
all  are  comprehended  under  the  common  definition  of  living 
beings. 

The  differences  between  "  artificial "  and  "  natival "  clas- 
sifications are  differences  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind.  In  each 
case  the  classification  depends  upon  likeness ;  but  in  an  artifi- 
cial classification  some  prominent  and  easily-observed  feature 
b  taken  as  the  mark  of  resemblance  or  dissemblance  ;  while,  in 
a  natural  classification,  the  things  classified  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  totality  of  their  morphological  resemblances, 
and  the  features  which  are  taken  as  the  marks  of  groups  are 
those  which  have  been  ascertained  by  observation  to  be  the 
indications  of  many  likenesses  or  unlikenesses.  And  thus  a 
natural  classification  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  mere  index. 
It  is  a  statement  of  the  marks  of  similarity  of  organization  ; 
of  the  kinds  of  structure  which,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  are 
found  universally  associated  together ;  and,  as  such,  it  fur- 
nishes the  whole  foundation  for  those  indications  by  which 
conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  whole  of  an  animal  are 
drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  some  part  of  it. 

When  a  paleontologist  argues  from  the  characters  of  a 
bone  or  a  shell  to  the  nature  of  the  animal  to  which  that  bone 
or  shell  belonged,  he  is  guided  by  the  empirical  morphologi- 
cal laws  established  by  wide  observation,  that  such  a  kind  of 
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bone  or  shell  is  associated  with  such  and  such  structural  feat- 
ures in  the  rest  of  the  body,  aod  no  others.  And  it  is  these 
empirical  laws  which  are  embodied  and  expressed  in  a  natural 
classification. 

II.    DiSTEIBUnON. 

Living  beings  occupy  certain  portions  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  inhabiting  either  the  drjr  land,  or  the  fresh  or  salt 
waters;  or  being  competent  to  maintain  their  existence  in 
either.  In  any  given  locality,  it  is  found  that  these  different 
media  are  inhabited  by  different  kinds  of  living  beings  ;  and 
that  the  same  medium,  at  different  heights  in  the  air  and  at 
different  depths  in  the  water,  has  different  living  inhabitants. 

Moreover,  the  living  populations  of  localities  which  differ 
considerably  in  latitude,  and  hence  in  climate,  always  present 
considerable  differences.  But  the  converse  proposition  is  not 
true — ^that  is  to  say,  localities  which  differ  in  longitude,  even 
if  they  resemble  one  another  in  climate,  often  have  very  dis- 
similar JFhuncB  and  FloroB, 

It  has  been  discovered,  by  careful  comparison  of  local  fau- 
nas and  floras,  that  certain  areas  of  the  earth's  surface  are 
inhabited  by  groups  of  animals  and  plants  which  are  not  found 
elsewhere,  and  which  thus  characterize  each  of  these  areas. 
Such  areas  are  termed  Provinces  of  Distribution,  There  is 
no  parity  between  these  provinces  in  extent,  nor  in  the  phys- 
ical configuration  of  their  boundaries ;  and,  in  reference  to 
existing  conditions,  nothing  can  appear  to  be  more  arbitrary 
and  capricious  than  the  distribution  of  living  beings. 

The  study  of  distribution  is  not  confined  to  the  present 
order  of  Nature ;  but,  by  the  help  of  geology,  the  naturalist  is 
enabled  to  obtain  clear,  though  too  fragmentary,  evidence  of  the 
characters  of  the  faunas  and  floras  of  antecedent-epochs.  The  re- 
mains of  organisms  which  are  contained  in  the  stratified  rocks 
prove  that,  in  any  given  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  living 
population  of  earlier  epochs  was  different  from  that  which  now 
exists  in  the  locality  ;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  difference 
becomes  greater  the  farther  we  go  back  in  time.  The  organic 
remains  which  are  found  in  the  later  Cainozoic  deposits  of  any 
district  are  always  closely  allied  to  those  now  found  in  the 
province  of  distribution  in  which  that  locality  is  included ; 
while  in  the  older  Cainozoic  the  resemblance  is  less ;  and  in 
the  Mesozoic,  and  the  Palasozoic  strata,  .the  fossils  may  be 
similar  to  creatures  at  present  living  in  some  other  province, 
or  may  be  altogether  unlike  any  which  now  exist. 
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In  any  given  locality,  the  succession  of  living  forms  may 
appear  to  be  interrupted  by  numerous  breaks — ^the  associated 
species  in  each  fossiliferous  bed  being  quite  distinct  from 
those  above  and  those  below  them.  But  the  tendency  of  all 
palaeontological  investigation  is  to  show  that  these  breaks  are 
only  apparent,  and  arise  from  the  incompleteness  of  the  series 
of  remains  which  happens  to  have  been  preserved  in  any  given 
locality.  As  the  area  over  which  accurate  geological  investi- 
gations have  been  carried  on  extends,  and  as  the  fossiliferous 
rocks  found  in  one  locality  fill  up  the  gaps  left  in  another,  so 
do  the  abrupt  demarkations  between  the  faunae  and  floraB  of 
successive  epochs  disappear — a  certain  proportion  of  the  gen- 
era and  even  of  the  species  of  every  period,  great  or  small, 
being  found  to  be  continued  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  into 
the  next  succeeding  period.  It  is  evident,  in  fact,  that  the 
changes  in  the  living  population  of  the  globe  which  have  taken 
place  during  its  history  have  been  effected,  not  by  the  sud- 
den replacement  of  one  set  of  living  beings  by  another,  but 
by  a  process  of  slow  and  gradual  introduction  of  new  species, 
accompanied  by  the  extinction  of  the  older  forms. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe  in  which  fossiliferous  rocks  have  yet  been  examined, 
the  successive  terms  of  the  series  of  living  forms  which  have 
thus  succeeded  one  another  are  analogous.  The  life  of  the 
Mesozoic  epoch  is  everywhere  characterized  by  the  abundance 
of  some  groups  of  species  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in 
either  earlier  or  later  formations  ;  and  the  like  is  true  of  the 
Palseozoio  epoch.  Hence  it  follows,  not  only  that  there  has 
been  a  succession  of  species,  but  that  the  general  nature  of 
that  succession  has  been  the  same  all  over  the  globe  ;  and  it 
is  on  this  ground  that  fossils  are  so  important  to  the  geologist 
as  marks  of  the  relative  age  of  rocks. 

The  determination  of  the  morphological  relations  of  the 
species  which  have  thus  succeeded  one  another,  is  a  problem 
of  profound  importance  and  difficulty,  the  solution  of  which, 
however,  is  already  clearly  indicated.  For,  in  several  cases, 
it  is  possible  to  show  that,  in  the  same  geographical  area,  a 
form  A,  which  existed  during  a  certain  geological  epoch,  has 
been  replaced  by  another  form  B,  at  a  later  period ;  and  that 
this  form  B  has  been  replaced,  still  later,  by  a  third  form  C. 
When  these  forms.  A,  B,  and  C,  are  compared  together  they 
are  fotmd  to  be  organized  upon  the  same  plan,  and  to  be 
very  similar  even  inmost  of  the  details  of  their  structure; 
but  B  differs  from  A  by  a  slight  modification  of  some  of  its 
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parts,  which  modification  is  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent 
in  C. 

In  other  words,  A,  B,  and  C,  differ  from  one  another  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  earlier  and  later  stages  of  the  em- 
bryo of  the  same  animals  differ ;  and,  in  successive  epochs, 
we  have  the  group  presenting  that  progressive  specialization 
which  characterizes  the  development  of  the  individual.  Clear 
evidence  that  this  progressive  specialization  of  structure  has 
actually  occurred  has  as  yet  been  obtained  in  only  a  few  cases 
(e.  g.,  EquidcB^  Crocodilia)^  and  these  are  confined  to  the 
highest  and  most  complicated  forms  of  life  ;  while  it  is  de- 
monstrable that,  even  as  reckoned  by  geological  time,  the  pro- 
cess must  have  been  exceedingly  slow. 

Among  the  lower  and  less  complicated  forms,  the  evidence 
of  progressive  modification,  furnished  by  comparison  of  the 
oldest  with  the  latest  forms,  is  slight,  or  absent ;  and  some 
of  these  have  certainly  persisted,  with  very  little  change, 
from  extremely  ancient  times  to  the  present  day.  It  is  as 
important  to  recognize  the  fact  that  certain  forms  of  life  have 
thus  persisted,  as  it  is  to  admit  that  others  have  undergone 
progressive  modification. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  successive  terms  in  the  series  of 
living  forms  are  analogous  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  But  the 
species  which  constitute  the  corresponding  or  homotaxic  terms 
in  the  series,  in  different  localities,  are  not  identical.  And, 
though  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  at  present  pre- 
cludes positive  assertion,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
geographical  provinces  have  existed  throughout  the  period 
during  which  organic  remains  furnish  us  with  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  life.  The  wide  distribution  of  certain  Palaeozoic 
forms  does  not  militate  against  this  view  ;  for  the  recent  in- 
vestigations into  the  nature  of  the  deep-sea  fauna  have  show^n 
that  numerous  Cruatacec^  JSchinodermatay  and  other  inver- 
tebrate animals,  have  as  wide  a  distribution  now  as  their  ana- 
logues possessed  in  the  Silurian  epoch. 

m.  Physiology. 

Thus  far,  living  beings  have  been  regarded  merely  as 
definite  forms  of  matter,  and  biology  has  presented  no  con- 
siderations of  a  different  order  from  those  which  meet  the 
student  of  mineralogy.  But  living  things  are  not  only  natural 
bodies,  having  a  definite  form  and  mode  of  structure,  growth, 
and  development.     They  are  machines  in  action  ;  and,  under 
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this  aspect,  the  phenomena  which  they  present  have  no  par- 
allel in  the  mineral  world. 

The  actions  of  living  matter  are  termed  its  functions ; 
and  these  functions,  varied  as  they  are,  may  be  reduced  to 
three  categories.  They  are  either — (1),  functions  which  affect 
the  material  composition  of  the  body,  and  determine  its  mass, 
which  is  the  balance  of  the  processes  of  waste  on  the  one 
hand  and  those  of  assimilation  on  the  other ;  or  (2),  they  are 
functions  which  subserve  the  process  of  reproduction,  which 
is  essentially  the  detachment  of  a  part  endowed  with  the  pow- 
er of  developing  into  an  independent  whole  ;  or  (3),  they  are 
functions  in  virtue  of  which  one  part  of  the  body  is  able  to 
exert  a  direct  influence  on  another,  and  the  body,  by  its  parts 
or  as  a  whole,  becomes  a  source  of  molar  motion.  The  first 
may  be  termed  siMteY^aJtive^  the  second  generative^  and  the 
third  correUUive  functions. 

.  Of  these  three  classes  of  functions  the  first  two  only  can 
be  said  to  be  invariably  present  in  living  beings,  all  of  which 
are  nourished,  grow,  and  multiply.  But  there  are  some  forms 
of  life,  such  as  many  jFSingiy  which  are  not  known  to  possess 
any  powers  of  changing  their  form  ;  in  which  the  protoplasm 
exhibits  no  movements,  and  reacts  upon  no  stimulus ;  and  in 
which  any  influence  which  the  different  parts  of  the  body  ex- 
ert upon  one  another  must  be  transmitted  indirectly  from 
molecule  to  molecule  of  the  common  mass.  In  most  of  the 
lowest  plants,  however,  and  in  all  animals  yet  known,  the 
body  either  constantly  or  temporarily  changes  its  form,  either 
with  or  without  the  application  of  a  special  stimvdus,  and 
thereby'modifies  the  relations  of  its  parts  to  one  another,  and 
of  the  whole  to  surrounding  bodies ;  while,  in  all  the  higher 
animals,  the  different  parts  of  the  body  are  able  to  affect,  and  be 
affected  by  one  another,  by  means  of  a  special  tissue,  termed 
nerve.  Molar  motion  is  effected  on  a  large  scale  by  means  of 
another  special  tissue,  muscle ;  and  the  organism  is  brought 
into  relation  with  surrounding  bodies  by  means  of  a  third 
kind  of  special  tissue— that  of  the  sensory  organs — by  means 
of  which  the  forces  exerted  by  surrounding  bodies  are  trans- 
muted into  affections  of  nerve. 

In  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  the  functions  which  have  been 
enumerated  are  seen  in  their  simplest  forms,  and  they  are  ex- 
erted indifferently,  or  nearly  so,  by  all  parts  of  the  proto- 
plasmic body  ;  and  the  like  is  true  of  the  functions  of  the 
body  of  even  the  highest  organisms,  so  long  as  they  are  in 
the  condition  of  the  nucleated  cell,  which  constitutes  the 
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starting-point  of  their  development.  But  the  first  process  in 
that  development  is  the  division  of  the  germ  into  a  number 
of  morphological  units  or  blastomeres,  which,  eventually,  give 
rise  to  cells  ;  and,  as  each  of  these  possesses  the  same  physio- 
logical functions  as  the  germ  itself,  it  follows  that  each  mor- 
phological unit  is  also  a  physiological  unit,  and  the  multicellu- 
lar mass  is  strictly  a  compound  organism,  made  up  of  a  mul- 
titude of  physiologically  independent  cells.  The  physiologi- 
cal activities  manifested  by  the  complex  whole  represent  the 
sum,  or  rather  the  resultant,  of  the  separate  and  independent 
physiological  activities  resident  in  each  of  the  simplier  con- 
stituents of  that  whole. 

The  morphological  changes  which  the  cells  undergo  in 
the  course  of  the  further  development  of  the  organism  do 
not  affect  their  individuality  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  modi- 
fication and  confluence  of  its  constituent  cells,  the  adult  or- 
ganism, however  complex,  is  still  an  aggregate  of  morphologi- 
cal imits.  Nor  is  it  less  an  aggregate  of  physiological  units, 
each  of  which  retains  its  fundamental  independence,  though 
that  independence  becomes  restricted  in  various  ways. 

Each  cell,  or  that  element  of  a  tissue  which  proceeds  from 
the  modification  of  a  cell,  must  needs  retain  its  sustentative 
functions  so  long  as  it  grows  or  maintains  a  condition  of 
equilibrium ;  but  the  most  completely  metamorphosed  cells 
show  no  trace  of  the  generative  function,  and  many  exhibit 
no  correlative  functions.  Contrariwise,  those  cells  of  the  adult 
organism  which  are  the  unmetamorphosed  derivatives  of  the 
germ  exhibit  all  the  primary  functions,  not  only  nourishing 
themselves  and  growing,  but  multiplying,  and  frequently 
showing  more  or  less  marked  movements. 

Organs  are  parts  of  ihe  body  which  perform  particular 
functions.  In  strictness,  perhaps,  it  is  not  quite  right  to 
speak  of  organs  of  sustentation  or  generation,  each  of  these 
functions  being  necessarily  performed  by  the  morphological 
unit  which  is  nourished  or  reproduced.  What  are  called  the 
organs  of  these  functions  are  the  apparatuses  by  which  cer- 
tain operations,  subsidiary  to  sustentation  and  generation,  are 
carried  on. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  sustentative  functions,  all  those 
organs  may  be  said  to  contribute  to  these  functions  which  are 
concerned  in  bringing  nutriment  within  the  reach  of  the  ulti- 
mate cells,  or  in  removing  waste  matter  from  them  ;  while  in 
the  case  of  the  generative  function,  all  those  organs  contribute 
to  the  function  which  produce  the  cells  from  which  germs  are 
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giTen  off;  or  help  in  the  evacution,  or  fertilization,  or  develop- 
ment, of  these  germs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  correlative  functions,  so  long  as 
they  are  exerted  by  a  simple  undifferentiated  morphological 
unit  or  cell,  are  of  the  simplest  character,  consisting  of  those 
modifications  of  position  which  can  be  effected  by  mere 
changes  in  the  form  or  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  pro- 
toplasm, or  of  those  prolongations  of  the  protoplasm  which 
are  called  pseudopodia  or  cilia.  But,  in  the  higher  animals 
and  plants,  the  movements  of  the  organism  and  of  its  parts 
are  brought  about  by  the  change  of  the  form  of  certain  tis- 
sues, the  property  of  which  is  to  shorten  in  one  direction 
when  exposed  to  certain  stimuli  Such  tissues  are  termed 
eofUracitle;  and,  in  their  most  fully  developed  condition, 
muscular.  The  stimulus  by  which  this  contraction  is  natu- 
rally brought  about  is  a  molecular  change,  either  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  contractile  tissue  itself  or  in  some  other  part 
of  the  body ;  in  which  latter  case,  the  motion  which  is  set  up 
in  that  part  of  the  body  must  be  propagated  to  the  contractile 
tissue  through  the  intermediate  substance  of  the  body.  In 
plants,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  that  parts  which  retain 
a  hardly  modified  cellular  structure  may  serve  as  channels  for 
the  transmission  of  this  molecular  motion  ;  whether  the  same 
is  true  of  animals  is  not  certain.  But,  in  all  the  more  com- 
plex animals,  a  peculiar  fibrous  tissue — nerve — serves  as  the 
agent  by  which  contractile  tissue  is  affected  by  changes  oc- 
curring elsewhere,  and  by  which  contractions  thus  initiated 
are  coordinated  and  brought  into  harmonious  combination. 
While  the  sustentative  functions  in  the  higher  forms  of  life 
are  still,  as  in  the  lower,  fundamentally  dependent  upon  the 
powers  inherent  in  all  the  physiological  units  which  make  up 
the  body,  the  correlative  functions  are,  in  the  former,  deputed 
to  two  sets  of  specially  modified  units,  which  constitute  the 
muscular  and  the  nervous  tissues. 

When  the  different  forms  of  life  are  compared  together  as 
physiological  machines,  they  are  found  to  differ  as  machines 
of  human  construction  do.  In  the  lower  forms,  the  mechan- 
ism, though  perfectly  well  adapted  to  do  the  work  fcr  which 
it  is  required,  is  rough,  simple,  and  weak;  while,  in  the 
higher,  it  is  finished,  complicated,  and  powerful.  Considered 
as  machines,  there  is  the  same  sort  of  difference  between  a 
polyp  and  a  horse  as  there  is  between  a  distaff  and  a  spin- 
ning-jenny. In  the  progress  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
organism,  there  is  a  gradual  differentiation  of  organs  and  of 
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functions.  Each  function  is  separated  into  many  parts,  which 
are  severally  intrusted  to  distinct  organs.  To  use  the  strik- 
ing phrase  of  Milne-Edwards,  in  passing  from  low  to  high 
organisms,  there  is  a  division  of  physiological  labor.  And 
exactly  the  same  process  is  observable  in  the  development  of 
any  of  the  higher  organisms  ;  so  that,  physiologically  as  well 
as  morphologicallv,  development  is  a  progress  from  the  gen- 
eral to  the  special. 

Thus  far,  the  physiological  activities  of  living  matter  have 
been  considered  in  themselves,  and  without  reference  to  any- 
thing that  may  affect  them  in  the  world  outside  the  living 
body.  But  living  matter  acts  on,  and  is  powerfully  affected 
by,  the  bodies  which  surround  it;  and  the  study  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the*  ^^ conditions  of  existence"  thus  determined 
constitutes  a  most  important  part  of  physiologj*. 

The  sustentative  functions,  for  example,  can  only  be  ex- 
erted under  certain  conditions  of  temperature,  pressure,  and 
light,  in  certain  media,  and  with  supplies  of  particular  kinds 
of  nutritive  matter ;  the  sufficiency  of  which  supplies,  arain, 
is  greatly  influenced  by  the  competition  of  other  organisms, 
which,  striving  to  satisfy  the  same  needs,  give  rise  to  the 
passive  *'  struggle  for  existence."  The  exercise  of  the  correl- 
ative functions  is  influenced  by  similar  conditions,  and  by  the 
direct  conflict  with  other  organisms,  which  constitutes  the  ac- 
tive struggle  for  existence.  And,  finally,  the  generative  func- 
tions are  subject  to  extensive  modifications,  dependent  partly 
upon  what  are  commonly  called  external  conditions,  and  part- 
ly upon  wholly  unknown  agencies.    . 

In  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  the  only  mode  of  generation 
at  present  known  is  the  division  of  the  body  into  two  or  more 
parts,  each  of  which  then  grows  to  the  size  and  assumes  the 
form  of  its  parent,  and  repeats  the  process  of  multiplication. 
This  method  of  multiplication  by  fission  is  properly  called 
generation,  because  the  parts  wnich  are  separated  are  sev- 
erally competent  to  give  rise  to  individual  organisms  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  from  which  they  arose. 

In  many  of  the  lowest  organisms  the  process  is  modified 
so  far  that,  instead  of  the  parent  dividing  into  two  equal 
parts,  only  a  small  portion  of  its  substance  is  detached,  as  a 
bud,  which  develops  into  the  likeness  of  its  parent.  This 
is  generation  by  gemmation.  Generation  by  fission  and  by 
gemmation  is  not  confined  to  the  simplest  forms  of  life, 
however.     On  the  contrary,  both  modes  of  multiplication  are 
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common  not  only  among  plants,  but  among  animals  of  con- 
siderable complexity. 

The  multiplication  of  flowering  plants  by  bulbs,  that  of 
annelids  by  fission,  and  that  of  polyps  by  budding,  are  well- 
known  examples  of  these  modes  of  reproduction.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  bud  or  the  segment  consists  of  a  multitude 
of  more  or  less  metamorphosed  cells.  But,  in  other  in- 
stances, a  single  cell  detached  from  a  mass  of  such  undiffer- 
entiated cells  contained  in  the  parental  organism  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  new  organism,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  such 
a  detached  cell  may  be  more  fitly  called  a  bud  or  a  segment 
— ^whether  the  process  is  more  akin  to  fission  or  to  gemma- 
tion. 

In  all  these  cases  the  development  of  the  new  being  from 
the  detached  germ  takes  place  without  the  influence  of  other 
living  matter.  Common  as  the  process  is  in  plants  and  in 
the  lower  animals,  it  becomes  rare  among  the  higher  animals. 
In  these,  the  reproduction  of  the  whole  organism  from  a  part, 
in  the  way  indicated  above,  ceases.  At  most  we  find  that 
the  cells  at  the  end  of  an  amputated  portion  of  the  organism 
are  capable  of  reproducing  the  lost  part ;  in  the  very  highest 
animals,  even  this  power  vanishes  in  the  adult ;  and,  in  most 
parts  of  the  body,  though  the  undifferentiated  cells  are 
capable  of  multiplication,  their  progeny  grow,  not  into  whole 
organisms  like  that  of  which  they  form  a  part,  but  into  ele- 
ments of  the  tissues. 

Throughout  almost  the  whole  series  of  living  beings,  how- 
ever, we  find  concurrently  with  the  process  of  agamogeneaisy 
or  asexual  generation,  another  method  of  generation,  in  which 
the  development  of  the  germ  into  an  organism  resembling 
the  parent  depends  on  an  influence  exerted  by  living  matter 
different  from  the  germ.  This  is  gamogenesis  or  sexual  gen- 
eration. Looking  at  the  facts  broadly,  and  without  reference 
to  many  exceptions  in  detail,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is' an 
inverse  relation  between  agamogenetic  and  gamogenetic  re- 
production. In  the  lowest  organisms  gamogenesis  has  not 
yet  been  observed,  while  in  the  highest  agamogenesis  is  ab- 
sent. In  many  of  the  lower  forms  of  life  agamogenesis  is  the 
common  and  predominant  mode  of  reproduction,  while  gamo- 
genesis is  exceptional ;  on  the  contrary,  in  many  of  the  high- 
er, while  gamogenesis  is  the  rule,  agamogenesis  takes  place 
exceptionally. 

In  its  simplest  condition,  which  is  termed  "  conjugation^ 
sexual  generation  consists  in  the  coalescence  of  two  similar 
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masses  of  protoplasmic  matter,  derived  from  different  parts 
of  the  same  organism,  or  from  two  organisms  of  the  same 
species,  and  the  single  mass  which  results  from  the  fusion 
develops  into  a  new  organism. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  there  is  a  marked  mor- 
phological diiference  between  the  two  factors  in  the  process, 
and  then  one  is  called  the  tnalej  and  the  other  the  femcUey 
element.  The  female  element  is  relatively  large,  and  under- 
goes but  little  change  of  form.  In  all  the  higher  plants  and 
animals  it  is  a  nucleated  cell,  to  which  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  nutritive  material,  constituting  a  food-yeLk^  may 
be  added. 

The  male  element,  on  the  other  hand,  is  relatively  small. 
It  may  be  conveyed  to  the  female  element  by  an  outgrowth 
of  the  wall  of  its  cell,  which  is  short  in  many  Alga  and  r\Angiy 
but  becomes  an  immensely  elongated  tubular  filament,  in  the 
case  of  the  pollen-cell  of  flowering  plants.  But,  more  com- 
monly, the  protoplasm  of  the  male  cell  becomes  converted 
into  rods  or  filaments,  which  usually  are  in  active  vibratile 
movement,  and  sometimes  are  propelled  by  numerous  cilia. 
Occasionally,  however,  as  in  many  Nematoidea  and  Arthro- 
poda^  they  are  devoid  of  mobility. 

The  manner  in  which  the  contents  of  the  pollen-tube 
affect  the  embryo  cell  in  flowering  plants  is  unknown,  as  no 
perforation  through,  which  the  contents  of  the  poUen-tube 
may  pass,  so  as  actually  to  mix  with  the  substance  of  the  em- 
bryo cell,  has  been  discovered  ;  and  there  is  the  same  diffi- 
culty with  respect  to  the  conjugative  processes  of  some  of  the 
Cryptogamia,  But  in  the  great  majority  of  plants,  and  in 
all  animals,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  substance  of  the 
male  element  actually  mixes  with  that  of  the  female,  so 
that,  in  all  these  cases,  the  sexual  process  remains  one  of  con- 
jugation ;  and  impregnation  is  the  physical  admixture  of  pro- 
toplasmic matter  derived  from  two  sources,  which  may  be 
either  different  parts  of  the  same  organism,  or  different  organ- 
isms. 

The  effect  of  impregnation  appears  in  all  cases  to  be  that 
the  impregnated  protoplasm  tends  to  divide  into  portions 
{bla8tomeres)y  which  may  remain  united  as  a  single  cell-agg^- 
gate,  or  some  or  all  of  which  may  become  separate  organ- 
isms. A  longer  or  shorter  period  of  rest,  in  many  cases, 
intervenes  between  the  act  of  impregnation  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  process  of  division. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  female  cell,  which  directly  receives 
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the  influeuce  of  the  male,  is  that  which  undergoes  division 
and  eventual  deyelopment  into  independent  germs ;  but  there 
are  some  plants,  such  as  the  JFloridece^  in  which  this  is  not 
the  case.  In  these,  the  protoplasmic  body  of  the  trichogyne, 
which  unites  with  the  spermatozooids,  does  not  undergo 
division  itself,  but  transmits  some  influence  to  adjacent  cells, 
in  virtue  of  which  they  become  subdivided  into  independent 
germs  or  spores.   • 

There  is  still  much  obscuritj  respecting  the  reproductive 
processes  of  the  Infusoria  ;  but,  in  the  YorticeUidm^  it  would 
appear  that  conjugation  merely  determines  a  condition  of  the 
whole  organism,  which  gives  rise  to  the  division  of  the  endo- 
plast  or  so-called  nucleus,  by  which  germs  are  thrown  off; 
and,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  process  would  have  some  analogy 
to  what  takes  place  in  the  JFlaridecB. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  conjugation  by  which 
two  distinct  Diporpm  combine  into  that  extraordinary  double 
organism,  the  Diphzodn  paradoxumy  does  not  directly  give 
rise  to  germs,  but  determines  the  development  of  the  sexual 
organs  in  each  of  the  conjugated  individuals ;  and  the  same 
process  takes  place  in  a  large  number  of  the  Infusoria^  if 
what  are  supposed  to  be  male  sexual  elements  in  them  are 
really  such. 

The  process  of  impregnation  in  the  FlorideiB  is  remark- 
ably interesting,  from  its  bearing  upon  the  changes  which 
fecundation  is  known  to  produce  upon  parts  of  the  parental 
organism  other  than  the  ovum,  even  in  the  highest  animals 
and  plants. 

The  nature  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  male  element 
upon  the  female  is  wholly  unknown.  No  morphological  dis- 
tinction can  be  drawn  between  those  cells  which  are  capable 
of  reproducing  the  whole  organism  without  impregnation 
and  those  which  need  it,  as  is  obvious  from  what  happens  in 
insects,  where  eggs  which  ordinarily  require  impregnation, 
exceptionally,  as  in  many  moths,  or  regularly,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  drones  among  bees,  develop  without  impregnation. 
Even  in  the  higher  animals,  such  as  the  fowl,  the  earlier 
stages  of  division  of  the  germ  may  take  place  without  im- 
pregnation. 

In  fact,  generation  may  be  regarded  as  a  particular  case 
of  cell-multiplication,  and  impregnation  simply  as  one  of  the 
many  conditions  which  may  determine  or  affect  that  process. 
In  the  lowest  organisms  the  simple  protoplasmic  mass  divides, 
and  each  part  retains  all  the  physiological  properties  of  the 
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whole,  and  consequently  constifcutes  a  germ  whence  the  whole 
body  can  be  reproduced.  In  more  advanced  organisms  each  of 
the  multitude  of  cells  into  which  the  embryo  cell  is  converted 
at  first,  probably  retains  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  physiological 
capabilities  of  the  whole,  and  is  capable  of  serving  as  a  re- 
productive germ  ;  but,  as  division  goes  on,  and  many  of  the 
cells  which  result  from  division  acquire  special  morphological 
and  physiological  properties,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  they, 
in  proportion,  lose  their  more  general  characters.  In  propor- 
tion, for  example,  as  the  tendency  of  a  given  cell  to  become  a 
muscle-cell  or  a  cartilage-cell  is  more  marked  and  definite,  it 
is  readily  conceivable  that  its  primitive  capacity  to  reproduce 
the  whole  organism  should  be  reduced,  though  it  might  not  be 
altogether  abolished.  If  this  view  is  well  based,  the  power  of 
reproducing  the  whole  organism  would  be  limited  to  those 
cells  which  had  acquired  no  special  tendencies,  and  conse- 
quently had  retained  all  the  powers  of  the  primitive  cell  in 
which  the  organism  commenced  its  existence.  The  more  ex- 
tensively diffused  such  cells  were,  the  more  generallj^  might 
multiplication  by  budding  or  fission  take  place ;  the  more  lo- 
calized, the  more  limited  would  be  the  parts  of  the  organism 
in  which  such  a  process  would  take  place.  And,  even  where 
such  cells  occurred,  their  development  or  non-development 
might  be  connected  with  conditions  of  nutrition.  It  depends 
on  the  nutriment  supplied  to  the  female  larva  of  a  bee  wheth- 
er it  shall  become  a  neuter  or  a  sexually  perfect  female ;  and 
the  sexual  perfection  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  internal 
parasites  is  similarly  dependent  upon  their  food,  and  perhaps 
on  other  conditions,  such  as  the  temperature  of  the  medium 
in  which  they  live.  Thus  the  gradual  disappearance  of  aga- 
mogenesis  in  the  higher  animals  would  be  related  with  that 
increasing  specialization  of  function  which  is  their  essential 
characteristic ;  and,  when  it  ceases  to  occur  altogether,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  no  cells  are  left  which  retain  unmodified 
the  powers  of  the  primitive  embryo  cell.  The  organism  is 
like  a  society  in  which  every  one  is  so  engrossed  by  his  spe- 
cial business  that  he  has  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  marry. 
Even  the  female  elements  in  the  highest  organisms,  little 
as  they  differ  to  all  appearance  from  undifferentiated  cells, 
and  though  they  are  directly  derived  from  epithelial  cells 
which  have  undergone  very  little  modification  from  the  condi- 
tion of  blastomeres,  are  incapable  of  full  development  unless 
they  are  subjected  to  the  influence'of  the  male  element,  which 
may,  as  Caspar  Wolff  suggested,  be  compared  to  a  kind  of 
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nutriment.  But  it  is  a  Hying  nutriment,  in  some  respects 
comparable  to  that  which  would  be  supplied  to  an  animal 
kept  alive  bj  transfusion,  and  its  molecules  transfer  to  the 
impregnated  embryo  cell  all  the  special  characters  of  the  or- 
ganism to  which  it  belonged. 

The  tendency  of  the  germ  to  reproduce  the  characters  of 
its  immediate  parents,  combined,  in  the  case  of  sexual  genera- 
tion, with  the  tendency  to  reproduce  the  characters  of  the 
male,  is  the  source  of  the  singular  phenomena  of  hereditary 
transmission.  No  structural  modification  is  so  slight,  and  no 
functional  peculiarity  is  so  insignificant  in  either  parent,  that 
it  may  not  make  its  appearance  in  the  offspring.  But  the 
transmission  of  parental  peculiarities  depends  greatly  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  acquired.  Such  as  have 
arisen  naturally,  and  have  been  hereditary  through  many  an- 
tecedent generations,  tend  to  appear  in  the  progeny  with 
great  force ;  while  artificial  modifications — such,  for  example, 
as  result  from  mutilation — are  rarely,  if  ever,  transmitted. 
Circumcision  through  innumerable  ancestral  generations  does 
not  appear  to  have  reduced  that  rite  to  a  mere  formality,  as 
it  should  have  done  if  the  abbreviated  prepuce  had  become 
hereditary  in  the  descendants  of  Abraham  ;  while  modem 
lambs  are  bom  with  long  tails,  notwithstanding  the  long-con- 
tinued practice  of  cutting  those  of  every  generation  short. 
And  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  supposed  hereditary 
transmission  of  the  habit  of  retrieving  among  dogs  is  really 
what  it  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  ;  on  the  other  side,  Brown- 
Sdqnard's  case  of  the  transmission  of  artificially-induced  epi- 
lepsy in  Guinea-pigs  is  undoubtedly  very  weighty. 

Although  the  germ  always  tends  to  reproduce,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  organism  from  which  it  is  derived,  the  result 
of  its  development  differs  somewhat  from  the  parent.  Usually 
the  amount  of  variation  is  insignificant ;  but  it  may  be  con- 
siderable, as  in  the  so-called  "  sports  ; "  and  such  variations, 
whether  useful  or  useless,  may  be  transmitted  with  great  te- 
nacity to  the  offspring  of  the  subjects  of  them. 

In  many  plants  and  animals  which  multiply  both  asexually 
and  sexually  there  is  no  definite  relation  between  the  aga- 
mogenetio  and  the  gamogenetic  phenomena.  The  organism 
may  multiply  asexually  before,  or  after,  or  concurrently  with, 
the  occurrence  of  sexual  generation. 

But  in  a  great  many  of  the  lower  organisms,  both  animal 
and  vegetable,  the  organism  (A)  which  results  from  the  im- 
pregnated germ  produces  offspring  only  agamogenetically. 
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It  thus  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  indepeDdent  organisms  (B, 
B,  B,  .  .  .),  which  are  more  or  less  different  from  A,  and 
which  sooner  or  later  acquire  generative  organs.  From  their 
impregnated  germs  A  is  reproduced.  The  process  thus  de- 
scribed is  what  has  been  termed  the  *'  alternation  of  genera- 
tions "  under  its  simplest  form — ^for  example,  as  it  is  exhibited 
by  the  SaipoB.  In  more  complicated  oases  the  independent 
organisms  which  correspond  with  B  may  give  rise  agamo- 
genetically  to  others  (B ),  and  these  to  others  (B,),  and  so 
on  (e.  g.,  Aphis).  But,  however  long  the  series,  a  final  term 
appears  which  develops  sexual  organs,  and  reproduces  A. 
The  ^^  alternation  of  generations  "  is,  therefore,  in  strictness, 
an  alternation  of  asexual  with  sexual  generation,  in  which 
the  products  of  the  one  process  differ  from  those  of  the 
other. 

The  Hydrozoa  offer  a  complete  series  of  gradations  be- 
tween those  cases  in  which  the  term  B  is  represented  by  a 
free,  self -nourishing  organism  (e.  g.,  Cyan(Ba)y  through  those 
in  which  it  is  free  but  unable  to  feed  itself  ( GalycojmaridoB)^ 
to  those  in  which  the  sexual  elements  are  developed  in  bodies 
which  resemble  free  zoOid^,  but  are  never  detached,  and  are 
mere  generative  organs  of  the  body  on  which  they  are  devel- 
oped (Oordylophora), 

In  the  last  case  the  ^'  individual  "  is  the  total  product  of 
the  development  of  the  impregnated  embryo,  all  the  parts  of 
which  remain  in  material  continuity  with  one  another.  The 
multiplication  of  mouths  and  stomachs  in  a  Cordylophora  no 
more  makes  it  an  aggregation  of  different  individuals  than 
the  multiplication  of  segments  and  legs  in  a  centipede  con- 
verts that  Arthropod  into  a  compound  animal.  The  Cordy- 
lophora is  a  differentiation  of  a  whole  into  many  parts,  and 
the  use  of  any  terminology  which  implies  that  it  results  from 
the  coalescence  of  many  parts  into  a  whole  is  to  be  depre- 
cated. 

In  Cordylophora  the  generative  organs  are  incapable  of 
maintaining  a  separate  existence  ;  but  in  nearly-allied  Hydro* 
Tsoa  the  unquestionable  homologues  of  these  organs  become 
free  zoOids,  in  many  cases  capable  of  feeding  and  growing, 
and  developing  the  sexual  elements  oqly  after  they  have  un- 
dergone considerable  changes  of  form.  Morphologically,  the 
swarm  of  Medusm  thus  set  free  from  a  HydrozoOn  are  as 
much  organs  of  the  latter  as  the  multitudinous  pinnules  of  a 
ComatiUaj  with  their  genital  glands,  are  organs  of  the  Echi- 
noderm.     Morphologically,  therefore,  the  equivalent  of  the 
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individual  ComatiUa  is  the  Hydrozoio  stock  pins  all  the  Me- 
'duscB  which  proceed  from  it. 

No  doubt  it  sounds  paradoxical  to  speak  of  a  million  of 
Aphides^  for  example,  as  parts  of  one  morphological  individ- 
ual ;  but  beyond  the  momentary  shock  of  the  paradox  no 
harm  is  done.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  asexual  Aphides 
are  held  to  be  individuals,  it  follows,  as  a  logical  consequence, 
not  only  that  all  the  poljrps  on  a  Cardylophora  tree  are 
**  feeding  individuuls,"  and  all  the  genital  sacs  ''  generative 
individuals,"  while  the  stem  must  be  a  '^  stump  individual," 
but  that  the  eyes  and  legs  of  a  lobster  are  ^'  ocular "  and 
^'  locomotive  individuals.''  And  this  conception  is  not  only 
somewhat  more  paradoxical  than  the  other,  but  suggests  a 
conception  of  the  origin  of  the  complexity  of  animal  struct- 
ure which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  fact. 

IV.  ^Etiology. 

Morphology,  distribution,  and  pbvsiology,  investigate  and 
determine  the  facts  of  biology.  M^XoXogy  has  for  its  object 
the  ascertainment  of  the  causes  of  these  facts,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  biological  phenomena,  by  showing  that  they  con- 
stitute particular  cases  of  general  physical  laws.  It  is  hardly 
needful  to  say  that  aetiology,  as  thus  conceived,  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  that  the  seething '  controversies,  to  which  the 
attempt  to  found  this  branch  of  science  made  in  the  '^  Origin 
of  Species  "  has  given  rise,  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  this  place. 
At  most,  the  general  nature  of  the  problems  to  be  solved,  and 
the  course  of  inquiry  needful  for  their  solution,  may  be  indi- 
cated. 

In  any  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  of 
life,  the  first  question  which  arises  is.  Whether  we  have  any 
knowledge,  and  if  so,  what  knowledge,  of  the  origin  of  living 
matter  ? 

In  the  case  of  all  conspicuous  and  easily-studied  organ- 
isms, it  has  been  obvious,  since  the  study  of  Nature  began, 
that  living  beings  arise  by  generation  from  living  beings  of 
a  like  kind ;  but,  before  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, learned  and  unlearned  alike  shared  the  conviction  that 
this  rule  was  not  of  universal  application,  and  that  multitudes 
of  the  smaller  and  more  obscure  organisms  were  produced  by 
the  fermentation  of  not-living,  and  especially  of  putrefying 
dead  matter,  by  what  was  then  termed  generatio  oequivoca 
or  sporUanea^  and  is  now  called  dbiogeneais^    Bcdi  showed 
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that  the  general  belief  was  erroneous  in  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances  ;  Spallanzani  added  largely  to  the  list ;  while  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  scientific  helminthologists  of  the  present 
century  have  eliminated  a  further  category  of  cases  in  which 
it  was  possible  to  doubt  the  applicability  of  the  rule  *'  omne 
vivum  e  vivo  "  to  the  more  complex  organisms  which  consti- 
tute the  present  f  auoa  and  flora  of  the  earth.  Even  the  most 
extravagant  supporters  of  abiogenesis  at  the  present  day  do 
not  pretend  that  organisms  of  higher  rank  than  the  lowest 
J^ngi  and  Protozoa  are  produced  otherwise  than  by  genera- 
tion from  preexisting  organisms.  But  it  is  pretended  that 
Baeteriaj  TontlcB,  certain  Fungi^  and  '^  Monads,"  are  de- 
veloped under  conditions  which  render  it  impossible  that 
these  organisms  should  have  proceeded  directly  from  living 
matter. 

The  experimental  evidence  adduced  in  favor  of  this  prop- 
osition is  always  of  one  kind,  and  the  reasoning  on  which 
the  conclusion  that  abiogenesis  occurs  is  based  may  be  stated 
in  the  following  form  : 

All  living  matter  is  killed  by  being  heated  to  n  degrees. 

The  contents  of  a  vessel,  the  entry  of  germs  from  without 
into  which  is  prevented,  have  been  heated  to  n  degrees. 

Therefore,  all  living  matter  which  may  have  existed  there- 
in has  been  killed. 

But  living  JBacteria^  etc.,  have  appeared  in  these  contents 
subsequently  to  their  being  heated. 

Therefore,  they  have  been  formed  abiogenetically. 

No  objection  can  be  taken  to  the  logical  form  of  this  rea- 
soning, but  it  is  obvious  that  its  applicability  to  any  particu- 
lar case  depends  entirely  upon  the  validity,  in  that  case,  of 
the  first  and  second  propositions. 

Suppose  a  fluid  to  be  full  of  Bacteria  in  active  motion, 
what  evidence  have  we  that  they  are  killed  when  that  fluid 
is  heated  to  n  degrees  ?  There  is  but  one  kind  of  conclusive 
evidence,  namely,  that  from  that  time  forth  no  living  Bacteria 
make  their  appearance  in  the  liqjuid,  supposing  it  to  be  prop- 
erly protected  from  the  intrusion  of  fresh  jbacteria.  The 
only  other  evidence,  that,  for  example,  which  may  be  fur- 
nished by  the  cessation  ctf  the  motion  of  the  Bacteria^  and 
such  slight  changeslis  our  microscopes  permit  us  to  observe 
in  their  optical  characters,  is  simply  presumptive  evidence  of 
death,  and  no  more  conclusive  than  the  stillness  and  paleness 
of  a  man  in  a  swoon  are  proof  that  he  is  dead.  And  the 
caution  is  the  more  necessary  in  the  case  of  Bacteria^  since 
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many  of  them  naturally  pass  a  considerable  part  of  their  ex- 
istence in  a  condition  in  which  they  show  no  marks  of  life 
whatever  save  growth  and  multiplication. 

If  indeed  it  could  be  proved  that,  in  cases  which  are  not 
open  to  doubt,  living  matter  is  always  and  invariably  killed 
at  precisely  the  same  temperature,  there  might  be  some 
ground  for  the  assumption  that,  in  those  which  are  obscure, 
death  must  take  place  under  tbe  same  circumstances.  But 
what  are  the  facts?  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that, 
leaving  Sctcteria  aside,  the  range  of  high  temperatures  be- 
tween the  lowest,  at  wbich  some  living  things  are  certainly 
killed,  and  the  highest,  at  which  others  certainly  live,  is  rather 
more  than  100^  Fahr.,  that  is  to  say,  between  104°  Fahr.  and 
208^  Fahr.  It  makes  no  sort  of  difference  to  the  argument 
how  living  beings  have  come  to  be  able  to  bear  such  a  tern- 
perature  as  the  last  mentioned  ;  the  fact  that  they  do  so  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that,  under  certain  conditions,  such  a  tem- 
perature is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  life.^ 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assumption 
that  all  living  matter  is  killed  at  some  given  temperature  be- 
tween lOi""  and  208''  Fahr. 

No  experimental  evidence  that  a  liquid  may  be  heated  to 
n  degrees,  and  yet  subsequently  give  rise  to  living  organisms, 
is  of  the  smallest  value  as  proof  that  abiogenesis  has  taken 
place,  and  for  two  reasons :  Firstly,  there  is  no  proof  that 
organisms  of  the  kind  in  question  are  dead,  except  their  per- 
manent incapacity  to  grow  and  reproduce  their  kind  ;  and, 
secondly,  since  we  know  that  conditions  may  largely  modify 
the  power  of  resistance  of  such  organisms  to  heat,  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  such  conditions  existed  in  the  experiment 
in  question,  than  that  the  organisms  were  generated  afresh 
out  of  dead  matter. 

Not  only  is  the  kind  of  evidence  adduced  in  favor  of 
abiogenesis  logically  insufficient  to  furnish  proof  of  its  occur- 
rence, but  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  well-based  induction,  that 
the  more  careful  the  investigator,  and  the  more  complete  his 
mastery  over  the  endless  practical  difficulties  which  surround 
experimentation  on  this  subject,  the  more  certain  are  his  ex- 
periments to  give  a  negative  result ;  while  positive  results 
are  no  less  sure  to  crown  the  efforts  of  the  clumsy  and  the 
careless. 

^  Messrs.  Dallinger  and  Brysdale  have  recently  shown  sood  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  genns  of  some  Monads  are  not  destroyed  oy  exposure  to  a 
temperature  of  260^  Fahr.  or  even  800*  Fahr. 
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It  is  argued  that  a  belief  in  abiogenesis  is  a  necessary 
corollary  from  the  doctrine  of  Evolution.  This  may  be  true 
of  the  occurrence  of  abiogenesis  at  some  time;  but  if  the 
present  day^  or  any  recorded  epoch  of  geological  time,  be  in 
question,  the  exact  contrary  holds  good.  If  all  living  beings 
have  been  evolved  from  preexisting  forms  of  life,  it  is  enough 
that  a  single  particle  of  living  protoplasm  should  once  have 
appeared  on  the  globe,  as  the  result  of  no  matter  what  agency. 
In  the  eyes  of  a  consistent  evolutionist,  any  further  indepen- 
dent formation  of  protoplasm  would  be  sheer  waste. 

The  production  of  living  matter  since  the  time  of  its  first 
appearance,  only  by  way  of  biogenesis,  implies  that  the  spe- 
cific forms  of  the  lower  kinds  of  life  have  undergone  but  little 
change  in  the  course  of  geological  time,  and  this  is  said  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  the  fact  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion properly  understood,  that  doctrine  being  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  either  the  progression,  the  retipgression,  or  the 
stationary  condition,  of  any  particular  species  for  indefinite 
periods  of  time ;  and,  secondly,  if  it  were,  it  would  be  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  inasmuch  as  it  is  un- 
questionably true  that  certain,  even  highly-organized,  forms 
of  life  have  persisted  without  any  sensible  change  for  very 
long  periods.  The  Ihrebratula  paittacea  of  the  present  day, 
for  example,  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Cretaceous 
epoch,  while  the  highly-organized  Teleostean  fish,  Beryx^  of 
the  Chalk,  differed  only  in  minute  specific  characters  from 
that  which  now  lives.  Is  it  seriously  suggested  that  the  ex- 
isting lerebratulm  and  JBerycea  are  not  the  lineal  descendants 
of  their  Cretaceous  ancestors,  but  that  their  modem  repre- 
sentatives have  been  independently  developed  from  primordial 
germs  in  the  interval  ?  But  if  this  is  too  fantastic  a  sugges- 
tion for  grave  consideration,  why  are  we  to  believe  that  the 
OlohigerinoB  of  the  present  day  are  not  lineally  descended 
from  the  Cretaceous  forms  ?  And,  if  their  unchanged  genera- 
tions have  succeeded  one  another  for  all  the  enormous  time 
represented  by  the  deposition  of  the  Chalk  and  that  of  the 
Tertiarv  and  Quaternary  deposits,  what  difficulty  is  there  in 
supposing  that  they  may  not  have  persisted  unchanged  for  a 
greatly  longer  period  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  trustworthy  direct  evidence  that  abiogenesis  does 
take  place,  or  has  taken  place,  within  the  period  during 
which  the  existence  of  life  on  the  globe  is  recorded.     But  it 
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need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  fact  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  interfere  with  any  conclusion  that  may  be 
arrived  at,  deductivelVy  from  other  considerations  that,  at 
some  time  or  other,  abiogenesis  must  have  taken  place. 

If  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  is  true,  living  matter  must 
have  arisen  from  not-living  matter ;  for,  by  the  hypothesis, 
the  condition  of  the  globe  was  at  one  time  such  that  living 
matter  oould  not  have  existed  in  it,*  life  being  entirely  in- 
compatible with  the  gaseous  state.  But,  living  matter  once 
originated,  there  is  no  necessity  for  another  origination,  since 
the  hypothesis  postulates  the  unlimited,  though  perhaps  not 
indefinite,  modifiability  of  such  matter. 

Of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  origination  of  living 
matter,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
But  postulating  the  existence  of  living  matter  endowed  with 
that  power  of  hereditary  transmission,  and  with  that  tendency 
to  vary  which  is  found  in  all  such  matter,  Mr.  Darwin  has 
shown  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  interaction  between 
living  matter  and  surrounding  conditions,  which  results  in 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
gradual  evolution  of  plants  and  animals  from  their  simplest 
to  their  most  complicated  forms,  and  for  the  known  phe- 
nomena of  Morphology,  Physiology,  and  Distribution. 

Bfr.  Darwin  has  further  endeavored  to  give  a  physical 
explanation  of  hereditary  transmission  by  his  hypothesis 
of  Pangenesis ;  while  he  seeks  for  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only  cause  of  variation  in  the  influence  of  changing  condi- 
tions. 

It  is  on  this  point  that  the  chief  divergence  exists  among 
those  who  accept  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  its  general 
outlines.  Three  views  may  be  taken  of  the  causes  of  varia- 
tion : 

a.  In  virtue  of  its  molecular  structure,  the  organism  may 
tend  to  vary.  This  variability  may  either  be  indefinite,  or 
may  be  limited  to  certain  directions  by  intrinsic  conditions. 
In  the  former  case,  the  result  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
would  be  the  survival  of  the  fittest  among  an  indefinite 
number  of  varieties';  in  the  latter  case,  it  would  be  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  among  a  certain  set  of  varieties,  the 

>  It  makes  no  difference  if  we  adopt  Sir  W.  Thomson's  hypothesis,  and 
suppose  that  the  germs  of  living  things  have  been  transported  to  our  globe 
from  some  other,  seeing  that  there  is  as  much  reason  for  supposing  that  all 
stellar  and  planetary  components  of  the  universe  are  or  have  been  gaseous,  as 
that  the  earth  has  passed  through  this  stage. 
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nature  and  number  of  which  would  be  predetermined  hj  the 
molecular  structure  of  the  organism. 

b.  The  organism  may  have  no  intrinsic  tendency  to  yary, 
but  variation  may  be  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  con- 
ditions external  to  it.  And  in  this  case,  also,  the  variability 
induced  may  be  either  indefinite  or  defined  by  intrinsic  limi- 
tation. 

c.  The  two  former  cases  may  be  combined,  and  variation 
may  to  some  extent  depend  upon  intrinsic,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent upon  extrinsic,  conditions. 

At  present  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  such  evidence  as 
would  justify. the  positive  adoption  of  any  one  of  these  views 
exists. 

If  all  living  beings  have  come  into  existence  by  the  gradual 
modification,  through  a  long  series  of  generations,  of  a  pri- 
mordial living  matter,  the  phenomena  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment ought  to  be  explicable  as  particular  cases  of  the  general 
law  of  hereditary  transmission^  On  this  view,  a  tadpole  is 
first  a  fish,  and  then  a  tailed  amphibian,  provided  with  both 
gills  and  lungs,  before  it  becomes  a  frog,  because  the  frog 
was  the  last  term  in  a  series  of  modifications  whereby  some 
ancient  fish  became  a  urodele  amphibian;  and  the  urodele 
amphibian  became  an  anurous  amphibian.  In  fact,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  embryo  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  ancestral 
history  of  the  species. 

If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  the  development  of  any 
organism  should  furnish  the  key  to  its  ancestral  history ;  and 
the  attempt  to  decipher  the  full  pedigree  of  orsranisms  from 
so  much  of  the  family  history  as  is  recorded  in  tneir  develop- 
ment has  given  rise  to  a  special  branch  of  biological  specula- 
tion, termed  phytogeny. 

In  practice,  however,  the  reconstruction  of  the  pedigree  of 
a  group  from  the  developmental  history  of  its  existing  mem- 
bers is  fraught  with  difficulties.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  series  of  developmental  stages  of  the  individual  organism 
never  presents  more  than  an  abbreviated  and  condensed  sum- 
mary of  ancestral  conditions;  while  this  summary  is  often 
strangely  modified  by  variation  and  adaptation  to  conditions ; . 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  most  cases,  we  can  do  little 
better  than  giiess  what  is  genuine  recapitulation  of  ancestral 
forms,  and  what  is  the  effect  of  comparatively  late  adapta- 
tion. 

The  only  perfectly  safe  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion lies  in  the  historical,  or  rather  archaeological,  evidence 
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that  particular  orgaDisms  have  arisen  by  the  gradual  modifi- 
cation of  their  predecessors,  which  is  furnished  by  fossil 
remains.  That  evidence  is  daily  increasing  in  amount  and  in 
weight;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  comparison  of  the 
actual  pedigree  of  these  organisms  with  the  phenomena  of 
their  development  may  furnish  some  criterion  by  which  the 
validity  of  phylogenetic  conclusions,  deduced  from  the  facts 
of  embryology  alone,  may -be  satisfactorily  tested. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I. — THE  DISTINCnyE   CHABACTEBS    OF  ANIMALS. 

The  more  complicated  forms  of  the  living  things,  the 
general  characters  of  which  have  now  been  discussed,  appear 
to  be  readily  distinguishable  into  widely-separated  groups, 
animals,  and  plants.  The  latter  have  no  power  of  locomo- 
tion, and  only  rarely  exhibit  any  distinct  movement  of  their 
parts  when  these  are  irritated,  mechanically  or  otherwise. 
They  are  devoid  of  any  digestive  cavity;  and  the  matters 
which  serve  as  their  nutriment  are  absorbed  in  the  gaseous 
and  fluid  state.  Ordinary  animals,  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
possess  conspicuous  locomotive  activit}^,  but  their  parts 
readily  alter  their  form  or  position  when  irritated.  Their 
nutriment,  consisting  of  other  animals  or  of  plants,  is  taken 
in  the  solid  form  into  a  digestive  cavity. 

But  even  without  descending  to  the  very  lowest  forms  of 
animals  and  plants,  we  meet  with  facts  which  weaken  the 
force  of  these  apparently  broad  distinctions.  Among  animals, 
a  coral  or  an  oyster  is  as  incapable  of  locomotion  as  an  oak ; 
and  a  tape-worm  feeds  by  imbibition  and  not  by  the  ingestion 
of  solid  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sensitive-Plant  and 
the  Sundew  exhibit  movements  on  irritation,  and  the  recent 
observatious  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  others  leave  little  doubt  that 
the  so-called  ''  insectivorous  plants  "  really  digest  and  assimi- 
late the  nutritive  matters  contained  in  the  living  animals 
which  they  catch  and  destroy.  All  the  higher  animals  are 
dependent  for  the  protein  compounds  which  thev  contain 
upon  other  animals  or  upon  plants.  They  are  unable  to  man- 
ufacture protein  out  of  simpler  substances;  and,  although 
positive  proof  is  wanting  that  this  incapacity  extends  to  all 
animals,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  to  exist  in  all  those  forms 
of  animal  life  which  take  in  solid  nutriment,  or  which  live 
parasitically  on  other  animals  or  plants,  in  situations  in  which 
they  are  provided  with  abundant  supplies  of  protein  in  a 
dissolved  state. 
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The  great  majoritj  of  the  higher  plants,  on  the  contrarj, 
are  able  to  manufacture  protein  when  supplied  with  carbonic 
acid,  ammoniacal  salts,  water,  and  sundry  mineral  phosphates 
and  sulphates,'  obtaining  the  carbon  which  they  require  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  oxygen  of  which 
is  disengaged.  One  essential  factor  in  the  performance  of 
this  remarkable  chemical  process  is  the  chlorophyll  which 
these  plants  contain,  and  another  is  the  sun's  light. 

Certain  animals  {InftMoriay  GoeUrUerata^  TurbeUaria) 
possess  chlorophyll,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  what 
part  it  plays  in  their  economy.  Some  of  the  higher  plants 
when  parasitic,  and  a  great  group  of  the  lower  plants,  the 
Fungi  (which  may  be  parasitic  or  not),  are,  however,  devoid 
of  chlorophyll,  and  are  consequently  totally  unable  to  derive 
the  carbon  which  they  need  from  carbonic  acid.  Nevertheless 
they  are  sharply  distinguished  from  animals,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  still,  for  the  most  part,  manufacturers  of  protein.  Thus 
such  a  Fungus  as  JPenicillium  is  able  to  fabricate  all  the  con- 
stituents of  its  body  out  of  ammonium  tartrate,  sulphate,  and 
phosphate,  dissolved  in  water  {see  supra^  p.  14,  note) ;  and 
the  yeast-plant  flourishes  and  multiplies  with  exceeding  rapid- 
ity in  water  containing  sugar,  ammonium  tartrate,  potassium 
phosphate,  calcium  phosphate,  and  magnesium  sulphate. 

Nevertheless,  the  experiments  of  Mayer  have  shown  that 
when  peptones  are  substituted  for  the  ammonium  tartrate, 
the  nutrition  of  the  yeast-plant  is  favored  instead  of  being 
impeded.  So  that  it  would  seem  that  the  yeast-plant  is  able 
to  take  in  protein  compounds  and  assimilate  them,  as  if  it 
were  an  animal  ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
many  parasitic  Fungi,  such  as  the  Botrytia  Bassiana  of  the 
silk-worm  caterpillar,  the  JEmpusa  of  the  house-fly,  and,  very 
probably,  the  Peronospora  of  the  potato-plant,  directly  as- 
similate the  protein  substances  contained  in  the  bodies  of  the 
plants  and  animals  which  they  infest  ;  nor  is  it  clear  that 
these  Fungi  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  upon  less  fully 
elaborated  nutriment. 

Cellulose,  amyloid,  and  saccharine  compounds' were  former- 
ly supposed  to  he  characteristically  vegetable  products  ;  but 
cellulose  is  found  in  the  tests  of  Ascidians ;  and  amyloid  and 
saccharine  matters  are  of  very  wide,  if  not  universal,  occur- 
rence in  animals. 

And  on  taking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  worlds,  the  test  of  locomotion  breaks  down 
as  completely  as  does  that  of  nutrition.     For  it  is  the  rule 
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rather  than  the  exception  among  the  lowest  plants,  that  at 
one  stage  or  other  of  their  existence  they  should  be  actively 
locomotive,  their  motor  organs  being  usually  ciliaj  altogether 
similar  in  character  and  function  to  the  motor  organs  of  the 
lowest  animals.  Moreover,  the  protoplasmic  substance  of  the 
body  in  many  of  these  plants  exhibits  rhythmically  pulsating 
spaces  or  contractile  vacuoles  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
characteristic  of  so  many  animals. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  impossibility  of  drawing  any 
sharply^efined  distinction  between  animals  and  plants  can  be 
found  than  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  history'  of  what  are 
commonly  termed  **  Monads." 

The  name  of  *'  Monad " '  has  been  commonly  applied  to 
minute  free  or  fixed,  rounded  or  oval  bodies,  provided  with 
one  or  more  long  cilia  {flageUa)^  and  usually  provided  with 
a  nucleus  and  a  contractile  vacuole.  Of  such  bodies,  all  of 
which  would  properly  come  under  the  old  group  of  Monadi- 
doBy  the  history  of  a  few  has  .been  oompletelv  worked  out ; 
and  the  result  is  that,  while  some  (e.  g.,  ChlamydomonaSy 
zoospores  of  Peronospora  and  Coleochcete)  are  locomotive 
conditions  of  indubitable  plants,  others  {Hadiolariay  Nocti- 
luca)  are  embryonic  conditions  of  as  indubitable  animals. 
Yet  others  (zoospores  of  Myxomycetes)  are  embryonic  forms 
of  organisms  which  appear  to  he  as  much  animals  as  plants  ; 
inasmuch  as  in  one  condition  they  take  in  solid  nutriment, 
and  in  another  have  the  special  morphological,  if  not  physio- 
logical peculiarities  of  plants ;  while,  lastly,  in  the  case  of 
such  monads  as  those  recently  so  carefully  studied  by  Messrs. 
Dallinger  and  Drysdale,  the  morphological  characters  of  which 
are  on  the  whole  animal,  while  their  mode  of  nutrition  is  un- 
known, it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  should  be  regarded 
as  animals  or  as  plants. 

Thus,  traced  down  to  their  lowest  terms,  the  series  of 
plant  forms  gradually  lose  more  and  more  of  their  distinctive 
vegetable  features,  while  the  series  of  animal  forms  part  with 
more  and  more  of  their  distinctive  animal  characters,  and  the 
two  series  converge  to  a  common  term.  The  most  character- 
istic morphological  peculiarity  of  the  plant  is  the  investment 
of  each  of  its  component  cells  by  a  sac,  the  walls  of  which 
contain  cellulose,  or  some  closely  analogous  compound  ;  and 

i  0.  F.  MQller,  "  HistorU  Vermium,"  1773.    "  Vermis  Inoonspiouus,  sim- 
plidssimns,  pellucidus,  pnnctifoimis." 
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the  most  characteristic  physiological  peculiarity  of  the  plant 
is  its  power  of  manufacturing  protein  from  chemical  com- 
pounds of  a  less  complex  nature. 

The  most  characteristic  morphological  peculiarity  of  the 
animal  is  the  absence  of  any  such  cellulose  investment.'  The 
most  characteristic  physiological  peculiarity  of  the  animal  is 
its  want  of  power  to  manufacture  protein  out  of  simpler 
compounds. 

The  great  majority  of  living  things  are  at  once  referable 
to  one  of  the  two  categories  thus  defined  ;  but  there  are  some 
in  which  the  presence  of  one  or  other  characteristic  mark 
cannot  be  ascertained,  and  others  which  appear  at  different 
periods  of  their  existence  to  belong  to  different  categories. 

n. — THE  M0BPH0L06ICAL   DIFFSBENTIATION   OF  ANIMALS. 

The  simplest  form  of  animal  life  imaginable  would  be  a 
protoplasmic  body,  devoid  of  motility,  maintaining  itself  by 
the  ingestion  of  such  proteinaceous,  fatty,  amyloid,  and  min- 
eral matters  as  might  be  brought  into  contact  with  it  by  ex- 
ternal agencies;  and  increasing  by  simple  extension  of  its 
mass.  But  no  animal  of  this  degree  of  simplicity  is  known 
to  exist.  The  very  humblest  animals  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted exhibit  contractility,  and  not  only  increase  in  size, 
but,  as  they  grow,  divide,  and  thus  undergo  multiplication. 
In  the  simplest  known  animals — the  J^otozoa — the  proto- 
plasmic substance  of  the  body  does  not  become  differentiated 
into  discrete  nucleated  masses  or  cells,  which  by  their  meta- 
morphosis give  rise  to  the  different  tissues  of  which  the  adult 
body  is  composed.  And,  in  the  lowest  of  the  JProtozoa^  the 
body  has  neither  a  constant  form  nor  any  further  distinction 
of  parts  than  a  greater  density  of  the  peripheral,  as  com- 
pared with  the  central,  part  of  the  protoplasm.  The  first 
steps  in  complication  are  the  appearance  of  one  or  more 
rhythmically  contractile  vacuoles,  such  as  are  found  in  some 
of  the  lower  plants  ;  and  the  segregation  of  part  of  the  in- 

>  No  analvBU  of  the  Bubstance  composing  the  cyBts  in  which  so  many  of  the 
I^^ricmM  indoBC  themselves  temj^Oranly  has  yet  been  made.  But  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  may  be  analogous  to  ekiiin  ;  and^  if  so,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that,  though  chitin  is  a  nitrogenous  body,  it  readily  yields  a  substance  appar- 
ently identical  with  cellulose  when  heated  with  the  double  hyposulphite  of 
copper  and  ammonia.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  difference  between 
the  chitinoua  investment  of  an  animal  and  the  cellulose  investment  of  a  plant 
may  depend  upon  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter  which  is  present  in 
eacn  case  in  addition  to  the  chitui. 
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terior  protoplasm  as  a  rounded  mass,  the  '^endoplast"  or 
^^  nucleus/'  Other  Ptotazoa  advance  further  and  acquire 
permanent  locomotive  organs.  These  may  be  developed 
only  on  one  part  of  the  surfiace  of  the  body,  which  may  be 
modified  into  a  special  organ  for  their  support.  In  some,  a 
pedicle  of  attachment  is  formed,  and  the  body  may  acquire  a 
dense  envelope  {Infusoria) j  or  secrete  an  internal  skeleton  of 
calcareous  or  silicious  matter  {Foraminifera^  liadiolaria)^  or 
fabricate  such  a  skeleton  by  gluing  together  extraneous  par- 
ticles {Foraminifera). 

A  mouth  and  gullet,  with  an  anal  aperture,  may  be  formed, 
and  the  permeable  soft  central  portion  of  the  protoplasm  may 
be  so  limited  as  to  give  rise  to  a  virtual  alimentary  tract  be- 
tween these  two  apertures.  The  contractile  vacuole  may  be 
developed  into  a  complicated  system  of  canals  {Paramoeci' 
um)y  and  the  endoplast  may  take  on  more  and  more  definite- 
ly the  characters  of  a  reproductive  organ,  that  is,  may  be  the 
focus  of  origin  of  germs  capable  of  reproducing  the  individ- 
ual ( Vorticella),  In  fact,  rudiments  of  all  the  chief  system 
of  organs  of  the  higher  animals,  with  the  exception,  more  or 
less  doubtful,  of  the  nervous,  are  thus  sketched  out  in  the 
Protozoa^  just  as  the  organs  of  the  higher  plants  are  sketched 
out  in  Caulerpcu 

In  the  Metazoa^  which  constitute  the  rest  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  animal,  in  its  earliest  condition,  is  a  protoplas- 
mic mass  with  a  nucleus — is,  in  short,  a  Protozoon.  But  it 
never  acquires  the  morphological  complexity  of  its  adult  state 
by  the  direct  metamorphosis  of  the  protoplasmic  matter  of 
this  nucleated  body — the  ovum — ^into  the  different  tissues. 
On  the  contrary,  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  all  the 
Metazoa  is  the  conversion  of  the  single  nucleated  body  into 
an  aggregation  of  such  bodies  of  smaller  size— the  Morula — 
by  a  process  of  division,  which  usually  takes  place  with  great 
regularity,  the  ovum  dividing  first  into  two  segments,  which 
then  subdivide,  giving  rise  to  four,  eight,  sixteen,  etc., 
portions,  which  are  the  so-called  division  masses  or  blasto- 
meres. 

A  similar  process  takes  place  in  sundry  Protozoa  and  gives 
rise  to  a  protozoic  aggregate,  whi«h  is  strictly  comparable  to 
the  Morula,  But  the  members  of  the  protozoic  aggregate 
become  separate,  or  at'  any  rate  independent  existences. 
What  distinguishes  the  meta^ic  aggregate  is  that,  though  its 
component  blastomeres  also  retain  a  certain  degree  of  physi- 
ological independence,  they  remain  united  into  one  morpho- 
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logical  whole,  and  their  several  metamorphoses  are  so  ordered 
and  related  to  one  another  that  they  constitute  members  of  a 
mutually  dependent  commonalty. 

The  JIfeUtzoa  are  the  only  animals  which  fall  under  com- 
mon observation,  and  have  therefore  been  known  from  the 
earliest  times.  All  the  higher  languages  possess  general 
names  equivalent  to  our  beast,  bird,  reptile,  fish,  insect,  and 
worm ;  and  this  shows  the  very  early  perception  of  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  diversity  of  animal  forms, 
they  are  modeled  upon  comparatively  few  great  types. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  founder  of  modem 
Taxonomy,  Linnaeus,  distinguished  animals  into  Mammalia^ 
AveSf  Amphibia^  Pisces^  Insecta,  and  VermeSy  that  is  to  say, 
he  converted  commou-sen^e  into  science  by  defining  and  giv- 
ing precision  to  the  rough  distinctions  arrived  at  by  ordinary 
observation. 

At  the  end  of  the  century,  Lamarck  made  a  most  impor- 
tant  advance  in  general  morphology,  by  pointing  out  that 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  are  formed  upon  one  t^pe 
or  eammonpkxny  the  essential  character  of  which  is  the  pos- 
session of  a  spinal  column,  interposed  between  a  cerebro-spi- 
nal  and  a  visceral  cavity ;  and  that  in  no  other  animals  is  the 
same  plan  of  construction  to  be  discerned.  Hence  he  drew  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  former  and  the  latter,  as  the 
Vbrtbbrata  and  the  Iitvertbbrata.  But  the  advance  of 
knowledge  respecting  the  structure  of  invertebrated  animals, 
due  chiefly  to  Swammerdam,  Trembley,  R^umur,  Peyssonel, 
Goeze,  Roesel,  Ellis,  Fabricius,  O.  F.  MuUer,  Lvonet,  Pallas, 
and  Cuvier,  speedily  proved  that  the  Inverteorata  are  not 
framed  upon  one  fundamental  plan,  but  upon  several ;  and, 
in  1795,  Cuvier  *  showed  that,  at  fewest,  three  morphological 
types,  as  distinct  from  one  another  as  they  are  from  that  of 
the  vertebrated  animals,  are  distinguishable  among  the  7h- 
veritibrata.  These  he  named— I.  Mollusques  ;  II.  Insectes  et 
Vers  ;  III.  Zoophytes.  In  the  "  R^gne  animal "  (1816),  those 
terms  are  Latinized,  Animdlia  MoUusca^  ArtictUcUa^  and  Ha- 
diata.  Thus,  says  Cuvier :  "  It  will  be  found  that  there  ex- 
ist four  principal  forms,  four  general  plans,  if  it  may  thus  be 
expressed,  on  which  all  animals  appear  to  have  been  modeled  ; 
and  the  ulterior  divisions  of  which,  under  whatever  title  natu- 
ralists may  have  designated  them,  are  merely  slight  modifica- 
tions, founded  on  the  development  or  addition  of  certain  parts. 

1  Tableau  ^Umenture  de  PHistoire  dea  Animaox.    An  vi, 
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These  four  common  plans  are  those  of  the  VertebrcUa^  the  Mol* 
IttscUy  the  Articulatay  and  the  Hadiata.^^ 

For  extent,  variety,  and  exactness  of  knowledge,  Cuvier 
was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  greatest  anatomist  who  has 
ever  lived ;  but  the  absence  of  two  conditions  rendered  it 
impossible  that  his  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom  should  be 
exbaiistive,  grand  and  comprehensive  as  it  was. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Cuvier's  death  in  1832,  microscopic  in- 
vestigation was  in  its  infancy,  and  hence  the  great  majority 
of  the  lowest  forms  were  either  unknown  or  little  understood ; 
and  it  was  only  in  the  third  decade  of  the  present  century 
that  Rathke,  Dt^Uinger,  and  Von  Baer,  commenced  that  won- 
derful series  of  exact  researches  into  embryology  which  Von 
Baer  organized  into  a  special  branch  of  morphology,  develop- 
ing all  its  most  important  consequences  and  raising  it  to  its 
proper  position,  as  the  criterion  of  morphological  theories. 

Upon  embryological  grounds  Von  Baer  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  Cuvier,  that  there  are  four  common  planA 
of  animal  structure. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  half-century  the  activity  of  anat- 
omists and  embryologists  has  been  prodigious,  and  it  mAy 
be  reasonably  doubted  whether  any  form  of  animal  life  re- 
mains to  be  discovered  which  will  not  be  found  to  accord 
with  one  or  other  of  the  common  plans  now  known.  But  at 
the  same  time  this  increase  of  knowledge  has  abolished  the 
broad  lines  of  demarkation  which  formerly  appeared  to  sepa- 
rate one  common  plan  from  another. 

Even  the  hiatus  between  the  Vertebrata  and  the  Inver- 
tebrata  is  partly,  if  not  whoUv,  bridged  over ;  and  though 
among  the  Invertebrata  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing the  more  completely  differentiated  representatives  of 
such  types  or  common  plans  as  those  of  the  Arthropoda^  the 
Annelida^  the  MoUusca^  the  Tunicata^  the  Echinodermata^ 
the  Ccdenterata^  and  the  Porifera^  yet  every  year  brings 
forth  fresh  evidence  to  the  effect  that,  just  as  the  plan  of  the 
plant  is  not  absolutely  distinct  from  that  of  the  animal,  so 
that  of  the  Vertebrate  has  its  points  of  community  with  that 
of  certain  of  the  Invertebrates ;  that  the  Arthropod,  the  Mol- 
lusk,  and  the  Echinoderm  plans  are  united  by  that  of  the 
lower  worms ;  and  that  the  plan  of  the  latter  is  separated  by 
no  very  great  differences  from  that  of  the  Ccelenterate  and 
that  of  the  Sponge. 

Whatever  speculative  views  may  be  held  or  rejected  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  diversities  of  animal  form,  the  facts  of  anat- 
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omy  and  development  compel  the  morphologist  to  regard 
the  whole  of  the  Metazoa  as  modifications  of  one  actual  or 
ideal  primitive  tjrpe,  which  is  a  sac  with  a  double  cellular 
wall,  inclosing  a  central  cavity  and  open  at  one  end.  This  is 
what  Haeckel  terms  a  Oastrcea.  The  inner  wall  of  the  sac  is 
the  hypoblast  {endodenn  of  the  adult),  the  outer  the  epiblast 
(ectoderm).  ^Between  the  two,  in  all  but  the  very  lowest 
Metazoa,  a  third  layer,  the  mesoblast  {mesoderm  of  the  adult), 
makes  its  appearance. 

In  the  JPori/eraj  the  terminal  aperture  of  the  gastrasa 
becomes  the  egestive  opening  of  the  adult  animal,  and  the 
ingestive  apertures  are  numerous  secondary  pore-like  aper- 
tures formed  by  the  separation  of  adjacent  cells  of  the  ec- 
toderm and  endoderm.  The  body  may  become  variously 
branched,  a  fibrous  or  spicular  endoskeleton  is  usually  de- 
veloped in  the  ectoderm,  and  no  perivisceral  cavity  is  de- 
veloped. There  are  no  appendages  for  locomotion  or  pre- 
hension ;  no  nervous  system  nor  sensory  organs  are  known  to 
exist;  nor  are  there  any  circulatory,  respiratory,  renal,  or 
generative  organs. 

In  the  Coelenterata^  the  terminal  aperture  of  the  gastrsea 
becomes  the  mouth,  and,  if  pores  perforate  the  body- walls, 
they  do  not  subserve  the  ingestion  of  food.  There  is  no  sepH 
arate  perivisceral  cavity,  but,  in  many,  an  enteroccde  or  sys- 
tem of  cavities,  continuous  with,  but  more  or  less  separate 
from,  the  digestive  cavity,  extends  through  the  body.  Pre- 
hensile appendages,  tetUaeula^  are  developed  in  great  variety. 
A  ohitinous  exoskeleton  appears  in  some,  a  calcareous  or  chit- 
inons  endoskeleton  in  others.  There  are  no  circulatory,  re- 
spiratory, or  renal  organs  (though  it  is  possible  that  certain 
cells  in  the  PorpittB^  e.  g.,  may  have  a  uropoietic  function); 
but  special  genital  organs  make  their  appearance,  as  do  a 
definitely-arranged  nervous  system  and  organs  of  sense. 

The  lowest  TurbeUaria  are  on  nearly  the  same  grade  of 
organization  as  the  lower  Ccdenterata^  but  the  thick  meso- 
derm is  traversed  bv  canals  which  constitute  a  toater-vascular 
sysiem.  In  the  adult  state  these  canals  open,  on  the  one  side, 
into  the  interstices  of  the  mesodermal  tissues,  and,  on  the 
other,  communicate  with  the  exterior.  Their  analogy  to  the 
contractile  vacuoles  of  the  Infusoria  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
the  segmental  organs  of  the  Annelids  on  the  other,  lead  me 
to  think  that  they  are  formed  by  a  splitting  of  the  mesoblast, 
and  that  they  thus  represent  that  form  of  perivisceral  cavity 
which  I  have  termed  a  schizoccde,    A  nervous  system,  con- 
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sisting  of  a  single  or  double  gangliou  with  two  principal  lon- 
gitudinal nerye-oords,  is  found  in  many  ;  and  there  may  be 
eyes  and  auditory  sacs. 

Upon  this  foundation  a  gradual  complication  of  form  is 
based,  brought  about  by — 

1.  The  elongation  of  the  bilaterally  symmetrical  body  and 
the  formation  of  a  chitinous  exoskeleton* 

2.  The  development  of  a  secondary  aperture  near  the  an- 
terior end  of  the  body,  which  becomes  the  permanent  mouth, 

3.  The  division  of  the  mesoblast  into  successive  segments 
{somites), 

4.  Tne  development  of  two  nervous  ganglia  in  each  somite. 

5.  The  outgrowth  of  a  pair  of  appendages  from  each  so- 
mite, and  their  segmentation. 

6.  The  gradual  specialization  of  the  somites  into  cephalic^ 
thoracic  and  abdominal  groups  ;  and  that  of  their  appendages 
into  sense  organs,  jaws,  locomotive  limbs,  and  respiratory  or- 
gans. 

7.  The  conversion  of  the  schizocoele  into  a  spacious  peri- 
visceral cavity  containing  blood ;  the  reduction  of  the  water- 
vascular  system,  and  the  appearance  of  pseudo-haemal  vessels  ; 
and  the  replacement  of  these,  in  the  higher  forms,  by  a  heart, 
arteries,  and  veins,  which  contain  blood. 

8.  The  conversion  of  the  simple  inner  sac  of  the  gastrsea 
into  a  highly-complex  alimentary  canal,  with  special  glandu- 
lar appendages,  representing  the  liver  and  the  kidneys. 

9.  A  similar  differentiation  of  the  genital  apparatus. 

10.  A  gradual  complication  of  the  eye,  which,  in  its  most 
perfect  form,  presents  a  series  of  crystal-clear  conical  rods, 
disposed  perpendicularly  to  the  transparent  corneal  region 
of  the  chitinous  exoskeleton,  and  connected  by  their  inner 
ends  with  the  optic  nerves  of  the  prse-oesophageal  ganglia. 

By  such  modifications  as  these  the  plan  of  the  simple 
Turbellarian  gradually  passes  into  that  of  the  highest  Ar- 
thropod. 

Starting  from  the  same  point,  if  the  mesoblast  does  not 
become  distinctly  segmented  ;  if  few,  probably  not  more 
than  three,  pairs  of  ganglia  are  formed  ;  if  there  are  no  seg- 
mented appendages,  but  the  chief  locomotive  organ  is  a  mus- 
cular foot  developed  in  the  neural  aspect  of  the  body ;  if,  in 
the  place  of  the  chitinous  exoskeleton,  a  shell  is  secreted  by 
a  specially  modified  part  of  the  haemal  wall  termed  the  man- 
tle ;  if  the  schizocoele  is  converted  into  a  blood-cavity,  which 
communicates  with  the  exterior  by  an  organ  of  Bojanus,  which 
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appears  to  represent  the  water-vascular  system  and  the  seg- 
mental organs  ;  and  if,  along  with  these  changes,  the  aliment- 
ary, circulatory,  respiratory,  genital,  and  sensory  organs  take 
on  special  characters,  we  arrive  at  the  complete  MoUuscan 
plan. 

From  the  Turbellarian  to  the  Tunicate,  or  Ascidian,  the 
passage  is  indicated,  if  not  e£fected,  by  JBalanoglasmiSj  which, 
m  its  larval  state,  is  comparable  to  an  AppendictUaria  with- 
out its  caudal  appendage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large 
pharynx  of  the  Tunicata  and  the  circle  of  tentacula  around 
the  oral  aperture,  with  the  single  ganglion,  approximate  them 
to  the  I\>lf/zoa.  In  the  perforation  of  the  pharynx  by  lateral 
apertures,  which  communicate  with  the  exterior,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  the  intermediation  of  an  atrial  cavity,  the  I'uni- 
cata  resemble  only  B<danogloB9U8  and  the  Vertebrata.  The 
axial  skeleton  of  the  caudal  appendage  has  no  parallel  except 
in  the  vertebrate  notochord.  In  the  structure  of  the  heart 
and  the  regular  reversal  of  the  direction  of  its  contractions, 
the  Tunicata  stand  alone.  The  general  presence  of  a  test 
solidified  by  cellulose  is  a  marked  peculiarity,  but  in  esti- 
mating its  apparent  singularity  the  existence  of  cellulose  as 
a  constituent  of  chitin  must  be  remembered.  Finally,  the 
tadpole-like  larvss  of  many  Ascidians  are  comparable  only  to 
the  CerearicB  of  Trematddes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  ver- 
tebrate larval  forms  on  the  other. 

Yet  another  apparently  very  distinct  type  is  met  with  in 
the  extensive  group  of  the  JEckinodermata, 

In  all  the  other  Metazoa,  except  the  Porifera  and  Ccden- 
terata,  the  plan  of  the  body  is,  obviously,  bilaterally  sym- 
metrical, the  halves  of  the  body  on  each  side  of  a  median  ver- 
tical plane  being  similar.  Any  disturbance  of  this  symmetry, 
such  as  is  found  in  some  Arthropoda  and  in  many  Mollusca^ 
arises  from  the  predominant  development  of  one  half.  But, 
in  a  Sea-urchin  or  Starfish,  five  or  more  similar  sets  of  parts 
are  disposed  around  a  longitudinal  axis,  which  has  the  mouth 
at  one  end  and  the  anus  at  the  other  ;  there  is  a  radial  sym- 
metry, as  in  a  sea-anemone  or  a  Ctenophoran.  Nevertheless, 
close  observation  shows  that,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  Actinia 
or  Ctenophoran,  this  radial  symmetry  is  never  perfect,  and 
that  the  body  is  really  bilaterally  symmetrical  in  relation  to 
a  median  plane  which  traverses  the  centre  of  length  of  one 
of  the  radiating  metameres. 

Another  marked  peculiarity  of  the  Echinoderm  type  is 
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the  general,  if  not  universal,  presence  of  a  system  of  *^  am- 
bulacral  vessels"  consisting  of  a  circular  canal  around  the 
mouth,  whence  canals  usuaU^  arise  and  follow  the  middle  line 
of  each  of  the  ambulacral  metameres.  And,  in  the  typical 
Echinoderm,  these  canals  give  off  prolongations  which  enter 
certain  diverticula  of  the  body-wall,  the  pedieds  or  suckers. 

All  Echinoderms  have  a  calcareous  endoskeleton. 

In  the  chapter  allotted  to  these  animals,  it  will  be  shown 
that  they  are  modifications  of  the  Turbellarian  type,  brought 
about  by  a  singular  series  of  changes  undergone  by  the  endo- 
derm  and  mesoderm  of  the  larva  or  Echinopo^dium. 


III. — THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  DIFFERENTIATION  OF  ANHCALS,  Ain> 
THE  MORPHOLOGICAL  DIFFERENTIATION  OF  THEIR  ORGAH8. 

Regarded  as  machines  for  doing  certain  kinds  of  work, 
animals  differ  from  one  another  in  the  extent  to  which  this 
work  is  subdivided.  Each  subordinate  group  of  actions  or 
functions  is  allotted  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  body,  which 
thus  becomes  the  organ  of  those  functions  ;  and  the  extent 
to  which  this  division  of  physiological  labor  is  carried  differs 
in  degree  within  the  limits  of  each  common  plan,  and  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  diversity  in  the  working  out  of  the  common 
plan  of  a  group  exhibited  by  its  members.  Moreover,  there 
are  certain  types  which  never  attain  the  same  degree  of  physi- 
ological differentiation  as  others  do. 

Thus,  some  of  the  Protozoa  attain  a  grade  of  physiological 
complexity  as  high  as  that  which  is  reached  by  the  lower  Me- 
tazoa.  And,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  its  parts,  no 
Echinoderm  is  so  highly  differentiated  a  physiological  ma- 
chine as  is  a  snail. 

A  mill  with  ten  pairs  of  millstones  need  not  be  a  more 
complicated  machine  than  a  mill  with  one  pair ;  but  if  a  mill 
have  two  pairs  of  millstones,  one  for  coarse  and  one  for  fine 
grinding,  so  arranged  that  the  substance  ground  passes  from 
one  to  the  other,  then  it  is  a  more  com^icated  machine — a 
machine  of  higher  order — ^than  that  with  ten  pairs  of  similar 
grindstones.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  mere  multiplication  of 
organs  which  constitutes  physiological  differentiation  ;  but 
the  multiplication  of  organs  for  different  functions  in  the  first 
place,  and  the  degree  in  which  they  are  coordinated,  so  as  to 
work  to  a  common  end,  in  the  second  place.  Thus,  a  lobster 
is  a  higher  animal,  from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  than  a 
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CtfidopSj  not  because  it  has  more  distinguishable  organs,  but 
because  these  organs  are  so  modified  as  to  perform  a  much 
greater  variety  of  functions,  while  thej  are  all  coordinated 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  animal,  by  its  well -developed 
nervous  system  and  sense-organa  But  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that,  e.  g.,  the  Arthropodc^  as  a  whole,  are  physiologically 
higher  than  the  MbUusca^  inasmuch  as  the  simplest  embodi- 
ments of  the  common  plan  of  the  Arthropoda  are  less  differ- 
entiated physiologically  than  the  great  majority  of  Mollusks. 
I  may  now  rapidly  indicate  the  mode  in  .which  physiologi- 
cal differentiation  is  effected  in  the  different  groups  of  organs 
of  the  body  among  the  Metazoa. 

IfUegutnentary  Organs. — In  the  lowest  Metaaoa^  the  integ- 
ument and  the  ectoderm  are  identical,  but,  so  soon  as  a  mes- 
oderm is  developed,  the  layer  of  the  mesoderm  which  is  in 
contact  ¥nth  the  octoderm  becomes  virtually  part  of  the  in- 
tegument, and  in  all  the  higher  animals  is  distinguished  as 
the  dermis  (enderan)^  while  the  ectodermal  cells  constitute 
the  epidermis  {ecderon).  The  connective  tissue  and  muscles 
of  the  integument  are  exclusively  developed  in  the  enderon  ; 
while,  from  the  epidermis,  all  cuticular  and  cellular  exoskele- 
tal  parts,  and  all  the  integumentary  glands,  are  developed. 
The  latter  are  always  involutions  of  the  epidermis.  The  hard 
protective  skeletons  in  all  invertebrate  Metazoa^  except  the 
Pari/era,  the  Actinozoa,  the  Echinodermata^  and  the  Tuni- 
cata,  are  cuticular  structures,  which  may  be  variously  impreg- 
nated with  calcareous  salts  formed  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
epidermic  cells. 

In  the  I^oriferay  the  calcareous  or  silicious  deposit  takes 
place  within  the  ectoderm  itself,  and  probably  the  same  pro- 
cess occurs,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  Actinazoa.  In 
those  Tunicata  which  possess  a  test,  it  appears  to  be  a  struct- 
ure sui  generis^  consisting  of  a  gelatinous  basis  excreted  by 
the  ectoderm,  in  which  cells  detached  from  the  ectoderm 
divide,  multiply,  and  give  rise  to  a  deposit  of  cellulose.  The 
test  may  take  on  the  structture  of  cartilage  or  even  of  connec- 
tive tissue.  In  the  Vertebrata  alone  do  we  find  hard  exo- 
skeletal  parts  formed  by  the  cornification  and  cohesion  of  epi- 
dermic cells. 

In  the  Actinozoa  and  the  ^hinodermcUa^  the  hard  skele- 
ton is,  in  the  main,  though  perhaps  not  wholly,  the  result  of 
calcification  of  elements  of  the  mesoderm.  In  some  Mollusks 
portions  of  the  mesoderm  are  converted  into  true  cartilage, 
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'while  the  enderon  of  the  integument  often  becomes  the  seat 
of  calcareous  deposit.  The  endoskeleton  and  the  dermal  ezo- 
skeleton  of  the  VertebrcUa  are  cellular  (cartilage,  notochord) 
or  fibrous  (connective  tissue)  modifications  of  the  mesoderm, 
which  may  become  calcified  (bone,  dentine).  Recent  investi- 
gations tend  to  show  that  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  is  derived 
from  the  ectoderm. 

The  Alimentary  Apparatus. — From  the  simple  sac  of  the 
Sydra  or  aproctous  TarhdUirian,^  we  pass  to  the  tubular  ali- 
mentary tract  of  the  proctuchous  TurhdUiria*  In  the  Roti- 
fera  and  Polyzoa  there  is  a  marked  distinction  into  buccal 
cavity,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines  ;  while 
distinct  salivary,  hepatic,  and  renal  glands,  are  found  in  the 
majority  of  the  higher  invertebrates,  and,  not  unfrequentl}', 
glands  secreting  an  odorous  or  colored  fluid  appear  in  the 
region  of  the  termination  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  oral  and  gastric  regions  are  armed  with  cutictdar 
teeth  in  many  Invertebrata  ;  but  teeth  formed  by  the  calcifi- 
cation of  papillary  elevations  of  the  enderon  of  the  lining  of 
the  mouth  are  confined  to  the  Ytrtebtata  ;  unless,  as  seems 
probable,  the  teeth  of  the  JSchinidea  have  a  similar  origin. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  oral  cavity  is  capable  of  being 
everted,  as  a  proboscis,  in  many  Jnverteorata.  The  margins 
of  the  mouth  may  be  raised  into  folds,  armed  with  cuticular 
plates.  In  the  Vertebrata^  the  jaws  are  such  folds,  supported 
b^  endoskeletal  cartilages,  belonging  to  the  system  of  the 
visceral  arches,  or  by  bones  developed  in  and  around  them  ; 
but,  in  the  Arthropoda^  what  are  usually  termed  jaws  are 
modified  limbs. 

The  JBlood  and  Circulatory  Apparatus. — In  the  Ccden- 
teratay  the  somatic  cavity,  or  enteroccele,  is  in  free  commu- 
nication with  the  digestive  cavity,  and  not  unfrequently 
communicates  with  the  exterior  by  other  apertures.  The  fluid 
which  it  contains  represents  blood  ;  it  is  moved  by  the  con- 
tractions of  the  body,  and  generally  by  cilia  developed  on  the 
endodermal  lining  of  the  enteroccele.  In  the  TurbeUariOy 
TVematoda^  and  Cestoidea,  the  lacunae  of  the  mesoderm  and 
the  interstitial  fluid  of  its  tissues  are  the  only  representatives 
of  a  blood-vascular  system.  It  is  probable  that  these  com- 
municate directly  with  the  terminal  ramifications  of  the  water- 
vascular  system.  In  the  Itotifera^  a  spacious  perivisceral 
cavity  separates  the  mesoderm  into  two  layers,  the  splanch- 
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nopieure^  which  forms  the  enderon  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  the  aomatopieurej  which  constitutes  the  enderon  of  the 
integument.  The  terminations  of  the  water- vessels  open  into 
this  cavity.  In  Annelids,  there  is  a  similar  perivisceral  cavity 
communicating  in  the  same  way  with  the  segmental  organs  ; 
but,  in  most,  there  is,  in  addition,  a  system  of  canals  with 
contractile  walls,  which,  in  some,  communicate  freely  with 
the  perivisceral  cavity,  but,  in  the  majority,  are  shut  off  from 
it.  These  canals  are  filled  by  a  clear,  usually  non-corpuscu- 
lated  fluid,  which  may  be  red  or  green,  and  constitute  the 
pseud-hcBmcU  system.  The  fluid  which  occupies  the  perivis- 
ceral cavity  contains  nucleated  corpuscles,  and  has  the 
characters  of  ordinary  blood.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
fluid  of  the  pseud-hsemal  vessels,  as  it  contains  a  substance 
resembling  hemoglobin,  represents  a  sort  of  respiratory 
blood. 

In  the  Arthropoday  no  segmental  organs  or  pseud-hsemal 
vessels  are  known.  In  the  lowest  forms,  the  perivisceral 
caTity  and  the  interstices  of  the  tissues  represent  the  whole 
blooa-system,  ana  colorless  blood-cells  float  in  their  fluid  con- 
tents. In  the  higher  forms,  a  valvular  heart,  with  arteries 
and  capillaries,  appears,  but  the  venous  system  remains  more 
or  less  lacunar.  In  the  MoUusca^  the  same  gradual  differen- 
tiation of  the  blood-vascular  system  is  observable.  In  very 
many,  if  not  all,  the  blood-cavities  communicate  directly  with 
the  exterior  by  the  "  organs  of  Bojanus '' — which  resemble 
very  simple  segmental  organs,  and  appear  to  be  always  asso- 
ciated with  the  renal  apparatus. 

In  the  VertebrcUa^  Amphioxus  has  a  system  of  blood-ves- 
sels, with  contractile  walls,  and  no  distinct  heart.  In  all 
the  other  Vertebrates  there  is  a  heart  with  at  fewest  three 
chambers  {sinus  venosus^  atrium^  verUricie)^  arteries,  capil- 
laries, and  veins,  and  a  system  of  lymphatic  vessels  connected 
with  the  veins.  The  lymphatic  fluid  consists  of  a  colorless 
plasma,  with  equally  colorless  nucleated  corpuscles ;  the  blood- 
plasma  contains,  in  addition,  red  corpuscles,  which  are  nucle- 
ated in  lohthyopsida  and  Sauropsida^  but  have  no  nucleus 
in  Uie  Mammalia.  The  lymphatic  vessels  always  communi- 
cate with  the  interstitial  lacuniB  of  the  tissues,  and  in  the 
lower  Vertebrates  are  themselves,  to  a  great  extent,  irregular 
sinuses.  The  venous  system  presents  many  large  sinuses  in 
the  lower  Vertebrates;  while,  in  the  higher  forms,  these 
sinuses  are  for  the  most  part  replaced  by  definite  vessels  with 
muscular  walls.     But  the  '^  serous  cavities "  remain  as  vast 
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lymphatic  lacumc.  Valves  make  their  appearance  in  the  lym- 
phatics and  in  the  veins,  and  the  heart  becomes  subdivided  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about  a  more  and  more  complete 
separation  of  the  systemic  circulatory  apparatus  from  that 
which  supplies  the  respiratory  organs. 

27ie  Respiratory  System, — In  the  lower  Mstazoa  respira- 
tion is  effected  by  the  general  surface  of  the  body.  In  the 
Annelids,  processes  of  the  integument,  which  are  sometimes 
branched  and  usually  are  abundantly  ciliated  and  supplied 
with  pseud-hsemal  vessels,  give  rise  to  branchiae,  Branchite 
abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  but  never  ciliated^ 
attain  a  great  development  in  the  Crustacea,  The  access  of 
fresh  water  to  them  is  secured  by  their  attachment  to  some 
of  the  limbs  ;  and,  in  the  higher  Crustaceans,  one  of  the  ap- 
pendages, the  second  maxilla,  serves  as  an  accessory  organ 
of  respiration.     Although  especially  adapted  for  aquatic  res- 

Eiration,  they  are  converted  into  air-breathing  organs  in  the 
md-crabs,  being  protected  and  kept  moist  in  a  large  cham- 
ber formed  by  the  carapace. 

In  some  mollusks  (e.  g.,  JPteropoda\  the  delicate  lining 
membrane  of  the  pallial  cavity  serves  as  the  respiratory 
organ ;  but,  in  most,  branched  or  laminated  processes  of  the 
body  give  rise  to  distinct  branchias.  The  mantle  becomes  an 
accessory  organ  of  respiration,  being  so  modi6ed  as  to  direct, 
or  to  cause,  the  flow  of  currents  of  water  over  the  branchiae 
contained  in  its  cavity.  In  many  adult  urodele  Amphibia 
(Perennibranchiata)y  and  in  the  embryonic  condition  of  all 
Amphibia  and  of  many  flshes,  branchiae  of  a  similar  character, 
abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  are  attached  to  more 
or  fewer  of  the  visceral  arches. 

In  all  these  cases  the  branchiae  are  external,  and  are  de- 
veloped from  the  integument.  In  Crustaceans  and  MoUusks 
the  blood  with  which  they  are  supplied  is  retuniing  to  the 
heart ;  while,  in  the  Vertebrata  mentioned,  it  is  flowing  from 
the  heart;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  gradual  per^ 
fectioning  of  the  respiratory  machinery  consists,  first,  in  the 
outgrowth  of  parts  of  the  integument  specially  adapted  to 
subserve  the  interchange  between  the  gases  contained  in  the 
blood  and  those  in  the  surrounding  medium ;  secondly,  in  the 
increase  of  the  surface  of  the  branchiae,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  do  their  work  more  rapidly ;  thirdly,  in  the  development 
of  accessory  organs,  by  which  the  flow  of  water  over  the 
branchi^  is  rendered  definite  and  constant,  and  may  be  in- 
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creased  or  diminished  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
economy. 

It  is  probable  that  the  water-vascular  system  and  the  seg- 
mental organs  of  Turbellarians  and  Annelids,  the  cloacal 
tubes  of  the  Oephf^ea  and  of  some  Holothuridea^  the  ambu- 
lacral  vesicles  of  the  Echinoderms,  and  the  large  pharyngeal 
cavity  of  the  Polyzoa^  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  subserve 
respiration,  and  constitute  internal  respiratory  organs. 

In  Myriapoda' and  Insecta^  the  trachem — tubes  which 
open  on  the  surface  of  the  body  and  contain  air,  and  are 
curiously  similar  in  their  distribution  to  the  water-vessels  of 
the  worms— constitute  a  very  complete  internal  atrial  respira- 
tory apparatus. 

In  Arttchnida^  tracheae  may  exist  alone,  or  be  accom- 
panied by  folded  pulmonary  sacs^  or  the  latter  may  exist 
alone,  us  in  the  Scorpion.  In  this  case,  these  lungs  are  sup- 
plied by  blood  which  is  returning  from  the  heart. 

In  these  animals^  the  flow  of  air  into  and  out  of  the  air- 
cavities  is  governed  by  the  contractions  of  muscles  of  the 
body,  disposed  so  as  to  alter  its  vertical  and  longitudinal 
dimensions.  In  the  higher  forms,  the  entrance  and  exit  of 
air  is  regulated  by  valves,  placed  at  the  external  openings 
{jBii^tmcUa)  of  the  tracheae,  and  provided  with  muscles,  by 
which  they  can  be  shut. 

In  the  JSnteropneu8ta  and  the  Tunicata  a  new  form  of 
internal  aquatic  respiratory  apparatus  appears.  The  large 
pharynx  is  perforated  by  lateral  apertures,  which  place  its 
cavity  in  communication  with  the  exterior ;  and  water,  taken 
in  by  the  mouth,  is  driven  through  these  branchial  clefts  and 
aSrates  the  blood  which  circulates  in  their  interspaces. 

The  respiratory  apparatus  of  Amphioxus^  of  all  adult 
fishes,  and  of  the  tadpoles  of  the  higher  anurous  Amphibia, 
in  a  certain  stage  of  their  existence,  is  of  an  essentially  simi- 
lar character.  The  accessory  respiratory  apparatus  for  the 
maintenance  and  the  regulation  of  the  currents  of  water  over 
the  gills  is  furnished  by  the  visceral  arches  and  their  mus- 
cles ;  and  the  respiratory  blood  flows  from  the  heart. 

In  MoUusks  which  live  on  land  {Pulmogasteropoda),  the 
lining  wall  of  the  mantle  cavity  becomes  folded  and  highly 
vascular,  and  subserves  the  aeration  of  the  venous  blood, 
which  flows  through  it  on  its  way  to  the  heart.  The  lung  is 
here  a  modification  of  the  integument,  and  might  be  terined 
an  extemallung.  The  lungs  of  the  air-breathing  Vertehrata, 
on  the  contrary,  are  diverticula  of  the  alimentary  canal,  pos- 
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terior  to  the  hindermost  of  the  visceral  arches.  They  receive 
their  blood  from  the  hindermost  aortic  arch.  It  therefore 
flows  from  the  heart.  The  gradual  improvement  of  these 
lungs  as  respiratory  machines  is  effected,  first,  by  the  increase 
of  the  surface  over  which  the  venous  blood  brought  to  the 
lungs  is  distributed;  secondly,  by  changes  in  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  in  which  the  lungs  are  contained,  by  which  that 
cavity  gradually  becomes  shut  off  from  the  peritoneal  cham- 
ber, and  divided  from  it  by  a  muscular  partition.  Concur^ 
rently  with  these  modifications,  a  series  of  alterations  takes 
place  in  the  accessory  apparatus  of  respiration,  whereby  the 
machinery  of  inspiration,  which,  in  the  lower  VertebrcUa^  is  a 
buccal  force-pump,  which  drives  air  into  the  lungs,  in  the  same 
way  as  water  is  driven  through  the  branchiae,  is  replaced  by 
a  thoracic  suction-pump,  which  draws  air  into  the  lungs  by 
dilatation  of  the  walls  of  the  closed  cavity  in  which  they  are 
contained.  Along  with  these  changes,  modifications  of  the 
heart  take  place,  in  virtue  of  which  one-half  of  its  total 
mechanical  power  becomes  more  and  more  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  the  task  of  driving  the  blood  through  the  lungs* 
The  term  "  double  circulation  '^  applied  to  the  course  of  the 
blood  in  the  highest  VertebrcUa  is,  however,  a  misnomer.  In 
the  highest,  as  in  the  lowest,  of  these  animals,  the  blood  com- 
pletes but  one  circle,  and  the  respiratory  organ  is  in  the 
course  of  the  outward  current. 

Many  animals  are  truly  amphibious,  combining  aquatic 
and  atrial  respiratory  organs. 

Thus,  among  Mollusks,  AmpnUaria  and  Onchidum  com- 
bine branchiaB  with  pulmonary  organs ;  many  Teleostean  fishes 
have  the  lining  membrane  of  the  enlarged  branchial  chamber 
vascular  and  competent  to  subserve  aerial  respiration.  And 
in  the  Ganoids  and  Tdeostei  the  presence  of  an  air-bladder, 
which  b  both  functionally  and  morphologically  of  the  same 
nature  as  a  lung,  is  very  common.  But,  in  the  majority  of 
the  Teleostei^  the  air-bladder  is  turned  aside  from  its  pulmo- 
nary function  to  subserve  mechanical  purposes,  in  affecting 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Ganoids  and  Dipnoi^  the  whole  series  of  modifications  by 
which  the  air-bladder  passes  into  the  lung  are  patent.  lo 
such  lower  Amphihia  as  I^otetM  and  Menobranchus,  bran- 
chial respiration  is  predominant,  and  the  lungs  are  subsidi- 
ary;  but,  in  the  higher,  the  lungs  acquire  greater  importance, 
while  the  branchise  diminish,  and  eventually  disappear. 
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The  Uropaietic  System, — Uropoietic  organs,  distinct  from 
the  alimentary  canal^  are  probably  represented  by  the  water- 
yascnlar  system  and  segmental  organs  of  the  worms.  The 
^  organs  of  Bojanus  "  of  Mollusks  are  sacs  or  tubes  opening, 
on  the  one  side,  on  the  exterior  of  the  body,  and,  on  the 
other,  into  some  part  of  the  blood-yasoular  system.  So  far, 
aa  Gegenbaur  has  shown,  they  resemble  the  segmental  organs 
of  Annelids.  In  the  majority  of  the  MoUuscaj  some  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  organ  of  Bojanus  is  in  close  relation  with  the 
yenous  system  near  the  heart,  and  the  nitrogenous  waste  of 
the  body  is  here  eliminated  from  the  yenous  blood.  In  the 
Vertebraiay  the  renal  apparatus  is  constructed  on  the  same 
principle.  If  for  simplicity's  sake  we  reduce  a  mammalian 
kidney  to  a  ureter  with  a  single  uriniferous  tubule,  it  oor- 
xesponds  with  an  organ  of  Bojanns,  so  far  as  it  contains  a 
cayity  communicating  with  the  exterior  at  one  end,  and  hay- 
ing 8  yascular  plexus — ^the  Malpighian  body — ^in  intimate 
contact  with  the  opposite  end.  In  the  adult  mammal  there  is 
no  direct  oommimication  between  the  urinary  duct  and  the 
blood-yascular  system.  But,  inasmuch  as  recent  researches 
haye  proved  that  the  ureter  is  formed  by  subdivision  of  the 
Wolffian  duct,  and  that  the  Wolffian  duct  is  primitively  a  di- 
verticulum of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  remains  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  (permanently,  in  some  of  the  lower  Verte- 
brata,  as  Myxine)  in  communication  therewith  ;  and  since  it 
has  further  been  %hown  that  the  peritoneal  cavity  communi- 
cates directly  with  the  lymphatics,  and  therefore  indirectly 
with  the  veins ;  it  follows  that  the  vertebrate  kidney  is  an 
extreme  modification  of  an  organ,  the  primitive  type  of  which 
is  to  be  foand  in  the  organ  of  Bojanus  of  the  Mollnsk,  and  in 
the  segmental  organ  of  the  Annelid ;  and,  to  go  still  lower, 
in  the  water-vascular  system  of  the  Turbellarian.  And  this,  in 
its  lowest  form,  is  so  similar  to  the  more  complex  conditions 
of  the  contractile  vacuole  of  a  ProtozoOn,  that  it  is  hardly 
straining  analogy  too  far  to  regard  the  latter  as  the  primary 
form  of  uropoietic  as  well  as  of  internal  respiratory  apparatus. 

JTie  Nerv(m8  System, — In  its  essential  nature,  a  nerve  is 
a  definite  tract  of  living  substance,  through  which  the  molec- 
ular changes  which  occur  in  any  one  part  of  the  organism 
are  conveyed  to  and  affect  some  other  part.  Thus,  if,  in  the 
simple  protoplasmic  body  of  a  Protozo()n,  a  stimulus  applied 
to  one  part  of  the  body  were  more  readily  transmitted  to 
some  other  part,  along  a  particular  tract  of  the  protoplasm. 
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that  tract  would  be  a  virtual  nerve,  although  it  might  have 
no  optical  or  chemical  characters  which  should  enable  us  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  protoplasm. 

It  is  important  to  have  this  definition  of  nerve  clearly 
before  us  in  considering  the  question  whether  the  lowest 
animals  possess  nerves  or  not.  Assuredly  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  discernible,  by  such  means  of  investigation  as  we  at 
present  possess,  in  Protozoa  or  PoHfera  ;  but  any  one  who 
has  attentively  watched  the  ways  of  a  Colpoda,  or  still  more 
of  a  Vorticellay  will  probably  hesitate  to  deny  that  they 
possess  some  apparatus  by  which  external  agencies  give 
rise  to  localized  and  coordinated  movements.  And  when  we 
reflect  that  the  essential  elements  of  the  highest  nervous 
system — the  fibrils  into  which  the  axis-fibres  break  up — are 
filaments  of  the  extremest  tenuity,  devoid  of  any  definite 
structural  or  other  characters,  and  that  the  nervous  system 
of  animals  only  becomes  conspicuous  by  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  these  filaments  into  nerve-fibres  and  nerves,  it  will 
be  obvious  that  there  are  as  strong  morphological,  as  there 
are  physiological,  grounds  for  suspecting  that  a  nervous  sys- 
tem may  exist  very  low  down  in  the  animal  scale,  and  possi- 
bly even  in  plants. 

The  researches  of  Kleinenberg,  which  may  be  readily  veri- 
fied, have  shown  that,  in  the  common  Hydra^  the  inner  ends 
of  the  cells  of  the  ectoderm  are  prolonged  into  delicate  pro- 
cesses, which  are  eventually  continued  iifto  very  fine  longi- 
tudinal filaments,  forming  a  layer  between  the  ectoderm  and 
the  endoderm. 

Kleinenberg  terms  these  neuro-muscular  elements,  and 
thinks  that  they  represent  both  nerve  and  muscle  in  their 
undifferentiated  ststte.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  while  the 
assumed  contractility  of  these  fibres  might  account  for  the 
shortening  of  the  body  of  the  Polyp,  they  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  its  lengthening.  As  the  latter  movements  are  at 
least  as  vigorous  as  the  former,  we  are  therefore  obliged  to 
assume  sufficient  contractility  in  the  general  constituents  of 
the  body  to  account  for  them.  And  if  so,  what  ground  is 
there  for  supposing  that  this  contractility  can  be  exerted  by 
only  one  tissue  when  the  body  shortens  ?  To  my  mind,  it  is 
more  probable  that  "  Kleinenberg's  fibres "  are  solely  inter- 
nuncial  in  function,  and  therefore  the  primary  form  of  nerve. 
The  prolongations  of  the  ectodermal  cells  have  indeed  a 
strangely  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  cells  of  the  olfac- 
tory and  other  sense-organs  in  the  Vertebrata  /  and  it  seems 
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probable  that  they  are  the  channels  by  which  impulses  affect- 
ing any  of  the  cells  of  the  ectoderm  are  conveyed  to  other 
cells  and  excite  their  contraction. 

The  researches  of  Eimer  ^  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the 
Ctenophora  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  view.  The 
mesoderm  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  very  fine  fibrils, 
varying  in  diameter  from  3^^^^^  to  yrinr  ^^  ^^  inch.  These 
fibrils  present  numerous  minute  varicosities,  and,  at  intervals, 
larger  swellings  which  contain  nuclei,  each  with  a  large  and 
strongly  refracting  nucleolus.  These  fibrils  take  a  straight 
course,  branch  dichotomously,  and  end  in  still  finer  filaments, 
which  also  divide,  but  become  no  smaller.  They  terminate 
partly  in  ganglionic  cells,  partly  in  muscular  fibres,  partly  in 
the  cells  of  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm.  Many  of  the  nerve- 
fibrils  take  a  longitudinal  course  beneath  the  centre  of  each 
series  of  paddles,  and  these  are  accompanied  by  ganglionic 
cells,  which  become  particularly  abundant  toward  the  aboral 
end  of  each  series.  The  eight  bands  meet  in  a  central  tract 
at  the  aboral  pole  of  the  body;  but  Eimer  doubts  the  nervous 
nature  of  the  cellular  mass  which  lies  beneath  the  lithocyst 
and  supports  the  eye-spots. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Ctenophoran  is,  therefore,  just 
such  as  would  arise  in  Hydra^  if  the  development  of  a  thick 
mesoderm  gave  rise  to  the  separation  and  elongation  of 
Kleinenberg's  fibres,  and  if  special  bauds  of  such  fibres, 
developed  m  relation  with  the  chief  organs  of  locomotion, 
united  in  a  central  tract  directly  connected  with  the  higher 
sensory  organs.  We  have  here,  in  short,  virtual,  though  in- 
completely diffierentiated,  brain  and  nerves. 

All  recent  investigation  tends  more  and  more  completely 
to  establish  the  following  conclusions :  firstly,  that  the  central 
ganglia  of  the  nervous  system  in  all  animals  are  derived  from 
the  ectoderm;  secondlv,  that  all  the  nerves  of  the  sensory 
organs  terminate  in  cells  of  the  ectoderm ;  thirdly,  that  all 
motor  nerves  end  in  the  substance  of  the  muscular  fibres  to 
which  they  are  distributed.  So  that,  in  the  highest  animals, 
the  nervous  system  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the  lowest; 
the  difference  consisting,  in  part,  in  the  proportional  size  of 
the  nerve-centres,  and,  in  part,  in  the  gathering  together  of 
the  in  tern  uncial  filaments  into  bundles,  having  a  definite 
arrangement,  which  are  the  nerveSy  in  the  ordinary  anatomical 
sense  of  the  term. 

2  '^  Zoologiflobe  Studien  aof  CaprL"    Leipsio,  1878. 
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And  as  respects  the  ectodermal  cells  which  constitute  the 
fundamental  part  of  the  organs  of  the  special  senses,  it  is 
becoming  clear  that  the  more  perfect  the  sensory  apparatus, 
the  more  completely  do  these  sensigenous  cells  take  on  the 
form  of  delicate  rods  or  filaments.  Whether  we  consider  the 
organs  of  the  lateral  line  in  fishes  and  amphibia,  the  gusta- 
tory bulbs,  the  olfactory  cells,  the  auditory  cells,  or  the 
elements  of  the  retina,  this  rule  holds  good. 

Every  one  of  the  organs  of  the  higher  senses  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  animal  series  as  a  part  of  the  ectoderm, 
the  cells  of  which  have  undergone  a  slight  modification.  In 
the  case  of  the  eye,  accessory  structures,  consisting  of  vari- 
ously-colored masses  of  pigment,  which  surround  the  visual 
ceUs,  and  of  a  transparent  refracting  cuticular  or  cellular 
structure  which  lies  superficially  to  them — ^a  rudimentary 
choroid  and  cornea — are  next  added.  The  highest  form  of 
compound  Arthropod  eye  differs  from  this  only  in  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  layer  of  sensigenous  cells  into  the  crystalline 
cones  and  their  appendages,  and  it  has  not  been  clearly  made 
out  that  the  simple  eyes  of  most  other  Invertebrata  have 
undergone  any  further  change. 

But  in  NatUilua  the  nerve-cells  and  choroid  line  the  walls 
of  a  deep  cup  open  externally ;  which,  though  its  development 
has  not  been  traced,  may  be  safely  assumed  to  result  from 
the  involution  of  the  retinal  ectoderm.  It  may  be  compared 
to  an  arthropod  compound  eye  become  concave  instead  of 
convex. 

In  the  higher  Cephalopoda^  the  margins  of  the  ocular 
pouch  unite  and  give  rise  to  a  true  cornea,  which,  however, 
frequently  remains  perforated,  and  a  crystalline  lens  is  de- 
veloped. In  the  higher  Vertebrata  the  retina  is  still  a  modi- 
fied portion  of  the  ectoderm.  For,  inasmuch  as  the  anterior 
cerebral  vesicle  is  formed  by  involution  of  the  epiblast,  and 
the  optic  vesicle  is  a  diverticulum  of  the  anterior  cerebral 
vesicle,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  outer  wall  of  the  optic 
vesicle  is  reallj'  part  of  the  ectoderm,  its  inner  fa(*«  bemg, 
morphologically,  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
rods  and  cones  of  the  vertebrate  eye,  therefore,  exactly  corre- 
spK>nd  with  the  crystalline  cones,  etc.,  of  the  Arthropod  eye; 
and  the  reversal  of  the  ends  which  are  turned  toward  the 
light  in  the  Vert^ata  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  extraor- 
dinary change  of  position  which  the  retinal  surface  undergoes 
in  them. 

In  the  part  of  the  ectoderm  which  takes  on  the  auditory 
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function,  two  kinds  of  accessory  organs,  solid  particles  sus- 
pended in  a  fluid  and  fine  bair-like  filaments,  are  developed 
ID  close  relation  with  the  nerve-endings.  In  the  Cnt8t{icea 
both  are  combined,  and  an  involution  of  the  sensory  region 
takes  place,  which  usually  remains  open  throughout  life,  and 
represents  the  most  rudimentary  form  of  auditory  labyrinth. 
The  Crustacean  ear  is  the  parallel  of  the  Ndutilue  eye.  In 
the  Vertebrata  the  membranous  labyrinth  is  similarly  an  in- 
volution of  the  integument,  which  remains  open  throughout 
life  in  many  fishes,  but  becomes  shut  off  and  surrounded  by 
thick  mesoblastic  structures  in  all  the  higher  Vertebrata. 
The  tympanum  and  the  ossicula  auditds  are  additional 
accessory  structures,  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  hyoman- 
dibular  cleft  and  its  boundary-walls. 

The  Beproductive  System, — The  relation  of  the  reproduc- 
tive elements  to  the  primitive  layers  of  the  germ  is  as  yet 
uncertain,  E.  van  Beneden  has  brought  forward  very  strong 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  in  Hydractinia  the  spermatozoa 
are  modified  cells  of  the  ectoderm,  and  the  ova  of  tnose  of  the 
endoderm ;  but,  whether  it  can  be  safely  concluded  that  this 
rule  holds  good  for  animals  generally,  is  a  question  that  can 
only  be  settled  by  much  and  difficult  investigation.  The  fact 
that,  in  the  Vertebrata^  the  ova  and  spermatozoa  are  products 
of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  therefore 
proceed  from  the  mesoblast,  appears  at  first  sight  directly  to 
negative  any  such  generalization.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  origin  of  the  mesoblast  itself  is  yet  uncertain, 
and  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  one  portion  of  that  layer  may 
originate  in  the  ectoderm  and  another  in  the  endoderm. 

There  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  hermaphrodism  was 
the  primitive  conditicm  of  the  sexual  apparatus,  and  that  uni- 
sexuality  is  the  result  of  the  abortion  of  the  organs  of  the  other 
sex,  in  males  and  females  respectively. 

Very  low  down  in  the  animal  series,  among  the  TurbeUa-' 
ria,  the  accessory  organs  of  generation  acquire  a  great  com- 
plexity. In  the  lower  TurMkeria  the  excretory  duct  is  a 
mere  short,  wide  passage.  But,  in  the  higher  TurbeUariaKnd. 
Trematoda,  the  female  apparatus  presents  a  germarium,  in 
which  the  ova  are  developed  ;  vitellarian  glands,  which  give 
rise  to  a  supplemental  or  food  yelk  ;  an  oviduct ;  a  uterus  and 
vagina ;  and  a  spermatheca,  in  which  the  semen  is  stored  up. 
The  male  apparatus  presents  a  testis,  a  vas  deferens,  and  a 
penis.    The  function  of  the  vitellarian  gland  may  be  taken  on 
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bj  cells  of  the  ovary,  or  oviduct ;  or  accessory  yelk-substance 
may  be  formed  within  the  primitive  ovum  itself,  in  the  Arthro- 
poda  and  in  most  MoUusca;  but  the  reproductive  organs  in 
all  these  animals  are  reducible  to  the  Turbellarian  type. 

In  the  Annelids  (  Oligochasta  and  Polych€Bta\  the  ovaria 
and  testes  often  have  no  special  ducts,  and  their  products 
make  their  way  out  of  the  body  by  canals  which  appear  to  be 
modified  segmental  organs. 

In  the  Cephalopoda^  &gain,  the  ovaria  and  testes  part  with 
their  contents  by  dehiscence  into  chambers  connected  with  the 
water-cavities,  which  are  prolongations  of  the  organs  of  Boja- 
nus.  And  they  are  conveyed  away  from  these  chambers  by 
ducts,  the  oviducts  or  vasa  deferentia,  which  commence  by 
open  mouths  in  them. 

In  the  Vertebrata^  the  reproductive  organs  either  dehisce 
and  pour  their  contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  whence 
they  are  conveyed  outward  by  abdominal  pores  (Marsipo- 
branchiij  many  Teleostet)^  or  they  are  continued  into  ducts 
which  open  behind  the  anus  separately  from  the  repal  open- 
ing in  the  females,  but  in  common  with  it  in  the  males  (most 
Teleosteans)  ;  or  their  ducts  are  derived  from  portions  of  the 
primitive  renal  apparatus  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  struct- 
ure of  the  same  order  as  the  organs  of  Bojanus  and  the  seg- 
mental organs.  The  testis  is  usually  converted  into  a  mass 
of  tubuli,  which  eventually  open  directly  into  the  ducts  {epi- 
didymiSy  vas  deferens)  derived  from  the  renal  organs.  The 
ovaiT,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  an  aggregation  of  sacs — 
the  Graafian  follicles — and  the  oviducts  open  into  the  perito- 
neal cavity. 

Development — ^The  embryo  either  passes  through  all 
stages  from  the  morula  to  a  condition  difiering  from  the  adult 
only  in  size,  proportions,  and  sexual  characters,  or  it  leaves  the 
egg  in  a  condition  more  or  less  remote  from  the  adult  state, 
and  sometimes  exceedingly  different  from  it.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  animal  is  said  to  undergo  a  metamofphosis.  Each  of 
these  modes  of  development  occurs  in  members  of  the  same 
group,  and  often  in  closely  allied  forms  :  as,  for  example,  the 
former  in  the  crayfish  {Astacua)^  and  the  latter  in  the  lobster 
(Momants). 

When  metamorphosis  occurs,  the  larva  may  live  under 
conditions  totally  different  from  those  under  which  the  adult 
passes  its  existence,  and  its  structure  may  be  variously  modi- 
fied in  relation  to  these  conditions.     Thus  the  larva  of  an 
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animal  which  is  fixed  in  the  adult  state  may  be  provided  with 
largely-developed  locomotive  organs ;  while  that  of  an  adult 
which  feeds  by  suction  may  be  provided  with  powerful  appa- 
ratus for  the  seizure  and  manducation  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal prey. 

The  larva  of  a  free  adult  may  be  parasitic,  or  that  of  a 
parasitic  adult  free  and  actively  locomotive.  Moreover,  the 
whole  course  of  development  may  take  place  outside  the  body 
of  the  parent,  or  more  or  less  extensively  within  it ;  whence 
the  distinction  of  oviparous^  ovoviviparouSj  and  viviparous  ^ 
animals. 

Finally,  when  development  takes  place  within  the  body  of 
the  parent,  the  fcetus  may  receive  nourishment  from  the  latter 
by  means  of  an  apparatus  termed  a  pUzcentaj  by  which  an 
exchange  between  the  parental  and  foetal  blood  is  readily 
effected.  Examples  of  placentae  are  found  not  only  in  the 
higher  mammals,  but  in  some  Plagiostome  fishes  and  among 
the  Tunicata. 

In  many  insects  and  in  the  higher  Vertebrates,  the  em- 
bryo acquires  a  special  protective  envelope,  the  amnion^ 
which  is  thrown  off  at  birth  ;  while,  in  many  Vertebrates, 
another  foetal  appendage,  the  allantoiSy  subserves  the  respi- 
ration and  nutrition  of  the  foetus. 

The  strange  phenomena  included  under  the  head  of  the 
*^  Alternation  of  Grenerations,"  and  which  result  from  the  di- 
vision, by  budding  or  otherwise,  of  the  embryo  which  leaves 
the  eggj  into  a  succession  6f  independent  zo5ids,  only  the  last 
of  which  acqiiires  sexual  organs,  have  already  been  gener- 
ally discussed. 

« 

rv. — THE    BISTBIBUTEON  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  distribution  of  animals  has  to  be  considered  under 
two  points  of  view :  first,  in  respect  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Nature  ;  and  secondly,  in  respect  of  past  conditions. 
The  first  is  commonly  termed  Geographicai^  the  second 
GeologiccUy  or  PaleorUologicaly  Distribution,    A  little  con- 

>  As  eggs  capable  of  development  are  alivCj  this  terminology  is  etymologi- 
cally  bad ;  and  avoviviparotu  is  particularly  objectionable,  as  all  animals  bring 
forth  live  eggs,  or  that  which  proceeds  ttom  them.  Bnt,  as  miderstood  to>  ap- 
ply to  animiUB  which  lay  e^gB,  to  those  in  which  the  eggs  are  hatched  withm 
the  interior  of  the  body  witnont  any  special  foetal  nutritive  apparatus,  and  to 
those  in  which  the  young  are  provided  with  such  an  apparatus,  it  has  a  certain 
convenience. 
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sideration,  however,  will  show  that  this  classification  of  the 
facts  of  distribution  is  essentially  faulty,  inasmuch  as  many 
of  the  phenomena  included  under  the  second  head  are  of  the 
same  order  as  those  comprehended  under  the  first.  Zoological 
Distribution  comprehends  all  the  facts  which  relate  to  the 
occurrence  of  animals  upon  the  earth's  surface  throughout 
the  time  during  which  animal  life  has  existed  on  the  globe. 
Therefore  it  embraces : 

First,  ZodlogiccU  Chronology^  or  the  duration  and  order  of 
succession  of  living  forms  in  time ;  and — 

Secondly,  Zoological  Oeographyy  or  the  distribution  of  life 
on  the  earth's  surface  at  any  given  epoch. 

What  is  commonly  termed  Geographical  Distribution  is 
simply  that  distribution  which  obtains  at  the  present  epoch  ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that,  at  any  given  moment  in  their  past  his- 
tory, animals  must  have  had  some  sort  of  geographical  distri- 
bution ;  and  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  that 
distribution  has  now  been  obtained  for  all  the  epochs,  the 
nature  of  the  living  population  of  which  has  been  revealed  by 
fossil  remains.  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  at  length  with  either 
branch  of  distribution  in  this  place,  but  a  few  broad  truths 
which  have  been  established  may  be  mentioned. 

Geographical  Distribution  at  the  Present  Epoch. — ^The 
faima  of  the  deep  sea  (below  five  hundred  fathoms)  has  been 
shown,  by  the  investigations  of  Wyville  Thomson  and  his 
associates  of  the  Challenger,  to  present  a  striking  general  uni- 
formity (in  all  parts  of  the  world  hitherto  explored,  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  general  uniformity)  of  conditions  at  such 
depths. 

With  respect  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  observations  of 
the  same  naturalists  tend  to  establish  a  like  uniformity  of  the 
great  types  of  foraminiferal  life  throughout  the  tropical  and 
temperate  zones — ^with  a  diminution  in  the  abundance  of  that 
life  toward  the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions,  where  it  appears 
to  be  replaced  by  JRadiolaria  and  Diatomaoeous  plants. 

With  regard  to  higher  organisms,  the  oceanic  Hydrozoa 
and  the  Ctenophora  are  undoubtedly  very  widely  spread.  It 
is  probable  that  they  attain  their  maximum  development  in 
warm  seas,  though  the  known  facts  are  insufficient  for  the 
definite  conclusion.  Sagitta  and  Appendicularia^  with  many 
genera  of  Copepoda^  Crustacea^  and  Pteropoda^  are  of  world- 
wide distribution  ;  and  it  is  at  present  doubtful  whether  any 
well-marked  provinces  of  the  ocean  can  be  defined  by  the  oc- 
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currence  of  purely  pelagic  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  shal- 
low-water marine  animals  fall  into  assemblages  characteristic 
of  definite  areas  or  provinces  of  distribution — that  is  to  say, 
though  many  species  have  a  world-wide  distribution,  others 
occur  only  in  particular  localities,  and  certain  geographical 
areas  are  marked  by  the  existence  in  them  of  a  number  of 
such  peculiar  species.  The  basins  of  the  Pacific,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Arctic  seas, 
are  thus  especially  characterized  ;  and  even  limited  areas  of 
these  great  geographical  divisions,  such  as  the  Celtic,  the 
Lusitanian,  and  the  Australian,  have  their  peculiar  features. 

But,  though  the  shallow-water  marine  faunas  thus  follow 
the  broad  features  of  physical  geography,  and  though,  within 
each  great  province  of  distribution  thus  marked  out,  temper- 
ature and  other  physical  conditions  have  an  obvious  influence 
in  determining  the  range  of  species  ;  yet,  on  comparing  any 
two  great  areas  together,  differences  in  climatal  conditions 
are  at  once  seen  to  be  inadequate  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ences between  the  faunas  of  the  two  areas.  Climate  in  no 
way  enables  us  to  understand  why  the  Trigonia^  the  pearly 
Nautilus^  the  Cesiracionj  the  eared  seals,  and  the  penguins, 
are  found  in  the  Pacific  and  not  in  the  Atlantic  area ; '  nor 
why  the  Cetacea  of  the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions  should  be 
as  different  as  they  are.  When  we  turn  to  the  distribution 
of  land-animals,  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  of  distribu- 
tion correspond  neither  with  physical  features  nor  with  cli- 
matic conditions.  Mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibians, 
are  so  distributed  at  the  present  day  as  to  mark  out  four  great 
areas  or  provinces  of  distribution  of  very  unequal  extent,  in 
each  of  which  a  number  of  characteristic  types,  not  found 
elsewhere,  occur.  These  are  :  1.  The  Arctogcealy  including 
North  America,  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  as  far  as  Wallace's 
line,  or  the  boundary  between  the  Indian  and  the  Papuan 
divisions  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  2.  The  Austrocolum- 
bian^  comprising  all  the  American  Continent  south  of  Mexico ; 
3.  The  AiMtrcUian^  from  Wallace's  line  to  Tasmania  ;  4.  The 
Novozdanian^  including  the  islands  of  New  Zealand.* 

1  Penguins  are  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at  the  Falkland  Islands, 
but  not  in  the  northern  parts  of  tne  west  coast  of  Africa,  nor  of  the  east  coast 
of  South  America.  In  tne  Pacific  they  stretch  north  to  the  Papuan  and  Peru- 
vian coasts. 

*  On  the  classification  and  distribution  of  the  AUetoromorpJuB  and  Httero- 
morphtB :  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Sodety,  1868.  Bdater  on  the  *'  Geo- 
mphical  Distribution  of  Birds,"  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  Pnoheron,  "  Revue  et  Magasin 
oe  Zoologie, 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  provinces  of  distribution,  closely 
corresponding  with  these,  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Qua* 
ternary  and  later  Tertiary  rocks.  In  Europe,  North  America, 
and  Asia,  the  ArctogsBai  province  was  as  distinctly  charac- 
terized in  the  Miocene,  and  probably  in  the  Eocene  epoch,  as 
it  is  at  present.  What  may  have  been  the  case  in  Austrooo- 
lumbia,  Australasia,  and  Novozelania,  we  have  no  means  of 
being  certain,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
Miocene  and  Eocene  deposits  of  those  regions. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution 
which  obtained  in  the  older  periods  does  not  enable  us  to 
speak  with  any  confidence  as  to  the  limits  of  the  provinces  of 
distribution  in  the  past.  But  this  much  is  certain,  that  as  far 
back  as  the  epoch  of  the  Trias — at  the  dawn  of  the  Secondary 
period — ^the  jReptilia  and  Amphibia  of  Europe,  India,  and 
South  Africa,  and  probably  North  America,  presented  the 
same  kind  of  resemblance  as  the  mammals  and  birds  of  the 
corresponding  Arctogaeal  fauna  do  now.  But  then  there  is 
no  information  respecting  the  reptiles  and  amphibians  of  the 
corresponding  epoch  in  Austrocolumbia  and  Australia,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether,  in  Triassic  times,  the  Arcto- 
gaeal  province  was  limited  as  it  is  now. 

Outside  the  limits  of  the  Arctogseal  province,  the  mate- 
rials for  forming  a  judgment  of  the  distribution  of  animals 
are  altogether  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  draw  any  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  existence,  and  still  less  as  to  the  boundaries,  of 
definite  provinces  of  distribution  in  Palseozoic  times.  No 
remains  of  land-animals  have  jet  been  discovered.  The 
fresh-water  fauna  consists  of  Amphibians  and  Fishes,  and  we 
know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  these  in  any  part  of  the 
world  except  the  Arctogaeal  province. 

A  good  deal  is  known  of  the  older  Silurian  fauna  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  present  Arctogaeal  province,  and  within 
those  of  both  the  Austrocolumbian  and  Australasian  prov- 
inces. With  a  generally  similar  fades^  the  faunas  of  these 
regions  present  clear  differences.  And,  considering  that  the 
groups  of  animals  which  are  represented  are  chiefly  deep-sea 
and  pelagic  forms,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  this  similarity  of 
fades  should  exist.  The  investigations  of  the  Challenger 
expedition  show  that  such  forms  present  a  like  similarity  of 
facies  at  the  present  day. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  which  have  been  estab- 
lished under  the  head  of  Zoological  Chronology  is,  that  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  the  fauna  of  the  later  part  of  the  Tertiary 
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period,  in  any  province  of  distribution,  was  made  up  of  forms 
either  identical  with,  or  very  similar  to,  those  now  living  in 
that  area. 

For  example,  the  elephants,  tigers,  bears,  bisons,  and  hip- 
popotamuses of  the  later  tertiary  deposits  of  England  are  all 
closely  allied  to  members  of  the  existing  Arctogseal  fauna ; 
the  g^reat  armadillos,  anteaters,  and  platyrrhine  apes  of  the 
caves  of  South  America,  are  as  closely  related  to  the  existing 
Austrocolumbian  fauna ;  and  the  fossil  kangaroos,  wombats 
and  phalangers  of  the  Australian  tertiaries  to  those  which 
now  live  in  the  Australasian  province. 

No  remains  of  elephants  occur  in  Australia,  nor  kangaroos 
in  Austrocolumbia ;  nor  anteaters  and  armadillos  in  Europe 
in  Tertiary  deposits. 

But,  as  we  go  back  in  time  from  the  Tertiary  to  the  Sec- 
ondary, this  law  no  longer  holds  good.  Most  of  the  few  ter- 
restrial mammals  of  secondary  age  which  have  been  dis- 
covered belong  to  Australasian  and  not  to  Arctogaeal  types, 
and  the  marine  fauna  resembles  that  of  the  existing  Pacific 
more  than  it  does  that  of  the  Atlantic  area,  but  differs  from 
both  in  the  presence  of  numerous  wholly  extinct  groups.  It 
looks  as  if,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  a 
great  change  in  the  limits  of  the  then  existing  distributional 
area  had  taken  place,  and  the  types  now  characteristic  of 
the  Arctogseal  province  had  invaded  regions  from  which 
they  had  before  been  shut  out.  And  the  assumption  of  a 
process  of  a  similar  character  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only 
rational  explanation  of  the  rapid  advent  of  types  absent  in 
the  Palaeozoic  deposits  known  to  rs,  in  the  earlier  Secondary 
rocks. 

Yet  other  results  of  first-rate  importance  have  come  out 
of  the  study  of  the  chronological  relations  of  fossil  remains. 
Cuvier's  investigations  proved  that  the  hiatuses  between 
existing  groups  of  ungulate  mammals  tend  to  be  filled  up  by 
extinct  forms.  Later  investigations  have  not  only  confirmed 
this  conclusion,  but  have  shown  that,  in  several  cases,  an 
existing  much-modified  form  can  be  shown  to  have  been  pre- 
ceded in  time,  in  the  same  distributional  area,  by  exactly 
such  forms  as  it  is  necessary  should  have  existed,  if  the  much- 
modified  existing  animal  had  proceeded  by  way  of  evolution 
from  a  simpler  form. 

For  certain  groups  of  animals,  then,  there  is  as  much  and 
as  good  evidence  of  their  having  been  evolved  by  successive 
modification  of  a  primitive  form  as  the  nature  of  the  case  per- 
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mits  us  to  expect.  But  the  groups  in  which  there  is  evi- 
dence of  such  modiGcations  during  geologically  recorded 
time,  all  belong  to  the  most  differentiated  members  of  their 
classes.  Lower  forms,  coextensive  in  duration,  exhibit  no 
sign  of  having  undergone  any  notable  modification.  While 
the  former  are  mutablef  the  latter  are  persistent  types  in  rela- 
tion to  geological  time. 

Leaving  the  debatable  question  of  the  nature  of  £azodn 
aside,  the  oldest  fossiiiferous  rocks  are  the  Cambrian.  The 
scanty  fauna  therein  preserved  consists  of  forms  which  are 
neither  Protozoa  nor  Porifera^  nor  even  appertain  to  the 
lowest  groups  of  their  respective  classes.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  gives  a  just  notion  of  the  contemporaneous 
fauna,  nor  is  there  any  valid  reason  for  the  supposition  that 
it  represents  the  forms  of  animal  life  which  were  the  first  to 
make  their  appearance  on  our  planet 
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lisr  its  feeblest  manifestations,  the  contractility  of  animals 
resnlts  in  mere  changes  of  the  form  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
adult  Grregarince;  but,  from  the  sluggish  shortenings  and 
lengthenings  of  the  different  diameters  of  the  body  which 
these  creatures  exhibit,  all  gradations  are  traceable,  through 
those  animals  which  push  out  and  retract  broad  lobular  pro- 
cesses, to  those  in  which  the  contractile  prolongations  take 
the  form  of  long  and  slender  filaments.  Whether  thick  or 
filamentous,  such  contractile  processes  are  called  '^  pseudo- 
podia,"  wlien  their  movements  are  slow,  irregular,  and  in- 
definite ;  "  cilia  "  or  "  flagella,"  when  they  are  rapid  and  occur 
rhythmically  in  a  definite  direction ;  but  the  two  kinds  of  or- 
gans are  essentially  of  the  same  nature.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  distinguish  those  Ptotozoa  which  possess  pseudopodia,  as 
mt/xopodSy  and  those  which  are  provided  with  cilia  or  fiagella, 
as  mastigopods. 

The  Protozoa  are  divisible  into  a  lower  and  a  higher 
group.  In  the  former — the  Moxeba — no  definite  structure  is 
discernible  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  body  ;  in  the  latter — ^the 
E)n>OPLAsncA — a  certain  portion  of  this  substance  (the  so- 
called  nucleus)  is  distinguishable  from  the  rest;*  and,  very 
commonly,  one  or  more  "  contractile  vacuoles  "  are  present. 
The  name  of  contractile  vacuoles  is  given  to  spaces  in  the  pro- 
toplasm, which  slowly  become  filled  with  a  clear,  watery  fiuid, 
and,  when  they  have  attained  a  certain  size,  are  suddenly 
obliterated  by  the  coming  together,  on  all  sides,  of  the  proto- 
plasm in  which  they  lie.  This  systolic  and  diastolic  move- 
ment usually  occurs  at  a  fixed  point  in  the  protoplasm,  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  or  rhythmically.    But  the  vacuole  has  no  proper 

'  I  adopt  this  distinction  as  a  matter  of  temporary  convenience,  though 
I  entertain  great  doubt  whether  it  will  stand  the  test  of  further  inrestigation, 
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wall,  nor,  in  most  cases,  is  anj  trace  of  it  discernible  at  the 
end  of  the  systole.  Occasionally,  the  vacuole  certainly  com- 
municates with  the  exterior,  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
think  that  such  a  communication  may  always  exist.  The 
function  of  these  organs  is  entirely  unknown,  though  it  is  an 
obvious  conjecture  that  it  may  be  respiratory  or  excretonr. 

The  ^^  nucleus  "  is  a  structure  which  is  often  wonderfully 
similar  to  the  nucleus  of  an  histological  cell ;  but,  as  its  iden- 
tity with  this  is  not  fully  made  out,  it  may  better  be  termed 
'^  endoplast"  It  is,  usually,  a  rounded  or  oval  body  imbed- 
ded in  the  protoplasm,  and  but  slightly  different  therefrom 
in  either  its  optical  or  chemical  characters.  Generally  it  be- 
comes more  deeply  stained  by  such  coloring-matters  as  hsema- 
toxylin  or  carmine,  and  resists  the  action  of  acetic  acid  better 
than  the  surrounding  protoplasm. 

In  a  few  I^otozoa  there  are  many  endoplasts  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body,  and  the  protoplasm  shows  some  tendency 
to  become  partially  differentiated  into  cells.  But  where,  as 
in  the  higher  Infusoria^  the  body  presents  a  definite  organi- 
zation, with  permanently  differentiated  constituents,  which 
may  be  properly  termed  tissues,  these  tissues  do  not  result 
from  the  metamorphosis  of  cells,  but  originate  from  the  pro- 
toplasm directly  by  changes  of  its  physical  and  chemical  char- 
acters. 

Conjugation,  followed  by  the  development  of  germs,  which 
are  set  free  and  assume  the  form  of  the  parent,  has  been  ob- 
served in  several  groups  of  the  Protozoa^  but  it  is  not  yet 
quite  certain  how  far  sexual  distinctions  are  established  among^ 
these  animals. 

I. — ^THE  MONSBA. 

• 

In  these  lowest  forms  of  animals  the  entire  living  body- 
consists  of  a  particle  of  gelatinous  protoplasm,  in  which 
no  nucleus,  contractile  vacuole,  or  other  definite  structure, 
is  visible  ;  and  which,  at  most,  presents  a  separation  into 
an  outer,  more  clear,  and  denser  layer,  the  ectoaarc ;  and 
an  inner,  more  granular  and  fluid  matter,  the  endosarc. '  The 
outer  layer  is  the  seat  of  active  changes  of  form,  whereby 
it  is  produced  into  pseudopodia,  which  attain  a  certain 
length,  and  are  then  retracted,  or  are  effaced  by  the  devel- 
opment of  others  from  adjacent  parts  of  the  bodv.  These 
pseudopodia  are  sometimes  broad,  short  lobes ;  at  otters,  elon- 
gated filaments.     When  lobate,  the  pseudopodia  remain  dis- 
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tinct  from  one  another,  their  margins  are  clear  and  transpar* 
ent,  and  the  granules  which  they  may  contain  plainly  flow 
into  their  interior  from  the  more  fluid  central  part  of  the 
body.  But,  wh\Bn  they  are  filiform,  they  are  very  apt  to  run 
into  one  another,  and  give  rise  to  networks,  the  constituent 
filaments  of  which,  however,  readily  separate  and  regain  their 
previous  form  ;  and,  whether  they  do  this  or  not,  the  surfaces 
of  these  pseudopodia  are  often  beset  by  minute  granules, 
which  are  in  incessant  motion — ^like  those  which  are  observ- 
able on  the  reticulations  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  in  a 
JVadescantia  hair. 

The  myxopod  thus  described  moves  about  by  means  of  its 
contractile  pseudopodia,  and  takes  the  solid  matters  which 
serve  aa  its  food  into  all  parts  of  its  body  by  their  aid  ;  while 
the  undigested  exuvia  of  the  food  are  rejected  from  all  parts 
of  the  body  in  the  same  indiscriminate  way.  It  is  an  organ- 
ism which  IS  devoid  of  any  visible  organs  except  pseudopodia ; 
and,  so  far  as  is  known  at  present,  it  multiplies  by  simple  di- 
vision. 

The  I^rotamoeba  (with  lobate  pseudopodia)  and  Protoge- 
nes  (with  filamentous  pseudopodia),  of  Haeckel,  are  Monera 
of  this  extremely  simple  character.  In  Myxodictyum  (Haeck- 
el) the  pseudopodia  of  a  number  of  such  Monera  run  togeth- 
er, and  give  rise  to  a  complex  network,  or  common  'plcumch 
dium. 

It  is  open  to  doubt,  however,  whether  either  Protamoebaj 
ProtogeneSy  or  Myxodictguniy  is  anything  but  one  stage  of  a 
cycle  of  forms,  which  are  more  completely,  though  perhaps 
not  yet  wholly,  represented  by  some  other  very  interesting 
Monera^  also  described  by  Haeckel. 

Thus,  the  genus  Vampyrella  is  a  myxopod  with  filamen- 
tous pseudopodia,  a  species  of  which  infests  one  of  the  stalked 
Diatomaceae,  fi^ompAonema,  feeding  upon  the  soft  parts  of  the 
frustules  of  its  host,  by  inserting  some  of  its  pseudopodia 
through  the  raphe  of  the  frustule,  which  it  envelops,  and 
absorbing  the  contained  protoplasm.  Having  thus  provided 
itself  with  abundant  nourishment,  by  creeping  from  frustule 
to  frustule  of  the  Gomphonema,  it  thrusts  aside  the  last 
evacuated  frustule  from  its  peduncle,  and,  taking  its  place, 
draws  in  its  pseudopodia,  becomes  spherical,  and  surrounds 
itself  with  a  structureless  cyst,  inclosed  in  which  it  remains 
perched  upon  the  peduncle  of  the  Gomphonema,  Soon  its 
protoplasm  undergoes  division  into  four  equal  masses,  and 
each  of  these,  becoming  converted  into  a  young  Vampgrellaj 
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escapes  from  the  cyst,  sad  reDommences  the  predatory  life  of 
its  parent.    In  this  case  the  myzopod  becomes  encysted,  aod 
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then  undergoes  fission  into  bodies,  each  of  whioh  passes  direct- 
ly into  the  form  of  the  parent. 

In  another  genus  {Mt/xaatrum)  an  additional  complication 
is  introduced ;  the  myxopod  becomes  encysted,  and  then  di- 
Tides  into  many  portions  ;  each  of  these  elongates,  and  sur- 
rounds itself  with  a  delicate,  fusiform,  silicious  case.  Thus 
inclosed,  the  germs  are  set  free  by  the  bursting  of  the  cyst ; 
and,  after  a  while,  the  contents  of  the  silicious  cases  emerge, 
and  pass  at  once  into  the  myxopod  state. 

-In  other  genera,  not  only  does  the  myxopod  become  en- 
cysted before  it  undergoes  iissive  multiplication,  but  the  forms 
thus  produced  difEer  from  the  myxopod  in  being  free-swim- 
ming organisms,  propelled  by  a  long  vibratile  filament  or  fla- 
gellum,  like  those flageUate  Infiiaoria  which  are  termed  '^mo- 
nads." After  swimming  about  for  a  while,  these  mastigopods 
draw  in  their  flagella,  and  become  creeping  myxopods.  This 
cycle  of  forms  is  exhibited  by  the  genus  Protomonas  of 
HaeckeL  Lastly,  in  Protomyxa  (Fig.  1)  (Haeckel),  there  is 
an  alternation  of  a  mastigopod  (d)  with  a  myxopod  form  {e)y  as 
in  Ptotomonas,  But  each  myxopod  does  not  usuaUy  become 
encysted  alone.  On  the  contrary,  a  certain  number  of  the 
myxopods  unite  together,  and  become  fused  into  an  active 
Plasmodium  (/*),  which  exhibits  no  trace  of  their  primitive 
separation.  The  plasmodium  becoming  quiescent  and  sphe- 
roidal, surrounds  itself  with  a  structureless  cyst  (a),  divides 
into  numerous  portions  (5),  which  are  converted  into  flagellate 
mastigopods,  and  these  finally  return  to  the  myxopod  condi- 
tion (c,  (f,  e).  The  cycle  of  hfe  is  here  singularly  similar  to 
that  presented  by  the  Myxomycetea^  which  have  hitherto  been 
usually  regarded  as  plants. 

There  is  no  means  of' knowing  whether  the  cycle  of  forms 
presented  by  Ftotomonaa  and  Protomyxa  is  complete,  or 
whether  some  term  of  the  series  is  still  wanting ;  and,  con- 
sidering how  low  down  aipong  plants  the  sexual  process  oc- 
curs, it  seems  quite  possible  that  some  corresponding  sexual 
process  yet  waits  to  be  discovered  among  the  Monera,  It  is 
posible  that  the  fusion  of  separate  Myxodictya  and  Proto- 
myxcB  into  a  plasmodium  may  be  a  process  of  sexual  conjuga- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  be  that  these  extremely 
simple  organisms  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  sexual 
differentiation. 

The  Fobaminifeba. — Doubtless  many  Monera  remain  to 
be  discovered,  but  they  will  probably  be  minute  and  inconspic- 
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UOU8  organisms  like  the  majority  of  those  already  described. 
The  ^oraminifo'a,  on  the  other  hand,  are  Monera  of  the 
Protogenes  type,  which,  nevertheless,  play  and  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  globe,  by  reason  of  their 
power  of  fabricatiog  skeletons  or  sheila,  which  may  be  oom- 
posed  of  horny  (cbitinous?)  matter,  or  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
secreted  from  the  water  in  which  they  live,  or  may  be  fabri- 
ated  by  sticking  together  extraneous  matter,  such  as  par- 
ticles of  sand. 

The  first  step  from  such  an  organism  as  Protogenes  to  the 
Foraminifera  is  seen  in  Lieberkuhnia  of  ClaparMe,  where 
the  pseutlopodia  are  given  off  from  only  a  small  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  the  rest  remaining  naked  and  flexible. 

In  Gromia  there  is  a  similar  restnction  of  the  area  from  - 
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which  pseudopodia  proceed,  but  the  rest  of  the  body  is  in- 
vested by  a  case  of  a  membranous  substance.  Let  this  case 
become  nardened  by  the  attachment  of  foreign  bodies — as 
particles  of  sand,  or  fragments  of  shelly  matter,  as  in  the  so- 
oalled  arenaceous  Fbramintfera — or  let  a  dep>osit  of  calca- 
reous salts  take  place  in  it,  and  the  Qromia  would  be  con- 
verted into  a  Foraminifer. 

The  infinitely  diversified  characters  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
Foraminifera  depend — firstly,  upon  the  structure  of  the  skele- 
tal substance  itself  ;  and,  secondly,  upon  the  form  of  the  pro- 
toplasmic body,  which  last,  again,  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  manner  in  which  successive  buds  of  protoplasm  are  devel- 
oped from  the  parent  mass,  which,  to  begin  with,  is  always 
simple  in  form  and  commonly  globular. 

The  subsUnoe  of  the  calcareous  skeleton  itself,  whatever 
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be  its  form,  is  either  perforated  or  imperforate.  In  the  T/n- 
perforala  ( OromtdcE,  LituitidoE,  MiliolidcB)  the  paeudopodia 
are  protruded  from  only  odb  end  of  the  body,  the  rest  of 
wbioh  is  cut  off  from  the  exterior  by  the  skeleton.  In  the 
Perforata  the  substance  of  the  shell  is  traversed  by  more  or 
less  delicate  canals  filled  with  the  protoplasm,  vhich  thus 
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reaches  the  surface  and  gives  off  pseudopodia  all  over  the 
body.  Hence,  while  the  hard  parts  of  the  Imperforata  form 
a  sort  of  exoskeleton,  those  of  the  Perforata  have  rather 
the  nature  of  an  endoskeleton. 

The  simplest  skeletons  are  spherical  or  flask-shaped,  and 
single-obambered.  But  complication  arises  by  the  addition 
of  nev  chambers,  which  may  form  a  linear  series,  or  be  coiled 
upon  one  another  in'  various  ways,  or  be  iiregTilarly  ^gre- 
gated.  Moreover,  the  new  chambers  may  overlap  those  al- 
ready formed  in  different  degrees,  and  the  interspaces  between 
the  walls  of  the  chambers  may  be  variously  filled  up  by  sec- 
ondary deposition  until  such  large  and  apparently  compli- 
cated bodies  as  the  Nummulites  are  built  up. 

The  Foraminifera  are  almost  all  marine  animals,  living 
in  the  sea,  from  the  surface  to  great  depths,  sometimes  free, 
aod  sometimes  attached  to  other  bodies. 

The  investigations  of  Major  Owen,  confirmed  and  extend- 
ed by  the  recent  work  of  H.  M.  S.  Challenger,  have  proved 
that  such  forms  as  Globifferina,  Pulvinularia,  and  Orbulina, 
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constantly  occur  at  the  surface  of  all  temperate  and  tropical 
seas,  and,  together  with  the  Madiolaria  and  the  diatoma- 
ceous  plants  which  accompany  them,  form  an  important  in- 
gredient in  the  food  of  pelagic  animals,  such  as  the  SalpcB, 

It  IS  no  less  certain  that,  at  all  depths  down  to  2,400  fath- 
oms or  thereabouts,  QlobigerinoB  in  all  stages  of  growth,  and 
containing  more  or  less  protoplasmic  matter,  are  found  at  the 
bottom  mixed  with  the  cases  of  the  surface  Diatoms  and  the 
skeletons  of  Madiolaria.  The  proportion  of  Olohigerinop, 
OrlnUincBy  and  Ihilvinularicey  in  the  deep-sea  mud  increases 
with  the  depth  until,  at  depths  beyond  1,000  fathoms,  the 
sea-bottom  is  composed  of  a  fine,  chalky  ooze  made  up  of 
little  more  than  the  remains  of  these  Ifbramini/era  and  their 
associated  Diatoms  and  Madiolaria. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  therefore,  that  some  of  the 
chalky  ooze  arises  from  the  precipitation  to  the  bottom  of  the 
skeletons  of  dead  Olobigerince^  Palmnvlarice^  and  Orbulinc^ 
and  it  may  be  that  the  whole  has  this  origin.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  that  a  greater  or  smaller  proportion  of  these 
JFhramini/era  really  live  at  the  bottom,  as  their  congeners 
are  known  to  do  at  less  depths. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  condition  of  the  surface-waters 
and  sea-bottom  which  has  just  been  described  obtains  in  all 
temperate  and  hot  seas  ;  or,  speaking  roughly,  for  55°  on 
either  side  of  the  equator.  Toward  the  northern  and  south- 
em  limits  of  this  zone  the  Foraminifera  diminish,  while  Ma- 
diolaria remain  and  IHatamacecB  increase  in  proportion,  so 
that,  in  the  circumpolar  areas  north  and  south  of  60°  in  each 
hemisphere,  the  surface-organisms  are  chiefly  such  as  have 
silicious  skeletons.  In  accordance  with  this  condition  of  the 
surface-life,  the  ooze  covering  the  sea-bottom  in  these  regions 
is  no  longer  calcareous  but  silicious,  being  composed  of  the 
cases  of  Diatoms  and  the  skeletons  of  Madiolaria  often 
largely  mixed  with  ice,  drifted  mud,  stones,  gravel,  and  bowl- 
ders. 

If  we  suppose  the  globe  to  be  uniformly  covered  with  an 
ocean  1,000  fathoms  deep,  the  solid  land  forming  its  bottom 
would  be  out  of  reach  of  rain,  waves,  and  other  agents  of 
degradation,  and  no  sedimentary  deposits  would  be  formed. 
But  if  Foraminifera  and  Diatoms,  following  the  same  laws 
of  distribution  as  at  present-  obtain,  were  introduced  into 
this  ocean,  the  fine  rain  of  their  silicious  and  calcareous  hard 
parts  would  commence,  and  a  circumpolar  cap  of  silicious 
deposit  would  begin  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  north  and 
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in  the  south  ;  while  the  intermediate  zone  would  be  covered 
with  Globigerina  ooze,  containing  a  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  silicious  matter.  The  thickness  of  the  calcareo- 
silicious  and  silicious  beds  thus  formed  would  be  limited  onlj 
by  time  and  the  depth  of  the  ocean.  These  strata,  once  ac- 
cumulated, would  be  liable  to  all  those  influences  of  percolat- 
ing moisture  and  subterranean  heat  which  are  known  to  suf- 
fice to  convert  silicious  matters  into  opal,  or  quartzite,  and 
calcareous  matters  into  the  various  forms  of  hmestone  and 
marble.  And  such  metamorphic  agencies  might  more  or  less 
completely  obliterate  the  traces  of  their  primitive  structure. 

But  yet  other  changes  might  be  effected.  At  the  present 
day,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  off  the  Agulhas  Bank  and  else- 
where, at  no  great  depths  (100  to  300  fathoms)  the  Fora- 
miniferal  mud  is  undergoing  a  metamorphosis  of  another 
character.  The  chambers  of  the  Foraminifera  become  filled 
by  a  green  silicate  of  iron  and  alumina,  which  penetrates  into 
even  their  finest  tubuli,  and  takes  exquisite  and  almost  in- 
destructible casts  of  their  interior.  The  calcareous  matter  is 
then  dissolved  awav,  and  the  casts  are  left,  constituting  a 
fine  dark  sand,  whico,  when  crushed,  leaves  a  greenish  mark, 
and  is  known  as  ^^  green-sand." 

Moreover,  the  researches  of  the  Challenger  have  shown 
that  in  great  areas  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  over 
which  the  sea  has  a  depth  exceeding  2,400  fathoms — areas  in 
some  cases  of  many  thousand  square  miles  in  superficies — the 
bottom  is  covered  not  by  Globigerina  ooze,  but  by  a  fine  red 
day,  which  is  also  a  silicate  of  iron  and  alumina.  In  this  clay 
no  remains  of  Globigerina  or  other  calcareous  organisms  are 
found  ;  but,  where  these  great  depths  gradually  pass  into  shal- 
lower water,  they  make  their  appearance  in  a  fragmentary 
condition — gradually  becoming  more  and  more  perfect  as  the 
depth  diminishes  to  2,400  fathoms  or  thereabouts.. 

Nevertheless  the  Globigerinm  and  other  Foraminifera 
abound  at  the  surface  over  these  areas  as  they  do  elsewhere, 
and  their  remains  must  be  rained  down  upon  it.  Why  they 
disappear,  and  what  relation  the  red-clay  mud  has  to  them,  is 
a  problem  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  they  are  dissolved  and  that  the  red  clay  is  merely  the 
insoluble  residue,  left  after  the  calcareous  portion  of  their 
skeletons  has  disappeared.  In  this  case  the  red  clay,  like  the 
Globigerina  ooze,  the  silicious  mud,  and  the  green-sand,  will 
be  an  indirect  product  of  living  action. 

Metamorphic  processes  operating  upon  clay,  however,  may 
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convert  it  into  slate  ;  and  thus,  all  the  fundamental  minerals 
of  which  rock-masses  are  composed  may  have  formed  part  of 
living  organisms,  though  no  trace  of  their  origin  may  be  dis- 
cernible in  them  in  their  final  state. 

Paleontology  lends  much  support  to  the  view  that  what 
is  here  suggested  as  a  theoretically  possible  origin  of  much 
of  the  superficial  crust  of  the  globe  may  have  been  its  actual 
origin. 

The  nummulitic  limestones  of  the  Eocene  epoch  cover  an 
enormous  area  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  North  Africa, 
West  Asia,  and  India.  And  their  chief  mass  is  made  up  of 
the  more  or  less  metamorphosed  remains  of  J^oraminifera, 

The  beds  of  chalk  which  underlie  the  nummulitic  lime- 
stones, and  occupy  a  still  greater  area,  are  essentially  iden- 
tical with  the  Olobigerina  ooze,  the  species  of  Globigerina 
found  in  it  being  indistinguishable  from  those  now  living. 
The  remains  of  toraminifera  have  been  detected  in  the  lime- 
stones of  all  epochs  as  far  as  the  Silurian,  and  Ehrenberg  dis- 
covered that  an  old  Silurian  green-sand,  near  St.  Petersburg, 
is  composed  of  casts  of  Foraminifera  just  such  as  are  now 
being  formed  in  the  Gkdf  of  Mexico.  And  if  the  Eozo&n  Cana" 
dense  be,  as  it  appears  to  be,  nothing  but  an  incrusting  form 
of  Foraminifer,  the  existence  of  these  oganisms  is  carried  back 
to  an  epoch  far  beyond  that  at  which  any  other  evidence  of 
life  has  yet  been  found.  So  that  it  is  possible  that,  as  Wy- 
ville  Thomson  has  suggested,  the  enormously  thick  **  azoic " 
slaty  and  other  rocks,  which  constitute  the  Laurentian  and 
Cambrian  formations,  may  be  to  a  great  extent  the  metamor- 
phosed products  of  Foraminiferal  life. 

Hence  the  words  of  Linnaeus  may  be  literally  true  : 

"  Petrefacta  non  a  oaloe,  aed  oalz  a  petrefkctU.    6io  lapides  al)  animalibua, 
nee  vice  versa.    Sio  rupes  saxei  non  primsevi,  sed  temporU  fllise." 

And  there  may  be  no  part  of  the  common  rocks,  which  enter 
into  the  earth's  crust,  which  has  not  passed  through  a  living 
organism  at  one  time  or  another. 


n. — THE  ENDOPLASTICA. 

1.  The  Radiolabia. — ^Most  species  of  the  genus  ActinO' 
phrys  or  "  sun-animalcule,"  which  is  common  in  ponds,  are 
simply  free-swimming  myxopods  with  stifiish  pseudopodia, 
which  radiate  from  all  sides  of  the  globular  body.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  latter  presents  one  or  more  **  contractile  spaces  " 
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or  "Tacuoles,"  which,  rbythmically,  become  distended  with 
water,  and  are  then  obliterated  bj  the  contraction  of  the  sur- 
rouDdiog  protoplaem.  But  in  the  Actinopftrya  (or  more 
properly  ActinosphoBrium)  Michomii  (Fig.  4),  the  central 
part  of  the  protoplasm  ia  tlistin^ished  from  the  rest  by  con- 
taining a  number  of  endoplasts.  It  thus  leads  to  the  Jiadiola- 
ria  (Polycutina  of  Ehrenberg),  the  simplest  fonns  of  which 
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consist  essentially  of  a  myxopod  provided  with  filamentous, 
ladiatiDg,  and  often  anaatomoBiog,  pseudopodia.  The  centre 
of  tbe  body  is  occupied  by  a  cspeulo  filled  with  protoplasm ; 
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thU  BOmetimeB  contains  only  an  oil-globule,  at  others  cells,  or 
nuclei,  and   crystalline  bodies.    In  the  layer  of  protoplasm 
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from  which  the  paeudopodia  proceed,  oellieforin  bodies  of  a 
bright-yellow  color,  which  have  been  found  to  contain  starch, 
are  usually  developed,'  and  this  layer  also  gives  rise  to  a  skele- 
ton of  a  horny,  or,  more  usually,  silicious  character,  which 
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may  have  the  form  of  detached  spicula,  or  of  coarticulated 
rods,  or  of  networks,  or  of  plates  of  silicious  matter,  often  of 
the  most  exquisite  delicacy  and  beauty.  Most  of  the  JRadi- 
olaria  are  simple,  solitary,  and  microscopical  in  size  ;  but 
some,  such  as  CoUosphcera  and  Sphasrozoum  (Figs.  5  and  6), 
are  formed  of  a^regates  of  such  simple  forms,  and  float,  as 
visible  gelatinous  masses,  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  is 
the  habitation  of  the  great  majority  of  the  JRadiolaria, 

The  manner  of  multiplication  and  the  development  of  the 
Radiolaria  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  worked  out.  Cien- 
kowsky,  however,  has  observed,  in  CoUosphcera^  that  the 
protoplasm  contained  in  the  central  capsule  breaks  up  into 
numerous  rounded  masses.  The  several  capsules  which  are 
associated  together  in  the  compound  Hadiolarian  then  be- 
come isolated,  by  the  dissolution  of  the  protoplasm  which 
invested  and  connected  them,  and  Anally  burst,  giving  exit 
to  the  rounded  bodies ;  which,  while  yet  within  the  capsules, 
were  observed  to  be  in  active  motion.  The  germs  (for  such 
they  appear  to  be)  thus  set  free  are  0.008  mm.  long,  ovate, 
and  carry  two  fiagelliform  cilia  at  their  narrow  ends ;  so  that 
they  are  *'  monads."  Each  has  in  its  interior  a  crystalline  rod 
and  a  few  minute  oU-globules.  The  further  development  of 
these  mastigopods  has  not  yet  been  traced  ;  but,  if,  as  is 
probable,  they  pass  into  young  Madiolaria  (which,  according 
to  Haeckel,  possess  no  capsule,  but  resemble  Actinosphce- 
ria\  the  Hadioiaria^  as  members  of  the  Endoplasticay  would 
typify  I^^otomonna  among  the  Monera,  Neither  conjugation 
nor  fission  has  been  observed  among  the  ordinary  Hadio- 
lariOy  but  both  these  processes  take  place  in  ActinospftcB^ 
rium/  and,  considering  the  resemblance  of  the  young  SadiO' 
laria  to  A  cttnosphoBriuniy  it  seems  probable  that  conjugation 
and  fission  will  yet  be  discovered  among  them. 

ActinosphcBrium  has  been  observed  to  undergo  multipli- 
cation, by  division  of  its  central  substance  into  a  certain 
number  of  spheroids,  and  every  spheroid  becomes  inclosed  in 
a  silicious  case.  After  a  period  of  rest,  a  young  ActinosphcB- 
rium emerges  from  each  of  these  cysts. 

The  marine  Radiolaria  all  inhabit  the  superficial  stratum 
of  the  sea,  and  must  fabricate  their  skeletons  at  the  expense 
of  the  infinitesimally  small  proportion  of  silex  which  is  dis- 
solved in  sea-water;  but,  when  they  die,  these  skeletons  sink 
to  the  bottom,  and  there  accumulate,  together  with  the  Fora" 
mirUfera^  in  warm  and  temperate  regions;  and  with  the 
cases  of  the  diatomaceous  plants,  whidi  abound  at  the  sur- 
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face,  along  with  the  Radiolaria^  all  over  the  globe  {see  p.  80). 
The  late  investigations  of  Archer  and  others  have  demon* 
strated  the  existence  of  a  considerable  number  of  fresh-water 
BadioUzria, 

Extensive  masses  of  tertiary  rock,  such  as  that  which  is 
found  at  Oran,  and  that  which  occurs  at  Bissex  Hill,  in  Bar- 
badoes,  are  very  largely  made  up  of  exquisitely  preserved 
skeletons  of  Madiolaria.  But,  though  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Madiolaria  abounded  in  the  Cretaceous  sea,  none 
are  found  in  the  chalk,  their  silicious  skeletons  having  prob- 
ably been  dissolved  and  redeposited  as  flint. 

2.  The  Pbotoplasta. — The  proper  Amcebm  have  broad 
and  ovate  pseudopodia,  and  resemble  Protamceba  (p.  75)  very 
closely ;  but  they  present  an  advance  upon  its  structure,  by 
exhibiting  a  distinct  endoplast  (nucleus)  and  a  contractile 
vacuole.  In  Arcella^  there  are  many  such  nuclei.  They  thus 
stand  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  Protamceha  as  ActU 
nophrys  does  to  Protogenes, 

Moreover,  there  sxe  Amcebm  in  which  the  power  of  throw- 
ing out  pseudopodia  is  confined  to  one  region  of  the  body ; 
and  others,  as  ArceUaj  in  which  a  shell  is  formed  over  the 
rest  of  the  body.  In  other  Amcebm^  as  A.  radiosa^  the  pseu- 
dopodia are  few,  narrow,  and  but  little  mobile.  But  the 
AmoeboB  present  no  such  diversity  of  skeletal  development  as 
the  J^oramini/era  do.  They  multiply  by  division,  and  in 
some  cases — e.  g.,  -4.  sphoBrococcus  of  Haeckel — become  en- 
cysted before  they  divide. 

AmoebcB  (the  "  proteus  animalcules  "  of  the  older  writers) 
are  not  uncommon,  and  sometimes  are  very  abundant,  in 
fresh  waters  ;  they  also  occur  in  damp  earth  and  in  the  sea, 
but  there  is  much  doubt  whether  many  of  them  are  to  be 
regarded  as  independent  organisms,  or  whether  they  are  not 
rather  stages  in  the  development  of  other  animals  or  even 
of  plants,  such  as  Myxomycetes.  Leaving  out  the  contractile 
vacuole,  the  resemblance  of  an  Amoeba  in  its  structure,  man- 
ner of  moving,  and  even  of  feeding,  to  a  colorless  corpuscle 
of  the  blood  of  one  of  the  higher  animals  is  particularly  note- 
worthy.' 

3.  The  GREGARnra)^  are  very  closely  allied  to  the  Amoe- 
boBj  but,  in  the  cycle  of  forms  through  which  they  pass,  they 
curiously  resemble  Myxastrum.    In  form  they  are  spheroidal 

1  CoDtractile  racuoles  hare  been  observed  in  the  colorless  blood-ooipus- 
des  of  AmjMHa  under  oertdn  conditions. 
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or  elongated  oval  bodies,  eometimea  divided  by  constrictions 
into  s^^ents.  Oocaaionally,  one  end  of  the  body  is  pro- 
duced into  a  sort  of  rostrum,  which  may  be  armed  with  re- 
curred homy  spines. 

In  the  ordinary  GregarincB,  the  body  presents  a  denser 
cortical  layer  (ectosarc)  and  a  more  fluid  inner  substance 
(endosarc),  in  which  last  the  endoplast  (nucleus)  is  imbed- 
ded. The  presence  o{  contractility  is  manifested  merely  by 
slow  changes  of  form,  and  Dutrition  appears  to  be  effected  by 
the  imbibition  of  the  fluid  nutriment,  prepared  by  the  organs 
of  the  auimala  in  which  the  Oregarince  are  parasitic  There 
is  no  contractile  vacuole. 

The  Orefforinm  have  a  peculiar  mode  of  multiplication, 
sometimes  preceded  by  a  process  which  resembles  conju- 
gation. A  single  Gregarina  (or  two  which  have  become 
applied  together)  surrounds  itself  with  a  structureless  cyst. 


The  nucleus  disappears,  and  the  protoplasm  breaks  up  (in  a 
manner  rery  similar  to  that  in  which  the  protoplasm  of  a 
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sporangium  of  Mucor  divides  into  spores)  into  small  bodies,, 
each  of  which  acquires  a  spindle-shaped  case,  and  is  known 
as  a  paeudo-navicella.  On  the  bursting  of  the  cyst  these 
bodies  are  set  free,  and,  when  placed  in  favorable  circum- 
stances, the  contained  protoplasm  escapes  as  a  small  active 
body  like  a  JProtamoeba.  M.  E.  van  Beneden  has  recently  dis- 
covered a  very  large  Oregarina  ( G.  gigantea\  which  inhab- 
fits  the  intestine  oi  the  lobster,  and  his  careful  investigation 
of  its  structure  and  development  has  yielded  very  interesting 
results. 

Oregarina  gigantea  attains  a  length  of  two-thirds  of  an 
inch.  It  is  long  and  slender,  and  tapers  at  one  extremity, 
while  the  other  is  obtuse,  rounded,  and  separated  by  a  slight 
constriction  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  which  \&  cylindroidaL 
The  outer  investment  of  the  body  is  a  thin  structureless  cu- 
ticle ;  beneath  this  lies  a  thick  cortical  laver  (ectosarc),  dis- 
tinguished by  its  clearness  and  firmness  from  the  semifluid 
central  substance  (endosarc),  which  contains  many  strongly- 
refracting  granules.  In  the  centre  of  the  body,  the  ellipsoid 
*'  nucleus,'^  with  its  ^'  nucleolus,"  fills  up  the  whole  cavity  of 
the  cortical  layer,  and  thus  divides  the  medullary  substance 
into  two  portions.  The  body  of  this  Oregarina  may  present 
longitudinal  striations,  arising  from  elevations  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cortical  layer,  which  fit  into  depressions  of  the 
medullary  substance  ;  but  these  are  inconstant.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  transverse  striations  which  are  constant,  and 
which  arise  from  a  layer  of  what  are  apparently  muscular 
fibrillsB,  developed  in  a  peripheral  part  of  the  cortical  layer, 
immediately  below  the  cuticle.  The  fibrillae  themselves  are 
formed  of  elongated  corpuscles  joined  end  to  end.  A  trans- 
verse partition  separates  the  cephalic  enlargement  from  the 
body,  and  the  layer  of  muscular  fibres  only  extends  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  enlargement. 

The  embryos  of  Oregarina  gigantea^  when  they  leave 
their  pseudo-navicelke,  are  minute  masses  of  protoplasm  simi- 
lar to  I^otamoebcBy  and  like  them  devoid  of  nucleus  and  con- 
tractile vacuole.  They  soon  cease  to  show  any  change  of 
form,  and  acquire  a  globular  shape,  the  peripheral  region  of 
the  body  at  the  same  time  becoming  clear.  Next,  two  long 
processes  bud  out  from  this  body ;  one  is  actively  mobile,  the 
other  still.  The  former,  detaching  itself,  assumes  the  appear- 
ance and  exhibits  the  motions  of  a  minute  thread-worm, 
whence  M.  van  Beneden  terms  it  a  paeudo-JUaria,  The  en- 
largement at  one  end  becomes  apparent,  the  pseudo-filaiia 
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passes  into  a  quiesoent  state,  and  the  '^  nudeolus  "  makes  its 
appearance  in  its  interior.  Around  this  a  clear  layer  is  differ* 
entiated,  giving  rise  to  the  ''  nucleus,"  and  the  pseudo-lilaria 
passes  into  tbe  condition  of  the  adult  Oregarina  gigantea. 

4.  The  Catallacta  of  Haeckel,  represented  by  the  genus 
Mag<H^hasra^  are,  in  one  stage,  myxopcds  with  long  pseudo- 
podia,  which,  broad  and  lobe-like  at  the  base,  break  up  into 
fine  filaments  at  their  ends,  and  may  therefore  be  said  to  be 
intermediate  between  those  of  Protogenes  and  those  of  jFVo^- 
amceba.  Tbe  myzopod  is  provided  with  a  distinct  endoplast 
and  a  well-marked  contractile  space.  When  fully  fed,  it  se- 
cretes a  cyst  and  divides  into  a  number  of  masses,  each  of 
which  is  converted  into  a  conical  body,  with  its  hase  turned 
outward  and  its  apex  inward.  These  conical  bodies  are  im- 
bedded in  gelatinous  matter,  and  thus  cohere  into  a  ball,  from 
the  centre  of  which  they  radiate.  Each  develops  cilia  around 
its  base,  and  contains  an  endoplast  and  a  contractile  vacuole. 
After  the  complex  globe  thus  formed  has  burst  its  envelope, 
it  swims  about  for  a  while,  like  a  Vblvox.  The  several  cilia- 
ted animalcules  feed  by  taking,  in  solid  particles  through  the 
disk.  They  then  separate,  and,  finally,  retracting  their  cilia, 
become  myxopods  such  as  those  with  which  the  series  started. 
Magosphoera  is  thus  very  nearly  an  endoplastic  repetition  of 
the  moneran  JProtomonas — the  mastigopod  being  provided 
with  many  small  cilia,  instead  of  with  a  couple  of  large  fla- 
gella.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catallacta  are  closely  allied 
to  the  next  group,  and,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  might  well  be 
included  in  it. 

5.  Thx  Ikfusobia. — Excluding  from  the  miscellaneous  as- 
semblage of  heterogeneous  forms,  which  have  passed  under 
this  name,  the  Desmidice^  DiatomacecB^  VblvocinecB^  and 
Vibrionidkej  which  are  true  plants,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  the 
comparatively  highly-organized  Rotifera^  on  the  other ;  there 
remain  three  assemblages  of  minute  organisms,  which  may  be 
conveniently  comprehended  under  the  general  title  of  Infu- 
soria. These  are — (a)  the  so-called  "  Monads,"  or  Infusoria 
Jhgellata;  (b)  the  Acinetce^  or  Infusoria  tentaculifera  ;  and 
(c)  the  Infusoria  i^ilicUa. 

(a.)  Thb  Flaoeixata. — ^These  are  characterized  by  pos- 
sessing only  one  or  two  long,  whip-like  cilia,  sometimes  (when 
more  than  one  are  present)  situated  at  the  same  end  of  the 
body,  sometimes  far  apart.  The  body  very  generally  exhib- 
its an  endoplast  and  a  contractile  vacuole.  There  is  no  per- 
manently open  oral  aperture,  but  there  is  an  oral  region,  into 
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which  the  food  is  forced,  and,  passing  into  the  endosarc, 
mains  for  some  time  surrounded  by  a  globule  of  contempo- 
raneously ingested  water — ^a  so-called  "  food-vacuole."  Prof. 
H.  James  Clark,  who  has  recently  carefully  studied  the  Ftor 
gellata,  points  out  that,  in  Bicosceca  and  Codonceca,  a  fixed 
roonadiform  body  is  inclosed  within  a  structureless  and  trans* 
parent  calyx.  In  Codosiga  a  similar  transparent  substance 
rises  up  round  the  base  of  the  flagellum,  like  a  collar.  In 
Salpingceca  the  collar  around  the  base  of  the  Oagellum  is 
combined  with  a  calycine  investment  for  the  whole  animal. 
In  Anthophysa^  there  are  two  motor  organs — the  one  a  stout 
and  comparatively  stiff  flagellum,  which  moves  by  occasional 
jerks,  and  the  other  a  very  delicate  cilium,  which  is  in  con* 
stant  vibratory  motion. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  two  kinds  of  locomotive 
organs  attains  its  maximum  in  Aniaonema^  which  presents 
interesting  points  of  resemblance  to  NoctUuca^ 

Multiplication  by  longitudinal  fission  was  observed  in 
Codosiga  and  Anthophyaa^  and  probably  occurs  in  the  other 
genera.  In  Codosiga  the  flagellum  is  retracted  before  fission 
takes  place,  but  the  body  does  not  become  encysted ;  in  An^ 
thophysa  the  body  assumes  a  spheroidal  form,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  structureless  cyst,  before  division  occiurs. 

Conjugation  has  not  been  directly  observed  among  most 
of  the  Infusoria  flagelUUa^  nor  do  any  of  them  exhibit  a 
structure  analogous  to  the  endoplastule  of  the  Ciliata, 

Messrs.  Dallinger  and  Drysdale  have  recently  worked  out 
the  life-history  of  several  flageUate  ^'  Monads,''  which  occur 
in  putrefying  infusions  of  fish.  They  show  that  these  J^/a- 
geUata  not  only  present  various  modes  of  agamic  multiplica- 
tion by  fission,  preceded  or  not  by  encystment,  but  that  they 
conjugate,  and  that  the  compound  body  which  results  (the 
equivalent  of  the  zygospore  in  plants)  becomes  encysted. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  contents  of  the  cyst  become  divided 
either  into  comparatively  large  or  excessively  minute  bod- 
ies, which  enlarge  and  gradually  take  on  the  form  of  the 
parent. 

The  careful  investi^tions  of  these  authors  lead  them  to 
conclude  that,  while  the  adult  forms  are  destroyed  at  from 
61^-80°  C,  the  excessively  minute  sporules  which  have  been 
mentioned,  and  which  may  have  a  diameter  of  less  thad 
g  Q  J^Q  fl  0  of  an  inch,  may  be  heated  to  148^  C.  without  the 
destruction  of  their  vitality. 

In  Euglena  viridis  (which,  however,  may  be  a  plant), 
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Stein  *  has  observed  a  division  of  the  ^'  nucleus  "  to  take  place, 
wherebj  it  becomes  converted  into  separate  masses,  some  of 
which  acquire  an  ovate  or  fusiform  shape,  surrounding  them- 
selves with  a  dense  coat,  while  others  become  thin-walled 
sacs,  full  of  minute  granules,  each  of  which  is  provided  with 
a  single  cilium.  The  ultimate  fate  of  these  bodies  has  not 
heen  traced. 

A  careful  study  of  the  singular  genus  Noctiluca  led  me, 
in  1855,  to  assign  it  a  place  among  the  Infusoria^  and  recent 
investigations  have  conclusively  proved  that  it  is  one  of  the 
ItageUata. 

The  spheroidal  body  of  Nbctiluca  miliaria  (Fig.  8)  is 
about  one-eightieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  like  a  peach, 
presents  a  meridional  groove,  at  one  end  of  which  the  mouth 
is  situated.  A  long  and  slender,  transversely  striated  ten- 
tacle overhangs  the  mouth,  on  one  side  of  which  a  hard- 
toothed  ridge  projects.  Close  to  one  end  of  this  is  a  vibratile 
cilium.  A  funnel-shaped  depression  leads  into  a  central 
mass  of  protoplasm,  connected  by  fine  radiating  bands  with 
a  layer  of  the  same  substance  which  lines  the  cuticular  enve- 
lope of  the  body.  There  is  no  contractile  vacuole,  but  an 
oval  endoplast  lies  in  the  central  protoplasm.  Bodies  which 
are  ingested  are  lodged  in  vacuoles  of  the  latter  until  they 
are  digested. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Cienkowsky,*  if  a  Nbe- 
tUuca  be  injured,  the  body  bursts  and  collapses,  but  the  pro- 
toplasmic and  other  contents,  together  with  the  tentacle,  form 
an  irregular  mass,  the  periphery  of  which  eventually  becomes 
vacuolated,  enlarges,  and  secretes  a  new  investment.  But 
even  a  small  portion  of  the  protoplasm  of  a  mutilated  Nbcti- 
luca is  able  to  become  a  perfect  animal.  Under  some  condi- 
tions, the  tentacle  of  a  Jyoctiluca  may  be  retracted  into  the 
hody,  and,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  spheroidal  N'octiluccB^ 
devoid  of  flagellum,  tooth,  or  meridional  groove,  but  other- 
*wise  normal,  are  to  be  found.  These  last  are  probably  to  be 
regarded  as  encysted  forms.  Multiplication  may  take  place 
in  at  least  two  ways.  Fission  may  occur  in  the  spheroidal 
forms,  as  well  as  in  those  possessed  of  a  tentacle ;  it  is  in- 
augurated by  the  enlargement,  constriction,  and  division,  of 
the  endoplast.  This  process  takes  place  more  especially  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

*  *^  OmniamiiB  der  Inftuionsthiere."  iL,  56. 

<  ^^  Ueber  Noctiluca  miliaris."  (Sonulze's  **  Arohiv  ftlr  mikroskop.    Anato- 
inSe,»'  1872.) 
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Auother  mode  of  a  sexual  multiplication,  which  has  a  sin- 
gular resemblaDce  to  the  process  of  partial  yelk  diTision, 


occurs  only  in  the  spheroidal  WbctiluccB.  The  endoplast  dia- 
appears,  and  the  protoplasm,  accumulating  on  the  inner  aide 
of  one  region  of  the  cuticle,  divides  first  into  two,  then  four, 
eight,  sixteen,  thirty-two,  or  more  masses  ;  the  division  of  the 
protoplasm  being  accompanied  by  the  elevation  of  the  cuticle 
into  protuberances,  which,  at  first,  correspond  in  number  and 
dimensions  with  these  diviaion  masses.  When  the  division 
masses  have  become  very  numerous,  each  protrudes  upon  the 
surface,  and  is  converted  into  a  free  monadiform  germ,  pro- 
vided  with  an  endoplast,  a  beak,  and  a  long  tentacle,  which 
is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  flagelliform  cilium. 

The  process  of  conjugation  bss  been  directly  observed. 
Two  NbctUucte,  applying  themselves  by  their  oral  surfaces,- 
adhere  closely  together,  and  a  bridge  of  protoplasm  connect- 
ing the  endoplasts  of  the  two  becomes  apparent.  The  ten- 
taenia  are  thrown  off,  the  two  bodies  gradually  coalesce,  and 
the  endoplasts  fuse  into  one.  The  whole  process  ocoupiea 
five  or  SIX  hours.  Spheroidal  or  encysted  NoctilttccB  may 
conjugate  in  a  similar  manner.  In  this  case,  the  regions 
nearest  the  endoplasts  are  those  which  become  applied  to- 
gether. Whether  this  process  is  of  a  sexual  nature,  or  not, 
is  not  clearly  made  out,     Cienkowsky  admits  that  it  may 
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hasten  the  process  of  multiplication  by  monadiform  germs 
described  above. 

IfodUuca  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  superficial  waters 
of  the  ocean,  and  is  one  of  the  most  usual  causes  of  the  phos- 
phorescence of  the  sea.  The  light .  is  given  out  by  the  pe- 
ripheral layer  of  protoplasm  which  lines  the  cuticle. 

The  Peridinem  (see  Fig.  1,  /)  form  another  aberrant 
group  of  the  HageUata^  which  lead  to  the  Ciliata.  The 
body  is  inclosed  in  a  hard  case  (sometimes  produced  into 
rays),  which,  at  one  part,  presents  a  groove-like  interruption, 
laying  bare  the  contained  protoplasm,  in  which  lies  an  endo- 
plast,  and  in  some  cases  a  contractile  vacuole.  One  or  more 
flagelliform  cilia,  and  usually  a  wreath  of  short  cilia,  are  pro- 
truded from  the  protoplasm,  and  serve  as  locomotive  organs. 
The  mouth  is  a  depression,  whence,  in  some  cases,  an  oeso- 
phageal canal  is  continued  and  terminates  abruptly  in  the 
semi-fluid  central  substance  of  the  body,  the  food-particles 
being  lodged  in  vacuoles  formed  at  its  extremity,  as  in  the 
CUiata,  No  other  mode  of  multiplication  than  that  by  fission 
has  yet  been  observed  in  the  PeridineoB ;  but  this  fission  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  the  indosure  of  the  animal  in  an 
elongated,  crescent^haped  cyst 

^.)  The  Tentacuufeba. — ^The  Acinetm  (Fig.  9,  2>,  JF, 
F^  &)  have  no  oral  aperture  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  filiform 
processes  or  tentacula,  which  are  usually  slender,  simple,  and 
more  or  less  rigid,  radiate  from  the  surface  cf  the  body  gen- 
erally, or  from  one  or  more  regions  of  that  surface.  At  first 
sight,  these  tentacula  resemble  the  radiating  pseudopodia  of 
Actinophrys^  but,  on  closer  inspection,  they  are  seen  to  have 
a  different  character.  Each,  in  fact,  is  a  delicate  tube,  pre- 
senting a  structureless  external  wall,  with  a  semi-fluid  granu- 
lar axis,  and  usually  ends  in  a  slight  enlargement  or  knob.  It 
may  be  slowly  pushed  out  or  retracted,  or  diversely  bent. 
But,  instead  of  playing  the  part  of  mere  prehensile  organs, 
these  tentacles  act,  in  addition,  as  suckers;  the  Acineta  ap- 
plying one  or  more  of  these  organs  to  the  body  of  its  prey  * — 

*  Stein  ("Der  Oi^ganismu*  der  Infosionsthiere,'*  i.,  76)  ttuB  deBcribes  the 
method  by  which  an  Aeineta  seizes  its  prey :  "  If  an  Infusorium  swims  within 
»ach  of  the  Aeifi^^  the  nearest  tentacles  are  swiftly  thrown  toward  it,  and,  at 
we  same  Urne,  often  become  much  elongated,  bent,  or  irregularly  twisted  about. 
The  knob-like  ends  of  these  tentacles,  which  come  into  immediate  contact 
with  thesnrfaoe  of  the  entangled  prey,  spread  out  into  disks,  and  adhere  fixedly 
to  It.  when  many  of  the  tentacles  have  thus  attached  themselves,  the  im- 
pnsoned  animal  is  no  longer  able  to  escape,  its  movements  become  slower,  and 
at  length  cease.  Those  tentacles  which  have  fixed  themselves  roost  firmly 
aboiten  and  thicken,  and  draw  the  prey  nearer  to  the  body Suddenly,  as 
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iisiully  BOniQ  other  species  of  In&Borium — when  the  mbstance 
of  the  latter  travels  along  the  interior  of  the  sucker  into  the 
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bod;  of  the  A^cineUt.  Solid  food  is  not  ingeBted  through  these 
tenUiCles,  bo  that  the  Acinetce  canuot  bo  fed  with  iudigo  or 
carmine.  In  the  interior  of  the  body  there  is  an  endoplast ' 
with  one  or  more  contractile  vacuoles,  and  it  may  be  either 
fixed  by  a  stalk  or  free. 

The  AcineUK  multiply  by  several  methods.  One  of  these 
is  simple  longitudinal  fission,  which  appears  to  be  rare  amone 
them.  Another  method  consists  in  the  development  of  ciliated 
embryos  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  These  embryos  result 
from  a  separation  of  a,  portion  of  the  endoplast,  ana  its  cod- 
booh  M  tbs  moking  A\<k  Km  bond  tbroQEh  the  cntiaalk  of  ths  prev,  » ttTj 
npid  ttraun,  lodicated  by  tho  fatty  particles  which  it  carneB,  nfu  along  tba 
axis  of  tba  (entiicle,  uid,  at  tta  base,  pours  into  the  r.eighbonng  part  M  tba 
body  of  the  Acintta.  .  .  .  The  oana«  of  the  moTenimt  ia  unknown.  It  l»  not 
■ooompanled  bv  any  diaccrnibU  movement  of  the  walls  of  the  tentacle," 

■  So  eodoplaetule,  auch  aa  exists  in  other  In/utona,  baa  been  observed  aa 
vet  in  Che  Acintta.  Under  aome  circnmstancea.  the  Aeiiteta  draw  in  their 
rndiat.lnK  proceaees,  and  surround  themselveB  with  a  atmctureleaa  oyat;  but 
thla  prOMw  dooa  not  appear  to  bare  any  relation  lo  either  mode  of  miiltipUc*- 

In  Aeiatta  mgitaeiaa  and  P>di>pirjfii_ltxa,  a  peculiar  mode  of  multiplication 
bv  division  occurs.  At  the  free  end  of  the  body  a  portion  beoonnes  oonatrioted 
off,  toitetber  with  part  of  the  endoplast,  from  the  remaining  stalked  part.  The 
tentaoula  are  drawn  In,  and  the  sesment  beeoming  elongated,  develops  dlia 
over  ita  whole  suriaoe  and  swims  away. 
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yersion  into  a  globular  or  oval  germ,  which,  in  some  species, 
is  whoUy  covered  with  vibratile  cilia,  while,  in  others,  the  cilia 
are  confined  to  a  zone  around  the  middle  of  the  embryo. 
The  germ  makes  its  escape  by  bursting  through  the  body-wall 
of  its  parent.  After  a  short  existence  (sometimes  limited  to 
a  few  minutes)  in  the  condition  of  a  free-swimming  animal- 
cule, provided  with  an  endoplast  and  a  contractile  vacuole, 
but  devoid  of  a  mouth,  the  characteristic  knobbed  radiating 
processes  make  their  appearance,  the  cilia  vanish,  and  the  ani- 
mal passes  into  the  Acineta  state. 

The  AdnetCB  have  frequently  been  observed  to  conju- 
gate, the  separate  individuals  becoming  completely  fused  into 
one  and  their  endoplasts  coalescing  into  the  single  endoplast 
of  the  resultant  Acineta  /  but  it  is  not  certainly  made  out 
whether  this  process  has,  or  has  not,  anything  to  do  with  the 
process  of  the  development  of  ciliated  embryos  just  described. 

(c.)  Thb  Chjata. — The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Ciliata 
is,  that  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  is  provided  with  numer- 
ous vibratile  cilia,  which  are  the  organs  of  prehension  and  loco- 
motion. According  to  the  distribution  of  the  cilia,  Stein  has 
divided  them  into  the  Holotrichay  in  which  the  cilia  are  scat- 
tefred  over  the  whole  body,  and  are  of  one  kind  ;  the  Hetero- 
trieha,  in  which  the  widely-diffused  cilia  are  of  different  kinds, 
some  larger  and  some  smaller  ;  the  Hypotrichaj  in  which  the 
cOia  are  confined  to  the  under  or  oral  side  of  the  body;  and  the 
Pisritricha^  in  which  they  form  a  zone  round  the  body.  The 
great  majority  of  these  animals  are  asymmetrical. 

In  the  simplest  and  smallest  Ciliata^  the  body  resembles 
that  of  one  of  the  Fiagellata  in  being  differentiated  merely 
into  an  ectosaro  and  endosarc,  with  an  endoplast  and  a  con- 
tractile vacuole.  In  most,  if  not  all  cases,  however,  there 
is  not  only  an  oral  region,  through  which  the  ingestion  of 
food  takes  place,  but  an  oesophageal  depression  leads  from 
this  into  the  endosarc  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  even 
in  the  simplest  Ciliata,  there  is  not  an  anal  area  through 
which  the  undigested  parts  of  the  food  are  thrown  out. 

The  genus  Colpoda,  which  is  very  common  in  infusions  of 
hay,  is  a  good  example  of  this  low  form  of  ciliated  Infuso- 
rium. It  has  somewhat  the  form  of  a  bean  flattened  on  one 
side,  and  moves  actively  about  by  means  of  numerous  cilia, 
the  longest  of  which  are  situated  at  the  interior  end  of  the 
body.  At  the  posterior  end  is  the  contractile  vacuole,  while 
a  large  endoplast  lies  in  the  middle,  as  Stein  originally  dis- 
covered.    ColpodcB  frequently  become  quiescent,  retract  theur 
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cilia,  and  surround  themselves  with  a  structureless  cyst.  Bach 
encysted  Colpoda  then  divides  into  two,  four,  or  more  por- 
tions, which  assume  the  adult  form  and  escape  from  the  cysts 
to  resume  an  active  existence. 

Allman  has  described  the  encystment  of  a  Vortioellidan, 
followed  by  division  of  the  nucleus  into  many  germs,  with- 
out any  antecedent  process  of  conjugation  ;  and  Everts  has 
observed  that  the  progeny  of  an  encysted  Vorticella  take  on 
the  form  of  Trichodina  grandineUa,  The  Trickodinm  mul- 
tiply by  transverse   divisions,  and  then  grow  into    Vbrti-' 

Encystment,  whether  followed  or  not  by  division,  is  very 
common  among  all  the  Ciliata^  and  a  species  of  Amphilep- 
tu8  has  been  seen  to  swallow — or  rather  envelop — ^a  stalked 
bell^nimalcule  (  Vorticella),  and  then  become  encysted  upon 
the  stalk  of  its  prey,  just  as  YampyreUa  becomes  perched 
upon  the  stalk  of  the  devoured  Oomphonema, 

In  the  higher  CUiata,  the  protoplasm  of  the  body  becomes 
directly  differentiated  into  various  structures,  in  the  same 
way  as  has  already  been  seen  to  be  the  case  in  Chregarina 
gigantea,  but  to  a  much  greater  degree. 

Thus,  in  the  Peritricha,  of  which  the  bell-animalcules,  or 
VorticellcB  (Fig.  9,  A,  JBy  C),  are  the  commonest  ejcamples, 
the  oral  region  presents  a  depression,  the  vestibule  (Fig.  9,  a) 
from  which  a  permanent  oesophageal  canal  leads  into  the  soft 
and  semi-fluid  endosarc,  where  it  terminates  abruptly  ;  and 
immediately  beneath  the  mouth,  in  the  vestibule,  there  is  an 
anal  region  which  gives  exit  to  the  refuse  of  digestion,  but 
presents  an  opening  only  when  fecal  matters,  are  passing 
out.  Except  where  the  ciliated  circlet,  or  rather  spiral,  is 
situated,  the  outer  wall  of  the  body  gives  rise  to  a  relatively 
dense  cuticulay  and  not  unfrequently  secretes  a  transparent 
cup  or  case,  foreshadowing  the  theca  of  hydrozoal  polyps. 
Moreover,  in  the  permanently  fixed  VbrticeUcB,  the  stalk  of 
attachment  may  present  a  central  muscular  fibre  (Fig.  9,^), 
by  the  sudden  contraction  of  which  the  body  is  retracted, 
the  stalk  being  at  the  same  time  thrown  into  a  spiral.  In 
the  holotrichous  JParamoecium  (Fig.  10)  beneath  the  thin  su- 
perficial transparent  cuticle  from  which  the  cilia  proceed, 
there  is  a  very  distinct  cortical  layer,  fibrillated  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  surface,  and,  in  some  species  of  this 
or  other  genera,  as  Strombidium  and  Polykricoa  (Biitschli), 
beset  with  minute  rod-like  bodies  similarly  disposed,  which, 

Allman,  "  PreBidentiAl  Address  to  the  Linnsean  Society,*'  1875. 
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under  some  circumstances,  shoot  out  into  long  filaments, 
uid  h&ve  been  termed  trichocyaU.    In  P.  bursaria,  minute 
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green  granules  of  cblorophyl  are  dispersed  tlirou^h  this  layer, 
and  Cohn  demonstrated,  in  1S51,  that  these  yield  the  same 
roacUoDS  aa  the  chlorophyl  grains  of  the  Algte.  In  Salanti- 
dium,  Nyctothenta,  Spiroatomumf  and  many  others,  the  cor- 
tical layer  is  divided  by  linear  markings  into  bands,  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  are  rudimentary  muscular  fibres. 

Id  nnany  .Ciliata,  the  endosarc  appears  to  be  almost  fluid. 
The  food,  which  is  driven  into  the  mouth  and  down  the  oesoph- 
agus by  the  constant  action  of  the  cilia,  accumulates  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cesophagus ;  and  then,  with  the  water  which 
surrounds  it,  is  passed,  at  intervals,  with  a  sort  of  jerk,  into 
the  endosarc,  where  it  lies  close  to  the  end  of  the  oesophagus, 
as  a  food-vacuole,  for  a  short  time.  But  it  soon  begins  to 
move,  and,  along  with  other  such  vacuoles  formed  before  and 
after  it,  circulates  in  a  definite  course  up  one  side  of  the  body 
and  down  the  other,  between  the  cortical  layer  and  the  endo- 
plast.  This  movement  is  particularly  free  and  unrestricted  in 
£alanHdium  y  in  Paramixoium,  the  tract  through  which  the 
food-vacuoles  move  is  more  definitely  limited,"  while  in  Nye- 
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totherus  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  a  part  of  the  body  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  gullet  and  the  anal  region,  which  in 
this  Infusorium  is  seated  at  one  end  of  the  body.  Li  fact,  the 
finely  granular  endosarc  of  Nyctotfierua  so  limits  the  passage 
of  the  food-vaouoles  that  the  tract  along  which  they  pass 
might  properly  be  described  as  a  rudimentary  intestinalcanaL 

The  oral  cavity  is  usually  cUiated  :  sometimes,  as  in  Chilo* 
douy  it  has  a  chitinous  armature,  which  becomes  somewhat 
complicated  in  JErvilia  {Dysteria^)  and  the  Didinium  de- 
scribed by  Balbiani. 

Torquatella  (Lankester)  has  a  plicated  membrane  around 
the  mouth  in  the  place  of  cilia. 

The  contractile  vacuoles  attain  their  greatest  complexity 
in  the  JParafnoecict^  in  which  there  are  two — one  -toward  each 
end  of  the  body.  They  are  lodged  in  the  cortical  layer,  and, 
in  diastole,  a  portion  of  their  outer  periphery  is  bounded  only 
by  the  cuticle,  through  which  it  is  very  probable  that  they 
communicate  with  the  exterior.  When  the  systole  takes 
place,  a  number  of  fine  canals,  which  radiate  from  each  vac- 
uole, are  seen  to  become  distended  with  clear,  watery  fluid. 
These  canals  are  constant  in  their  position,  and  some  of 
them  may  be  traced  nearly  as  far  as  the  mouth  ;  so  that  the 
canals  and  vacuoles  form  a  permanent  water-vascular  system. 
The  endoplast  is  finely  granular,' like  the  substance  of  the 
endosarc.  It  is  frequently  said  to  be  enveloped  in  a  distinct 
membrane,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this  is  always  a 
product  of  reagents.  Attached  to  one  part  of  it  there  is  very 
generally  (but  not  in  the  VorticelloB)  a  small  oval  or  rounded 
body,  the  so-called  "  nucleolus  '*  or  endoplaatule.  The  endo- 
plast is  commonly  said  to  be  imbededd  in  the  cortical  layer, 
but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  Colpoda^  Paramceciy$n^ 
JSalantidium,  or  Kyctotherua, 

The  outermost,  or  cuticular,  layer  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
body  becomes  hardened  and  forms  a  sort  of  shell,  in  many  of 
the  free  Infusoria.  In  the  free  marine  Dictyocystida  and 
Codonellida  of  Haeckel,  the  body  has  a  bell-shaped  enve- 
lope, which  in  the  Dictyocystida  {see  Fig.  1)  is  strengthened 
by  a  siliceous  skeleton  like  that  of  a  Radiolarian.  In  both 
genera  the  circular  lip  which  surrounds  the  oral  end  is  pro- 
vided with  numerous  long  flagelliform  cilia.' 

Most  of  the  Ciliatay  while  in  full  activity,  multiply  by  di- 

'  Huxley,  **  On  DysUria."  ( Quaiierly  Jowmal  of  Microtcopicol  Seituee^  18570 
•Haeokel,  '^Zur  Morphologie  der  IniViBorien,"  1676. 
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vision ;  this  is  generally  effected  by  the  formation  of  a  more 
or  less  transverse  constriction,  whereby  the  body  becomes 
divided  into  two  parts,  which  separate,  each  developing  those 
structures  which  are  needed  for  its  completion.  The  endo- 
plast,  however,  always  elongates  and  divides,  one  portion 
going  along  with  each  product  of  fission.  Neither  budding 
nor  longitudinal  fission  occurs  among  the  free  Infuaora^  the 
appearances  which  have  been  regarded  as  evidence  of  these 
processes  being  due  to  the  opposite  operation  of  conjugation. 
M.  Balbiani,^  its  discoverer,  tnus  describes  the  process  of  conju- 
gation in  Paramomum  huraaria  : 

*'  The  Paramceda  assemble  in  great  numbers  either  tow- 
ard the  bottom  or  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  they 
are  contained.  They  then  conjugate  in  pairs,  their  anterior 
ends  being  closely  nnited ;  and  they  remain  in  this  state  for 
five  or  six  days  or  more.  During  this  period  the  nucleus  and 
nucleolus  become  transformed  into  sexual  organs. 

''  The  nucleolus  is  changed  into  an  oval  capsule,  marked 
saperficially  by  longitudinal  strisB.  Sooner  or  later,  it  usually 
becomes  divided  into  two  or  four  portions,  which  grow  inde- 
pendently,  and  form  many  separate  capsules.  About  the  time 
of  separation,  each  of  these  is  found  to  be  a  capsule  containing 
a  bundle  of  curved  rods  (bagueUes),  enlarged  in  the  middle, 
and  thinner  at  the  ends. 

^  The  nacleus  also  becomes  enlarged,  and  gives  rise — ^in  a 
manner  not  clearly  explained — ^to  small  spherical  bodies  anal- 
ogous to  ovules. 

"  It  is  usually  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after  conjuga- 
tion that  the  first  germs  appear,  as  little  rounded  bodies  formed 
of  a  membrane  which  is  rendered  visible  by  acetic  acid,  and 
of  grayish  pale  homogeneous  or  almost  imperceptibly  granu- 
lar contents,  in  which,  as  yet,  neither  nucleus  nor  contractile 
vacuole  is  distinguishable.  It  is  only  later  that  these  organs 
appear.  The  observations  of  Stein  and  of  F.  Cohn  have 
shown  how  these  embryos  leave  the  body  of  the  mother  un- 
der the  form  of  AcinetCBj  provided  with  knobbed  tentacles  and 
true  suckers,  by  means  of  which  they  remain  for  some  time 
adherent  to  her,  and  nourish  themselves  from  her  substance. 
But  their  investigations  have  not  disclosed  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  young. 

"  I  have  been  able  to  follow  them  for  a  long  period  after 

'Balbiant,   »»Note  relative  k  I'Existence  d'une  G^n^itition  Sexuello  ohez 
»•  laftiMHrea."    {Jaurnai  di  la  Ikynoloifu^  tome  i.,  1868.) 
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their  detachment  from  the  maternal  organism  ;  and  I  have 
been  able  to  assure  myself  that,  after  haying  lost  their  ten- 
tacles, becoming  clothed  with  yibratile  cilia,  and  acquiring  a 
mouth,  which  makes  its  appearance  as  a  longitudinal  groove, 
the  J  return  definitely  to  the  parental  form,  developing  in 
their  interior  the  green  granules  which  are  characteristic  of 
this  Paramceciuniy  without  undergoing  any  more  extensive 
metamorphosis." 

In  Figs.  19-22  of  Plate  IV.,  which  accompanies  his  paper, 
Balbiani  figures  all  the  stages  by  which  the  acinetiform  em- 
bryo becomes  a  Paramcecium, 

So  far  as  the  fact  of  conjugation,  the  changes  in  the  ^^  nu- 
cleolus," and  the  development  of  filaments  in  it,  with  the 
subsequent  detachment,  by  division,  of  masses  from  the  ^^  nu- 
cleus," are  concerned,  these  statements  have  not  been  modi- 
fied by  M.  Balbiani,  while  they  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
servations made  by  himself,  Claparede  and  Lachmann,  Stein, 
Kolliker,  and  others,  in  Paramcecium  hnrsariay  P,  aurelia^ 
and  other  ciliated  Infusoria, 

In  the  closely  allied  Paramcecium  aurelia^  the  occurrence 
of  the  various  stages  of  conjugation,  conversion  of  the  **  nu- 
cleolus "  into  bundles  of  spermatozoa,  and  subsequent  division 
of  the  '^  nucleus,"  is  also  established  by  the  coincident  testi- 
mony of  Balbiani  and  Stein.  Balbiani  afiirms  that,  in  this  spe- 
cies, the  clear  globular  bodies  which  result  from  the  division 
of  the  "  nucleus  "  pass  out  of  the  body  without  undergoing 
any  further  modification,  and  he  considers  them  to  be  ovules. 
Stein  also  admits  that  he  has  never  seen  acinetiform  embryos 
in  this  species. 

But,  as  it  would  seem,  on  the  strength  of  these  negative 
observations  in  Paramcecium  aureliay  Balbiani,  in  his  later 
publications,  asserts  that  the  ^'  acinetiform  embryos  "  observed 
not  only  in  Paramcecium,  but  in  Stylonychia,  Stentor,  and 
many  other  ciliated  Infusoria,  are  not  embryos  at  all,  but 
parasitic  AcinetCB  ;  and  he  makes  this  assertion  without  ex- 
plicitly withdrawing  the  statement  given  above  of  his  own  ob- 
servation of  the  passage  of  the  acinetiform  embryo  of  Para- 
mcecium, hursaria  into  the  parental  form.  Engelmann  and 
Stein,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  by  Balbiani's  original  doctrine, 
and  give  strong  reasons  for  so  doing.  Among  the  most  for- 
cible analogical  arguments  are  those  afforded  by  the  process  of 
sexual  reproduction  observed  by  Stein  in  the  peritrichous  In- 
fusoria. 

In  the  PerUricha  (  VorticeUidcB,  Opkrydidm,  Trichodidcs) 
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conjugation   takes  place   by  the   complete   and  permanent 
fusion    of  two  individuals,  which   are    sometimes   of  eqnal 
dimensions ;  though,  in  other  cases,  one  is  much  smaller  than 
the  other,  and,  while  it  is  in  course  of  absorption,  looks  like  a 
bud,  and  was  formerly  taken  for  such  (Fig.  9,  A^  g^  h).     The 
small  individuals  usually  take  their  origin  from  a  group  of 
small  stalked  VorticellcBj  which  are  produced  by  the  repeat- 
ed longitudinal  division  of  a  Vbrticdla  of  the  ordinary  size. 
The  result  of  the  conjugative  act  is  that  the  "  nuclei "  of  the 
two   individuals,  either  before   or   after    their  coalescence, 
break  up  into  a  number  of  segments.     The  segments  may 
remain   separate,  or  coalesce   into  a  single  mass,  called  by 
Stein  placenta.     In  the  former  case,  some  of  the  segments 
become  germ-masses,  while  the  others  reunite  to  form  a  new 
*^  nucleus  ; "  in  the  latter,  the  placenta  throws  out  a  number 
of  germ-masses,  and  then  assumes  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
**  nucleus."     The  germ-masses  give  off  portions  of  their  sub- 
stance, including  part  of  their  '^  nucleus,"  and  these  become 
converted  into  ciliated  embryos,  which  escape  by  a  special 
opening.     Knobbed   tentacles,  like  those  of  the  AcinetcBj 
have  not  been  observed  in  the  embryos  of  the  Peritrichaj 
nor  has  their  development  been  traced  out. 

If  the  bodies  regarded  as  acinetiform  embryos  of  the 
Ciiiata  are  really  such,  they  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
myxopod  stage  of  the  Catallacta,  and  the  relations  of  the 
AcinitCB  to  the  Ciiiata  would  appear  to  be  that  they  arc 
modifications  of  a  common  type,  differing  from  the  Catal 
lacta  in  having  tentacula  instead  of  ordinary  pseudopod^a. 
In  the  AcinetOB^  the  tentaculate  stage  is  the  more  permanent, 
the  ciliated  stage  transitory  ;  while,  in  the  Ciiiata^  the  cili- 
ated stage  IS  the  more  permanent,  and  the  tentaculate  stage 
transitory. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE  POBirEBA  AND  THB  (XELEKTERATA. 

1.  The  Pobifera  or  Spongida. — ^It  has  been  seen  that, 
in  the  ProtozoOj  the  germ  undergoes  no  process  of  division 
analogous  to  the  "yelk  division"  of  the  higher  animals,  and 
to  the  correspondmg  process  by  which  the  embryo  cell  of 
every  plant  but  the  very  lowest  becomes  converted  into  a 
cellular  embryo.  Consequently,  there  is  no  blastoderm  ;  the 
body  of  the  adult  ProtozoOn  is  not  resolvable  into  morpho- 
logical  units,  or  cells,  more  or  less  modified  ;  and  the  aliment- 
ary cavity,  when  it  exists,  has  no  special  lining.  Moreover, 
the  occurrence  of  sexual  reproduction  in  most  of  the  Ptotch 
zoa  is  doubtful,  and  there  is,  at  present,  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  male  elements,  in  tne  form  of  filamentous  sper- 
matozoa, in  any  group  but  the  Infusoria  /  and  even  here  the 
real  nature  of  these  bodies  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 

In  all  the  Metazoa^  the  germ  has  the  form  of  a  nucleated 
cell.  The  first  step  in  the  process  of  development  is  the 
production  of  a  blastoderm  by  the  subdivision  of  that  cell 
and  the  cells  of  the  blastoderm  give  rise  to  the  histological 
elements  of  the  adult  body.  With  the  exception  of  certain 
parasites,  and  the  extremely  modified  males  of  a  few  species, 
all  these  animals  possess  a  permanent  alimentary  cavity, 
lined  by  a  special  layer  of  ceUs.  Sexual  reproduction  always 
occurs  ;  and,  very  generally,  though  by  no  means  invariably, 
the  male  element  has  the  form  of  filiform  spermatozoa. 

The  lowest  term  in  the  series  of  the  Metazoa  is  un- 
doubtedly represented  by  the  For  if  era  or  Sponges,  which, 
after  oscillating  between  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  king- 
doms, have,  in  recent  times,  been  recognized  as  animals  by 
all  who  have  sufficiently  studied  their  structure  and  the 
manner  in  which  their  functions  are  performed. 

But  the  place  in  the  Animal  Kingdom  which  is  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  sponges  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  matter  of  de- 
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bate.  It  is  certain  that  an  ordinary  sponge  is  made  up  of  an 
aggregation  of  corpuscles,  some  of  which  have  all  the  charac- 
ters of  jLfnoebiJBy  while  others  are  no  less  similar  to  Monads  ; 
and  therefore,  taking  adult  structure  only  into  account,  the 
comparison  of  a  sponge  to  a  sort  of  compound  Protozotn  is 
perfectly  admissible,  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence, 
would  justify  the  location  of  the  sponges  among  the  I^otozoa. 

But,  within  the  last  few  years,  the  development  of  the 
sponges  has  been  carefully  investigated ;  and,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  a  knowledge  of  that  process  necessitates  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  views  suggested  by  adult  structure. 

The  impregnated  ovum  undergoes  regular  division ;  a  blas- 
toderm is  formed,  consisting  of  two  layers  of  cells — an  epiblast 
and  a  hypoblast — and  the  young  animal  has  the  form  of  a 
deep  cup,  the  wall  of  which  is  composed  of  two  layers,  an  ec- 
todenn  and  an  endoderm,  which  proceed  respectively  from  the 
epiblast  and  hjrpoblast.  The  embryo  sponge  is,  in  fact,  simi- 
lar to  the  corresponding  stage  of  a  hydrozoOn,  and  is  totally 
unlike  any  known  condition  of  a  protozoan. 

Beyond  this  early  stage,  however,  the  sponge-embryo 
takes  a  line  of  its  own,  and  its  subsequent  condition  differs 
altogether  from  anything  known  among  the  Ccdenterata  ;  all 
of  which,  on  the  other  hand,  present  close  and  intimate  resem- 
blances in  their  future  development,  as  in  their  adult  structure. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  only  sponge  of  the  structure  and 
development  of  ifhich  we  were  accurately  informed  was  the 
SpongiUafluviatUis^  or  fresh- water  sponge,  the  subject  of  the 
elaborate  researches  of  LieberkUhn  and  Carter.  But,  recently, 
a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  morphology  and  phys- 
iology of  the  marine  sponges,  particularly  of  those  sponges 
with  calcareous  skeletons,  which  are  termed  Calcispongice^ 
bv  LieberkUhn,  Oscar  Schmidt,  and  especially  Haeckel.  It 
has  become  clear  that  SpongiUa  is  a  somewhat  aberrant 
form,  and  that  the  fundamental  type  of  Poriferal  organization 
is  to  be  sought  among  the  CcUcispongicB,  In  the  least  com- 
plicated of  the  calcareous  sponges,  the  body  has  the  form  of 
a  cup,  and  is  attached  by  its  closed  extremity.  The  open  ex- 
tremity is  the  osculumy  and  leads  directly  into  the  spacious 
ventricifltis^  or  cavity  of  the  cup.  The  comparatively  thin 
wall  of  the  cup  is  composed  of  two  layers,  readily  distinguish- 
able by  their  structure — the  outer  is  the  ectoaerm^  the  in- 
ner the  endoderm.  The  ectoderm  is  a  transparent,  slightly 
granular,  gelatinous  mass  in  which  the  nuclei  are  scattered,  but 
which,  in  the  unaltered  state,  shows  no  trace  of  the  primitive 
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distinctness  of  the  cells  which  contain  these  nuclei,  and  is 
therefore  termed  by  Haeckel  a  syncytium.  It  is  elastic  and 
contractile,  and  sometimes  exhibits  an  approach  to  fibrillation. 

The  endodenn,  on  the  contrary,  is  composed  of  a  layer 
of  very  distinct  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a  nucleus  and 
one  or  more  contractile  vacuoles,  and  is  produced  at  its  free 
extremity  into  a  long  solitary  cilium  or  fiagellum.  Around 
the  base  of  this,  the  transparent  outer  portion  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  cell  is  produced  into  an  upstanding  ridge  like  a 
collar,  so  that  each  cell  has  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  some 
forms  of  flagellate  Infusoria.  Microscopic  apertures — the 
pores — ^scattered  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  cup,  lead  into 
short  passages  which  perforate  the  ectoderm  and  endodenn, 
and  thus  place  the  vent ri cuius  in  communication  with  the  ex- 
terior. The  working  of  the  flagella  of  the  endodermio  cells 
causes  the  water  contained  in  the  gastric  cavity  to  flow  out 
of  the  oscalum  ;  to  make  good  this  outflow,  minute  streams 
set  in  by  the  pores,  which  have  consequently  been  called  in- 
hoUent^  while  the  ospulum  has  been  termed  the  exhalent  aper- 
ture. It  is  said,  however,  that  the  direction  of  these  currents 
is  not  invariable;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  pores  are  not 
constant,  but  that  they  may  be  temporarily  or  permanently 
closed,  and  new  ones  formed  in  other  positions. 

The  skeleton  of  the  calcareous  sponges  always  consists  of 
a  multitude  of  separate  spicula,  composed  of  an  animal  sub- 
stance, more  or  less  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  is  deposited  in  concentric  layers  around  a  central 
axis,  formed  by  the  animal  basis.  This  skeleton  is  devel- 
oped exclusively  in  the  ectoderm,  and  is  not  supported  by 
any  framework  of  fibrous  animal  matter. 

The  calcareous  sponges  are  frequently,  if  not  always, 
hermaphrodite.  The  reproductive  elements  are  ova  and 
spermatozoa.  There  is  some  reason  for  assuming  that  the 
latter  originate  in  metamorphosed  cells  of  the  endoderm,  as 
they  are  found  scattered  between  ordinary  cells  of  the  latter. 
The  ova,  on  the  other  hand,  occur  sometimes  between  the 
cells  of  the  endoderm,  sometimes  imbedded  in  the  syncytium 
itsell  But  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  sexual  elements 
in  these  and  other  animals  needs  much  further  investigation. 
The  spermatozoa  are  very  delicate,  and  have  minute,  rod-like 
heads,  with  long  flagella.  The  ova  present  the  normal  ger- 
minal vesicle  and  spot,  but  exhibit  active  amoeboid  move- 
ments. 

Impregnation  is  e£fected,  and  the  first  stages  of  develop- 
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ment  take  place,  while  the  ova  are  still  imbedded  in  the  body 
of  the  sponge. 

MetschnikofE '  has  recently  described  the  development  of 
St/con  cilicUum.  The  ovum,  after  impregnation,  becomes  a 
morula,  with  a  central  cleavage  cavity  or  hlagtocceU,  But 
the  blastomeres  of  the  two  halves  of  the  morula  take  on  dif- 
ferent characters — ^those  of  the  one  half  elongating  and 
acquiring  flagellif orm  cilia,  while  those  of  the  opposite  half 
remain  globular  and  develop  no  cilia.  The  latter  now  coa- 
lesce into  a  syncytium,  and  develope  spicula,  while  the  layer 
of  ciliated  cells  becomes  invaginated  within  the  syncytium* 
More  usually,  however,  it  appears  that  a  gastrula  is  formed 
by  invagination  of  the  morula,  the  ectoderm  of  which  has  the 
structure  of  the  endoderm  of  the  adult,  while  the  cells  of  the 
endoderm,  or  lining  membrane  of  the  gastric  cavity,  are  de- 
void of  cilia.  The  embryo  quits  the  parent,  propelled  by  the 
flagelliform  cilia  which  cover  the  outer  surface  of  the  ecto- 
derm. After  a  time,  it  fixes  itself  by  the  closed  end ;  the 
flagella  of  the  cells  of  the  ectoderm  are  retracted,  the  cells 
themselves  become  flattened  and  coalesce*so  completely  that 
their  boundaries  cease  to  be  distinguishable,  and  the  ectoderm 
passes  into  the  condition  of  a  syncytium.  At  the  same  time, 
the  cells  of  the  endoderm  multiplv,  elongate,  and  take  on  the 
form  which  characterizes  them  m  the  adult.  In  this  state 
the  young  sponge  is  termed  an  Aacula.  The  transition  to 
the  final  condition  is  effected  by  the  development  of  the  spic- 
ula in  the  syncjrtium  and  the  separation  of  some  of  the  con- 
stituent cells  of  the  syncytium  to  form  the  inhalent  pores. 

In  the  simplest  CcUcispongicB^  forming  the  family  to 
which  Haeckel  applies  the  name  of  Aacones^  the  wall  of  the 
ventriculus  is  thin,  and  the  pores  open  directly  into  the  ven- 
tricular cavity  ;  but  in  another  family,  the  JOeucones^  the  syn- 
cytium becomes  greatly  thickened,  and  the  pores  are  conse- 
quently prolonged  into  canals  (which  may  be  ramified  and 
anastomose),  connecting  the  ventriculus  with  the  exterior. 
The  endodermic  cells,  which  in  these,  as  in  the  AsconeSf  at 
first  form  a  continuous  layer,  are  eventually  restricted  to  the 

1  " Zar  Entwiokeluo/ars-goBchichte  der  Ealkschwfimme.'^  ( ZeiUehriftfur 
viiMensehaftliche  Zoohgie^  Bd.  xxiv.)  F.  E.  Schulze,  «o  far  ob  I  follow  Hae- 
okel's  account  of  his  recent  observations  p*  ^ie  Gastrula  und  die  Eifurohung 
der  Thiere.'*  p.  158),  agrees  with  Metschnikoff  as  to  tbe  first  staffes  of  develop- 
ment, but  aUBrers  in  regard  to  subsequent  stages.  Haeckel  withdraws  his  ear- 
lier account  of  the  formation  of  the  gastrula  by  delamination,  or  splitting  of  the 
walls  of  an  oval  shut/^^nu^o-sac  into  two  layers,  and  the  subsequent  opening 
of  the  planula  at  one  end. 
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canalsy  or  even  to  local  dilatations  of  these  canals — the  so- 
called  ^^  ciliated  chambers." 

The  same  relative  disproportion  of  the  ectoderm,  with  the 
consequent  development  of  passages  which  traverse  the  mass 
of  the  sponge,  and  are  provided  at  intervals  with  ciliated 
chambers,  is  found  in  the  silicious  sponges,  in  which  the 
spicula,  if  they  possess  any,  are  formed  by  a  deposit  of  silex  ; 
and  in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  sponge-corpuscles  are  supported 
by  a  more  or  less  complete  skeleton  of  a  tough  animal  sub- 
stance, termed  keratose, 

JSalisarca^  however,  is  devoid  both  of  skeleton  and  spicula, 
and  the  minute  structure  of  the  curious  boring-sponges — the 
ClioncB — ^has  yet  to  be  elucidated. 

HcUiphysema  and  Gastrophysema^  of  Haeckel,  appear  to 
be  sponges  which  get  no  further  than  the  Gastrula  condi- 
tion, and  thus  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Sponges 
and  the  Hydrozoa. 

The  fresh-water  sponge  {Spongilla)  has  been  studied  with 
extreme  care  by  JLieberkuhn,  and  the  following  account, 
based  upon  the  investigations  of  that  author,  is  given  for  the 
use  of  the  student  to  whom  Spongilla  fluvicdis  is  likely  to 
be  the  most  readily  accessible  of  the  sponges. 

The  fresh-water  sponge  grows  on  the  banks  of  docks, 
canals,  rivers,  and  on  floating  timber,  in  the  form  of  thick 
incrusting  masses,  which  usually  have  a  green  color,  and 
require  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water  for  their  healthv 
maintenance.  The  surface  presents  irregular  conical  emi- 
nences perforated  at  their  summit  like  small  volcanic  craters, 
and  from  these  exhalent  funnels,  which  answer  to  the  oscula 
of  the  CaHcispongicB^  currents  of  the  water  are  continually 
flowing.  Careful  examination  of  the  surface  of  the  Spongilla 
between  the  exhalent  craters,  shows  that  it  is  formed  by  a 
delicate  membranous  expansion,  separating  which  from  the 
deeper  substance  of  the  Spongilla  are  a  number  of  irregular 
cavities.  In  some  cases,  these  run  into  one  great  water- 
chamber.  The  superficial  chambers  (or  chamber)  communi- 
cate with  the  exterior  by  pores,  which  perforate  the  mem- 
branous expansion,  are  similar  to  those  in  the  outer  surface  of 
the  ventricular  wall  of  a  simple  calcareous  sponge,  and  sub- 
serve the  same  inhalent  function.  On  their  inner  face,  or 
floor,  the  superficial  chambers  exhibit  the  apertures  of  in- 
numerable canals,  which  traverse  the  deep  substance  of  the 
Spongilla  in  all  directions,  and,  sooner  or  later,  unite  into 
passages  which  lead  directly  into  the  cavities  of  the  exhalent 
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craters.  Dilatations  of  the  canals  occur  at  intervals,  and  are 
lined  by  the  characteristic  monadiform  endodermic  ceUs, 
which  are  restricted  to  the  walls  of  these  ciliated  chambers. 
It  is  by  the  working  of  the  cilia  of  these  cells  that  currents 
of  water  are  made  continually  to  enter  by  the  inhalent  pores 
and  to  pass  out  by  the  exhalent  craters.  The  whole  fabric 
is  supported  and  strengthened  by  a  skeleton,  which  consists, 
in  the  first  place,  of  bands  and  filaments  of  keratose,  and, 
secondly,  of  silicious  spicula,  the  majority  of  which  resemble 
needles  pointed  at  each  end,  and  contain  a  fine  central  canal 
filled  with  an  unsilicified  substance.  The  individuality  of 
these  animals  is  so  little  marked  that  two  SpongiUcBy  when 
brought  into  contact,  before  long  fuse  into  one;  while  they  may 
divide  spontaneously,  or  be  separated  artificially  into  different 
portions  each  of  which  will  maintain  an  independent  existence. 

A  process  analogous  to  the  formation  of  cysts,  which  is  so 
common  among  the  JProtozoa^  takes  place  in  the  deeper  sub- 
stance of  the  body,  especially  in  the  autumn.  A  number  of 
adjacent  sponge-corpuscles,  losing  their  granular  appearance, 
become  filled  with  clear,  strongly  refracting  granules,  the  nu- 
cleus ceasing  to  be  visible.  The  sponge-corpuscles  which 
surround  these  become  closely  applied  together,  and  secrete 
coats  of  keratose,  which  fuse  with  those  of  the  adjacent  cor- 
puscles. In  the  interior  of  each  a  singular  silicious  spiculum 
is  formed,  consisting  of  two  toothed  disks,  like  cogged  wheels, 
united  by  an  axis.  As  this  *'  amphidiscus  "  enlarges,  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  corpuscle  disappears,  and  at  length  nothing  is  left 
but  the  envelope  of  keratose,  with  the  imbedded  amphidisks, 
disposed  perpendicularly  to  its  surface.  At  one  point  of  the 
spheroidal  envelope  a  small  opening  is  left,  and  the  so-called 
**  seed  ^^  of  the  Spongilla  is  complete.  It  remains  throughout 
the  winter  unchanged ;  but,  with  the  return  of  warmth,  the 
sponge-corpuscles  inclosed  within  the  coat  of  the  "  seed,"  or 
more  properly  cyst,  slowly  escape  through  the  pore,  become 
perforated  with  inhalent  and  exhalent  apertures  and  canals,  and 
develop  the  characteristic  spicula  of  a  young  Spongilla, 

This  process  of  encystment,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  buddinpr,  akin  to  propagation  by  bulbs  among  plants, 
has  not  been  observed  among  marine  sponges. 

Sexual  propagation  takes  place  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
CaleispongicBy  and  the  embryo  passes  through  morula  and 
planula  stages.  But  the  ciliated  cells  which  form  the  outer 
wall  of  the  latter,  and  constitute  its  locomotive  apparatus, 
seem  to  vanish  when  the  embryo  fixes  itself,  and  the  body  of 
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the  youn^  JFtbrospongia  appears  to  be  developed  out  of  the 
inner  cells,  which,  in  the  mean  while,  have  become  spiculiger- 
ous.  However,  the  details  of  the  mode  of  development  of  the 
FtbrospongicB  require  further  elucidation. 

In  both  the  marine  and  fresh-water  sponges  the  ingestion 
of  solid  matters — such  as  carmine  and  indigo— by  the  mo- 
nadiform  endodermic  cells  has  been  seen  by  several  observ- 
ers. According  to  Haeckel,  the  solid  particles,  which  usually 
are  taken  in  between  the  flagellum  and  the  collar,  may  also  be 
ingested  at  other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  endodermic  cell. 
In  the  course  of  such  experiments,  also,  granules  of  the  pig- 
ment may  be  found  in  the  ectoderm,  but,  whether  they  enter 
it  directly  or  secondarily  from  the  endoderm,  is  unknown. 
Sponges  absorb  oxygen,  and  give  off  carbonic  acid  with  great 
rapidity  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  render  the  water  in 
which  they  live  impure,  and  injurious  to  other  organisms,  sug- 
gests the  elimination  of  nitrogenous  waste  matter. 

The  syncytium  may  contract  as  a  whole,  and  is  liable  to 
local  contractions,  as  when  the  oscula  or  the  pores  shut  or 
open.  The  contours  of  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
invisible  in  the  fresh  state,  and  hence  it  appears  as  a  mere 
'* sarcode  "  or  transparent  gelatinous  contractile  substance, 
in  which  nuclei  and  granules  are  imbedded  here  and  there. 
But  Lieberkuhn  has  shown  that,  when  the  water  in  which 
SpongiUa  lives  is  heated  to  the  point  at  which  thermic  coagu- 
lation of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  occurs,  their  boundaries 
at  once  become  defined,  and  the  cells  commonly  detach  them- 
selves from  one  another.  The  syncytium  is  therefore  formed 
by  the  close  union,  and  not  by  the  actual  fusion,  of  the  cells 
of  the  body. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  thread-cells,  similar  to 
those  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  Ccdenterata^  are  said  to 
occur  in  some  sponges.  Eimer'  finds  these  structures  in 
species  of  the  JKenierince.  The  thread-cells  are  scattered 
through  both  endoderm  and  ectoderm,  and  abound  on  the 
free  surface  of  the  former,  where  it  limits  the  canals  of  the 
sponge,  but  do  not  occur  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  ectoderm. 
The  same  observer  states  that  he  found  partly  digested  re- 
mains of  small  crustaceans  in  the  ventricular  cavities  and 
passages  of  both  silicious  and  calcareous  sponges. 

The  Porifera  present  three  principal  modifications — ^the 
MyxospongioB^  the  CalciapongioB^  and  the  FibrospongicB — ^the 

>  "  Neaaeizellen  und  Saamen  bei  See-Sohwammen."    (Archin  fHur  Mihro- 
tko^iaeke  AnaLomu,  Tiii.,  1872.) 
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MyxospongicB  being  altogether  devoid  of  skeleton ;  the  (7a/- 
cispongicB  possessing  calcareous  spicula,  but  no  fibrous  kera- 
tose  skeleton ;  and  the  J^brospongice  having  a  fibrous  skele- 
ton, and  (usually)  spicula  of  a  silicious  nature.  To  these  it  is 
probable  that  the  Ulionidce  must  be  added,  as  a  fourth  tjpe, 
devoid  of  a  fibrous  skeleton,  but  possessing  silicious  spicula 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  by  the  help  of  \vhich  they  are  able 
to  burrow  parasitically  in  the  shells  of  mollusks.  Finally, 
HcUiphysema  and  Oastrophysema  appear  to  be  even  simpler 
than  the  MyxospongicB. 

The  division  of  the  MyxospongicB  contains  only  the  ge- 
latinous JHalisarca,  The  CcUcispongioB^  in  addition  to  the  two 
families  of  Ascones  and  XeuconeSy  already  referred  to,  include 
a  third — the  SyconeSj  .which  are  essentially  composite  As- 
cones, The  JFibrospongicB  present  a  great  diversity  of  form 
and  structure.  They  may  have  the  form  of  flattened  or  glob- 
ular masses,  arborescent,  tree-like  growths,  flagellate  expan- 
sions, or  wide  or  deep  cups.  The  sponge  of  commerce  de- 
rives its  value  from  the  fact  that  its  richly-developed  fibrous 
skeleton  is  devoid  of  spicula.  On  the  other  hand,  in  such 
sponges  as  Syalonema  and  EuplecteUa^  the  silicious  spicula 
attain  a  marvelous  development  and  complexity  of  arrange- 
ment. In  the  latter  genus,  they  form  a  fibrous  network  with 
regular  polygonal  meshes.  These  appear  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  VentriculiteSj  which  were  so  common  in 
the  seas  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch. 

Sponges  abound  in  the  waters  of  all  seas,  but  SpongiUa 
is  the  sole  fresh-water  form.  CHonidce  existed  in  the  Silu- 
rian epoch,  but  the  most  plentiful  remains  of  spotiges  have 
been  yielded  by  the  chalk. 

The  Ccslbntebata. — ^This  group  of  the  Metazoa  contains 
those  animals  which  are  commonly  known  as  Polyps,  Jelly- 
fishes,  or  MedtisCBf  Sea-anemones,  and  Corals.  They  exhibit 
two  well-marked  series  of  modifications,  termed  the  JHydrozoa 
and  the  Actinozoa. 

The  Hydbozoa. — ^The  fundamental  element  in  the  struct- 
ure of  this  group  is  the  Hydranthy  or  PolypiU,  This  is  es- 
sentially a  sac  having  at  one  end  an  ingestive  or  oral  open- 
ing, which  leads  into  a  digestive  cavity.  The  wall  of  the  sac 
is  composed  of  two  cellular  membranes,  the  outer  of  which  is 
termed  the  ectoderm^  and  the  inner  the  endoderm^  the  former 
having  the  morphological  value  of  the  epidermis  of  the  higher 
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ha.  Ilv— A.  HjiKithetlHl  aecUoD  of  a  BponfjiBi 

■pertDTe* ;  e,  ciliated  chamben  ;  d,  sti  ailialeDt  ipertanr  -.  >,  utninc  iuhbui 
or tha aoaiigii.  ThearrovalndlcataliiGdirecttanoftbecnrranla.  B.  AematlS} 
aOa  irilli  a  iln^a  eibalent  aperium.  aeeg  frqm-abaTa  (after  LlebeikOha) :  a. 
balent  apcitom  :  c,  ciliated  chamben  ;  d.  exhaloil  w^rtan.  0.  A  cllli 
ebamlMr.    D.  A  rrea-Mrtmintiig  dilated  cmbrjo. 
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animals,  and  the  Utter  that  of  the  epithelium  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal.'     Between  these  two  layers,  a  third  layer — the 


Fig.  la— DUnami 

1.  Hjdt*.    1.  BtiUUrlsn.    S.  CilrcophoridSD.    1.  Ptiyaopborldai 

a.  Bcloderm.    b.  Endodcrm.    e.  Ths  dtginC'Ta  and  ■onuuc  csvKj 


-. of  lbs  motnal  reUiIom  of  the  Sydmoa ! 

1.  Hjdt*.    1.  BtiUUrlsn.    S.  CilrcophoridSD.    1.  Ptiyaopborldaa,    G.  '' 
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P.Tenticle*.    N. NsclociItx.    T.&anoure.    B.  H;droptayUli 

HTdnnth.    G  OoDoptaaR,    A.    Alr-Veilcia  codU'--'  '- 

Dlgcntln  ud  aommclc  utIIj. 
1^11,111.,  IV.,  repraHnt  [ho  BacuuiTO  rUgu  or 

(^nopbora. 

mesoderm — which  represents  the  structures  which  lie  between 

1  "  The  body  of  Bverj  HjdnjioOn  is  OBBentUlly  a  esc  oompoaed  of  two  toem* 
branes,  ui  extenul  and  an  int«rD>l,  which  hava  been  onnvenienllv  deoomi- 
nated  by  the  tarmg  6aoiiirm  and  mdodtrm.  The  mvity  of  tha  mo,  which  win 
be  oalled  the  toauMe  cavUg,  oonUuni  a  fluid,  oharged  with  nutritiTe  matter  In 
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the  epidermis  and  tbe  epithelium  in  more  complex  animals, 
maj  be  developed,  and  sometimes  attains  a  great  thickness, 

iohiti<m,  and  sometimeR,  if  not  always,  with  suspended  solid  particles,  which 
perform  the  fnnctions  of  the  blood  in  animals  of  higher  organization,  and  may 
oe  t&rmed  the  somatic ^id.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  variety  of  form 
exhibited  by  the  Hydrozoa,  and  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  the  organs 
which  some  of  them  possess,  they  never  lose  toe  traces  of  this  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  organization ;  and  it  is  but  rarely  that  it  is  even  diuffuised  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  .  .  .  This  important  and  obvious  structural  peculiarity  could 
hardly  escape  notice,  and  I  find  it  to  have  been  observed  by  Trembley,  Baker 
and  Laurent,  Corda  and  Ecker  in  Hydra  ;  by  Bathke,  in  Coryne  /  by  f'rey  and 


droid  polyps,  JHphpda  and  Fhyaophorida.  in  a  paper  >  sent  to  the  Linnsan  So- 
ciety, from  Australia,  in  1847,  but  not  read  before  that  body  till  January,  1849 ; 
and  I  extended  the  generalization  to  the  whole  of  the  Hydrozoa^  in  a  ^  Memoir 
on  the  Anatomy  and  Affinities  of  the  Meduuz^  read  before  the  Boyal  Society 
in  June,  1849. 

^^  Prof.  AUmau,  in  his  valuable  memoir  ^  On  Cordylophora'  C  Philosophical 
Traiisactions,'  1855),  has  adopted  and  confirmed  this  morphological  law,  mtro- 
dncing  the  convenient  terms  ^ectoderm '  and  ^endoderm,'  to  denote  the  inner 
and  outer  membranes;  and  Gegenbaur  (^Beitriige  zur  naheren  Kenntniss  der 
6chwinmipolyx>en;  1864,  p.  42)  has  partially  noticed  its  exemplification  in 
Apolemia  and  Bhizophysa:  but  it  seems  singularly  enough  to  have  failed  to 
attract  the  attention  oi  otner  excellent  German  observers,  to  whose  late  im- 
portation investigations  I  shall  so  often  have  occasion  to  advert.  The  pecu- 
liarity in  the  structure  of  the  body  walls  of  the  Hydrwoay  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  possesses  a  singular  interest  in  its  bearing  upon  the  truth  (for,  with 
due  limitation,  it  is  a  great  truth)  that  there  is  a  certain  similarity  between  the 
adult  states  or  the  lower  animals  and  the  embryonic  conditions  of  those  of 
higher  oraanization. 

**  For  It  is  well  known  that,  in  a  very  early  state,  the  germ,  even  of  the 
highest  animals,  is  a  more  or  less  complete  sac,  whose  tnin  wall  is  divisible  into 
two  membranes,  an  inner  and  an  outer ;  the  latter  turned  toward  the  external 


tissue,  to  those  complex  structures  which  we  know  as  integument,  bones,  mus- 
cles, nerves,  and  sensory  apparatus,  and  which  especially  subserve  the  ftino- 
tions  of  relation.  At  the  same  time,  the  various  or^s  are  produced  by  a  process 
of  budding  from  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  these  primary  layere  of  the  germ. 

"  Just  so  in  the  HydrozoOn :  the  ectoderm  gives  rise  to  the  hard  tegument- 
ary  tissues,  to  the  more  important  masses  of  muscular  fibres,  and  to  those 
organs  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  are  sensory,  while  the  endoderm 
undergoes  but  very  little  modification.  And  every  organ  of  a  Hydr<wo6n  is 
produoed  by  buddmg  fh)m  one,  or  other,  or  both,  of  these  primitive  membranes ; 
the  ordinary  case  bemg  that  the  new  part  commences  its  existence  as  a  papillary 
process  of  both  membranes,  including,  of  course,  a  diverticulum  of  the  somatio 

cavity.  j  ,   rr  j 

"Thus  there  is  a  very  real  and  genuine  analogy  between  the  adult  Hydro- 
2o5n  and  the  embryonic  vertebrate  animal ;  but  T  need  hardly  say  it  by  no 
means  justifies  the  assumption  that  the  Hydrozoa  are  in  miv  sense  *  arrested 
developments '  of  higher  organisms.    All  that  can  justiy  be  ainrmed  is,  that  the 

1  '*  Observations  upon  tbe  Anatomy  of  the  Diphydse  and  tbe  Unity  of  Orsanlza 
tion  of  the  Diphydn  and  PhyeophoridaB."    An  abPtract  of  this  essay  was  published 
hi  tbe  "  Proceed&gs  of  the  Ltnnsan  Society  "  for  1818. 
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but  it  is  a  secondaiy  and,  in  the  lower  Hydrozoa^  incoDspicu- 
ous  production. 

All  the  Sydrozoa  are  provided  with  tentacula'  These 
are  elongated  and  sometimes  filiform  organs  of  prehension, 
which  are  generally  diverticula  of  both  ectoderm  and  endo- 
derm,  but  mav  be  outgrowths  of  only  one  of  them. 

Thread-cells,  or  nematoeysts^  are  very  generally  distributed 
through  the  tissues  of  the  (Jcdenterata.  In  its  most  perfect 
form,  a  nematocyst  is  an  elastic,  thick- walled  sac,  coiled  up  in 
the  interior  of  which  is  a  long  filament,  often  serrated  or  pro* 
vided  with  spines.  The  filament  is  hollow,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  wall  of  the  sac  at  its  thicker  or  basal  end,  while  its 
other  pointed  end  is  free.     Very  slight  pressure  causes  the 


Vie.  14.— Saccalas  of  a  tentncle  with  nematocytto  of  Athorybia'.  il,  pednnclo  or 
stalk,  and  2?,  fnTolacrum  of  tbe  saccalas  C\  i>,  fLlamenU;  <f,  ectoderm;  «,  endo- 
derm ;  /,  nematocyets ;  1,  small  nematocysts  of  the  fllaments  and  Inyoliicram ; 
3,  8,  larger  nematocysts  of  tbe  sac;  4,  largest  nematocysts. 

thread  to  be  swiftly  protruded,  apparently  by  a  process  of 
evagination,  and  the  nematocyst  now  appears  as  an  empty 

H  vdrozoOn  travels  for  a  certain  distance  along  the  same  great  highway  of  de- 
velopment as  the  higher  animal,  before  it  turns  oflf  to  follow  the  roa!d  which 
leads  to  its  special  doBtination." 

In  this  passage  of  my  work  on  the  "  Oceanic  Hydrozoa  "  (1859),  I  expanded 
the  idea  enunciated  in  tne  memoir  on  the  Medusoe  here  referred  to,  that  **  the 
outer  and  inner  membranes  appear  to  bear  the  same  physiological  relation  to 
one  another  as  do  the  serous  and  mucous  layers  of  the  *gerra."  The  diagram 
(Fig.  18),  exhibitixig  the  relations  of  the  different  groups  of  the  Hydrozoa,  waa 
published  in  the  Mtdical  Timtt  and  QuseUe  in  June,  1856. 
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sac,  to  one  end  of  which  a  long  filament,  often  provided  with 
two  or  three  spines  near  its  base,  is  attached.  Many  of  the 
CoderUerata^  and  notably  the  Physaliaj  give  rise  to  violent 
urtication  when  their  tentacles  come  in  contact  with  the  hu- 
man skin,  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  nematocysts 
produce  a  like  injurious  effect  upon  the  bodies  of  those  ani- 
mals which  are  seized  and  swallowed  by  the  Polyps  and  Jelly- 
fishes. 

As  regards  the  existence  of  a  nervous  system  in  the  Sy- 
drozoa^  very  diverse  opinions  have  been  entertained,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  if  the  problem  has  even  yet  received  its  final 
solution.  I  have  already  discussed  Eieinenberg's  suggestion 
that  the  branched  prolongations  of  the  inner  ends  of  the  cells 
of  the  ectoderm  in  Hydra^  which  end  in  the  longitudinal  fibres 
which  lie  between  the  ectoderm  and  the  endoderm,  may  be 
nerves  in  their  earliest  stage  of  differentiation.  Haeckel  de- 
scribes a  nervous  system  in  Glossocodon  and  Carmarina,  It 
consists  of  a  circular  band  which  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
circular  canal  of  the  bell-shaped  swimming-organ  of  these 
MedtuuB^  and  presents  a  ganglionic  enlargement  at  the  base  of 
each  of  the  lithocysts.  Of  these  eight  ganglia,  the  four  which 
correspond  to  the  openings  of  the  four  radial  canals  into  the 
circular  canal  are  the  larger.  Each  of  these  gives  off  four 
branches,  one  of  which  follows  the  course  of  the  radial  canal 
to  the  central  polypite  or  manubrium  ;  two  others  go  to  the 
adjacent  tentacles,  and  the  last  to  the  lithocyst.^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  lithocysts,  or  sacs  con- 
taining mineral  particles,  which  are  so  frequently  found  in  the 
Medusie,  are  of  the  nature  of  auditory  organs  ;  while  the  mass- 
es of  pigment,  with  imbedded  refracting  bodies,  which  often 
occur  associated  with  the  lithocysts,  are  doubtless  rudimentary 
eyes. 

Tbe  sexual  reproductive  elements  are  ova  and  spermato- 
zoa— ^the  ova  being  very  often  devoid  of  a  vitelline  membrane. 
The  fully-formed  generative  elements  lie  between  the  ecto- 
derm and  the  endoderm  of  that  part  of  the  body-wall  in  which 
they  make  their  appearance.  In  JTydractinia,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  the  ova  appear  to  be  modified  cells  of  the 
endoderm,  and  spermatozoa  modified  cells  of  the  ectoderm ; 

» Haeokel,  "  BeitrSfre  zur  Naturgeschichto  der  Hydromedusen."  The  ana- 
tomioal  disposition  of  this  nervous  apparatus  accords  very  well  with  the  recent 
important  observations  of  Mr.  Bomanes  on  the  *^  Locomotor  System  of  Medu- 
MB."    (**  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,"  December,  1875.) 
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but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  this  rule  is  of  general  appli- 
cation. 

Usually  the  region  of  the  body  in  which  the  generative 
organs  are  produced  undergoes  a  special  modification  before 
the  reproductive  elements  make  their  appearance  in  it,  giving 
rise  to  a  peculiar  organ,  the  gonophore.  In  its  simplest  con- 
dition the  gonophore  is  a  mere  sac-like  diverticulum,  or  out- 
ward process  of  the  body-wall.  But,  from  this  state,  the 
gonophore  presents  every  degree  of  complication,  until  it  ac- 
quires the  form  of  a  bell-shaped  body  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  Medusa  or  jelly-hsh  a  medusoid.^ 

In  its  most  complete  form,  the  medusoid  consists  of  a  disk 
having  the  form  of  a  shallow  or  deep  cup  {nectoclf/x)y  from  the 
centre  of  the  concavity  of  which  projects  a  sac  termed  the  mn- 
nubrium.  The  cavity  of  the  sac  is  continued  into  that  of 
sundry  symmetrically  disposed  canals,  most  commonly  four  in 
number,  which  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  disk  to  its  cir- 
cumference, where  they  open  into  a  circular  marginal  canal. 
A  membranous  fold,  the  veluniy  which  contains  muscular  fibres 
arranged  concentrically  to  its  free  margin,  is  attached  to 
the  inner  circumference  of  the  mouth  of  the  beU,  and  pro- 
jects, like  a  shelf,  into  its  interior.  Lithocysts  are  usually 
developed  on  the  margins  of  the  bell,  which  may  also  give 
rise  to  tentacles.  The  manubrium,  opening  at  its  free  end, 
may  become  functionally,  as  well  as  structurally,  a  hydranth, 
and  may  serve  to  feed  the  medusoid  when  it  is  detached  from 
the  hydroaomn^  or  body  of  the  hydrozoOn.  However  com- 
plex its  structure  may  be,  the  medusoid  commences  as  a  sim- 
ple bud-like  outgrowth,  which  thickens  at  its  free  end ;  the 
central  part  of  this  thickening  becomes  the  manubrium, 
while  its  periphery,  splitting  away  from  the  manubrium,  is 
converted  into  the  disk  (Fig.  13).  A  single  prolongation  of 
the  somatic  cavity  is  continued  into  the  manubrium,  while 
several,  usually  four,  symmetrically  arranged  diverticula  ex- 
tend into  the  nectocalyx  and  become  its  radiating  canals. 
The  distal  ends  of  these  subsequently  throw  out  lateral 
branches,  which  unite  and  give  rise  to  the  circular  canal. 

The  lithocysts  are  usually,  but  not  always,  free  and  promi- 

1  From  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  ori^n  of  manv 
of  the  medusiform  Hvdroeoa.  it  is  difficult  to  employ  any  termmology  witn 
strict  consistency.  If  '* medusoid*'  is  restricted  to  what  are  known  to  be 
gonophores  developed  by  gemmation^  "  medusa  '*  may  be  employed,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  somewhat  inconvement  Temacolar  term 
"jelly-fish." 
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nent,  and  the  one  or  many  solid  mineral  bodies  which  thej 
contain  are  inclosed  in  special  envelopes.  Their  structure 
appears  to  be  more  complicated  in  the  GeryonidcB  than  in 
other  Medusse.     (Haeckei,  loc,  cit.) 

In  some  of  those  medusoid  gonophores,  the  reproductive 
elements  are  developed  while  the  gonophore  is  still  attached 
to  the  hydrosoma,  and  then  they  always  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  wall  of  the  manubrium.  But,  in  other  cases,  the 
medusoid  becomes  detached  before  the  development  of  the 
reproductive  elements,  and,  feeding  itself,  increases  largely 
in  size  before  the  ova  or  spermatozoa  appear.  Sooner  or 
later,  however,  the  reproductive  organs  are  developed,  either 
in  the  walls  of  the  manubrial  hydranth^  or  in  those  of  the 
canals  of  the  nectocalyx  of  the  medusoid. 

In  an  early  stage  of  its  existence,  every  hydrozoOn  is 
represented  by  a  single  hydrant h,  but,  in  the  great  majority 
of  the  Hydrozoa,  new  hydranths  are  developed  from  that 
first  formed,  by  a  process  of  gemmation  or  of  fission.  In 
the  former  case  the  bud  is  almost  always  an  outgrowth  or 
diverticulum  of  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm,  into  which  a 
prolongation  of  the  cavity  of  the  body  extends.  Sometimes 
the  faydranth  formed  by  gemmation  becomes  detached  from 
the  body ;  but,  in  many  cases,  the  buds  developed  from  the 
primary  hydranth  remain  connected  together  hj  a  common 
stem  or  ecenoaarc^  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  compound  body,  or 
hydrosoma. 

In  many  Sydrozoay  the  ectoderm  ^ves  rise  to  a  hard  cu- 
ticular  coating,  and  in  some  of  these  (Campanularidce^  Ser- 
tidaridoBy  Fig.  13,  2),  this  cuticular  investment,  on  the  hy- 
dranth, takes  the  shape  of  a  case  or  "  cell " — the  hydrotheca 
— into  which  the  hydranth  may  be  more  or  less  completely 
retracted.  In  other  Hydrozoa^  protective  coverings  are  af- 
forded to  the  hydranths  by  the  development  of  processes  of 
the  body-wall,  which  become  thick,  variously-shaped,  glassy 
latnellse.  These  appendages  are  termed  hydrophyllia  (Fig. 
13,3). 

Again,  certain  groups  (the  CalycophoridcB  and  most  PAy- 
sophoridoB)  are  provided  with  bell-shaped  organs  of  propul- 
sion, produced  by  the  metamorphosis  of  lateral  buds  of  the 
hydrosoma.  These  nectocalyces  have  the  structure  of  a  med- 
usoid, devoid  of  a  manubrium.  In  others  {Phyaophoridoe)^ 
one  extremity  of  the  hydrosoma  is  dilated,  contains  air  in- 
closed within  a  sac  formed  by  an  involution  of  the  ectoderm, 
and  constitutes  a  float  or  pneumcUophore  ;  while  in  yet  others 
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(JXscophora)  the  aboral  end  of  the  hjdranth  is  dilated  into 
a  disk  or  umbreUa^  which  is  susceptible  of  rhythmical  con- 
tractile movements,  by  which  the  body  is  propelled  through 
the  water.  Thus,  notwithstanding  its  different  mode  of  de- 
velopment, it  has  a  close  resemblance  to  a  medusoid.  Ac- 
cording to  the  existence  or  absence  of  these  various  append- 
ages, and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  disposed,  the  Zfy- 
drozoa  are  distinguishable  into  three  groups — 1,  the  Hydros 
phora;  2,  the  Discophora;  3,  the  Siphonophora. 

1.  The  Htdsophora  are,  in  all  cases  but  that  of  Hydra^ 
fixed  ramified  hydrosomes,  on  which  many  hydranths  and 
gonophores  are  developed.  The  somatic  cavity  contained  in 
the  hydrosoma  always  retains  a  free  communication  with  the 
gastric  cavities  of  the  hydranths.  In  other  words,  it  is  an 
enteroccde.  The  tentacula  are  either  scattered  over  the  hy- 
dranths ( Ooryne),  or  are  arranged  in  one  circle  round  the 
mouth  (Sertularia)  ;  or  in  two  circles,  one  close  to  the  mouth, 
and  one  near  the  aboral  end  ( 7\ibularia),  Very  generally — 
e.  g.,  in  all  Sertularidce^  CampantdaridcB  and  Tubularidm — 
there  is  a  hard,  chitinous,  cuticular  skeleton  (periaarc  of  All- 
man^,  which  frequently  gives  rise  to  hydrotneca,  into  which 
the  nydranths  can  be  retracted  (Fig.  13,  2). 

The  gonophores  present  every  variety,  from  simple  sac- 
cular diverticula  of  the  hydrosoma  to  free-swimming  roedu- 
soids.  The  inner  margin  of  the  bell  in  these  medusoids  is 
always  produced  into  a  velum,  and  otolithic  sacs  and  eye- 
spots  are  very  generally  disposed  at  regular  intervals  around 
the  circumference  of  the  bell.  The  great  majority  of  what 
were  formerly  termed  the  naked-eyed  Medusae  ( (xytnnoph- 
thalmoUa)  are  merely  the  free-swimming  gonophores  of  the 
Hydrophora.  Thus  the  medusoids  known  as  SarsiadcB  are 
the  free  gonophores  of  the  CorynidxB ;  the  JBouyainviUecB 
and  lAzzicB  of  the  Msdendridce;  many  OceanidcB  proceed 
from  Tubularidce;  Thaumantidm  and  ^quaridcB  from  Cam- 
panularidcB. 

In  some  Hydrophora  (e.  g.,  Galycedd)  the  margins  of  the 
hydrotheca  are  prolonged  into  triangular  processes,  which 
serve  as  an  operculum. 

Certain  PlumtUaridcB  are  provided  with  prominences  of 
the  hydrosoma  surrounded  by  a  chitinous  investment,  which 
is  open  at  the  extremity.  The  inclosed  soft  ectoderm  usual- 
ly contains  many  thread-cells,  and  has  the  power  of  throw- 
ing out  contractile  pseudopodial  processes.    These  have  been 
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termed  nematophorea  by  Mr.  Busk.'    In  OpModet   (Hincks) 
they  are  tentaculifonn. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  gonopboreB  are  developed 
upon  special  stalks,  each  of  whioh  has  essentially  the  stniot- 


mittc  ca>llT  t.  contitned  In  (lie  pedDncle  I 
S*'  li  Id  coDHwEli 


ittc  ca>llT  t,  contitned  In  the  pedtincre  uil  In  [he  cresplng  item,  S,    B,  gonin- 


ure  of  a  mouthless  hydranth.  This  is  termed  a  blaitottyle. 
In  some  blastostylee  (Fig.  IS),  during  the  development  of  the 
buds  of  tbe  gonophores,  the  ectoderm  splits  into  two  layers— 
an  inner,  which  invests  tiic  central  axis  formed  by  the  enaoderm 
with  the  contained  prolongation  of  the  somatic  cavity  ;  and 
an  oat«r,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  chitinoua  layer.  Into  the  in- 
terspace between  these  two,  the  budding  gonophores  project, 
and  may  emerge  from  the  summit  of  the  gonangium,  thus 
formed,  either  to  develop  the  reproductive  elements,  and  shed 
them  while  stiQ  attached,  or  to  be  set  at  liberty  as  free  medu- 
Boids  (Fig.  16). 

Allroan  *  has  shown  that,  in  Dicon/ns  conferta,  the  gono- 

>  Tliej  *re  described  under  ths  nune  of  "  clavate  umaa,"  and  commred 
wi(b  tbe  t«Dt4cles  ot  Dmhyda  in  my  memoir  on  tbe  "Afflnities  of  the  Medu- 
W."     ("PhiloBophioil  TreniMWtiona,"  IMS.) 

< "  Monograph  of  tbe  OTmnoblutio,  or  Tabnluiui  Hydroid*,"  IBTl,  p.  Sl. 
In  tliii  beanlimllj  illiuCraied  uid  elaborate  work,  tbe  atadent  will  find,  on 
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phore  contained  in  a  gonangium,  somewbat  like  that  of  Lao- 
medeay  a  eet  free  as  a  ciliated  bitentaoulate  body,  ua  the  cen- 
tral axis  of  which  the  ova  and  spermatozoa  are  developed. 


iT  Campanularla  (liter  O^cnbanr):  A,  Beehrotljz  ;  (t, 
i;  j/i.iidl'ifcuiiiB. 


Dnbrinm,  iucloiln^  the  iHgeitiTecarttj; 


In  the  genua  Aglaophenia  [PtumularidcB),  groups  of 
f^nangia  are  ioclosed  in  a  common  receptacle  {corbula, 
Allman),  formed  by  the  development  and  union  of  later^ 
processes  (comparable  in  some  respects  to  the  hydrophyllia 
of  the  CalycopkoridcB)  from  tbat  region  of  the  bydrosoma 
which  bears  the  gonophores. 

Soma  medusoids.sucb  as  Sarsia  prolifera  and  WiMsia,  the 
hydroid  stages  of  which  are  not  at  present  certainly  knonn, 
but  which  are  probably  corynifomi,  produce  meduaoids  simi- 
lar to  themselves  by  budding.  The  buds  may  be  developed 
either  from  the  manubrium,  or  from  the  marginal  oanal  of  the 
nectocalyx,  or  from  the  bases  of  the  tentacula,  or  even  from 
their  whole  lenpfth. 

In  August,  1849,  while  in  the  North  Pacific,  off  the  Loni- 
eittde  Archipelago,  I  took  a  species  of  WiUsia  (Fig,  17),  in 
which  stolons  were  developed  at  the  bifurcation  of  each  of 
the  four  principal  radiating  canals  of  the  nectocalys.  Each 
stolon  was  terminated  by  a  knobbed  extremity  containing 
many  nematocysts  ( C,  ff),  and  gave  rise,  on  one  side,  to  a 
Bories  of  buds,  of  which  those  nearest  the  free  end  of  the 
stolon  had  acquired  the  form  of  complete  meduaoids.  They 
had  four  unbranched  radiating  canals  and  four  tentacles  ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  would  assume  the  form  of  the  parent 
stock  after  detachment. 
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In  striking  contrast  with  the  complexity  of  these  repro- 
ductive processes,  the  goQopbore  is  represented,  in  Hyara, 


m.  It.— mJMa,  41 .-  A,  the  medDW.  witb  Toddlng  ■tolocB.  B.  one  or  Iba  bndi 
dsreloptd  on  ■  itolon  ;  *,  ndlal  anal  of  tliB  noctmalji;  t,  nunobrinm.  C,« 
MolaD :  g.  lu  tna  end  b«et  nltb  namitoctitt  \b,e,d,  kaddlng  medaaoldi ; 
/  mMlnuld  nrarlf  radj  to  be  delacbsd  i  t,  1m  auuDbtiuni ;  it,  IM  Deetonlrs 

by  a  mere  enlai^ement  of  the  body-wall,  situated  close  to  the 
bases  of  the  tentacala,  in  the  case  of  the  testes,  and  nearer 
the  attached  end  of  the  body  in  that  of  the  ovary.  The  ovary 
develops  a  single  ovum,  which,  as  Kleinenbers'  has  shown, 
unde^oes  division  and  invests  itself  with  a  chitinous  coat 
while  still  attached  to  the  body  of  the  piirent.  This  chiti- 
nous investment  is  more  or  less  spinose,  and  is  often  con- 
founded with  an  o^g-shell.  It  obviously  answers  to  the 
perUarc  of  a  Tubularian,  and  its  presence  in  the  embryo  of 
the  Mffdra,  in  which  no  perisarc  is  developed  by  the  adult, 
suggests  that  Hydra  may  not  represent  the  simplest  primary 
condition  of  a  Hydrophoran,  but  may  be  a  reduced  modifica- 
tion of  a  Tubularian. 

8.  The  Discophora, — These  "  Medusie  "  resemble  the 
more  perfect  free  medusoid  gonophores  of  the  Hydrophora, 
in  so  far  as  they  consist  of  a  hydranth  or  polypite  attached 
to  the  centre  of  a  gelatinous  contractile  swimming  disk.  But 
they  differ  from  the  medusoids  of  the  JBydrophora,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  developed  either  directly  from  the  impreffnated 
ovum  ;  or  by  gemmation  from  a  Medusa  which  arises  in  this 
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of  tbe  development  of  the  impregnated  o 

In  some  of  these  (e,  g.,  Carmarina,  Polyxenia,  j^inopna, 
D-achynema),  the  disk  is  similar  to  tbe  nectocalyx  of  one  of 
the  medusoids  of  the  MydropKora  ;  and,  like  it,  is  provided 
with  a  velum.  But  in  the  rest  {Ijacernaria,  and  the  Stega- 
nopht/uilmata)  the  disk  is  either  devoid  of  a  velum,  or  pos- 
sesses only  a  rudiment  of  that  structure,  and  is  termed  an 
umbrella.  The  edges  of  the  umbrella  are  divided  into  lobes 
by  marginal  notches  in  which  the  tithocysts  are  lodged. 
Moreover,  in  these,  the  mineral  particles  of  tbe  lithocysts  are 
numerous,  and  not  inclosed  in  seperate  sacs.  The  lithocysts 
are  often  covered  by  hood-like  processes  of  the  umbrella, 
whence  they  have  been  termed  "covered-eyed"  or  Stega- 
nophthalmata. 

Lucemaria  is  fixed  by  tbe  aboral  side  of  its  umbrella 
(Fig.  13,  S),  by  means  of  a  longer  or  shorter  peduncle.  The 
umbrella  is  divided  into  eight  lobes,  at  the  extremities  of 
each  of  which   there   is   a  group  of  short  tentacles.      The 


thu  i4<iih  tn  ulioir  the  »rr«ii»«n«nt  of  iliB  ndUUns 
IT  and  Ihe  i.lallsd  e'-i'ltil  membmae 
IOC jtt  with  ll»  protacttTe  hood  (m). 

bydranth  stands  up  in  the  xjentre  of  the  umbrella,  and  its 
cavity  communicates  with  a  central  chamber,  whence  four 
wide  chambers  pass  into  the  lobes.  These  chambers  are 
separated  by  septa,  the  free  central  edges  of  which  are  beset 
with  slender  tentacles.     The  reproductive  organs  are  double 
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ndiating  series  of  thickenings  of  the  oral  wall  of  each  cham- 
ber.' 

All  the  other  DUcophora,  which  are  what  are  commonly 
known  as  *'  Jelly-fish,"  are  free,  and  some  attain  a  very  large 
size.  In  the  adult  (Fig.  18)  the  umbrella  is  thick  and  divided 
by  small  marginal  notches  into  as  many  (usually  eight)  lobes. 
At  the  bottom  of  each  notch,  often  protected  by  special  lob- 
ules, is  an  oval  lithocyst,  supported  by  a  cylindrical  pedun- 
cle, the  cavity  of  which  is  in  direct  communication  with 
one  of  the  radiating  canals  of  the  umbrella  (Fig.  28,  IV.). 
This  canal  communicates  with  the  exterior  on  the  aboral  side 
of  the  base  of  the  peduncle.*  The  thick  mesoderm  of  which 
the  great  mass  of  the  umbrella  consists  is  composed  of  a  ge- 
latinous connective  tissue,  in  the  meshes  of  which  is  a  watery 
fluid,  containing  numerous  nucleated  cells  which  exhibit  amoe- 
boid movements.  On  the  oral  face  there  is  a  broad  zone  of 
striped  muscle,  made  up  of  fusiform  fibres  placed  side  by 
side.  In  Aurdia  aurita^  the  angles  of  the  four-sided  hy- 
dranth  are  produced  into  long  foliaceous'  lips,  the  margins 
of  which  are  beset  with  minute  solid  tentacula  (Fig.  18). 
The  gastric  cavity  contained  in  the  hydranths  terminates,  be- 
neath the  centre  of  the  umbrella,  in  a  somatic  cavity  which 
passes  into  four  radially-disposed,  wide  offshoots,  or  genital 
sinuses^  the  oral  walls  of  which  constitute  the  roof  of  the  gen- 
ital chambers  (Fig.  18,  II.).  From  their  margins  the  narrow 
branching  radial  canals  are  given  off.  The  peripheral  ends 
of  these  unite  when  they  reach  the  margin. 

Each  genital  chamber  is  a  recess,  surrounded  by  a  thick 
wall  of  the  oral  face  of  the  umbrella,  in  the  centre  of  which 
only  a  small  aperture  is  left  (Fig.  18,  I.,  G).  The  roof  of 
this  cavity  is  the  floor  of  the  genital  sinus  ;  it  is  much  plaited 
and  folded,  and  the  genital  elements  are  developed  in  it.  Its 
inner  or  endodermal  wall  is  beset  with  small  tentacular  fila- 


>  The  reUtions  of  Zfucemaria  with  the  Diteophora  were  shown  in  my  lect- 
ures. Medical  Time*  and  Gazette^  1856.  Keferstein,  **  Unterauchungen  Qber 
niedere  Seethiere"  (1862),  in  his  monompb  on  the  genus,  fuller  confirms 
this  view,  «nd  Prof.  H.  J.  Clark  arrived  independently  at  the  same  conclusion : 
^^ Lucematia  the  Coenotype  of  the  AeaiUpna^^  0*  Proceedings  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,"  1862).  The  Zueemaria  {Carduella,  AUman) 
euatk^ormia  of  Sans  differs  mucb  fVom  the  ordinary  Lueernarice,  especially  in 
the  position  of  the  prenital  organs  as  longitudinal  thickenings  in  the  walls  of 
the  gastric  cavity.  See  AUman,  **  On  the  Structure  of  CardueUa  eyalhi/ormie^^ 
C*  Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society,"  viii.). 

*  The  ciroalar  canal  of  the  nectocalyx  communicates  with  the  exterior  by 
apertures  on  the  sommits  of  papillose  elevations  in  some  medusoids. 
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ments  (Fig.  28,  III.).    The  ova  or  the  spermatozoa  paaa  out 
of  the  apertures  of  the  genital  chambers,  aod  the  ova  are  re- 


Fig.  W.—Ct/Aea  oaBaia  (t).— Ths  enUra  uUnuI :  a,  ths  ambntk  ;  A.  Uw  nunlfloUtoDi 
ofthsbncbli:  e.Uie  leaUtcln  wbich  lermlnstc  tbem;  o.  lbs  pfllin  which  lai- 
pcDd  the  brachireroiu  dlik  which  forrai  IhsSooiDtUia  ■ub-Dmbrcllit  citIIj  ;  I, 
■liort  cliTats  teauclei  batweea  the  unl  jiont. 

ceived  into  small  pouches  or  folds  of  the  lips,  and  there  under- 
go the  preliminary  stages  of  their  developmeDt. 

In  the  Shizostomidce  (as  was  originally  suggested  by  Von 
Baer  and  has  been  proved  by  L,  Agassiz  and  A.  Brandt '  ) 
the  marHns  of  the  lips  of  the  hydranth  unite,  leaving  only  a 
multitude  of  small  apertures  for  the  ingestion  of  food  on  the 
long  arms,  which  represent  prolongations  of  the  lipa  of  the 
hydranth  (Figs.  19,  20,  21).  The  polystoroatous  condition 
thus  brought  about,  by  the  subdivisiou  of  a  primitively  sim* 
pie  oral  cavity,  is  obviously  quite  different  in  its  nature  from 
that  whioh  occurs  in  the  JPori/era. 

In  most  of  the  RhizoatomidcB,  not  only  do  the  edges  of 
the  lips  unite,  but  the  opposite  walls  of  the  hydranth  beneath 
the  umbrella  are,  as  it  were,  pushed  in,  so  as  to  form  fonr 

■  "M<moirei  de  rAa>d^mie  de  St-Ptonbonr;,*'  zvL,  IBTO. 
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chambers,  the  walls  of  which  unite,  become  perforated,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  a  sub-umbrellar  cavitj'  with  a  roof  formed 


fta.  M— CtpitfO  eeelUUa  (i),—A,  pBrt  or  tbc  nmbrella,  tievred  Iroro  below,  lo  abow 
tligplBlUdgeDlU]iii«itibniii&)iii<j  the  divided  iltacbmenlol  one  of  tbcpUlin; 
tf,  |il««Df  DDo  ortbs  llthocTBtt.  S.one  o(  the  onl  pom  (m)  enrroauded  bjr  len- 
. — ,.  ._, . •theeU'rtte  taoUKlesliiterspBreed  between  the  onlporei.    C, 

the  TkdlktlDG  cans] 


hy  the  umbrella  and  a  floor,  the  brachiferout  ditk,  suspended 
bj  four  pillars.     In  the  roof  the  plaited  genital  membranes 


^ 


pore  of  the  ouul  (c) ;  «>  — n —  -^ .--- 

—  dtBk  with  the  orlEJae  of  the  (rmi ;  /,  endoderm ;  o,  ectoderm.    C,  tenl»caUt« 


are  developed.    The  floor  (Fig.  31,  B)  gives  off  the  subdivided 
arms,  the  free  margina  of  which  bear,  the  oral  pores,  and 
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ria.>i—A.Dti)hfttappenineulata — a.bTdnoUxuillijdrophjItUonlbabjdroMiiia; 
b,  proilnul  nectocilri :  e.  apertun  of  dliiUI  nectocilTx;  if,  KmaliKril;  <■  pre- 
lougatlon  of  Ok  dliul  dscIociIti.  bj  wbicb  It  la  >ttACta«d  to  tbe  byilnwom*; 
/.  ptdntoratUcbmeiit  at  Uin  ItjaroaDou  Id  ItascaTlir,  ot  liTdnMlnm,oritac  prcwl- 
mil  Dsciocitji.  S,  Use  diiul  aacUyMji  irlrb  tba  cinil  (tbronEh  vhlcb  tbe  btl*- 
11a  a  it  piasad),  whtRh  !■  rnTiined  bj  ibe  bjdn»am4ln  A.  (.V  extrcmltj  ot  Iba 
dlsMl  aecEouijri,  irltb  1»  magculu  Telom. 

which  are  traversed  by  canals  which  unite,  paaa  through  the 
pillars,  and  open  into  the  central  oavity  of  tbe  umbrell^* . 


A  DltihrioOld  (5pA(i>a((fM).  IitenI  and  rront  Tlaw*.    C.  DIpbTntld  of 
ub>i.fut     a  .  .........hn.^  —  rajirodacliio  othd;  ft.  budnntb;  e,  pbit- 

.  ,*         _     .  IBOpbotO,  It* 


M^a  itabcMM'i.    o..„  _  .._ 

loejul  or  ciTltj  of  hrdropbTlllnni,  wllh  lU  procau  (d). 
Hunabrlam  (a)  coatalaln^  ovL 


'  Tha  apecles  of  Cipkta,  the  anatoni)-  of  which  ii  here  given,  wm  obt^ned 
iii(heSouthPadflii,iisar  tbaLouiuKde  Archipelflgo,  on  the  11th  of  Jul/,  1M9. 
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3.  The  Siphosophora. — In  this  group  the  hydrosoma  is 
alwm^s  free  and  flexible,  the  ectoderm  developing  no  h&rd 
cbitioous  exoskeletun,  save  in  the  case  of  the  pneumatophores 
of  some  species.  In  most,  the  hydranths  are  of  equal  size ; 
but  ia  VekUa  and  Porpita,  the  bydranth  situated  in  the 
centre  of  tbe  disooidal  body  ia  very  much  larger  than  the 
rest,  which  occupy  a  circumferential  zone  around  it ;  and  the 


"^ 


ptijiiu :  s,  poirpitH ;  b,  t 

y,  pneitmstuphajc. 

principal  function  of  which  is  to  develop  the  gonophores 
from  their  pedicles.  In  these  two  genera  the  tentacula  are 
separate  from  the  hydranths,  and  form  the  outermost  circle 
of  appendages. 

The  hydranths  of  the  Stphonophora  (Fig.  25,  A)  never 
possess  a  circlet  of  tentacula  mund  the  mouth,  which,  when 
expanded,  is  trumpet-shaped.  Tbe  endoderm  of  the  hydranth 
is  ciliated,  and  villus-like  prominences  project  into  its  cavity. 

The  AboTvt  fliirfiic«  of  tTie  TunbTvllA  wm  of  a  l>TOiriiiBh-irra;r  oolor.  Vftriemted 
with  oval  white  spot* ;  th«  oral  surges,  li^liC  brown  with  eiffht  bluieh-grpen 
1in«i  rsdiatiiut  ton-grd  the  lithocvetH ;  the  brBphis,  grtv  wilh  brown  dots.  The 
bimohU  divide  into  two  «  their  orijjin.  and  then  subdiride  into  an  infinity  of 
(malt  branchea.  The  (tenenl  <»lor  of  the  amallor  brancbei  is  light  brown,  the 
Hnall  inler»i»T»ed  ctavalo  tentaclea  belnjf  white.  The  loog  tentacles  which 
tenaioate  each  brachlum  are  blue  and  cvlindrical  at  their  orij^in,  bnt  beixime 
trii^oiuil  farther  on,  where  IheT  are  shaded  with  brown  and  ^en.  Is  it  Identi- 
ed  with  the  Ctplita  oetilata  of  Peroa  uid  Lcaaeurl  The  individual  Sgored 
was  a  joung  male. 
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The  interior  of  these  frequently  contains  vacuolar  spaces 
(Fig.  24,  By  C).  A  valvular  "pylorus"  separates  the  gastric 
from  the  somatic  cavity  in  the  CalycophoridaB.  Long  tenta- 
cles, frequently  provided  with  unilateral  series  of  branches, 
are  developed,  either  one  from  the  base  of  each  hydranth,  or, 
independently  of  the  hydranths,  from  the  coenosarc. 

In  the  CalycophoridoB  and  many  Fhysophorid<By  complex 


Tjb.  fR.^AthorytAa  rotacea.—A^  a  hydntnth  with  yflll  (a).  B^  one  of  the  rilll  in  fto 
elongated  etatc,  enlarged.  C\  a  small  retracted  YilluSi  Btill  more  magnified,  with 
its  Tacaular  spaces  and  ciliated  Burflice. 

organs,  containing  a  sort  of  battery  of  thread-cells,  terminate 
each  lateral  branch  of  a  tentacle  (Figs.  24  and  26).  Each 
consists  of  an  elongated  BCLCCulvSy  terminated  by  two  fila- 
mentous appendages,  and  capable  of  being  spirally  coiled  up* 
In  this  state  it  is  invested  by  an  involucrumy  which  surrounds 
its  base.  The  somatic  cavity  is  continued  through  the  branch, 
which  constitutes  the  peduncle  of  this  organ,  into  the  saccu- 
lus  and  its  terminal  filaments.  In  the  latter  it  is  narrow,  and 
their  thick  walls  contain  numerous  small  spherical  nemato- 
cysts.  In  the  sacculus  the  cavity  is  wider.  One  wall  is  very 
thick,  and  multitudes  of  elongated  nematocysts,  the  lateral 
series  of  which  are  sometimes  larger  than  the  rest,  arc  dis- 
posed parallel  with  one  another,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  sac.  Like  the  other  oigans,  each  of  these 
tentacular  appendages  commences  as  a  simple  diverticulum 
of  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm,  and  passes  through  the  stages 
represented  in  Fig.  26. 

In  Physalia  the  tentacula  may  be  several  feet  long.   They 
have  no  lateral  branches,  but  the  large  nematocysts  are  situ- 
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ated  in  transrerse  renifonn  thickenings  of  the  wall  d  the  ten* 
taole,  which  occur  at  regular  interrab. 


L 


if 


!■  In  Tarloai  tltgm 

„ , .    -, , „ ji  (lie  (enUcls.    In 

S,  larmlDal  pipUln.  tbe  ndimeaiB  of  iba  fllsmenta.  are  deieloMd  M  tbe  eztraml' 
tf  of  tba  bnoch :  kod,  tn  (T,  the  uccnlQ)  ii  b^lnnlDg  to  tw  marked  off,  and  Itaread- 
eeDa  hST*  appund  In  ira  walla ;  la  £■,  tbe  dlrlnloD  Into  loTolncmia  and  ueoilna 
la  apparant;  In  S.  tbe  loToIncnim  tui>  InToIed  tbe  aaccnloa.  ttie  eitremllj  of 
wMcb  I*  atralght.  while  tbs  lateral  procewei  bate  carled  lonad  It. 

Hydrophyllia  are  general!;  present,  and,  like  the  tentacu- 
la,  are  developed  either  from  the  pedicle  of  a  hjdranth,  in 
which  case  they  inclose  the  hjdranth  with  its  tentacle  and  a 
group  of  gonophores  {CaiycophoridcB),  or,  independently  of 
the  hydraotbe,  from  the  ccenosaro  (many  Phyiophoridoe), 

Tbe  hydropbyllia  are  transparent,  and  often  present  very 
beaatifully  defined  forms,  bo  that  they  resemble  pieces  of  cut 
glass.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  the  ectoderm  (and  meso- 
derm), bat  contain  a  prolongation  of  the  endoderm,  with  a 
corresponding  diverticulum  of  the  somatic  cavity.  They  are, 
in  fact,  developed  as  Cfecal  processes  of  the  endoderm  and 
ectoderm  ;  but  the  latter,  with  the  mesodermal  layer,  rapidly 
predominates. 

The  gonophores  of  the  Sipkonophora  present  every  varie- 
ty, from  a  simple  form,  in  which  the  medusoid  remains  in  a 
state  of  incomplete  development,  to  free  medusoids  of  the 
Gymnophthalmatoas  type.     As  an  example  of  the  former 
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oondition  tbe  ^Dophores  of  Athorybia  mav  be  cited  (Fig, 
27} ;  of  the  latter,  the  gonophoroB  of  Ifiytalia,  Porpita^  aod 
VeMa. 

In  Athorybia,  groups  of  gonopbores,  togetber  with  pyri- 
form  sacs,  wbicb  resemble  incompletely  developed  hydraoths 
(hydrocytta — Fig.  27,  A,  a),  are  borne  upon  a  common  stem, 
and  constitute  a  gonoblastidium  (Fig.  37,  A),  The  groups 
of  male  and  female  gonophores  (Fig.  27,  A,  b,  c)  are  borne 
upon  separate  branches  of  the  gonoblastidium  {androphont 


he.  tt.—AIKorybta  maetiL—A.  goaobtutldlum  batrltiK  thrae  hrHrocjtU. 

jihore,  *  ,■  «Bil  Iwn  sndrophoren, «.    H,  fbtnil*  Binopnoi •'"' 

ol  nnophnn   ibovrtnii  tbe  iDclnded  otnin.  a.  and  the 
ftnuln  iracnptiorM  eiilu>i«d  ;  a.  nenntDil  T 
the  Impdrfun  nectL^ulfl :  d^  cuuIb  of  Ihfl  i] 


and  gyttophorea).     Each  female  gonophore  contains  only  a 
single  oTum,  which  projects  into  the  cavity  of  the  imperfectly 
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difiPerentiated  manubriuni,  and  narrowing  its  cavity  at  differ- 
ent points  gives  rise  to  the  irregular  canals  (Fig.  27,  2>,  d). 
In  the  male  gonophore  the  nectocalyx  is  more  distinct  from 
the  manubrium,  and  its  extremity  has  a  rounded  aperture 
(Fig.  27,  JS). 

In  the  Calf/eaphoridce^  as  in  the  elongated  PhysophoridoBy 
the  development  of  new  hjdranths  and  their  appendages, 
which  is  constantly  occurring,  takes  place  at  that  end  of  the 
hydrosoma  which  corresponds  to  the  fixed  extremity  of  one 
of  the  Hydrophora  ;  and,  if  we  consider  this  to  be  the  proxi- 
mal end,  new  buds  are  developed  on  the  proximal  side  of 
those  already  formed.  Moreover,  these  buds  are  formed  on 
one  side  only  of  the  hydrosoma.  Hence  the  appendages  are 
strictly  unilateral,  though  they  may  change  their  position  so 
as  eventually  to  appear  bilateral  or  even  whorled.  In  the 
CalycophoridcB^  the  saccular  proximal  end  of  the  coenosaro 
(Fig.  22,  A^  d)  is  inclosed  within  the  anterior  nectocalyx,  at 
the  posterior  end  of  which  is  a  chamber,  the  hydroscittm 
(Fig.  22,  -4,  c).  The  second,  or  posterior,  nectocalyx  is  at- 
tached in  such  a  way  that  its  anterior  end  is  inclosed  within 
the  hydrcecium  of  the  anterior  nectocalyx,  while  its  contrac- 
tile chamber  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis  to  that  on 
which  the  anterior  nectocalyx  is  placed  (Fig.  22,  A).  Sets 
of  appendages  (fig.  22,  A^  a  ;  Fig.  23),  each  consisting  of  a 
hydrophyllium,  a  faydranth  with  its  tentacle,  and  gonophores, 
which  last  bud  out  from  the  pedicle  of  the  hydranth — are 
developed  at  regular  intervals  on  the  coenosarc,  and  the  long 
chain  trails  behind  as  the  animal  swims  with  a  darting  mo- 
tion, caused  by  the  simultaneous  rhythmical  contraction  of 
its  nectocalyces,  through  the  water  (Fig-  22). 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the  distal  set  of 
appendages  is  the  oldest,  and,  as  they  attain  their  full  de- 
Telopment,  each  set  becomes  detached,  as  a  free-swimming, 
complex  Diphyzooid  (Fig.  23).  In  this  condition  they  grow 
and  alter  their  form  and  size  so  much,  that  they  were  for- 
merly regarded  as  distinct  genera  of  what  were  termed  mono- 
gastric  IHphydcB,  The  gonophores,  with  which  these  are 
provided,  in  their  turn  become  detached,  increase  in  size, 
become  modified  in  form,  and  are  set  free  as  a  third  series 
of  independent  zoOids  (Fig.  23,  JD).  But  their  manubrium 
does  not  develop  a  mouth  and  become  a  functional  hydranth ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  generative  elements  are  developed  in 
its  wall,  and  are  set  free  by  its  dehiscence. 

In  the  JPhyaophoridcB,  the  proximal  end  of  the  hydrosoma 
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is  provided  with  a  pneumatophore.  This  is  a  dilatation,  into 
which  the  ectoderm  is  invaginated,  so  as  to  form  a  receptacle, 
which  becomes  filled  with  air  and  sometimes  has  a  terminal 
opening,  through  which  the  air  can  be  expelled  (Fig.  13,  4). 
Tt  is  sometimes  small,  relatively  to  the  hydrosoma  {Agalma^ 
Physophora) ;  sometimes  so  large  {Athoryhiay  Fig.  24 ;  Phy- 
aalia^  Porpita^  Veldla)^  that  the  whole  hydrosoma  becomes 
the  investment  of  the  pyriform  or  discoidal  air-sac  ;  while  the 
latter  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  sort  of  hard  inner  shell, 
its  cavity  being  subdivided  by  septa  into  numerous  chambers 
(Porpita^  VeleUa). 

Nectocalyces  may  be  present  or  absent  in  the  Physophih 
ridcB,  When  present,  their  number  varies,  but  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  region  of  the  hydrosoma  which  lies  nearest  to  the 
pneumatophore. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  Jlydrozoay  the  ovum  under- 
goes cleavage  and  conversion  into  a  morula,  and  subsequently 
into  a  planula,  possessing  a  central  cavity  inclosed  in  a  double 
cellular  wall,  the  inner  layer  of  which  constitutes  the  hypo- 
blast, and  the  outer  the  epiblast. 

In  most  Hydrophora  the  ciliated,  locomotive,  planula  be- 
comes elongated  and  fixed  by  its  aborat  pole.  At  the  oppo- 
site end,  the  mouth  appears  and  the  embryo  passes  into  the 
gastrula  stage.  Tentacles  next  hud  out  round  the  mouth, 
and  to  this  larval  condition,  common  to  all  the  Sydropharctj 
AUman  has  given  the  name  of  Actinula. 

Grenerally,  the  embryo  fixes  itself  by  its  aboral  extremity 
at  the  end  of  the  planula  stage ;  but,  in  certain  TubidaridoBf 
while  the  embryo  is  still  free,  a  circlet  of  tentacles  is  devel- 
oped close  to  the  aboral  end  ;  and  this  form  of  larva  differs 
but  very  slightly  from  that  which  is  observed  in  the  Disco- 
phora. 

In  the  genus  Pelagia^  for  example,  the  tentacles  are  de* 
veloped  from  the  circumference  of  the  embryo,  midway  be- 
tween the  oral  and  aboral  poles ;  but  it  neither  fixes  itself 
nor  elongates  into  the  ordinary  actinula-form.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  remains  a  free-swimming  organism,  and,  by  degrees, 
that  moiety  of  the  body  which  lies  on  the  aboraJ  side  of  the 
tentacular  circlet  widens  and  is  converted  into  the  umbrella, 
the  other  moiety  becoming  the  hydranth,  or  "  stomach,"  of 
the  Medusa. 

In  Lucernaria^  it  is  probable  that  the  larva  fixes  itself  be- 
fore or  during  the  development  of  the  umbrella,  and  passes 
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•  

directly  into  the  adult  condition.  But,  in  most  DiscopJiora^ 
the  embryo  becomes  a  fixed  actinula  (the  so-called  Hydra 
tuba  OT  Scyphistoma^  Fig.  28, 1.),  multiplies  agamogeneticallj 
by  budding,  and  g^yes  rise  to  permanent  colonies  of  Hydri- 
form  polyps.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  some  of  these 
enlarg^e  and  undergo  li  further  agamogenetic  multiplication 
by  fission  (Fig.  28,  IL).  In  fact,  each  divides  transversely 
into  a  number  of  eight-lobed  discoidal  medusoids  ('^  MphyrcB  " 
or  *'*'  JfeduscB  hiJidcB^'*  Fig.  28,  II.  and  HI.))  &nd  thus  passes 
into  what  has  been  termed  the  StrobUa  stage.  The  ^^hyrce^ 
becoming  detached  from  one  another  and  from  the  stalk  of 
the  StrobUa^  are  set  free,  and,  undergoing  a  great  increase 
in  size,  take  on  the  form  of  the  adult  Discophore,  and  acquire 
reproductive  organs.  The  base  of  the  StrobUa  may  develop 
tentacles  (Fig.  28,  II.)  and  resume  the  Scyphistoma  condition. 

Metschnikoflf*  has  recently  traced  out  the  development  of 
€feryonia(  Carmarina)^  Polyxenia,^ginop8iSy  and  other  Dis- 
ccphorOj  which  differ  from  the  foregoing  in  possessing  a  velum ; 
and  in  these,  as  in  the  Trachynema  ciliatum^  observed  by 
Gregenbaur,*  the  process  appears  to  be  of  essentially  the  same 
nature  as  in  Pelagia.  The  Scyphistoma  of  Aurelia,  Cyanoea^ 
and  their  allies,  is  probably  to  be  regarded,  like  the  larva  of 
Pelagia^  as  a  Discophore  with  a  rudimentary  disk  ;  in  which 
case  the  reproduction  of  the  J^Aym-forms  of  young  Disco- 
phora  will  not  be  comparable  to  the  development  of  medusoid 
gonophores  among  the  Hydrophora^  but  will  merely  be  a  pro- 
cess of  multiplication,  by  transverse  fission,  of  a  true,  though 
undeveloped,  Discophore. 

In  the  Siphonophora^  the  result  of  yelk  division  is  the 
formation  of  a  ciliated  body  consisting  of  a  small-celled 
ectoderm  investing  a  solid  mass  of  large  blastomeres,  which 
eventually  pass  into  the  cells  of  the  endoderm.  This  body 
does  not  take  the  form  of  an  actinula.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears  to  be  the  rule  that  buds  from  which  a  hydrophyllium, 
a  nectocalyx,  a  tentacle,  or  pneumatophore,  or  even  all  of 
them,  will  be  developed,  take  their  origin  antecedently  to  the 
formation  of  the  first  polypite  and  of  the  gastric  cavity. 

As  Metschnikoff  well  remarks,  the  mode  of  development 
of  the  Siphonophora  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 
that  the  various  appendages  of  the  hydrosoma  in  these  ani- 

>  "  Studien  fkber  die  Eatwickelang  der  Meduscn  und  SiphonopborA." 
{Z«U9ekrifrfur  witts,  Zool.,  xxiv.) 

•  "  Zur  Xrohre  der  Generationsweohciel/*  1854. 

*  Set  dBpeciallj  the  late  observations  of  Metschnikoff,  loe.  cU. 
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■  "BecbcTohel  lur  la  Fuuae  littorolo  do  Belgique.    Polypes." 
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mals  represent  individuals.  The  Hydrozoa  are  not  properly 
oompound  organisms,  if  this  phrase  implies  a  coalescence  of 
separate  indiyidualities  ;  but  they  are  organisms,  the  organs 
of  which  tend  more  or  less  completely  to  become  independent 
existences  or  zoOids.  A  medusoid,  though  it  feeds  and  main- 
tains itself,  is,  in  a  morphological  sense,  simply  the  detached 
independent  generative  organ  of  the  hydrosoma  on  which  it 
was  developed  ;  and  what  is  termed  the  '^  alternation  of  gen- 
erations," in  these  and  like  cases,  is  the  result  of  the  dissocia- 
tion of  those  parts  of  the  organism  on  which  the  generative 
function  devolves,  from  the  rest.* 

• 
In  certain  Discophora  belonging  to  the  group  of  Tyachy- 
nemcUOy  a  method  of  multiplication  by  gemmation  has  been 
observed,  which  is  unknown  among  the  other  Hydrazoa,  It 
may  be  termed  entogaatric  gemmation,  the  bud  growing  out 
from  the  wall  of  the  gastric  cavity,  into  which  it  eventually 
passes  on  its  way  outward  ;  while,  in  all  other  cases,  gemma- 
tion takes  place  by  the  formation  of  a  diverticulum  of  the 
whole  wall  of  the  gastro-vascular  cavity  which  projects  on  to 
the  free  surface  of  the  body,  and  is  detached  thence  (if  it  be- 
come detached),  at  once,  into  the  circumjacent  water.  The  de- 
tails of  this  process  of  entogastric  gemmation  have  been  traced 
by  Haeckel '  in  Carmarina  hastata^  one  of  the  Qeryonidce, 
As  in  other  members  of  that  family,  a  conical  process  of  the 
mesoderm,  covered  by  the  endoderm,  projects  from  the  roof 
of  the  gastric  cavity  and  hangs  freely  down  into  its  interior. 
Upon  the  surface  of  this,  minute  elevations  of  -riirth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  make  their  appearance.  The  cells  of  which 
these  outgrowths  are  composed  next  become  differentiated 
into  two  layers — an  external  clear  and  transparent  layer, 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  cone,  and  invests  the  sides  of  the 
elevation  ;  and  an  inner  darker  mass.  The  external  layer  is  the 
ectoderm  of  the  young  medusoid,  the  inner  its  endoderm.  A 
cavity,  which  is  the  commencement  of  the  gastric  cavity,  ap- 
pears in  the  endodermal  mass,  and  opens  outward  on  the  free 
side  of  the  bud.  The  latter,  now  y^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
has  assumed  the  form  of  a  plano-convex  disk,  fixed  by  its  flat 
side  to  the  cone,  and  having  the  oral  aperture  in  the  centre  of 
its  convex  free  side.     The  disk  next  increasing  in  height,  the 


ve  Been  no  reason  to  depart  Arom  the  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
individaality'  enunciated  in  my  lecture  published  in  the  Annalt  and 


*  I  have 
'  Animal 
Moffogins  of  Natural  'Bistory  for  June,  1852. 

*  *^  B^thgt  war  Natuigeschichte  der  Hjdromodusen,*'  1866. 
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body  acquires  the  form  of  a  flask  with  a  wide  neck*  The  belly 
of  the  flask  is  the  commencement  of  the  umbrella  o£  the  bud- 
ding medusoid ;  the  neck  is  its  gastric  division.  The  bellj  of 
the  flask,  in  fact,  continues  to  widen  out  until  it  has  the  form 
of  a  flat  cup,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  relatively  small 
gastric  neck  projects,  and  the  bud  is  converted  into  an  unmis- 
takable medusoid,  attached  to  the  cone  by  the  centre  of  the 
^boral  face  of  its  umbrella.  In  tjbe  mean  while,  the  gelatinous 
transparent  mesoderm  has  appeared,  and,  in  the  umbrella,  has 
acquired  a  great  relative  thickness.  Into  this,  eight  prolonga- 
tions of  the  gastric  cavity  extend,  and  give  rise  to  the  radial 
canals,  which  become  united  into  a  circular  canal  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  disk.  The  velum,  tentacula,  and  lithocysts 
are  developed,  and  the  bud  becomes  detached  as  a  free  swim- 
ming medusoid.  But  this  medusoid  is  ve^  different  from  the 
Carmarina  from  which  it  has  budded.  For  example,  it  has 
eight  radial  canals,  while  the  Carmarina  has  only  six ;  it  has 
solid  tentacles,  while  the  adult  Carmarina  has  tubular  tenta- 
cles ;  it  has  no  gastric  cone,  and  has  differently  disposed  lith- 
ocysts. Haeckel,  in  fact,  identifies  it  with  Cunina  rhodo- 
dactyla^  a  form  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  to  be  not 
only  specifically  and  generically  different  from  Carmarina, 
but  to  be  a  member  of  a  distinct  family — that  of  the  ^ginidcB. 

What  makes  this  process  of  asexual  multiplication  moife 
remarkable  is,  that  it  takes  place  in  Carmarinas  which  have 
already  attained  sexual  maturity,  and  in  males  as  well  as  in 
females. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  process  of  ento- 
gastric  proliferation  occurs  in  several  other  species  of  u£^t- 
nidm — .^!gineta  prolifera  (Gegenbaur),  JEkirystoma  mbigi' 
nomm  (Kolliker),  and  Cunina  KoUikeri  (F.  Mttller) ;  but, 
in  all  these  cases,  the  medusoids  which  result  from  the  gem- 
mative  process  closely  resemble  the  stock  from  which  they 
are  produced. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  JBydrozoa  are  extremely  rare 
in  the  fossil  state,  and  probably  the  last  animal  the  discovery 
of  fossil  remains  of  which  could  be  anticipated  is  a  jelly-fish. 
Nevertheless,  some  impressions  of  Medusas,  in  the  Solenhofen 
slates,  are  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  allow  of  their  deter- 
mination as  members  of  the  group  of  Rhizostomidce^    The 

1  Haeckel,  **  ITeber  zwei  neue  fossile  Medusen  aua  der  Familie  der  Bhi- 
zostomidcD.*'    C^  Jahrbach  fiir  Minendogio/'  1SG6.) 
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apparent  absence  of  the  remains  of  Sydrophora  in  the  meso- 
zoic  and  newer  palaeozoic  rocks  is  very  remarkable.  Some 
singular  organisms,  termed  ChaptoliteSy  which  abound  in  the 
Silurian  rocks,  may  possibly  be  Hydrozoa^  though  they 
present  points  of  resemblance  with  the  Polyzoa.  They  are 
simple  or  branched  stems,  sometimes  slender,  sometimes  ex- 
panded or  foliaceous ;  occasionally  the  branches  are  connected 
at  their  origin  by  a  membranous  expansion.  The  stems  are 
tubular,  and  beset  on  one  or  both  sides  with  minute  cup- 
shaped  prolongations,  like  the  thecse  of  a  Sertularian.  A  solid 
thickening  of  the  skeleton  may  have  the  appearance  of  an 
independent  axis.  Allman  has  suggested  that  the  theciform 
projections  of  the  Graptolite  stem  may  correspond  with  the 
mematophores  of  Sertularians,  and  that  the  branches  may 
have  been  terminated  by  hydranths.  Appendages  which  ap- 
pear to  be  analogous  to  the  gonophores  of  the  Hydrophora 
have  been  described  in  some  Graptolites.^ 

With  a  very  few  exceptions  {Hydra^  Cordylophora)  the 
Hydrozoa  are  marine  animals ;  and  a  considerable  number, 
like  the  CdlycophoridcB  and  PhysophoridcBy  are  entirely  pe- 
lagic in  their  habits. 

The  AcrixozoA. — The  essential  distinctions  between  the 
Actinozoa  and  the  Hydrozoa  are  two.  In  the  first  place,  the 
oral  aperture  of  an  ActinozoOn  leads  into  a  sac,  which,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  question  of  its  exact  function,  may  be 
termed  '^  gastric,"  and  which  is  not,  like  the  hydranlh  of  the 
HydrozoOn,  free  and  projecting,  but  is  sunk  within  the  body. 
From  the  walls  of  the  latter  it  is  separated,  by  a  cavity,  the 
sides  of  which  are  divided  by. partitions,  the  mesenteries^ 
which  radiate  from  the  wall  of  the  gastric  sac  to  that  of  the 
body,  and  divide  the  somatic  cavity  into  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  intermesenteric  chambers.  As  the  gastric  sac  is  open 
at  its  inner  end,  however,  its  cavity  is  in  free  communication 
with  that  of  the  central  space  which  communicates  with  the 
Intermesenteric  chambers  ;  and  the  central  space,  together 
with  the  chambers,  which  are  often  collectively  termed  the 
"  body  cavity  "  or  "  perivisceral  cavity,"  are,  in  reality,  one 
with  the  digestive  cavity,  and,  as  in  the  Hydrozoa^  consti- 
stute  an  enterocosle.  Thus  an  Actinozo(}n  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  Lucemaria^  or  still  better  to  a  CardueUa,  in  which 
the  outer  face  of  the  hydranth  is  united  with  the  inner  face 

» Hall,  "  Graptolttes  of  the  Quebec  Series  of  North  America,"  1865.  Nichol- 
lon,  '*  Monograph  of  the  British  Graptolitidse."  1872. 
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of  the  umbrella  ;  under  these  olrcumstances  the  canals  of  the 
umbrella  in  the  HydrozoOn  would  answer  to  the  intermesen- 
teric  chambers  in  the  ActinozoOn. 

Secondly,  in  the  Actinozoay  the  reproductive  elements 
are  developed  in  the  walls  of  the  chambers  or  canals  of  the  en- 
terocoele,  just  as  they  so  commonly  are  in  the  walls  of  the 
gastro-vascular  canals  of  the  ffyarozoa^  but  the  generative 
organs  thus  constituted  do  not  project  outwardly,  nor  dis- 
charge their  contents  directly  outward.  On  the  contrary,  the 
ova  and  spermatozoa  are  shed  into  the  enterocoele,  and  event- 
ually make  their  way  out  by  the  mouth.  In  this  respect, 
again,  the  ActinozoOn  is  comparable  to  a  Lucemaria  modi- 
fied by  the  union  of  the  hydranth  with  the  ventral  face  of  the 
umbrella ;  under  which  circumstances  the  reproductive  ele- 
ments, which  in  all  Hydrozoa  are  developed,  either  in  the 
walls  of  the  hydranth  or  in  those  of  the  oral  face  of  the  um- 
brella, would  be  precluded  from  making  their  exit  by  any 
other  route  than  through  the  gastro-vascular  canals  and  the 
mouth. 

In  the  fundamental  composition  of  the  body  of  an  ecto- 
derm and  endoderm,  with  a  more  or  less  largely  developed 
mesoderm,  and  in  the  abundance  of  thread-cells,  the  Actinxh 
zoa  agree  with  the  Hydrozoa. 

In  most  of  the  Actinozoay  the  simple  polyp,  into  which 
the  embryo  is  converted,  gives  rise  by  budding  to  many 
zoOids  which  form  a  coherent  whole,  termed  by  Lacaze-Du- 
thiers  a  zoanthodeme, 

.  The  CoBALLiasNA.  —  The  Actinozoa  comprehend  two 
groups — the  Coralligena  and  the  Ctenophora — which  are 
widely  different  in  appearance  though  fundamentally  similar 
in  structure.  In  the  former,  the  mouth  is  always  surrounded 
by  one  or  more  circlets  of  tentacles,  which  may  be  slender 
and  conical,  or  short,  broad,  and  fimbriated.  The  mouth  is 
usually  elongated  in  one  direction,  and,  at  the  extremities  of 
the  long  diameter,  presents  folds  which  are  continued  into 
the  gastric  cavity.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  body 
is  therefore  not  so  completely  radiate  as  it  appears  to  be. 
The  enterocoele  is  divided  into  six,  eight,  or  more  wide  inter- 
mesenteric  chambers,  which  communicate  with  the  cavities  of 
the  tentacles,  and  sometimes  directly  with  the  exterior,  by 
apertures  in  the  parietes  of  the  body.  The  mesenteries  which 
separate  these  wide  chambers  are  thin  and  membranous.  Two 
of  them,  at  opposite  ends  of  a  transverse  diameter  of  the  Ac- 
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tiaozoOn,  are  oEleQ  different  from  the  rest.    Each  mesentery 
ends,  Kt  its  aboraJ  extremity,  in  a  free  ed^,  often  provided 


ri«.  n.— Penwndlcalar  bscUdd  otAeOinia  hettaUea  (sClar  Frn  and  LonckiitV— 0, 
iHnth  ;  b.  Ku'ric  uilijr :  c.  commua  ciTlt;r.  Into  whleb  tDB  gutric  ciTlljr  nid 
tlw tDtarnieHBterte  chamMrs  opeoj  d,  laUnDSHnlerlc  chamben:  <,  thlcksuad 
fm  muslD,  T~"  ■'"'"£  Uumul-uUi  or,  /,  ■  meteoterj ;  g,  nprodnctm  orgao  ;  A, 

with  B  tbiokened  and  folded  margin ;  and  these  free  edges 
look  toward  the  centre  of  an  axial  cavity,'  into  which  the  gas- 
tric sac  and  all  the  intermesenteric  chambers  open. 

In  the  Coralligena,  the  outer  wall  of  the  body  is  not  pro- 
vided with  bands  of  large  paddle-like  cilia.  Most  of  them  are 
fixed  temporarily  or  permanently,  and  many  give  rise  by 
gemmation  to  turf-like,  or  arborescent,  zoanthodemes.  The 
great  majority  possess  a  hard  skeleton,  composed  principally 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  may  be  deposited  in  permanently 
disconnected  spicula  in  the  walls  of  the  body  ;  or  the  spicula 
may  run  into  one  another,  and  form  solid  networks,  or  dense 
plates,  of  calcareous  matter.  When  the  latter  is  the  case,  the 
calcareous  deposit  may  invade  the  base  and  lateral  walls  of 
the  body  of  the  ActjnozoOn,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  simple  cup, 
or  theca.  The  skeleton  thus  formed,  freed  of  its  soft  parts,  is 
a  **  cap-coral,"  and  receives  the  name  of  a  corallite. 

In  a  zoanthodeme,  the  various  polyps  {anthozodida) 
formed  by  gemmation  may  be  distinct,  or  their  several  enter- 
ocoeles  may  communicate ;  in  which  last  case,  the  common 
connecting  mass  of  the  body,  or  ccenoaarc,  may  be  traversed 
by  a  regular  system  of  canals.     And,  when  such  compound 

■  Pmiallf-digelted  HabaUnoes  ara  oflcD  fouml  in  thia  uial  space,  and  it  la 
not  improbable  that  It  may  functionally  repTeient  the  atotnaoh  or  the  oom- 
■neooemBDt  of  the  intestine  m  higher  ■ounau. 
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Actinozoa  develop  skeletons,  the  corallites  may  be  distinct, 
and  connected  only  by  a  substance  formed  by  the  calcifica- 
tion of  the  coenosarc,  which  is  termed  ccenenchyma  /  or  the 
thecse  may  be  imperfectly  developed,  and  the  septa  of  adja- 
cent corallites  run  into  one  another.  There  are  cases,  again, 
in  which  the  calcareous  deposit  in  the  several  polyps  of  a 
compound  Actinozo5n,  and  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  cce- 
nenchyma, remains  loose  and  spicular,  while  the  axial  por- 
tion of  the  coenosarc  is  converted  into  a  dense  chitinous  or  cal- 
cified mass — the  so-called  sderobcue. 

The  mesoderm  contains  abundantly  developed  muscular 
fibres.  The  question  whether  the  CoraUigena  possess  a  ner- 
vous system  and  organs  of  sense,  hardly  admits  of  a  definite 
answer  at  present.  It  is  only  in  the  Actinidm  that  the  ex- 
istence of  such  organs  has  been  asserted ;  and  the  nervous 
circlet  of  Actinia^  described  by  Spix,  has  been  seen  by  no 
later  investigator,  and  may  be  safely  assumed  to  be  non-exist- 
ent. Prof,  P.  M.  Duncan,  F.  R.  S.,*  however,  has  recently 
described  a  nervous  apparatus,  consisting  of  fusiform  gan- 
glionic cells,  united  by  nerve-fibres,  which  resemble  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve-fibrils  of  the  Vertebrata^  and  form  a  plexus, 
which  appears  to  extend  throughout  the  pedal  disK,  and 
very  probably  into  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  some  of  the 
ActinidcB  (e.  g.,  Actinia  mesembryanthemum)^  brightly-col- 
ored bead-like  bodies  are  situated  in  the  oral  disk  outside 
the  tentacles.  The  structure  of  these  ^^chromatophores,"  or 
^'bourses  calicinales," has  been  carefully  investigated  by 
Schneider  and  Rotteken,  and  by  Prof.  Duncan.  They  are 
diverticula  of  the  body  wall,  the  surface  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  close-set  "  bacilli,"  beneath  which  lies  a  layer  of 
strongly-refracting  spherules,  followed  by  another  layer  of 
no  less  strongly-refracting  cones.  Subjacent  to  these,  Ptof. 
Duncan  finds  ganglion  cells  and  nervous  plexuses.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  these  bodies  are  rudjmentary  eyes. 

The  sexes  are  united  or  distinct,  and  the  ovum  is  ordina- 
rily, if  not  always,  provided  with  a  vitelline  membrane.  The 
impregnated  ovum  gives  rise  to  a  ciliated  morula,  which  may 
either  be  discharged  or  undergo  further  development  within 
the  somatic  cavity  of  the  parent.  The  morula  becomes  a  ms- 
trula,  but  whether  by  true  invagination  or  by  delamination, 
as  in  most  of  the  Hydrozoa^  is  not  quite  clear.  The  gastrula 
usually  fixes  itself  by  its  closed  end,  while  tentacles  are  de- 

>  **  On  the  Nenrous  System  of  Actinia.'*  (^^  Prooeedinffs  of  the  Boval  Socie- 
ty," October  9, 1878.) 
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▼eloped  from  its  oral  end.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
intermesenteric  chambers  are  diverticula  of  the  primitive  en- 
terocoele ;  but  the  exact  mode  of  their  origin  needs  further 
elucidation. 

Lacaze-Duthiers  *  has  recently  thrown  a  new  light  upon 
the  development  of  the  CoraUigenay  and  particularly  of  the 
Actinim  CActiniay  Sagartiay  3unode8).  These  auimals  are 
generally  hermaphrodite,  testes  and  ovaria  being  usually  found 
in  the  same  animal,  and  even  in  the  same  mesenteries  ;  but 
it  may  happen  that  the  organs  of  one  or  the  other  sex  are,  at 
any  given  time,  exclusively  developed.  The  ova  undergo  the 
early  stages  of  their  development  within  the  body  of  the 
parent.  The  process  of  yelk  division  was  not  observed,  and 
in  the  earliest  condition  described  the  embrvo  was  an  oval 
planula-like  body,  composed  of  an  inner  colored  substance 
and  an  outer  colorless  layer.  The  outer  layer  (epiblast  =  ec- 
toderm) soon  becomes  ciliated.  An  oval  depression  appears 
at  one  end,  and  becomes  the  mouth '  and  gastric  sac,  while,  at 
the  opposite  extremity,  the  cilia  elongate  into  a  tuft.  The 
ectoderm  extends  into  and  lines  the  gastric  sac,  while  the  in- 
terior of  the  colored  hypoblast  becomes  excavated  by  a  cav- 
ity, the  enteroccele,  which  communicates  with  the  gastric  sac. 
In  this  condition  the  embryo  swims  about  with  its  oral  pole 
directed  backward. 

The  oral  aperture  changes  its  form  and  becomes  elongated 
in  one  direction,  which  may  be  termed  the  oral  axis.  The 
mesenteries  are  paired  processes  of  the  transparent  outer 
layer  (probably  of  that  part  which  constitutes  the  mesoderm) 
which  mark  off  corresponding  segments  of  the  enterocoele. 
The  first  which  make  their  appearance  are  directed  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  oral  axis  near,  but  not  exactly  in,  the 
centre  of  its  length.  Hence  they  divide  the  enterocoele  into 
two  primitive  chambers,  a  smaller  (A)  at  one  end  of  the  oral 
axis,  and  a  larger  (A')  at  the  other.  This  condition  may  be 
represented  by  A-^  A' ;  the  dots  indicating  the  position  of 
the  primitive  mesenteries,  and  the  hyphen  that  of  the  oral 
axis.     It  is  interesting  to  remark  that,  in  this  state,  the  em- 

1  (( D^vcloppement  des  CoralliiureR."  {Arehivet  dt  Zoologie  expirimentale^ 
1872.) 

*  KowalewBky  describes  the  formation  of  a  gastrula  by  invagination  in  a  spe- 
cies of  Actinia  and  in  Certanthuty  the  aperture  of  invagination  becoming  the 
mouth  (Hofmann  andSchwalbe.  **  Jahresbericht,"  Bd.  II.,  p.  269).  In  other 
speoies  of  Actinia  and  in  Alcyontum,  the  planula  seems  to  delaminate.  Ordi- 
nary yelk  division  occurs  in  some  AntAoeoa^  while  in  others  (Alcsfonium)  the 
process  rather  resembles  that  which  occurs  in  most  Artluropoda. 
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brjo  is  a  bilaterally  symmetrical  cylindrical  body,  with  a  cen- 
tral canal,  the  future  gastric  sac ;  and,  communicating  there- 
with, a  biiobed  enterocoele,  which  separates  the  central  canal 
from  the  body- wall.  In  fact,  in  principle,  it  resembles  the 
early  condition  of  the  embryo  of  a  Ctenophore,  a  Brachiopod, 
or  a  Sagitta. 

Another  pair  of  mesenteric  processes  now  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  larger  chamber  A',  and  cuts  off  two  latentl 
chambers,  B,  B,  which  lie  between  these  secondary  mesenteries 
and  the  primary  ones.  In  this  state  the  enterocoele  or  somat- 
ic cavity  is  four-chambered  f  A-5-gA').     Next  a  third  pair 

of  mesenteries  appear  in  the  smaller  chamber  (A),  and  divide 
it  into  three  portions,  one  at  the  end  of  the  oral  axis  (A), 
and  two  lateral  (C,  C).     In  this  stage  there  are  therefore  six 

(C     B      \ 
A  p-s-u  A' ) ;  but  almost  immediately  the  number 

is  increased  to  eight,  by  the  development  of  a  fourth  pair  of 
mesenteries  in  the  chambers  B,  B,  which  thus  give  rise  to  the 
chambers  D,  D,  between  the  primitive  mesenteries  and  them- 
selves.   The  embryo  remains  in  the  eight-chambered  condition 

(C     D  B      \ 
A  p/-r-p.  T»  A' )  for  some  time,  until  all  the  chambers  and  their 

dividing  mesenteries  become  equal.  Then  a  fifth  and  a  sixth 
pair  of  mesenteries  are  formed  in  the  chambers  C,  C,  and  D,  D ; 
two  pairs  of  new  chambers,  E  and  F,  are  produced,  and  thus  the 

Actinia  acquires  twelve  chambers  f  A  p  p-^^  D  B  '^7'  ^^® 

of  which  result  from  the  subdivision  of  the  smaller  primary 
chamber,  and  seven  from  that  of  the  larger  primary  chamber. 
The  various  chambers  now  acquire  equal  dimensions,  and  the 
tentacles  begin  to  bud  out  from  each.  The  appearance  of 
the  tentacles,  however,  is  not  simultaneous.  That  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  chamber  A'  is  earliest  to  appear,  and  for  some 
time  is  largest,  and,  at  first,  eight  of  the  tentacles  are  larger 
than  the  other  four. 

The  coiled  marginal  ends  of  the  mesenteries  appear  at 
first  upon  the  edges  of  tlie  two  primary  mesenteries ;  then 
upon  the  edge  of  the  fourth  pair,  and  afterward  upon  those 
of  the  other  pairs. 

For  the  further  changes  of  the  young  Actinia^  I  must 
refer  to  the  work  cited.  Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that 
the  development  of  the  Actinim  follows  a  law  of  bilateral 
symmetry,  and  to  bring  out  the  important  fact  that,  in  the 
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course  of  its  development,  the  finally  hexamerous  Antho- 
zoon  passes  through  a  tetramerous  and  an  octomerous  stage. 

Phenomena  analogous  to  the  '^  alternation  of  generations," 
which  is  so  common  among  the  Hydrozoa^  are  unknown 
among  the  great  majority  of  the  Actinozoa,  But  Semper ' 
has  recently  described  a  process  of  agamogenesis  in  two  spe- 
cies of  FungiaSj  which  he  ranks  under  this  head.  The  FungioB 
bud  out  from  a  branched  stem,  and  then  become  detached 
and  free,  as  is  the  habit  of  the  genus.  To  make  the  parallel 
with  the  production  of  a  medusoid  from  a  hydroid  polyp 
complete,  however,  the  stem  should  be  nourished  by  a  sexless 
anthozo5id  of  a  different  character  from  the  forms  of  Fungim 
which  are  produced  by  gemmation.  And  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case. 

In  one  division  of  the  CoraUigena — the  OctocoraUa — 
eight  enteroccele  chambers  are  developed,  and  as  many  ten- 
tacles. Moreover,  these  tentacles  are  relatively  broad,  flat- 
tened, and  serrated  at  the  edges,  or  even  pinnatifid.  The 
Acttnozoon  developed  from  the  egg  may  remain  simple 
(Haimea^  Milne-Edwards),  but  usually  gives  rise  to  a  zoan- 
thodeme. 

The  coenosarc  of  the  zoanthodeme  in  the  OctocoraUa  is  a 
substance  of  fleshy  consistence,  which  is  formed  chiefly  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  connective  tissue,  containing  many  muscular 
fibres  developed  in  the  thickened  mesoderm.  The  axial  cavity 
of  each  anthozooid  is  in  communication  with  a  system  of 
large  canals.  In  Alcyonixinij  a  single  large  canal  descends 
from  each  anthozooid  into  the  interior  of  the  zoanthodeme, 
and  the  eight  mesenteries  are  continued  as  so  many  ridges 
throughout  its  entire  length,'  so  that  these  tubes  have  been 
compared  to  the  thecal  canals  of  the  Millepores.  In  the  red 
coral  of  commerce  ( CoraUium  rubrum^  Fig.  30),  the  large 
canals  run  parallel  with  the  axial  skeleton.  A  delicate  net- 
work, which  traverses  the  rest  of  the  substance  of  the  coeno- 
sarc, appears  to  be  sometimes  solid  and  sometimes  to  form  a 
system  of  fine  canals  opening  into  the  larger  ones.  The 
anthozodids  possess  numerous  muscles  by  which  their  move- 
ments are  effected.  The  fibres  are  delicate,  pale,  and  not 
striated.     Nerves  have  not  been  certainly  made  out. 

It  is  in  these  OctocoraUa  that  the  form  of  skeleton  which 
is  termed  a  sclerobase^  which  is  formed  by  corniBcation  or 

1  "  Ueber  Generations-Wecheel  bei  Steinkorallen."    Leipsic,  1872. 
•Pouchel  and  Mydvre.  "Contribution  k  VAnatomie   des  Alcyonaires." 
(jJoumal  d?  AnatomU'tt  de  ta  PhytiologU^  1870.) 
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aronnd  Hie  ii»e  of  each  intboitoOicL 
U.  Ponloo  of  1  hrtqch,  tha  ccBnotare  of  which  h««  been  dlrlded  lonnltnaiinnj  and 

partUIlT  removed:  S,  »,  B".  mottioEoBldi  tn  •ecllon;  B,  ■nlhcuoOLd  with  ei- 

pinded  i#nucl»i<:  t.  moatli ;  m.  gotrie  uc;  <.  11*  Inhrioi  vAge-.J,  ncHntariM. 
£',  iniliaioflld  ntncW.  with  ths  lentitclF>  <d|  dnwa  bick  Inlo  tGi  (iitenn«enl«>« 

cbtmbsn ;  e.  oriai»i>  of  the  wtIIIh  of  the  li>TitlnBt«d  tsntulei ;  i.  elrcnm-nnl 

ajitt ;  ft.  the  part  ot  the  bodj  which  R>rnia  the  proJ«tlDg  tab*  when  the  tntho- 

■oOld  It  exHndad  ;  a.  fealoonod  edftM  of  the  cap. 
S*.  uthoiooid,  iliowlnic  the  tnnaTene  mctloni  of  the  menesteriH. 
A,  A.  cmnaaarc,  wtih  Iti  deep   ion|(liDdlnil  anal*  (/),  and  inperflclil,  Imgalar, 

retieBlaud  canali  (*).    P.  the  hard  ail)  ol  Ota  conl,  wllb  longltadloal  Braorw 

(01  ■niwerlnii  to  the  loDidtDdlDal  thmI*. 
in.,  IV-  Free  3]lat«d  embr;oh 

1 "  Sittaiie  NaWitlle  du  CoraU,"  IBS*. 
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calcification  of  the  axial  connective  tissue  of  the  zoantho- 
deme,  occurs.  It  is  an  unattached  simple  rod  in  Pennattda 
and  VeretiUum^  but  fixed,  tree-like,  branched,  and  even  retic- 
ulated, in  the  Oorgonice  and  the  red  coral  of  commerce  (  Co- 
rallium).  In  the  Alcyonia^  or  "  Dead-menVfingers,"  of  our 
own  shores,  there  is  no  sclerobase,  nor  is  there  any  in  TuM- 
pora^  the  organ-coral.  But,  whereas  in  all  the  other  Octoco- 
ralla  the  bodies  of  the  polyps  and  the  coenosarc  are  beset  with 
loose  spicula  of  carbonate  of  lime,  liibipora  is  provided  with 
solid  tubiform  thecse,  in  which,  however,  there  are  no  septa. 

Dimorphism  has  been  observed  by  Kolliker  to  occur  exten- 
sively among  the  PennatuUdce.  Each  zoanthodeme  presents 
at  least  two  different  sets  of  zoOids,  some  being  fully  devel- 
oped, and  provided  with  sexual  organs,  while  the  others  have 
neither  tentacles  nor  generative  organs,  and  exhibit  some 
other  peculiarities.'  These  abortive  zo(}ids  .are  either  scat- 
tered irregularly  among  the  others  (e.  g.,  Sarcophytoriy  Vere- 
tiUum)^  or  may  occupy  a  definite  position  (e.  g.,  Vtrffularia), 

In  the  other  chief  division  of  the  CoraUigena — the  Sexor 
corolla — ^the  fundamental  number  of  enterocoele  chambers  and 
of  tentacles  is  six,*  and  the  tentacles  are,  as  a  rule,  rounded 
and  conical,  or  filiform*. 

The  ActinozoCn  developed  from  the  egg  in  some  of  the 
SexacoraUa  remains  simple,  and  attains  a  considerable  size. 
Of  these — ^the  Actinidm — many  are  to  some  extent  locomo- 
tive, and  some  (Minyas)  float  freely  by  the  help  of  their 
contractile  pedal  region.  The  most  remarkable  form  of  this 
group  is  the  genus  Cereantkus^  which  has  two  pirclets,  each 
composed  of  numerous  tentacles,  one  immediately  around  the 
oral  aperture,  the  other  at  the  margin  of  the  disk.  The  foot 
is  elongated,  subcorneal,  and  generally  presents  a  pore  at  its 
apex.  Of  the  diametral  folds  of  the  oral  aperture,  one  pair  is 
much  longer  than  the  other,  and  is  produced  as  far  as  the 
pedal  pore.  The  larva  is  curiously  like  a  young  hydrozo(5n 
with  four  tentacles,  and,  at  one  time,  possesses  four  mesen- 
teries* 

The  ZoanthidoB  differ  from  the  Actinidm  in  little  more 
than  their  multiplication  by  buds,  which  remain  adherent, 
either  by  a  common  connecting  expansion  or  by  stolons ;  and 
in  the  possession  of  a  rudimentary,  spicular  skeleton.  In  the 
AntipcUhidcB  there  is  a  sclerobasic  skeleton.     The  proper 

>  "  Abhandlangen  der  SenkenbeigiBchen  natuifonchenden  GesellsohAft," 
Bd.  vii.,  viii. 

*  That  IB  to  say,  in  the  adult,  they  are  either  six  or  some  multiple  of  six. 

7 
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stone-corals  are  essentiallj  Actinim^  which  become  converted 
into  zoanthodemes  by  gemination  or  fission,  and  develop  a 
continuous  skeleton. 

The  skeletal  parts  '  of  all  the  Aetinozoa^  consist  either  of 
a  substance  of  a  homy  character ;  or  of  an  oxganic  basis  im* 
pregnated  with  earthy  salts  (chiefly  of  lime  and  magnesia), 
but  which  can  be  isolated  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  ;  or, 
finally,  of  calcareous  salts  in  an  almost  crystalline  state,  form- 
ing rods  or  corpuscles,  which,  when  treated  with  acids,  leave 
only  an  inappreciable  and  structureless  film  of  organic  matter. 
The  hard  parts  of  all  the  Aporosa^  Perforata^  and  Tabulata 
of  Milne-Eklwards  are  in  the  last-mentioned  condition  ;  while, 
in  the  OctocoraUa^  except  Tuhipora^  and  in  the  Antipathidfe^ 
and  ZoanthidcBj  among  the  Hexac<yraUa^  the  skeleton  is  either 
homy ;  or  consists,  at  any  rate,  to  begin  with,  of  definitely 
formed  spicula,  which  contain  an  organic  basis,  and  frequently 
present  a  laminated  structure.  In  the  organ-coral  {Tuhipora)^ 
the  skeleton  has  the  character  of  that  of  the  ordinary  stone- 
corals,  except  that  it  is  perforated  by  numerous  minute  canals. 

The  skeleton  appears,  in  all  cases,  to  be  deposited  within 
the  mesoderm,  and  in  the  intercellular  substance  of  that  layer 
of  the  body.  Even  the  definitely  shaped  spicula  of  the  Octo- 
coralla  seem  not  to  result  from  the  metamorphosis  of  cells. 
In  the  simple  aporose  corals  the  calcification  of  the  base  and 
side  walls  of  the  body  gives  rise  to  the  cup  or  theeaj  from 
the  base  the  calcification  extends  upward  in  lamellfe,  which 
correspond  with  the  interspaces  between  the  mesenteries,  and 
gives  rise  to  as  many  vertical  septa*  the  spaces  between  which 
are  termed  loctUi  ;  while,  in  the  centre,  either  by  union  of  the 
septa  or  independently,  a  column,  the  columeUa^  grows  up. 
Small  separate  pillars  between  the  columella  and  the  septa  are 
termed  palidi.  From  the  sides  of  adjacent  septa  scattered 
processes  of  calcified  substance,  or  synapticulas^  may  grow 
out  toward  one  another,  as  in  the  Fungidce ;  or  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  cavities  of  the  loculi  may  be  more  complete  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  shelves  stretching  from  sep- 
tum to  septum,  but  lying  at  different  heights  in  adjacent 
loculi.  These  are  interseptal  dissepiments.  Finally,  in  the 
Ihhulata^  horizontal  plates,  which  stretch  completely  across 
the  cavity  of  the  theca,  are  formed  one  above  the  other  and 
constitute  tabular  dissepiments, 

>  See  Edlliker,  '*Ioones  Histologioae,"  1866. 

*  Lacaze-Duthien^B  investifi^tioiis  on  Attnxa  calyeularit  prove  that  the  eepta 
be^  to  be  fonned  before  the  theoa. 
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In  the  Aporosa  the  theca  and  septa  are  ahnost  invariably 
imperforate;  but,  in  the  Perforceta^  thej  present  apertures, 
and,  in  some  Madrepores,  the  whole  skeleton  is  reduced  to 
a  mere  network  of  dense  calcareous  substance.  When  the 
HexaeoraUa  multiply  by  gemmation  or  fission,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  compound  massive  or  arborescent  aggregations,  each 
newly-formed  coral  polyp  develops  a  skeleton  of  its  own,  which 
is  either  confiuent  with  that  of  the  others,  or  is  united  with 
them  by  calcification  of  the  connecting  substance  of  the  com- 
mon body.  This  intermediate  skeletal  layer  is  then  termed 
ccenencht^ma. 

The  septa  in  thefidult  HexacoraUa  are  often  very  numer- 
ous and  of  different  lengths,  some  approaching  the  centre 
more  closely  than  others  do.  Those  of  the  same  lengths  are 
members  of  one  *^  cycle ; "  and  the  cycles  are  numbered  ac- 
cording to  the  lengths  of  the  septa,  the  longest  being  counted 
as  the  first.  In  the  young,  six  eqiul  septa  constitute  the  first 
cycle.  As  the  coral  grows,  another  cycle  of  six  septa  arises 
by  the  development  of  a  new  septum  between  each  pair  of 
the  first  cycle;  and  then  a  third  cycle  of  twelve  septa  di- 
vides the  previously  existing  twelve  interseptal  chambers  into 
twenty-four.  If  we  mark  the  septa  of  the  first  cycle  A,  those 
of  the  second  B,  and  those  of  the  third  C,  then  the  space  be- 
tween any  two  septa  (A  A)  of  the  first  cycle  will  be  thus  rep- 
resented when  the  third  cycle  is  formed — A  C  B  C  A. 

When  additional  septa  arc  developed,  the  fourth  and  fol- 
lowing cycles  do  not  consist  of  more  than  twelve  septa  each  ; 
hence  the  septa  of  each  new  cycle  appear  in  twelve  of  the 
previously  existing  interseptal*  spaces,  and  not  in  all  of  them; 
and  the  order  of  their  appearance  follows  a  definite  law,  which 
has  been  worked  out  by  Milne-Edwards  and  Haime.  Thus, 
the  septa  of  the  fourth  cycle  of  twelve  (d)  bisect  the  inter- 
septal space  A  C  ;  and  those  of  the  fifth  cycle  (e)  the  inter- 
septal space  B  C ;  the  septa  of  the  sixth  cycle  (f ),  Ad  and 
d  A ;  those  of  thes  eventh  cycle  (g),  e  B  and  B  e ;  those  of  the 
eighth  cycle  (h),  d  C  and  C  d ;  and  those  of  the  ninth  cycle 
(i),  G  e  and  e  0. 

Hence,  after  the  formation  of  nine  cycles,  the  septa  added 
between  every  pair  of  primary  septa  (A,  A)  will  be  thus  ar- 
ranged—A fdhCiegBgeiChdfA.' 

The  stone-corals  ordinarily  known  as  MiUeporea  are  char- 

>  That  the  order  of  occurrence  of  the  nepta  of  variouK  lengths,  at  the  differ* 
ent  stages  of  growth  of  a  ooralUte,  is  that  indicated,  seems  to  be  clear,  whatever 
may  be  the  exact  mode  of  development  of  the  septa  in  each  cycle. 
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acterized  by  being  traversed  by  numerous  tubular  cavities, 
which  open  at  the  surface,  and  the  deeper  parts  of  which  are 
divided  by  numerous  dose-set  transverse  partitions,  or  tabular 
dissepiments^  while  vertical  septa  are  rudimentary  or  alto- 
gether absent.  These  were  regarded  as  Anthozoa^  and 
classed  together  in  the  division  of  TabuUxta^  until  the  elder 
Agassiz  *  published  his  observations  on  the  living  MUlepora 
aicicomiSy  which  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Tabidata 
are  Hydrozoa  allied  to  JBf/dractinia^  and  that  the  extinct  JSti- 
gosa  were  probably  of  the  same  nature. 

The  evidence  adduced  by  Agassiz,  however,  was  insuffi- 
cient to  prove  his  conclusions ;  and  the  subsequent  discovery 
by  Yerrill  that  another  tabulate  coral,  I^ocillaporaj  is  a  true 
Hexacorallan,  while  Moseley*  has  proved  that  Sdiopora 
coerulea  is  an  Octocorallan,  gave  further  justification  to  those 
who  hesitated  to  accept  Agassiz's  views. 

The  recent  very. thorough  and  careful  investigation  of  a 
species  of  MUlepora  occurring  at  Tahiti,*  by  Mr.  Moseley, 
although  it  still  leaves  us  in  ignorance  of  one  important 
point,  namely,  the  characters  of  the  reproductive  organs,  yet 
permits  no  doubt  that  MiUepora  is  a  true  Hydrozoon  allied  to 
ITt/dractiniay  as  Agassiz  maintained.  The  surface  of  the 
living  MiUepora  presents  short,  broad  hydranths,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  surrounded  by  four  short  tentacles.  Around  each 
of  these  alimentary  zodids  is  disposed  a  zone  of  from  five  to 
twenty  or  more,  much  longer,  mouthless  zo5ids,  over  the  bod- 
ies of  which  numerous  short  tentacles  are  scattered.  Each 
of  these  zodids  expands  at  its  base  into  a  dilatation,  whence 
tubular  processes  proceed,  which  ramify  and  anastomose,  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  thin  expanded  hydrosoma.  The  calcareous  mat- 
ter (composed  as  usual  of  carbonate,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  phosphate  of  lime)  forms  a  dense  continuous  crust  upon 
the  ectoderm  of  the  ramifications  of  the  hydrosoma,  that  part 
of  it  which  underlies  the  dilatations  of  the  zodids  constituting 
the  septa.  As  the  first  formed  hydrosomal  expansion  is  com- 
pleted, another  is  formed  on  its  outer  surface,  and  it  dies. 
The  "  thecal "  canals  of  the  coral  arise  from  the  correspond- 
ence in  position  of  the  dilatations  of  the  zo&ids  of  successive 
hydrosomal  layers,  and  the  tabulaa  are  their  supporting  plates. 

Thus  the  group  of  the   TahtikUa  ceases  to  exist,  and  its 

>  "  Natural  History  of  the  United  States/'  vols.  ill.  and  iv.,  1860-'62. 
s  Moseley,  **  The  Structare  and  Relations  of  the  Alcyonarian,  Hdiopora 
eatrulea^^  etc.    ("  Proceeding  of  the  Boyal  Society,"  November,  1875.) 
■  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,"  1876. 
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members  must  be  grouped  either  with  the  SexacoraUa^  the 
OetocorcMci,  or  die  Hydrozoa. 

The  Itttgoaa  constitute  a  group  of  extinct  and  mainly 
Palaeozoic  stone-corals,  the  thecse  of  which  are  provided  with 
tabular  dissepiments,  and  generally  have  the  septa  less  de- 
veloped than  those  of  the  ordinary  stone-corals.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  adult  JRugosa  in  fours,  and  the 
bilateral  symmetry  which  they  sometimes  exhibit,  are  inter- 
esting peculiarities  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  te- 
tramerous  and  asymmetrical  states  of  the  embryonic  Jfexaco- 
raUa.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Rugoaa  possess  oper^ 
cula,  which  are  comparable  to  the  skeletal  appendages  of  the 
Alcyonarian  Primnoa  observed  by  LindstrOm,  and  the  te- 
tramerous  arrangement  of  their  parts  suggests  affinity  with 
the  OctocoraUa,  It  seems  not  improbable  that  these  ancient 
corals  represent  an  intercalary  type  between  the  JHisxacoraila 
and  the  OctocoraUa, 

All  the  Actinozoa  are  marine  animals.  The  ActinicBy 
among  the  HexacoraUay  and  various  forms  of  Octocoralktj 
have  an  exceedingly  wide  distribution,  while  the  latter  are 
found  at  very  great  depths. 

The  stone-corals,  again,  have  a  wide  range,  both  as  respects 
depth  and  temperature,  but  they  are  most  abundant  in  hot 
seas,  and  many  are  confined  to  such  regions.  Some  of  these 
stone-corals  are  solitary  in  habit,  while  others  are  social,  grow- 
ing together  in  great  fields,  and  forming  what  are  called 
^'  coral  reefs."  The  latter  are  restricted  within  that  compara- 
tively narow  zone  of  the  earth's  surface  which  lies  between 
the  isotherms  of  60°,  or,  in  other  words,  they  do  not  extend 
for  more  than  about  30°  on  either  side  of  the  equator.  It  is 
not  conditions  of  temperature  alone,  however,  which  limit 
their  distribution ;  for,  within  this  zone,  the  reef-builders  are 
not  found  alive  at  a  greater  depth  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
fathoms,  while  at  the  equator,  an  average  temperature  of  68° 
is  not  reached  within  a  depth  of  100  fathoms. 

Not  only  heat,  then,  but  light,  and  probably  rapid  and 
effectual  aeration,  are  essential  conditions  for  the  activity  of 
the  reef-building  Actinozoa,  But,  even  within  the  coral  zone, 
the  distribution  of  the  reef-builders  appears  to  be  singularly 
capricious.  None  are  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  very 
few  on  the  east  coast  of  Sduth  America,  none  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America ;  while  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Pa- 
cific, and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  they  cover  thousands  of  square 
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miles.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  .however,  that  any  one 
species  of  West  India  reef-coral  is  identical  with  any  East 
Indian  species,  and  the  corals  of  the  central  Pacific  differ  very 
considerably  from  those  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Different  species  of  corals  exhibit  great  differences  as  to 
the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  and  the  depth  at  which  they 
flourish  best ;  and  no  one  must  be  taken  as  evidence  for  anoth- 
er in  these  respects.  Certain  species  of  Perforata  (Madre- 
poridcB  and  JPoritidce)  appear  to  be  at  once  the  fastest  grow- 
ers, and  those  which  delight  in  the  shallowest  waters.  The 
AstrcBidoB  among  the  Aparosa^  and  SeHatopora  among  the 
TabiUatay  live  at  greater  depths,  and  are  probably  slower  of 
increase.     • 

Under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  existence  which  have 
just  been  described,  it  would  seem  easy  enough  to  compre- 
hend, a  priori,  the  necessary  arrangement  of  coral-reefs.  As 
the  reef-buildiag  Actinozoa  cannot  live  at  greater  depths  than 
twenty  fathoms,  or  thereabouts,  it  is  clear  that  no  reef  can 
be  originally  formed  at  a  greater  depth  below  the  surface,  and 
such  a  depth  usually  implies  no  very  great  distance  from  land. 
Furthermore,  we  should  expect  that  the  growth  of  the  coral 
would  fill  up  all  the  space  between  the  shore  and  this  farthest 
limit  of  its  growth  ;  so  that  the  shores  of  coral  seas  would 
be  fringed  by  a  sort  of  flat  terrace  of  coral,  covered,  at  most, 
by  a  very  few  feet  of  water ;  that  this  terrace  would  extend 
out  until  the  shelving  land  upon  which  it  had  grown  descended 
to  a  depth  of  some  twenty  fathoms ;  and  that  then  it  would 
suddenly  end  in  a  steep  wall,  the  summit  and  upper  parts  of 
which  would  be  crowned  with  overhanging  ledges  of  living 
coral,  while  its  base  would  be  hidden  by  a  talus  of  dead 
fragments,  torn  off  and  accumulated  by  the  waves.  Such  a 
''fringing  reef  as  this,  in  fact,  surrounds  the  island  of 
Mauritius.  The  beach  here  does  not  gradually  shelve  down 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  but  passes  into  k  flat,  irregular 
bank,  covered  by  a  few  feet  of  water,  and.  terminating  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  the  shore  in  a  ridge,  over  which 
the  sea  constantly  breaks,  and  the  seaward  face  of  which 
slopes  at  once  sheer  down  into  fifteen  or  twenty  £sithoms  of 
water. 

The  structure  of  a  fringing  reef  varies  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  land,  and  at  different  depths  in  its  seaward 
face;  The  edge  beaten  by  the*  surf  is  composed  of  living 
masses  of  Porites,  and  of  the  coral-like  plant,  the  NuUipore; 
deeper  than  this  is  a  zone  of  Aporosa  {AstrosidoB),  and  of 
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Milleporea  (Seriatopara)  ;  while,  deeper  still,  all  living  coral 
ceases ;  the  lead  bringing  up  either  dead  branches,  or  show- 
ing the  existence  of  a  flat,  gently-sloping  floor,  the  true  sea- 
bottom,  covered  with  fine  coral  sand  and  mud.  Passing  from 
the  edge  of  the  reef  landward,  the  Poritidm  cease,  and  are 
replaced  bj  a  ridge  of  agglomerated  dead  branches  and  sand, 
coated  with  NuUipore;  the  floor  of  the  shallow  basin,  or 
"'  lagoon,'^  inclosed  between  the  reef  and  the  land,  is  formed 
bj  a  conglomerate,  composed  of  fragments  of  coral  cemented 
bj  mud  ;  and,  on  this,  MeandrincB  and  Fungice  rest  and 
flourish,  exhibiting  the  most  gaudy  coloration,  and  sometimes 
attaining  a  great  size.  During  storms,  masses  of  coral  are 
hurled  on  to  the  floor  of  the  lagoon,  and  there  gradually  in- 
crease the  accumulation  of  rocky  conglomerate;  but  in  no 
other  way  can  a  fringing  reef,  which  has  once  attained  its 
limit  in  depth,  increase  in  size,  unless,  indeed,  the  talus  ac- 
cumulating at  the  foot  of  its  outer  wall  should  ever  rise  suffi- 
ciently high  to  afford  a  footing  for  the  corals  within  their  pre- 
scribed limits  of  depth. 

Such  is  the  structure  of  a  fringing  reef ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  reefs  in  the  Pacific  are  very  different  in  their 
character.  Along  the  northeastern  coasts  of  New  Holland, 
for  instance,  a  vast  aggregation  of  reefs  lies  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore  which  varies  from  a  hundred  to  ten  miles ; 
forming  a  mighty  wall  or  barrier  against  the  waves  of  the 
Pacific.  At  a  few  hundred  yards  outside  this  ^*  barrier  reef  " 
no  bottom  can  be  obtained  with  a  sounding-line  of  a  thousand 
fathoms;  between  the  reef  and  the  mainland,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  sea  is  hardly  ever  more  than  thirty  fathoms  deep. 
Many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  again,  are  encircled  with 
reefs  corresponding  exactly  in  their  character  with  the  barrier 
reef ;  separated,  that  is,  by  a  relatively  shallow  channel  from 
the  land,  but  facing  the  sea  with  an  almost  perpendicular  wall 
which  rises  from  a  very  great  depth. 

Finally,  in  many  cases,  especially  among  the  single  reefs, 
which  taken  together  constitute  the  great  Australian  barrier, 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  central  island ;  but  a  circular  reef, 
usually  having  an  opemng  on  its  leeward  side,  stands  out  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea.  These  reefs,  apparently  unconnected 
with  other  land,  are  what  are  called  *'  Atolls." 

How  have  these  barrier  reefs,  encircling  reefs,  and  atolls, 
been  formed  ?  It  is  certain  that  the  fabricators  of  these  reefs 
cannot  live  at  a  greater  depth  than  in  the  fringing  reefs. 
How  can  they  have  grown  up,  then,  from  a  thousand  fathoms 
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or  more  ?  Why  do  they  take  so  generall)-  the  circular  form  ? 
What  is  the  oomiection,  finally,  between  fringing  reefs  and 
atolls?  The  only  thoroughly  satisfactory  answer  to  these 
questions  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Darwin,  from  whose  beauti- 
ful work  on  "  Coral  Reefs  "  I  have  borrowed  most  of  the  fore- 
going details.  Consider  for  a  moment  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  a  slow  and  gradual  submergence  of  the  island  of 
Mauritius — a  submergence,  perhaps,  of  a  few  feet  in  a  century 
(at  any  rate,  not  greater  than  the  rate  of  upward  growth  of 
coral),  continued  for  age  after  age.  As  the  edge  of  the  fring* 
ing  reef  sank,  new  coral  would  grow  up  from  it  to  the  sur- 
face ;  and,  as  the  most  active  and  important  of  the  reef-build- 
ers flourish  best  in  the  very  surf  of  the  breakers,  so  the  margin 
of  the  reef  would  grow  faster  than  its  inner  portion,  and  the 
discrepancy  would  increase  as  the  latter,  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper,  became  farther  removed  from  the  region  of  active 
growth.  Nevertheless,  the  sea-bottom  within  the  reef  would 
constantly  tend  to  be  raised  by  the  accumulation  of  fkug- 
ments,  and  by  the  deposit  of  fine  mud,  in  its  sheltered  and 
comparatively  calm  waters.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  sea- 
ward face  of  the  reef,  no  possible  extension  could  take  place 
by  direct  growth;  and  that  by  accumulation  must  be  exceed- 
ingly slow,  the  incessant  wash  of  tides,  waves,  and  currents, 
tending  incessantly  to  spread  any  talus  over  a  wider  and 
wider  area. 

Thus,  then,  the  edge  of  the  reef  unceasingly  compensates 
itself  for  the  depression  which  it  undergoes,  while,  inside  the 
reef,  only  a  partial  compensation  takes  place,  and,  outside, 
hardly  any  at  all.  Continue  the  sinking  process  until  its 
highest  peak  was  but  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  surface, 
and  all  that  would  be  left  of  Mauritius  would  be  an  island 
surrounded  by  an  encircling  reef;  carry  on  the  depression 
further  still,  and  a  circular  reef,  or  atoll,  alone  would  remain. 
But  the  region  of  the  coral-reefs  is,  for  the  most  part,  that  of 
constant  winds.  During  the  whole  process  of  growth  of  the 
reef,  therefore,  one  of  its  sides — ^that  to  windward — ^has  been 
exposed  to  more  surf  than  that  to  leeward.  Not  only  will 
the  greater  quantity  of  dibris^  therefore,  have  been  heaped 
up  by  storms  upon  the  windward  side,  but  the  coral-builders 
themselves  will  here  have  been  better  fed,  better  aerated,  and 
consequently  more  active.  Hence  it  is  that,  other  things 
being  alike,  there  is  a  probability  that  the  leeward  side  of 
the  reef  will  grow  more  slowly,  and  repair  any  damages  less 
easily,  than  the  windward  side ;  and  hence,  again,  as  a  result, 
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the  known  fact  that  the  practicable  channels  of  entrance  into 
encircling  ree£s  or  atolls  are  usually  to  leeward. 

The  winds  and  wayes  are  singularly  aided  in  grinding 
down  the  corals  into  mud  and  fragments  by  the  Scari  and 
Solothur%€B  which  haunt  the  reefs ;  the  former  browsing 
upon  the  living  polyps,  with  their  hard  and  parrot-like  jaws, 
and  passing  a  fine  calcareous  mud  in  their  excrements  ;  the 
latter,  more  probably,  swallowing  only  the  smaller  fragments 
and  mud,  and,  having  extracted  from  them  such  nourishment 
as  they  may  contain,  casting  out  a  similar  product.  It  is 
carious  to  reflect  upon  the  similarity  of  action  of  these  worm- 
like JETolathuricB  npon  the  sea-meadows  of  coral,  to  that 
which  the  Earthworms,  as  Darwin  has  shown,  exert  upon  our 
land-meadows  I 

In  the  Palaeozoic  period  reefs  like  those  which  have  just 
been  described  appear  to  have  abounded  in  our  own  latitudes  ; 
and  there  is  the  most  striking  superficial  resemblance  be- 
tween the  ancient  beds  of  calcareous  rock  which  record  their 
existence,  and  the  masses  of  coral  limestone,  hard  enough  to 
clink  with  a  hammer,  which  are  now  being  formed  in  the 
Pacific,  by  the  processes  of  accumulation  of  coral  mud  and 
fragments,  and  their  consolidation  by  percolating  water. 
Closer  examination,  however,  shows  an  important  difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  corals  which  compose  the  two  reefs.  The 
modem  limestones  are  made  up  of  Perforata^  Millepores, 
and  Aporosa,  The  ancient  ones  contain  Millepores,  but  usu- 
ally neither  Perforata  nor  Aporosa — both  these  groups  being 
replaced  by  the  JRugosay  none  of  whose  members  (with  some 
doubtful  exceptions)  have  survived  the  Palseozoic  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  Pakeoct/cliM  and  PUurodictt/on  are  the 
only  genera  belonging  to  the  Aporosa  or  Perforata^  which 
have  yet  been  discovered  in  strata  of  greater  than  mesozoic 
age. 

The  Otbnophoba.' — ^These  are  freely-swimming  marine 
animals,  which  never  give  rise  by  gemmation  to  compound 
organisms,  and  are  always  of  a  soft  and  gelatinous  consist- 
ence, their  chief  bulk  being  made  up  by  the  greatly -devel- 
oped mesoderm.     Many  are  oval  or  rounded  (JScroe,  Pleuro- 

1  AUman  (**  Monograph  of  the  TubulariAn  Hydroids,'*  1871,  page  8)  consid- 
en  that  the  Osnophara  are  more  properly  arranffod  among  the  Mydroaoa.  I 
confeiw,  however,  that  I  see  no  reason  to  depart  n'om  the  oonclusion  to  which 
I  was  led  by  the  study  of  the  structure  of  PUurobraehia^  many  years  ago,  that 
the  CUnophora  are  peculiarly  modified  Aetinoeoa, 
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brachiay  Fig.  31),  while  in  others  the  body  is  produced  into 
lobes  {CcUliafiira)^  or  may  even  be  ribbon-shaped  {Cestttm)  ; 
but,  whatever  their  form,  they  present  a  distinct  bilateral 
symmetry,  similar  parts  being  disposed  upon  opposite  sides 
of  a  median  plane,  which  is  traversed  by  the  axis  of  the 
body.  The  mouth  is  situated  at  one  end  of  this  axis,  which 
may  be  termed  the  oral  pole.  At  the  opposite,  or  aboral 
pole,  there  is  no  median  aperture,  but  usually,  if  not  inva- 
riably, a  pair  of  apertures  a  short  distance  apart  The  faces 
of  the  halves  of  the  body  present  four  longitudinal  bands  of 
long  and  strong  cilia,  disposed  in  transverse  rows,  like  so 
many  paddles ;  these  constitute  the  diief  organs  of  locomo- 
tion. Each  half  is  also  often  provided  with  a  long  retractile 
tentacle  ;  and  lobed  processes  of  the  body,  or  non-retractile 
tentacula,  may  be  developed  on  its  oral  face.  The  mouth 
leads  into  a  wide,  but  fattened,  gastric  sac,  the  aboral  end  of 
which  is  perforated,  and  leads  into  a  chamber  termed  the 
infundibulum.  From  the  aboral  face  of  this,  a  canal  which 
bifurcates,  or  two  canals,  lead  to  the  aboral  apertures.  On 
opposite  sides  of  the  infundibulum  a  canal  is  given  off  toward 
the  middle  of  each  half  of  the  body,  which  sooner  or  later 
divides  into  two,  and  these  two  again  subdivide,  so  that  four 
canals,  which  diverge  and  radiate  toward  the  inner  faces  of 
the  rows  of  paddles,  are  eventually  formed.  Having  reached 
the  surface,  each  radiating  canal  enters  a  longitudinal  canal, 
which  underlies  the  row  of  paddles,  and  may  give  oft  branches, 
or  unite  with  the  other  longitudinal  canals  in  a  circular  canal 
at  the  aboral  end  of  the  body.  In  addition,  two  other  canals, 
which  run  parallel  with  each  £at  face  of  the  gastric  sac,  open 
into  the  infundibulum.  And,  when  retractile  tentacula  are 
present,  their  cavities  also  communicate  with  the  same  cham- 
ber. 

The  entire  system  of  canals  is  in  free  communication  with 
the  ffastric  cavity,  and.  corresponds  with  the  enterocoele  of 
an  Actinia.  Indeed,  an  Actinia  with  only  eight  mesenter- 
ies, and  these  exceedingly  thick,  whereby  the  intermesenterio 
chambers  would  be  reduced  to  canals ;  with  two  aboral  pores 
instead^  of  the  one  pore,  which  exists  in  Oereanthtis;  and 
with  eight  bands  of  cilia  corresponding  with  the  reduced 
intermesenteric  chambers,  would  have  aU  the  essential  pecu- 
liarities of  a  Ctenophoran. 

The  question  whether  the  Ctenophora  possess  a  nervous 
system  or  not  is  still  under  debate.  Between  the  aboral  aper- 
tures there  is  a  rounded    cellular  body,  on  which  there  is 
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eekted,  in  luftny  oases,  a  sao  containiDg  solid  particles,  like 
one  of  the  lithocysts  of  the  medusiform  Hydrozoa.  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  rounded  body  is  a  ganelion  and  the 
sao  a  rudimentary  auditory  organ.  Bands  wnich  radiate 
from  the  ganglion  to  the  rows  of  paddles  may  be  regarded 
as  nerres  ;  though  they  may  contain  other  than  nervous 
structures.' 

The  OT&  and  spermatozoa  are  developed  in  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  longitudinal  canals,  which  correspond  with  the 
faoes  of  the  mesenteries  ia  the  CoraUigena,  and  the  sexes 
ore  usually  united  in  the  same  individual. 


Fw.  SI.--IHuTtDi  of  imnAnuAKL— a,  moiilli ;  b.  BtomKh;  e  Inltandibolain  :  d, 
borliODUroiuill  «.  onB  of  IMbnncbes  dlTidloK  irata  »f  /  •"«'."'?  •>««*« 
Vhtch  opeo  hito  tba  longltadtiAl  unila,  g  g.  piniUel  wllb  which  Uis  cIllaMd 
■n*  nxt;  ft,  »«  of  the  tenUcle,  (,  wilh  ona  oT  IW  hranchet,  1 ,-  I,  c«mI  rnn- 
nlDKliTthCBldsorttie  «oia»ch;  m,  teEUcuHgermi*  (ami;  »  n,  cuula  openlDg 
M  tba  (bonl  ■partnrea,  0,  an«ch  Bids  at  f,  tba  guiglloa  Mid  UthDcjBt. 

I  Grant  originally  deaoribed  a  nerrona  gangllonated  ring,  whence  longito- 
diDBl  corda  prooeeded  in  Cydippt  (i^evnbrachia),  but  hia  observation  haa  not 
been  verified  by  aubaeqnent  invesligatore.  According  to  Miln^Edwarda,  fol- 
lowed by  othera  (among  whom  I  mint  inoluds  myeelf)  the  nervona  ayatem 
nmaiBta  of  a  sanglion,  atoaWd  rt  the  aboral  ijolo  of  the  body,  whence  nerrea 
radiate,  the  moat  oonapicuoua  of  which  are  eight  corda  which  run  down  the 
correapondJng  aeriea  of  paddlaa ;  aai  a  eensory  organ,  having  the  charBclert 
of  an  otolithfi  aac,  is  aeatsd  upon  the  ganglion.  Agaaali  andXOlhker,  on  the 
ether  hand,  have  denied  that  the  appearanoea  doaoribad  (though  they  really 
ciiBt)  are  justly  interpreted.  And  agun,  thoi^^h  the  body,  deacnbcd  as  an 
otolithic  aac,  undoubtedly  eiistg  in  the  poaition  indicated  in  all  or  moat  of  the 
ZtittopKora,  the  queation  haa  been  raised  whether  it  U  an  auditoiy  or  vianal 

Thaao  problema  have  been  reoently  reinTeatigated  with  peat  eare,  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  refined  melhoda  of  modem  hijtology,  by  Dr.  Elmer,  whoae  de- 
scription of  the  nervona  ayatem  haa  already  been  quoted  (wpra,  p.  88> 
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The  deTelopment  of  the  Ctenophora  has  recently  been 
thoroughly  inyestigated  by  Kowalewsky  and  by  A«  Agaasiz 
('*  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences," 
1874). 

The  laid  egg  is  contained  in  a  spacious  capsule,  and  con- 
sists of  an  external  thin  layer  of  protoplasm,  which,  in  some 
cases,  is  contractile,  investing  an  inner  vesicular  substance. 
After  fecundation,  the  yitellus  thus  constituted  divides  into 
two,  four,  and  finally  eight  masses ;  on  one  face  of  each  of 
these  the  protoplasmic  layer  accumidates,  and  is  divided  off 
as  a  blastomere  of  much  smaller  size  than  that  from  which  it 
arises.  By  repeated  division,  each  of  these  gives  rise  to  still 
smaller  blastomeres,  which  become  distinctly  nucleated  when 
they  have  reached  the  number  of  thirty-two,  and  form  a 
layer  of  cells,  which  gradually  spreads  round  the  large  blas- 
tomeres, and  invests  them  in  a  complete  blastodermic  sac. 
At  the  pole  of  this  sac,  on  the  face  opposite  to  that  on  which 
these  blastoderm-cells  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  an 
ingrowth  or  involution  of  the  blastoderm  takes  place,  which, 
extending  through  the  middle  of  the  large  yelk-masses  tow- 
ard the  opposite  pole,  gives  rise  to  the  alimentary  canal. 
This,  at  first,  ends  by  a  rounded  blind  termination  ;  but  from 
it,  at  a  later  period,  prolongations  are  given  off  which  be- 
come the  canals  of  the  enterocoele. 

At  the  opposite  pole,  in  the  centre  of  the  region  corre- 
sponding with  that  in  which  the  cells  of  the  blastoderm  first 
make  their  appearance,  the  nervous  ganglion  is  developed  by 
metamorphosis  of  some  of  these  cells. 

The  mvaginated  portion  of  the  blastoderm,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  alimentary  canal,  appeafs  to  answer  to  the  hypo- 
blast, while  the  rest  corresponds  with  the- epiblast.  The 
large  blastomeres  which  become  inclosed  between  the  epi- 
blast and  hypoblast  in  the  manner  described  seem  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  food-yelk ;  and  the  space  which  they  origi- 
nally occupied  is  eventually  filled  by  a  gelatinous  connective 
tissue,  which  possibly  derives  its  ongin  from  wandering  cells 
of  the  epiblast. 

In  those  Ctenophora  the  bodies  of  which  depart  widely 
from  the  globular  form  in  the  adult  state,  the  young  undergo 
a  sort  of  metamorphosis  after  they  leave  the  eggj  and  have 
acquired  all  the  essential  characters  of  the  g^up  to  which 
they  belong. 

As  might  be  expected  from  their  extreme  softness  and 
perishable  nature,  no  fossil  Ctenophora  are  known. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THX  TUBBSLLABIA,  THX  BOTIFBBA,  THB  TBBHATODA,  AND  THB 

CBSTOEDBA. 

Thb  Tubbblulbia. — The  animals  which  constitute  this 

group  inhabit  fresh  and  salt  water  and  damp  localities  on 
nd.  The  smallest  are  not  larger  than  some  of  the  Infusoriay 
which  they  approach  very  closely  in  appearance,  while  the 
largest  may  attain  a  length  of  many  feet.  Some  are  broad, 
flattened,  and  discoidal,  while  others  are  extremely  elongated 
and  relatively  narrow.  None  are  divided  into  distinct  seg- 
ments, except  the  genus  AlaurifUXj  in  which  there  are  four ; 
Mid  the  ectoderm,  which  constitutes  the  outer  surface  of  the 
body,  is-  everywhere  beset  with  vibratile  cilia.  Rod-like 
bodies,  similiar  to  those  met  with  in  some  Infusoria  and  in 
many  Annelida^  are  often  imbedded  in  its  substance,  and  in 
some  genera  (e.  g.,  Microatomumy  Thyaanozodn)  true  thread- 
cells  occur.  Stiff  setse  project  from  the  ectoderm  in  some 
species. 

The  aperture  of  the  mouth  is  sometimes  situated  at  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body,  sometimes  in  the  middle,  or  toward 
the  posterior  end,  of  its  ventral  face.  In  many,  the  oral 
aperture  is  surrounded  by  a  flexible  muscular  lip,  which  some- 
times takes  on  the  form  of  a  protrusible  proboscis. 

A  definite  digestive  cavity  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in 
the  lowest  TurbeUaria  (e.  g.,  Convoluta)  in  which  the  endo- 
dermal  cells  are  not  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bound  a 
central  alimentary  cavity,  and  the  food  finds  its  way  through 
the  interstices  of  an  endodermal  parenchyma.  In  the  higher 
forms,  the  alimentary  cavity,  which  may  be  simple  or  rami- 
fied, provided  with  an  anal  aperture  or  without  one,  is  lined 
by  the  endoderm,  between  which  and  the  ectoderm  is  an  in- 
terspace more  or  less  completely  occupied  by  the  connective 
and  muscular  tissues  of  the  mesoderm.  Hence  there  is  no 
definite  perivisceral  cavity. 
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The  Turbeliaria  x>o8ses8  vessels  of  two  kinds :  1.  Water- 
vessels^  which  open  externally  by  one  or  more  pores,  and  are 
ciliated.  When  these  vessels  are  present,  there  are  usually 
two  chief  lateral  trunks,  from  which  many  branches  are  given 
off.  It  is  probable  that  the  ultimate  ends  of  these  branches 
open  into  lacunar  interspaces  between  the  elements  of  the 
tissues  of  the  mesoderm.  2.  Pseud-hcBtncU  vessels^  which  ap- 
pear to  form  a  closed  system,  usuallv  consisting  of  one  median 
dorsal  and  two  lateral  trunks,  which  anastomose  anteriorly 
and  posteriorly.  The  walls  of  these  vessels  are  contractile 
and  not  ciliated,  and  their  contents  are  dear,  and  may  be 
colored.  These  two  systems  of  vessels  have  been  shown  by 
Schulze  to  coexist  in  Tetrastemma,  The  nervous  system  con- 
sists of  two  ganglia  placed  in  the  anterior  end  of  the  body, 
from  which,  in  addition  to  other  branches,  a  longitudinal  cord 
extends  backward  on  each  side  of  the  body.  In  some  cases, 
these  lateral  trunks  exhibit  granglionic  enlargements,  from 
which  nerves  are  given  off ;  and  they  may  become  approxi- 
mated on  the  ventral  side  of  the  body,  thereby  showing  a 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  the  double  ganglionated  chain 
characteristic  of  higher  worms.  Most  possess  eyes,  and  some 
have  auditory  sacs.  The  Turbeliaria  are  both  monoecious 
and  dioecious,  and  the  reproductive  organs  vary  from  the 
utmost  simplicity  of  structure  to  considerable  complexity. 
In  most,  the  embryo  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  the 
form  of  the  adult,  but  some  undergo  a  remarkable  metamor- 
phosis. 

The  TurbeUaria  are  divisible  into  two  groups.  In  the  one, 
the  Aprocta^  the  digestive  cavity  is  csecal,  having  no  anal 
aperture  ;  in  the  other,  the  Proctuehay  it  is  provided  with  an 
anal  opening.  The  two  groups  form  parallel  series,  in  each 
of  which  organization  advances,  from  forms  which  are  little 
more  than  gastruke  provided  with  reproductive  organs,  to 
animals  of  relatively  high  organization.  In  the  simplest  of 
the  AproctOy  such  as  Macrostomum^^  the  oral  opening  is 
devoid  of  any  protrusible  muscular  proboscis,  and  the  aliment- 
ary sac  is  a  simple  straight  bag.  The  male  and  female  gen- 
erative organs  are  united  in  the  same  individual,  and  each 
consists  of  an  aggregation  of  cells;  which,  in  the  former  case, 
gradually  enlarge,  fill  with  yelk-granules,  and  become  ova; 
while,  in  the  latter,  they  are  converted  into  spermatozoa. 
The  generative  cells  are  contained  within  a  sac,  which  opens 

'  ^  E.  Van  Beneden,  ^*  Becherdhes  stir  la  Composition  ct  la  Si^nuflcation  de 
PCEuf,"  1870,  p.  64. 
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exteraally  by  &  median  pore  on  the  oral  face  of  the  body,  the 
male  aperture  being  posterior  to  the  female.  The  margins  of 
the  male  aperture  are  produced  into  a  curved  prominence,  the 
penis. 

Those  Titfbellaria  which  resemble  Macroilomum  in  having 
a  strai^t,  simple  digestive  cavity,  are  termed  Rhahdocoeia. 
They,  for  tbe  most  part,  possess  a  buccal  proboscis,  which  is 
capable  of  being  protruded  from,  or  retracted  into  a  chamber 


Fu.  n.— fifiliUMniBii  (itlAT  Sctinlie).— n,  cetitnl  nemnu  inieni ;  nmlfleatlooi  ol 
Uw  wstsr-vaual*  mn  wen  cIoh  to  It;  b.  oKiatb;  e,  probowli;  tt,  te»w;  «,TUft 
deftmotla;/,  TMleDlt  (emluilli :  ?.  neuli;  A,Miiulip«rtBn;  (.tikIiu;  <t.  ipei^ 
iwthBca:  l,  (lernurlam;  m,  THellufam ;  n,  nWrni  with  tiroara  IncloHd  withtn 


formed  by  the  walls  of  the  ctroum-oral  region  of  the  body 
(e,  g.,  Pro»tomum)  the  anterior  end  of  the  body  ia 


(Fi^3!!,  c). 
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provided  with  a  second  hollow  muscular  proboscidiform  organ, 
which  may  be  termed  the  frontcU  proboscis. 

In  all  the  higher  rhabdocoelous  Ihsrbellariaj  the  female 
generative  apparatus  becomes  complicated  by  the  presence 
of  a  special  gland,  the  viteUarium  (Fig.  32,  m),  in  which  an 
accessory  vitelline  substance  is  formed.  There  is  a  single  or 
double  germarium  (Fig.  32,  ^),  having  nearly  the  same  struct* 
ure  as  the  ovary  of  JStacrostomum^  and  the  ova  are  formed 
in  it  in  the  same  way.  When  detached,  however,  they  con- 
tain no  vitelline  granules  ;  but  the  two  vitellaria,  which  are 
long  and  simple  or  branched  tubes,  open  into  the  oviduct ; 
and  the  vitelline  matter  which  they  secrete  envelops  the 
proper  ovum,  and  becomes  more  or  Jess  fused  with  it,  as  it 
passes  into  the  uterine  continuation  of  the  oviduct  connected 
with  the  outer,  or  vaginal,  end  of  the  uterus.  There  is  usually 
a  spermatheca,  or  receptacle  for  the  seminal  fluid  {Fig.  32,  A;), 
and  the  eggs,  after  impregnation,  are  inclosed  within  a  hard 
shell  (Fig.  32,  n).  The  testes  and  vasa  deferentia  (Fig.  32, 
J,  e)  generally  have  the  form  of  two  long  tubes.  The  penis 
is  often  eversible  and  covered  with  spines  (Fig.  32,  g). 

In  some  genera  a  difference  is  observed  between  the  eggs 
produced  in  summer,  which  have  a  soft  vitelline  membrane, 
and  those  produced  later.  These  so-called  tointer  ova  have 
hard  shells. 

The  water-vascular  system  consists  of  lateral  trunks, 
which  open  by  a  terminal  pore,  or  by  many  pores,  and  give 
off  numerous  ramifications.  They  are  not  contractile,  but 
their  inner  surface  is  ciliated. 

Many  of  the  Hhabdocoda  multiply  by  transverse  fission  ; 
and,  in  the  genus  CatentUa^  the  incompletely  separated  ani- 
mals produced  in  this  way  swim  about  in  long  chains. 

The  vitellus  of  the  impregnatedovum  undergoes  complete 
yelk-divison,  and  the  embryos  pass  directly  into  the  form  of 
the  parent ;  but  the  precise  nature  of  the  steps  of  the  devel- 
opmental process  requires  further  investigation.  However, 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ectoderm  and  en- 
doderm  are  formed  by  delamination. 

In  the  remaining  Aprocta^  termed  Dendrocoda^  the  diges- 
tive cavity  gives  off  many  caecal,  frequently  branched,  pro- 
cesses into  the  mesoderm,  one  of  which  is  always  median  and 
anterior  (Fig.  33) ;  and  the  mouth  is  always  provided  with  a 
proboscis.  Some  {Ptocotyla)  have  a  frontal  proboscis,  and 
others  (BdMurci)  a  posteriof  sucker.     The  animals  commonly 
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known  as  JPtanarim  belong  to  this  division.    Some  &re  ma- 
rine, some  &esb-water,  and  some  terrestrial. 

In  the  fresb-water  forms,  the  female  reproductive  appa- 
ratus has  a  distinct  vitellarium,  as  in  the  higher  Rhabdoeixla, 
and  there  is  only  one  common  genital  aperture.  But,  in  the 
marine  PtanaricB  (Fig.  33),  there  is  no  vitellarium  ;  the  ova- 
ries and  testes  are  numerous,  and  scattered  through  the  meso- 
derm, being  connected  with  the  exterior  by  ramifications  of 
the  oviducts  and  of  the  vasa  defereotia.  A  ramified  gland, 
vhich  secretes  a  viscid  albumen  or  envelope  for  the  eggs. 


enlij:  e,  cHopbiguroriflca;  a,  atomicb  ;  e,  rsmUuIIoiis  or  gutnc  caca;  r, 

CubIIi:  p,  leatet;  A,Tnlciitawmln*1u:  (,  maleecniul  euuUuidpeiili  i  Jl,  oil- 
do^  1  /,ap«niu11wc>ldUiUUoiiitU>eli]iuicUon;  m,  thIti. 

opens  into  the  vagina,  and  the  female  is  distinct  from  the 
male  aperture.    I^naria  dioiea  is  unisexual. 

In  some  of  the  HanarUe  there  are  distinct  water-vascular 
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canals  of  the  ordinary  kind ;  but  in  the  land  Planarians  ^  two 
nearly  simple  canals,  occupied  by  a  spongy  tissue,  and  the 
connection  of  which  with  the  exterior  nas  not  been  observed, 
occupy  the  place  of  the  water- vessels. 

The  fresh- water  JPianaricBy  like  the  Rhabdoccda^  undergo 
no  metamorphosis  in  the  course  of  their  development ;  and 
the  like  is  true  of  some  of  the  marine  Dendroccda,  Kefer- 
stein*  has  carefully  worked  out  the  development  of  Ittpto- 
plana  (Polycelis).  The  vitellus  undergoes  division  first  into 
two  and  then  into  four  equal  blastomeres  ;  next,  from  one 
surface  of  these  four  blastomeres,  four  small  segments  are,  as 
it  were,  pinched  off.  These  divide  rapidly,  and  form  a  blas- 
toderm, which  grows  over  the  more  slowly  dividing  large  seg- 
ments, and. eventually  incloses  them.  So  far,  the  process  is 
very  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described  in  the  Cteno- 
phara.  But  though  Keferstein  describes  and  figures  the 
various  stages  by  which  the  globular  ciliated  embryo  attains 
the  form  of  the  adult,  neither  his  description  nor  the  figures 
enable  one  to  say  whether  the  alimentary  cavity  arises  by  de- 
lamination  or  by  invagination,  nor  to  trace  the  mode  of  origi- 
nation of  the  buccal  proboscisough,  th  this  organ  is  one  of 
the  first  to  make  its  appearance,  and  its  aperture  becomes  the 
future  mouth. 

In  some  of  the  marine  IHanaricB^  however,  the  embryo, 
when  it  leaves  the  eg^^  differs  y^ry  widely  from  the  adult. 
Johannes  Mliller  described  such  a  larva,  in  which  the  body  is 
provided  with  eight  lobes  or  processes,  one  ventral  and  median 
in  front  of  the  mouth,  three  Jiateral,  and  one  dorso-median. 
The  ed^es  of  these  processes  are  fringed  by  a  continuous 
series  of  cilia,  which  pass  from  one  process  on  to  another,  so 
as  to  form  a  complete  circlet  round  tne  body.  The  successive 
working  of  the  cilia  forming  this  lobed  transverse  girdle  of  the 
body  produces  the  appearance  of  a  rotating  wheel,  as  in  the 
Rotifera,  The  eyes  are  situated  on  the  aboral  face  of  the 
embryo,  in  front  of  the  ciliated  circlet,  while  the  mouth  opens 
immediately  behind  it.  As  development  proceeds,  the  lobes 
disappear,  and  the  body  takes  on  the  ordinary  Planarian 
character. 

As  will  be  seen,  some  of  the  Proctucha  have  larvsB 'simi- 
larly provided  with  a*  prae-oral  ciliated  zone ;  and  larvsQ  of 

>  MoBolev.  "  On  the  AnAtomy  and  HiBtoloffr  of  the  Land  Planarianii  of  Cey- 
lon."   ("  Philoaophioal  Trauaactions,"  1878. ) 

*  "BeitriLge  zur  Anatomic  und  Entwickelunffsffoaohiohte  einurer  See>Plana- 
rien,"  1868. 
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^e  same  fimdameDt&I  type  abound  amoDfl^  the  polyohsetoiu 
Jlnneluiaf  the  EehinodeniuUa,  and  the  JMltuca. 


Fis.  U.—A,  ymuiK  7Wrai(nnnu.-ai,  emtnl  KUiJIa  ot  th«  DCrroai  iTitMn ;  W,  cil- 

i.u  ». . . —  ,^. 1.  —1.1.1  ^,  proixj«cl«  li  nnitnded;  d.uMrtr- 

ir  put,  azad  to  tna  parlgtcsal/,-  ;,  <i 


tiled  futw  1  e,  ipertara  Umocti  wblcb  tti«  probMCl*  li  nrotniled ;  d.taMrlor 


J  ...    ..... ,  ., ^r-1'eMBlD:  i,  ibTtbmieally  amtncHajc  ii 

(Alter  HcbBlH.)    S.  inierior  aitremltr  or  Ihs  «Tert«d  pmhcMcli  of  litrutlmnia, 
■xhiUtiDKUieprlDdpiliHidthsrcKneilllBt*.   (AfterBcbalie.J 

The  lowest  I^octucha,  such  as  Microttomum,  have  no 
frontal  proboscis  (whence  they  are  termed  Arhj/nthia)^  and 
they  diner  very  little  from  the  lowest  AAoMoctxia,  Bare  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  anus,  and  that  the  aexea  are  distinct. 
But  all  the  other  IVoctucha  {Rhynchocaia,  or  Nemerteans) 
are  provided  with  a  frontal  proboscis,  which  sometimes  oc- 
cupies the  OTcater  part  of  the  length  of  the  body  (Fig>  34). 
It  hu  special  retractor  muscles,  and  its  internal  surface  is 
either  merely  papillose,  or  may  possess  a  peculiar  armature, 
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consisting  of  a  sharp  cbitinous  style  (Fig.  34,  J3),  There  is 
no  buccal  proboscis,  but  the  mouth  leads  into  a  long,  straight 
intestine,  with  short,  lateral,  cs&cal'dUatations.' 

The  I^'octiuiha  usually  present  only  the  pseud-haemal  ves- 
sels, though,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  Schulze  found  water- 
vessels  coexisting  with  them  in  Tetrastemma  (Fig.  34). 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Proctucha  is  like  that  of  the 
Aprocta  ;  but,  in  correspondence  with  the  often  extreme  elon- 
gation of  the  body,  the  backwardly-prolonged  cords  are  very 
stout.  Moreover,  the  ganglia  are  united  by  an  additional 
commissure,  over  the  proboscis,  which  thus  traverses  a  ner- 
vous ring.  In  some,  the  lateral  cords  approach  one  another 
on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  and  ganglionic  enlarge- 
ments appear  where  the  nerves  are  given  off,  thus  present- 
ing an  approximation  to  the  double  ganglionated  chain  of 
higher  forms. 

In  addition  to  eyes,  almost  all  the  Proctucha  possess  two 
ciliated  fossae,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head  (Fig.  34,  M), 
which  receive  nerves  from  the  gangUa.  Occasionally  two 
otolithic  vesicles  are  attached  to  the  cerebral  ganglia. 

The  Proctucha  are  almost  always  dioecious.  The  siniple 
reproductive  glands  are  lodged  in  the  intervals  between  the 
saccular  dilatations  of  the  intestine,  and  the  ova  and  sper- 
matozoa usually  make  their  way  out  by  the  dehiscence  of 
the  integument.  In  some,  however,  the  embryos  are  devel- 
oped in  the  ovarian  sacs,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  body.  In 
most  of  the  Proctucha^  the  egg^  after  passing  through  the 
morula  stage,  acquires  an  alimentary  cavity,  apparently  by 
delamination,  and  passes,  without  other  metamorphosis  than 
the  shedding  of  a  ciliated  outer  investment,  into  the  form  of 
the  adult. 

Prof.  A.  Agassiz*  has  described  a  free-swimming  larva, 
the  broad  anterior  end  of  the  body  of  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  zone  of  cilia,  immediately  behind  which  the  mouth  opens ; 
while  around  the  anal  aperture,  at  the  narrow  posterior  end, 
is  a  second  circlet  of  cilia.  This  larva  exactly  resembles 
those  forms  of  polychaetous  Annelidan  larvse  which  are  called 
Telotrocha.  As  in  these  Annelids,  the  region  of  the  body 
which  lies  between  the  two  ciliated  rings  elongates  and  be- 
comes segmented,  while  a  pair  of  eyes  and  two  short  tenta- 

1  For  the  oivanization  of  the  Rhynohoocele  l^trbdlariay  or  NemerteanB,  see 
Dr.  C.  McIntOB&s  elaborate  monoffraph  latelj  published  by  the  Ray  Society. 

>  "  On  the  Toung  Stsses  of  a  tew  AnneUds.*'  (Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of 
New  York,  1S64.)| 
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oles  are  developed  on  the  head  in  front  of  the  prseoral  ciliated 
band.  '  But,  as  development  advancea,  the  segmentation  be- 
eom&s  obliterated,  the  ciliated  bands  and  the  feelers  vanish, 
and  the  worm  assumes  the  characters  of  a  Nemertean.' 


Pm.  K-SJ.—FOIdivm  mraiu  (alter  Lenckirt  and  PaseDitecher). 
IB.  YoangJVUtem.-a,  ■llmBDUrycuial:  b,  radlmsDlattheK< 

M.  iVMiunwItbftinrKeadiiacsifNBmertaui. 
n.  Ms<rlj-ri«edNemert«n. 

Id  species  of  tlie  genus  Idneua,  the  ciliated  embryo  which 
leaves  the  egg  ia  speedily  converted  into  a  body  like  a  helmet 
with  ear>Jappets,  and  having  a  tuft  of  cilia  in  place  of  a  plume 

1  It  i»  veiy  pmbable,  Imwever,  that  this  larTu  belonn  to  tho  KeniiB  Ibtj/gor- 
dint,  which  appears  to  be  an  anneotenC  fonn  hetween  tbe  Taritltaria  and  other 
Eimqis.  Sea  Sohneider,  "Deber  Bau  und  Entvicbelung  von  PoIygordiUB." 
("  Archiv  tOr  Anatomie  imd  Phyaiologie,"  1863.) 
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(Fig.  35).  The  lappets  are  fringed  with  long  cilia,  and  be- 
tween them,  where  the  head  would  fit  into  a  helmet,  is  the 
aperture  of  a  mouth,  which  leads  into  a  csecal  pouc)i-like  ali- 
mentary cavity.  This  larva  was  named  by  Muller,  who  dis- 
covered it,  indium  gyrana.  On  each  side  of  the  ventral 
face  of  the  PUidiumy  two  involutions  of  the  integument  take 
place.  Aggregations  of  cells  in  relation  with  these,  and 
probably  forming  part  of  the  mesoblast,  appear,  eventually  in- 
close the  alimentary  canal  of  the  PiUdium^  and  give  rise  to 
an  elongated  venniform  body,  in  which  the  characteristic  feat- 
ures of  a  Nemertean  soon  become  discernible  (Fig.  36).  The 
worm  thus  developed  becomes  detached  (Fig.  37)  and  falls  to 
the  bottom,  carrying  with  it  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  /V- 
lidiutn^  and  leaving  the  ciliated  integument  to  perish. 

In  this  remarkable  process  of  development  the  formation 
of  the  Nemertean  body  may  be  compared,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  that  of  the  segmented  mesoblast  in  Anndida  and  Arthro- 
poda^  and,  on  the  other,  to  that  of  an  Echinoderm  (especially 
JSkhinus)^  within  its  larva. 

The  Rotifsba. — ^The  "  wheel-animalcules,*'  as  they  were 
termed  by  the  older  observers,  on  account  of  the  appearance 
of  rotation  produced,  as  in  many  Annelid  larvse,  by  the  worik- 
ing  of  the  vibratile  cilia  with  which  the  oral  end  of  the  body 
is  provided,  were  formerly  included '  among  the  Infusoria, 
However,  they  are  true  Juetazoa^  as  their  vitellus  undergoes 
division  into  blastomeres,  and  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  pro- 
duced by  the  metamorphosis  of  the  cells  into  which  the  blas- 
tomeres are  converted.  They  are  free  or  adherent,  but  never 
absolutely  fixed  animals,  and  they  do  not  multiply  by  gem- 
mation or  fission.  The  oral  end  of  the  body  is  usually  broader 
than  the  opposite  extremity,  and  presents  the  form  of  a  disk, 
sometimes  produced  into  tentacle-like  proloDigations  (Fi?.  39), 
The  edges  of  this  trochal  disk  are  fringed  with  long  cilia,  but 
the  general  surface  of  the  body,  instead  of  being  ciliated, 
as  in  the  Turbellariaj  is  formed  by  a  dense,  generally  chiti- 
noos,  cuticular  layer,  which  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  kind 
of  shell  and  variously  sculptured.  Transverse  constrictions, 
which  are  slight  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  but  may 
become  more  marked  toward  its  |X)sterior  end,  give  rise  to  an 
imperfect  segmentation.  The  segments  do  not  appear  to  ex- 
ceed six,  and  the  divisions  are  less  marked  in  the  tubicolous 
than  in  the  free  Rotifera,  The  mouth  is  a  funnel-shaped 
cavity,  situated  in  the  middle,  or  on  one  side«  of  the  trochal 
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disk.  The  walls  of  this  cavity  are  abundantly  ciliated,  and 
at  the  bottom  is  a  muscular  pharynx,  or  mastciXj  provided 
with  a  peculiar  armature.  Sometimes,  as  in  StephanoceroSy  a 
large  crop-like  cavity  lies  between  the  mouth  and  the  mastax, 
and  the  aperture  of  communication  between  this  crop  and 
the  mouth  is  guarded  by  a  valve  formed  by  two  broad  mem- 
branous folds  which  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  crop.  The 
armature  of  the  mastax  generally  consists  of  four  pieces — two 
lateral,  the  tnaUei^  and  two  central,  constitutit^g  the  incus. 
The  contraction  of  the  muscular  masses,  to  which  the  mallei 
are  attached,  causes  the  free  ends  of  the  latter  to  work  back- 
ward and  forward  upon  the  incus,  and  crush  the  prey  which 
is  taken  into  the  mouth.' 

A  short  oesophagus,  provided  with  cilia  or  vibratile  mem- 
branes, leads  into  a  digestive  cavity  bounded  by  the  endo- 
derm.  The  anterior  or  gastric  part  of  this  cavity  is  usually 
dilated,  and  gives  o£f  a  large  caecum  on  each  side.  The  pos- 
terior, narrower,  intestinal  part  usually  opens  externally  by  a 
cloacal  chamber ;  but,  in  some  Rotifers  (e.  g.,  Notommata^ 
the  alimentary  cavity  is  a  blind  sac,  devoid  of  intestine  or 
anus  ;  and  in  the  males,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  the  whole 
alimentary  canal  is  aborted  and  represented  by  a  solid  cord. 

A  spacious  perivisceral  cavity  occupies  the  interval  be- 
tween the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  parietes  of 
the  body.  The  latter  contains  circular  and  longitudinal  mus- 
cular fibres,  which  may  be  smooth  or  striated. 

Opening  into  the  cloaca  there  is  usually  a  large  thin-walled 
vesicle  with  rhythmically  contractile  walls  ;  and,  in  connection 
with  this,  are  two  delicate  water-vessels,  which  pass  forward, 
often  giving  off  short  lateral  branches,  and  eventually  break 
up  into  numerous  ramifications  in  the  trochal  disk.  The 
branches  are  open  at  the  ends,  whereby  the  cavities  of  the 
water-vessels  are  in  communication  with  the  perivisceral  cav- 
ity on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  surrounding  water  on  the 
other.  Here  and  there,  in  the  course  of  the  main  trunks  and 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  long  cilia,  which,  by  their  con- 
stant undulation,  give  rise  to  a  flickering  motion,  are  situated. 

The  nervous  system  is  represented  by  a  relatively  large 
single  ganglion  placed  on  one  side  of  the  body,  near  the  tro- 
chal disk.  One  or  more  eye-spots  are  sometimes  seated  on 
the  ganglion,  and  there  are  other  organs  which  appear  to  be 

>  Sm,  for  the  various  forms  of  this  apparatus,  Gosse,  "  On  tho  Structure. 
Functions,  and  Homolo^nies  of  the  Manduoating  Apparatus  in  the  BaUfera?^ 
(Philosophioal  Transactions,  1855.) 
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sensory.  Such  are  the  ciliated  pit  and  the  spui-like  prooeM 
{calear)  or  processes,  provided  at  the  ead  with  a  tuft  of  setsi, 
which  occur  in  man;  Rotifers,  and  are  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  the  ganglion.  In  some  there  is  a  aac  fillea 
with  calcareous  matter  (otocjstf)  attached  to  the  ganglion. 


TM-K^BrOMna  KiUa  (irfwr  Cohn).-^,  fsMla:  a,  «nni;  6,  coDtnetile  nidcMj 
<,w«W[^»eii«i»;  «.  oT»iT ;  /  BmnjtHoii.  B,  nuue  ;  a,  pemli;  ft.  cootnetlla  TcMela  : 
CtaUI*:/,KUi[lloD;  ^.Ktlgaioaiplt.  ■—     .    . 

The  orarium  and  the  testis  are  simple  glands  which  open 
into  the  cloaca,  and  are  always  placed  in  distinct  indiriduala. 
All  the  males  at  present  known  differ  from  the  fenialea  in  be- 
ing much  smaller,  and  in  their  digestive  canal  being  arrested 
in  its  development.  The  males  copulate  with  the  females, 
and  the  eggs  are  sometimes  attached  to,  and  carried  about  by, 
the  latter — e.  g.,  Brachionut. 

In  some  Rotifers,  the  eggs  are  distinguishable,  as  in  cer- 
tam  TurbeBaria,  into  tumtner  and  winter  ova.  The  latter 
are  inclosed  ia  a  peculiar  shell.  In  Zaeintdaria,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  winter  ova  were  segregated  portions  of  the 
ovarium,  and  that  they  were  probably  developed  without  im- 
pregnation.   Cohn,  on  the  contrary,  has  given  reasons  for  be- 
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lieving  that  the  summer  ova  are  ocoaBionallj,  if  not  always, 
developed  without  fecundation,  and  that  it  is  the  winter  ova 
■  which  are  fecundated. 

'  The  egg  undergoes  complete  jelk-division,  and  the  em- 
bryo gradually  passes  into  the  adult  form.  The  blastomeres 
are  soon  of  unequal  sizes,  and  the  smaller,  as  an  epiblast,  in- 
vest the  larger,  which  form  the  hypoblast. 

Salensky's  ^  recent  observations  on  JSrachionus  urceolaris 
show  that  a  depression  arises  on  one  face  of  the  epiblast  and 
that  the  antero-lateral  parts  of  this  depression  are  converted 
into  the  trochal  disk,  while  its  median  posterior  part  grows 
out  into  the  ^'foot;  "  and  he  points  out  the  resemblance  of 
the  embryo  in  its  early  stages  to  that  of  some  Gasteropods. 

An  involution  of  the  epiblast  at  the  bottom  of  the  depres- 
sion ^ives  rise  not  only  to  the  oral  chamber,  but  also  to  the 
mastax ;  eventually  communicating  with  the  gastro-intestinal 
division,  which  is  developed  out  of  the  hypoblast.  The  gan- 
glion is  a  product  of  the  epiblast. 

Some  of  the  modifications  of  the  general  structure  thus 
described,  which  occur  in  the  different  groups  of  the  Motife" 
raj  are  of  considerable  interest. 

Thus,  in  the  tubicolous  forms,  the  body  is  elongated  and 
terminated  posteriorly  by  a  discoidal  surface  of  adhesion. 
The  animals  (of  which  a  number  are  often  associated  together), 
fixed  by  this  disk,  inclose  themselves  in  cases,  the  foundation 
of  which  is  a  gelatinous  secretion.  The  intestine  is  bent 
upon  itself  {Z/Ocinulariay  Fig.  39,  11.) ,  and  opens  upon  the 
face  of  the  body  opposite  to  that  upon  which  the  ganglion  is 
placed.  The  peduncle  of  attachment  is  therefore  a  process  of 
the  neural  face  of  the  body.  In  these  Hotifera  the  trochal 
disk  is  sometimes  produced  into  long  ciliated  tentacula, 
which  surround  the  mouth  symmetrically  "(/Si^jpAanoc^rotf, 
Fifif.  39^  v.),  or  its  edges  may  be  provided  with  two  circlets  of 
cilia,  one  in  front  of,  and  the  other  behind,  the  oral  aperture  ; 
and  it  may  be  bilobed  or  horseshoe-shaped,  as  in  MeHcerta^ 
and  Lacinularia  *  (Fig.  39, 1.,  !!.)• 

In  the  free  Rotifers,  the  body  may  be  rounded,  sac-like, 
and  devoid  of  appendages,  as  in  the  genus  Asplanchnay  which 
has  neither  anus  nor  intestine.  In  Albertia  and  Itindia^  on 
the  other  hand,  the  body  is  elongated  and  vermiform.  Most 
of  the  free  Rotifera  (Fig.  38)  are  provided  with  a  segmented 

>  Zeii§ehH/t/6r  wist,  Zoolooie,  1872. 

*  Huxley,  Ladnutaria  toeUuU,    (TniiBaatlona  of  the  MioroBOopioal  Society, 
1851.) 
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and  sometiiiies  telesoopioaUy-jointed  "foot,"  usually  termi- 
nated bj  two  Btjlea,  whiob  can  be  approximated  or  divari- 


emcDt  of  tbe  dll>  of  tbe 

,.._ ...  Adnll  lm*Hila  '       ~ 
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oat«d  like  pincers,  and  serve  to  atif^hor  the  body.  This  foot 
is  a  median  process  of  that  face  of  the  bod;  which  is  opposite 
to  that  on  which  the  ganglion  is  placed,  bo  that  it  is  not  the 
homologue  of  the  peduncle  of  the  tubicolous  forms. 

Polyarthra  and  Triarthra  possess  long,  sTDimetrlcally  ar- 
ranged, movably  artioulated  setfe  ;  and  Pedalion  has  median 
appendages  proceeding  from  both  the  neural  and  the  opposite 
faces  of  the  body,  as  well  as  lateral  appendages. 

In  most  of  the  free  Rotifers  the  trochal  disk  is  large  ;  it 
may  be  bilobed  or  folded  upon  itself  (Fig.  39,  HI.),  or  its  sur- 
face may  give  rise  to  ciliated  processes  (Fig,  39,  TV,).  In 
Atbertia  and  Notommata  tardtgrada,  however,  the  trochal 
disk  is  reduced  to  a  small  ciliated  lip  around  the  oral  aper- 
ture ;  and  there  is  no  trochal  disk  in  Apailut,  Lindia,  To- 
?Krocampa,  and  ScUatro.  Some  few  Rotifers  are  parasitic 
bus  Albertia  is  an  entoparasite,  and  Balatro  an  ectopara- 
site, upon  oligocluetous  Annelids. 

Under  the  name  of  Gasterotricha,  Metachnikoff  and  Cla- 
par4de  '  include  the  curious  aquatic  genera  Chcetonotut,  Jch- 
tAydittm,  Chcetura,  Cephalidium,  J)asyditia,  litrbaneUa,  and 
Hemidatyt,  the  last  of  which  alone  is  marine.  These  animals 
have  been  united  with  the  Rotifera,  bnt  they  differ  from  them 
in  the  absence  of  a  mastax  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  cilia, 
which  are  restricted  to  the  ventral  surface  of  tbe  body.  It 
ir  EntwiukeliiDga- 
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appears  probable  that  they  form  an  annectent  group  between 
the  Rotifera  and  the  TurbeUaria,  which  last  approach  the  Ro- 
tifera  by  such  forms  as  DinophUua. 

The  free  Rotifers  present  marked  resemblances  to  the 
telotrochous  larvae  of  Annelids.  The  young  Lacinularia^  for 
example,  has  a  circular  prae-oral  disk  provided  with  two  eye- 
spots  and  a  second  circle  of  cilia  behind  the  mouth,  and  is 
wonderfully  like  an  Annelid  larva  (Fig.  39,  L).  The  append- 
ages of  Triartivra  and  PolyaHhra  may  be  compared  to  the 
lateral  bundles  of  long  setSB  of  the  larvae  of  Spio  and  Mrine, 
and  the  pharyngeal  armature  is  essentially  Annelidan.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  sessile  tubicolous  Rotifera,  the  trochal 
disk  assumes  the  characters  of  the  lophophore  in  the  Polyzoa, 
and  of  the  tentacular  circlet  of  the  Gephyrean  PhoronU. 
Many  years  ago  I  drew  attention  to  the  points  of  resem- 
Uance  between  the  Rotifera  and  the  larvas  of  Echinoderms 
(«  On  Zacinularia  aocialis,^^  I.  c).  Of  any  such  close  and 
direct  relations  with  the  Crustacea^  I  see  no  evidence  ;  but 
Pedalion^  with  its  jointed  setose  appendages  and  curious 
likeness  to  some  Nauplitts  conditions  of  the  lower  Crustacea, 
suggests  that  connecting  links  in  this  direction  may  be  found." 
In  fact,  the  R'otiferay  as  low  Metazoa  with  nascent  segmenta- 
tion, naturally  present  resemblances  to  all  those  groups  which, 
in  their  simpler  forms,  converge  toward  the  lower  Metazoa. 

Thk  Tbbhatoda. — ^These  are  all  parasitic,  either  upon  the 
exterior  (ectoparasites)  or  in  the  internal  organs  (endopara- 
sites)  of  other  animals.  Many  are  microscopic,  and  none 
attain  a  length  of  more  than  an  inch  or  two.  Most  have  a 
broad  and  flattened  form,  one  face  being  ventral  and  the 
other  dorsal,  and  the  body  is  never  segmented. 

In  the  adult,  the  ectoderm  is  not  ciliated,  but  its  outer- 
most layer  is  a  chitinous  cuticula.  In  most  Trematoda,  one 
or  more  suckers  are  developed  upon  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
body,  behind  the  mouth.  These  are  sometimes  armed  with 
chitinous  spines  or  hooks ;  and  setae  of  the  same  character 

!  HucUon,  "  On  a  New  Botifer."  {MoniMy  Mufrogcopical  Journal,  1871 . ) 
*  The  sin^lar  marine  ffenns  Eohtnoderet  (Di^ardin)  is  perhaps  such  a  link. 
These  are  minnte  worm-like  ammals,  with  a  rounded  head,  followed  by  a  num- 
ber (ten  or  eleven)  of  distinct  segrmenta,  the  last  of  which  is  bifurcated.  There 
are  no  limbs,  hut  the  head  is  provided  with  recurved  hooks,  and  the  bodv  seg- 
ments with  paired  setsB.  The  nervous  system  appears  to  he  represented  by  a 
single  ganglion,  which  lies  in  the  head  and  presents  eye-spots.  The  develop- 
ment of  JsMnoderesiBwaknown.  {See  Greef,  *^  Arcbiv  f&r  Naturgesohichte," 
1869.) 
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may  be  developed  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the 
region  of  the  head. 

The  mouth  is  usually  terminal,  but  is  sometimes  ventral 
and  sub-central ;  it  is  ordinarily  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
muscular  sucker,  rarely  proboscidiform.  The  alimentary  canal 
is  never  provided  with  an  anus.  Sometimes  a  simple  sac,  it 
is  often  bifurcated,  and  occasionally  branched,  like  that  of  the 
dendrocoele  Turbellaria.  Sometimes  {AmphUina^  Amphipty- 
ches)  the  alimentary  canal  is  absent ;  and,  according  to  Van 
Beneden,  it  becomes  aborted  in  the  adult  Distoma  JUicoUe, 
The  interval  between  the  endoderm  and  the  ectoderm  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  cellular  or  reticulated  mesoderm,  in  which  abun- 
dant muscular  fibres  are  developed.  The  peripheral  muscular 
fibres  form  an  external  circular  and  an  internal  longitudinal 
layer. 

The  water-vascular  system  is  well  developed,  and  may 
consist  of — (1)  a  contractile  sac,  which  opens  externally  and 
communicates  with  (2)  longitudinal  vessels  with  contractile 
non-ciliated  walls,  from  which  proceed  (3)  non-contractile  and 
ciliated  branches  which  ramify  through  the  body,  and  the 
ultimate  ramifications  of  which  probably  end  by  open  mouths, 
as  in  the  Rotifera, 

There  is  no  pseud-haemal  system.  The  nervous  system  has 
not  been  discovered  in  all ;  but,  when  it  exists,  it  has  the 
same  arrangement  as  in  the  aproctous  Turbellaria.  J^e- 
spots  have  been  observed,  but  no  other  sense-organs.  With 
rare  exceptions,  the  T^renuUoda  are  hermaphrodite,  and  the 
reproductive  organs  are  constructed  upon  the  same  tvpe  as 
in  the  rhabdoooele  TurbeUaria^  a  large  vitellarium  being  al- 
ways present.  The  accessory  vitellus  is  included,  in  the 
form  of  numerous  pellets,  along  with  the  primitive  ovum,  and 
is  Bhsorhed  pari  passu  with  the  development  of  the  embryo. 

Aspidogaster  conchicola  (Fig.  40)  inhabits  the  pericardial 
cavity  of  the  fresh-water  muscle ;  it  is  a  very  convenient  sub- 
ject for  examination  on  account  of  its  small  size,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  rendered  sufficiently  transparent  for  the 
display  of  the  arrangement  of  its  internal  organs,  by  the 
judicious  use  of  the  compressorium.  The  flat  oval  body, 
rounded  posteriorly,  is  produced  in  front  into  a  truncated 
cone,  on  the  face  of  which  the  mouth  opens.  The  ventral 
sucker  is  very  large,  and  its  surface  is  subdivided  into  rectan- 
gular areas.  There  is  no  perivisceral  cavity,  its  place  being 
occupied  by  a  mass  of  spongy  cellular  tissue.  The  oral  cavity 
leads  into  an  oval,  thick-walled,  muscular  pharyngeal  bulb, 
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wbence  an  elong&ted  piriform  sac,  which'  coostitutes  the  rest 
of  the  ftUmeDtary  oanal,  is  coDtinued.  This  occupies  a  great 
part  of  the  body,  and  extends  nearly  to  its  posterior  end ;  but 
there  is  no  anus.  A  contractile  vacuole  placed  at  the  hinder 
extremity  of  the  body  opens  outward  by  a  small  pore  (Ftf. 
41,  a))  and  gives  off  two  lateral  contractile  non'ciliated  canals 
(b),  which  pass  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  ventral  sucker  and 
there  end  blindly ;  but  before  reaching  this  termination  each 
gives  off  a  non-contractile  ciliated  vessel  (Fig.  11,  c),  which, 
on  arriving  at  the  pharynx,  turns  backward  and  ramifies 
through  the  body.  The  cilia  diminish  toward  the  extremi- 
ties of  these  vessels,  the  terminations  of  the  corresponding 
oanals  in  the  Hotifera  being,  on  the  contrary,  richly  ciliated. 
No  oerres  have  as  yet  been  found  in  Aipidogaater, 


rc-X: 


As  in  most  Trematoda,  the  genitalia  {Figs.  40  and  4  . 
fcwm  a  large  part  of  the  viscera,  and  the  structure  of  the  com- 
plex hermaphrodite  apparatus  is  in  some  respects  bo  peculiar 
that  it  is  needful  to  describe  it  in  detail.  It  consists  of — 
1.  The  germarium.  2.  The  vitellariura.  3.  The  oviduct, 
4.  The  uterus  and  vagina.  5.  The  common  vestibule.  6.  The 
testis.  7.  The  vasadeferentia,  internal  and  externaL  8.  The 
penis  and  its  sac    The  ovary  (d)  is  the  anterior  of  two  round- 
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ed  masses  lying  in  the  sucker.  At  first  mght  it  appears  to  be 
oval,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  p^rrif onn,  the  larger  end  beinc  anterior, 
while  the  posterior  narrower  extremity  is  bent  bawrard  be- 


t,  lateisl  coDlnctlleTe>HlBi  e,  h 
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neath  the  anterior  end.  Before  it  reaches  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  mass,  however,  it  is  bent  sharply  back  again, 
parallel  with  itself,  and  so  passes  into  the  oviduct  (Fig.  40,  i). 
The  ovary  is  surrounded  by  a  delicate,  but  strong  ooat,  inclos- 
ing a  mass  of  transparent  protoplasm.  At  the  anterior  end 
of  the  ovary  minute  granules  are  scattered  through  this  sub- 
stance, and  are  occasionally  surrounded  by  a  faint,  clear  area 
(Fig,  43,  A  1).  These  are  the  rudimentary  germinal  spots 
and  vesicles  of  the  future  ova,  the  course  of  whose  develop- 
ment may  be  readily  traced  by  working  from  the  anterior  to 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  ovary.  The  germinal  spots 
become  larger,  and  gradually  assume  the  appearance  of  vcsic* 
ular  nuclei ;  while  the  clear  area  around  them  in  like  manner 
becomes  larger,  and  acquires  more  and  more  the  appearance 
of  a  cavity.  While  this  cavity  is  small,  it  has  no  distinct 
wall,  but,  as  it  enlarges,  the  contour  of  the  wall  becomes  dis- 
tinctly marked  (Fig.  43,  A  8,  3,  4).  On  examining  the  ovary 
close  to  the  commencement  of  the  oviduct,  a  division  of  the 
homogeneous  protoplasmic  basis  or  matrix  of  the  ovary  into 
areas  surrounding  each  germinal  vesicle  becomes  obvious.  On 
the  application  of  pressure,  the  matrix  breaks  up  into  masses 
corresponding  with  these  areas  in  size,  which  are  very  flexible, 
but  when  left  to  themselves  assume  a  rounded  or  oval  form, 
and  have  all  the  appearance  of  perfect  ova,  except  that  they 
possess  no  vitelline  membrane,  and  that  the  yelk,  instead  of 
being  granular,  is   clear,   and  comparatively  small.     These 
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primary  ova,  bb  they  mar  be  termed,  become  detsofaed,  and 
pus  into  the  oviduot.  Here  they  are  feouodated,  and,  be- 
oomiag  Burrounded  by  a  great  niaas  of  aocessory  yelk,  aad  a 
shell,  gradnally  acquire  the  appearance  of  the  complete  OTa> 

The  aocessory  yelk  is  the  product  of  the  yitellarium — a 
large  double  gland  consisting  of  a  number  of  oval,  pyriform, 
or  irregular  granular  masses  placed  on  each  side,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  sucker  with  the  body  (Fig.  40,  g). 

These  masses  appear  to  be  quite  independent  of  one  an- 
other; nor  do  they  at  first  present  any  obvious  communication 
with  the  genitalia ;  but  if  the  oviduct,  just  after  it  becomes 
free  from  the  ovarium,  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  re- 
ceive a  short  duct  (Fig.  42,/],  filled  vith  strongly  retraotiiijg 
granules  of  the  same  nature  as  those  in  the  Titellarium.  This 
dupt  is  enlarged  posteriorly,  and  then  divides  into  two  ducts 
filled  with  the  same  matter,  which  take  a  direction  toward  the 
vitellarium,  but  can  be  traced  no  further  than  they  contain 
granules  (Fig.  42).  By  the  careful  application  of  pressure, 
however,  the  granules  may  be  forced  from  the  vitellarium, 
through  an  anterior  and  posterior  branch  upon  each  side,  into 
these  ducts. 


—AmUoa^ltr  (VncMmIii.— BeprodocUTS  onui  on  ■  Unni 
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Tbe  oviduct  (Fig,  42,  i)  i»  richly  ciliated  internally;  it  is 
at  first  applied  to  the  under  surface  of  the  ovarium,  and  when 
it  becomes  free  it  receives  a  canal  («),  which  may  be  traced 
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back  to  the  testis,  and  which  would  appear  to  correspond 
with  the  internal  vas  deferens  of  other  TVematoda  described 
by  Von  Siebold/  This  canal,  however,  presents  no  dilatation, 
or  internal  yesicula  seminalis.  The  oviduct  next  receives  the 
duct  of  the  yitellarium,  and  then  becoming  much  convoluted 
(A;),  and  rapidly  widening,  passes  into  the  uterus  (Q,  a^wide 
tube,  which  runs  forward,  disposed  in  many  undulating  curves 
(Fig.  40,  Q,  to  terminate  on  the  left  ^ide  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body,  close  to  the  male  organs.  Posteriorly,  the  waUs 
of  the  uterus  are  thin  ;  but  in  its  anterior,  or  vaginal,  part 
they  become  thick  and  muscular.  The  genital  vestibule  inte 
which  the  vagina  opens  is  very  small. 

The  testis  {m)  is  an  oval  body  of  the  same  size  as  the 
ovariuu))  and  situated  just  behind  it.  Minute  water^vessels 
ramify  upon  it,  as  upon  the  ovarium ;  and  it  contains  a  gran- 
ular and  cellular  mass,  but  no  spermatozoa.  The  external 
vas  deferens  (Figs.  40  and  42)  is  a  delicate  duct,  which 
passes  forward  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  ovarium, 
without,  however,  so  far  as  I  could  observe,  communicating 
with  it  or  with  the  oviduct ;  it  then  bends  backward  and  up- 
ward, passing  between  the  anterior  vitellarian  masses  into 
the  fore  part  of  the  body.  Here  it  suddenly  becomes  about 
twice  as  wide  as  before,  and  runs  forward,  as  an  undulating 
thick  tube,  to  the  penis  (Fig.  40,  />),  a  short  and  conical  body, 
occupying  the  bottom  of  a  large  pyriform  sac,  which  opens 
in  common  with  the  uterus.     The  spermatozoa  are  linear. 

The  development  of  the  ova  presents  many  very  interest- 
ing peculiarities  (Fig.  43).  Above  the  junction  of  the  duct 
of  the  viteUarium  with  the  oviduct  the  contents  of  the  latter 
were  pale  and  clear,  and  presented  no  formed  particles  beside 
the  primary  ova  which  had  just  been  detached  from  the  ova- 
rium (Fig.  43,  C),  Below  the  insertion  of  the  vitellarian 
duct,  however,  the  oviduct  was  full  of  granules  like  those  in 
the  vitellarium,  mixed  up  t^ith  ova  in  a  more  advanced  state. 
In  the  smallest  of  these  (Fig.  43,  D)y  the  shell  of  the  ovum 
had  commenced,  but  was  incomplete  at  one  end.  At  the  op- 
posite extremity,  it  inclosed  a  mass  of  irregularly  aggregated 
vitelline  granules,  which  covered  almost  one-half  of  a  round 
pale  mass,  not  larger  than  one  of  the  primary  ova ;  in  which, 
however,  three  nuclei  (two  of  which  were  very  close  together, 

i  The  oounection  of  this  dact  with  the  tostis  in  the  Trwnaioda  hns  reoently 
been  denied  by  Stieda  (**  Holler's  Archiv,"  1871).  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  exist- 
ence in  Atpidogoiter^  but  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  reexamining  this  ani* 
mal  fiinoo  the  publication  of  Stieda*8  paper. 
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as  if  they  bad  just  divided^  were  to  be  distinguished.  In 
more  advanced  ova  the  shell  was  complete,  but  either  color- 
less or  of  a  very  pale-brown  hue.  In  some  of  these  the  pri- 
mary ova  contained  many  nuclei  and  were  imbedded  in  and 
aunounded  by  a  confused  mass  of  accessory  yelk-granules ; 
while  in  others  these  granules  were  aggregated  into  a  num- 
ber of  regular  spheroidal  masses  (Fig.  43,  M). 

As  development  proceeds,  the  accessory  yelk-masses  grad- 
ually disappear ;  the  primitive  ovum,  now  become  the  homo- 
logue  of  the  blastodermic  disk  or  vesicle  in  other  animals,  to 
all  appearance  increasing  at  their  expense.  At  the  same 
time,  clear  rounded  vacuoles  in  various  numbers  appear  in  its 
substance  ;  but  the  nuclei  of  the  germ,  though  verv  minute, 
can,  with  proper  care,  be  readily  detected  between  these.  In 
the  final  stages  the  shell  becomes  browner,  the  vacuoles  and 
granules  disappear,  and  the  substance  of  the  embryo  appears 
homogeneous.  But,  if  carefully  examined,  the  minute  nuclei 
become  visible,  especially  if  water  be  allowed  to  act  on  the 


# 


Fia.id.—Atpldogatter  condtiaola^A,  Bection  of  the  ovary:  1,  its  anterior  end:  9, 
^rminal  spot  surroanded  by  a  distinct  wall ;  8,  4,  a  complete  germioal  veeicle 
and  spot ;  (J,  a  primary  oram  ;  2>,  yonnur  state  of  a  complete  omm  ;  the  primary 
ovnm  partially  sarroanded  by  jelk-fl^ranules  and  a  shell ;  B,  complete  omm,  with 
the  accessory  yelk  aggregated  into  spheroids  ;  JE,  yacaolated  embryonic  mass :  F, 
embryot 


tissue,  and,  if  the  shell  be- burst,  and  its  contents  poured  out, 
thev  readily  break  up  into  small  but  well-marked  cells,  each 
with  its  nucleus.  At  the  same  time,  the  embryo  takes  on  a 
form  not  very  distantly  resembling  that  possessed  by  the 
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adult;  into  which  it  eventually  passes  without  any  metamo^ 
phosis/ 

Thus  it  appears  that,  in  Atpidoffoster^  the  OTarium  giyes 
rise  to  primary  ova,  which  pass  down  the  oviduct  and  become 
fecundated,  either  by  the  spermatozoa  conveyed  by  the  inter- 
nal vas  deferens,  or  by  those  received  by  the  vagina  when 
copulation  with  another  individual,  or,  possiblvy  self-impreg- 
nation, occurs  ;  that,  next,  the  essential  part  oi  the  process  of 
^*  yelk-division  "  takes  place,  the  germinal  spot  dividing  and 
subdividing,  and  the  primary  ovum  becoming  in  this  way  con- 
verted into  the  spheroidal  blastoderm;  that,  contemporane- 
ously, the  blastoderm  becomes  invested  by  the  accessory  velk- 
granules  poured  in  by  the  vitellarian  duct,  and  by  a  snell ; 
that  the  accessory  yelk  arranges  itself  into  spheroidal  masses, 
which  probably  supply  the  blastoderm  with  the  means  of  its 
constant  enlargement ;  and  that,  finally,  the  accessory  yelk 
disappears,  and  the  blastoderm  becomes  converted  into  the 
embryo. 

The  modifications  exhibited  bv  other  Trematoda  concern 
the  number  of  the  suckers,  of  which  there  are  usually  several 
in  the  ectoparasites,  but  not  more  than  one  in  the  endopara- 
sites  ;  their  support  on  a  chitinous  framework,  or  the  addition 
to  them  of  spines  or  booklets,  similar  to  those  of  Cestoidea 
or  Acanthocephala :  the  bifurcation  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  the  ramification  of  its  branches,  so  that  the  forms  of  the 
alimentary  apparatus  repeat  the  two  extremes  observed  in 
the  aproctous  TurbeUaria  /  the  existence  of  two  nervous 
ganglia  with  a  single  transverse  commissure  in  many ;  and 
the  occasional  presence  of  sensory  organs  (eye-spots).  The 
non-contractile  canals  of  some  genera  are  destitute  of  cilia, 
except  at  their  inner  terminations. 

The  variations  of  the  reproductive  organs  are  rather  of 
position  than  of  structure.  Dioecious  Trematodes  are  very 
rare,  the  most  important  being  the  formidable  JBUharzia^  the 
male  of  which  is  the  larger  and  retains  the  female  in  a  gyncB- 
cpphore^  or  canal,  which  is  formed  by  the  infolding  of  the 
margins  of  the  concave  side  of  the  body.  BUharzia  has 
neither  intromittent  organ  nor  seminal  pouch,  and  the  history 
of  its  development  has  not  been  traced  beyond  the  escape  of 

>  The  substance  of  this  account  of  the  structure  and  development  of  Atpidth 
gatUr^  with  the  illustrative  figures,  was  published  in  1856  in  Th€  Medxeal 
Tima  and  GoMdU,  M.  E.  Van  Beneden  has  reoentiy  thrown  much  light  on  the 
mode  in  which  the  ova  of  the  Trematoda  are  formed  and  developed,  in  his 
'^Becherches  but  la  Composition  ct  la  Signification  de  TCEuf." 
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ft  cilUted  embryo  from  the  orum.  This  parasite  is  found  in 
the  blood-vessels  of  mao,  chiefly  in  those  of  the  urinary  or- 
gans, the  ora  escaping  from  the  body  through  the  ulcerated 
sor&ces  to  which  the  parent  gives  rise.    In  the  eotoparasitee, 


Fla.  U.—A,  S,  HbHoHemmn  mataHU.—A,  Om  ciHatad  embryo  (a)  Inctoehis  tha 
nUd,  (^)  reprMniled  tree  In  B  (kfur  BleboM) ;  O,  ReSia,  or  kWa  rBllow  worm 
oT  Dutimia  pa/Memn,  eoDUialnjr  nniu  ot  other  BuBa;  D.  SitUa  contsiulng 
Cenaria  (aH;  S,  Oercaria;  F,  ouloma,  which  nmlta  from  the  mvtusorphoiu 
(rf  tha  Oirearia.    (After  StoeoatTTip.) 

the  embryo  passes  into  a  form  identical  with  or  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  the  parent  nhile  still  within  the  egg,  as  in  At- 
pidoffaster.  When  this  happens  {e,  g.,  Diatoma  variegatum, 
D.  tereticoile),  the  one  end  of  the  embryo  is  often  provided 
with  spines,  and  it  is  capable  of  slow  creeping  movements. 
But,  in  most  of  the  endoparasites,  the  emb^o  leaves  the 
parent  as  a  morula,  which  is  usually  ciliated.  TIiub,  in  J)itto- 
ma  tanceolatum,  D.  hepatiffam,  and  MonoBtomum  mutabtk, 
the  embryo  which  escapes  from  the  egg  has  a  ciliated  invest- 
ment, which  propels  it  rapidly  through  the  water,  and  may 
be  provided  with  eyeepots  and  water-vessels  (Fig.  44,  A). 
On  becoming  attached  to  the  animal  upon  which  it  is  parasit- 
ic, the  embryo  of  JVonoslomum  f^ives  exit  to  a  larva,  having 
the  form  of  a  cylindrical  sac  with  two  lateral  prolongations 
and  a  tapering  tail  The  Hedia,  as  this  form  is  called  (Fig. 
44,  -ff,  (7),  has  a  mouth  and  a  simple  csecal  intestine,  but  no 
other  organs.  In  its  cavity  a  process  of  internal  gemmation 
takes  place,  giving  rise  to  bodies  resembling  the  parent  in 
shape,  but  destitute  of  reproductive  organs,  and  furnished 
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with  long  tails,  by  which  they  are  propelled.  These  creatures, 
called  Cercarke  (Fig.  44,  ^),  escape  by  bursting  through  the 
Hedia,  and,  after  a  free-swimming  existence,  penetrate  the 
body  of  some  other  animal,  their  tails  dropping  off.  They 
then  become  encysted,  and,  under  suitable  conditions,  assume 
the  adult  form,  and  develop  reproductive  organs  (Fig.  44,  jF^. 
The  cycle  of  forms  through  which  Distoma  mUitare  passes 
has  been  nearly  completely  traced,  and  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows :  1.  The  parent  form,  whose  nabitat  is  the  in- 
testines of  water-birds,  bears  on  its  anterior  extremity  two 
alternating  circles  of  larger  and  smaller  booklets,  and  a  few 
others,  irregularly  disposed.  Kings  of  papillee  give  the  cen- 
tre of  the  body  an  annulated  aspect.  The  mouth,  almost 
terminal,  leads  into  the  long,  straight  digestive  csectun.  The 
generative  organs  are  similar  to  those  of  Aspidoffoster  /  the 
testes  are,  however,  double,  and  lack  the  internal  vas  deferens. 
The  ova  are  few,  eight  or  ten  in  number.  2.  From  each 
ovum  issues  a  ciliated  larva,  showing  the  rudiments  of — 3.  A 
JRedia^  but  the  mode  of  development  of  the  latter  has  not 
been  fully  traced.  The  perfect  Media  is  found  attached  to 
the  body  of  a  water-snail  {PcdudinaSj  the  ciliated  investment 
having  disappeared.  It  consists  of  a  sac,  within  which  is 
suspended  a  tubular  bag,  containing  colored  masses,  probably 
alimentary.  Anteriorly,  the  head  is  represented  by  a  kind  of 
crowD,  in  which  no  oesophagus  exists  as  yet,  and  not  far  from 
the  posterior  extremity  the  two  lateral  projections,  character- 
istic of  Distomatous  HedicBy  appear.  During  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  zoOid,  the  head  becomes  marked  off  by  a  constriction, 
and  a  mouth  and  gullet,  with  a  pharyngeal  dilatation,  admit 
aliment  to  the  digestive  sac.  In  the  body  cavity,  external  to 
this  sac,  vesicles  appear,  rapidly  increase,  and  take  the  form 
of  CercaricB  ;  the  Kedia  bursts,  and  these  new  zot^ids  are 
set  free.  4.  The  Cercaria  has  a  long  tail  with  lateral  mem- 
branous expansions,  by  means  of  which  it  swims  after  the 
fashion  of  a  tadpole.  The  pharyngeal  bulb  is  followed  by  an 
cesophagus,  which,  opposite  the  ventral  sucker,  divides  ;'~the 
two  branches  ending  in  a  caecum  on  either  side  of  the  (con- 
tractile vacuoles  of  the  water-vascular  system.  These  are 
median,  the  terminal  quadrate  chamber  opening  into  an  an- 
terior circular  one,  whence  are  given  off  the  two  main  canals 
which  traverse  the  body  longitudinally,  -and  are  then  lost.  5. 
After  swimming  about  freely  for  a  while,  the  Cercaria  fixes 
itself  upon,  or  bores  its  way  into,  a  Paludina  ;  the  tail  drop- 
ping off,  and  the  body  coating  itself  with  a  structureless  cyst, 
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in  which  it  remkina  quiescaut,  but  uadeivoea  some  further 
advanoeB  in  developmeat,  the  coronal  booklets  mRkiug  their 
ftppeannoe.  6.  When  a  J'aiudina,  thus  infested,  is  swal- 
lowed by  a  water-bird  aud  digested,  the  oysts  are  set  free  la 
the  alimeutary  canal  of  the  bird  ;  sexual  organs  appear  within 
the  included  IHttoma  ^  the  body  elongates  and  narrows  an- 
teriorly ;  the  sucker  moves  nearer  the  head,  and  the  coronal 
circlets  reach  their  full  development.  The  Diatoma  gradually 
assumes  the  form  of  the  parent,  attaches  itself  by  its  booklets 
to  the  intestinal  walls,  and  acquires  complete  sexual  organs.' 
Thus  the  developmental  stages  of  Diatoma  mUitare  may  be 
summed  up,  as  :  1.  Ciliated  larva,  2.  Jiedia.  3.  Cercaria, 
4.  Cercaria,  tailless  and  encysted,  or  incomplete  JDistoma. 
o.  Perfect  tiiatoma. 

The  stages  of  transition  vary  in  different  genera.    Thus, 
several  geaerations  of  SedicB  may  intervene  between  the 


■noMlc.— il,  mnlflfld  •ponierM ; 


le  wme  mure  munlfled:  a,  outer  coat,  A,  lunar  ;  t,  d,  gvm- 
□f  dcTelopiDCiit :  O,  one  ol  the  Ronn-niMMa  more  hl^j  mag- 
tatiU!  a,  i,  ■Dckerej  e,  deu  cantj ;  d,  csid»l  apponusM. 


third  and  fourth  stages  ;  or  the  mature  animal  may  appear  at 
the  close  of  thip  stage,  having  undergone  no  Cercarian  meta- 
morphosis. 

In   Bitcephalm  polymorphs,  a  parasite   of  the  fresh- 
water muscle  (Fig.  45),  two  caudal  appendages,  which  seem 
to  correspond  with  the  tail  of  the  ordinary  (Urcari(e,  become 
>  Van  Benedea,  "  M^oira  eur  lea  Ten  Iiil«atiii*m.' 
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enormously  elongated.  They  are  converted  into  ramified 
tubes  called  sporocysUy  which  sometimes  occupy  all  the  inter- 
faces of  the  viscera  of  the  muscle.  These  develop  new 
Mucephali  by  internal  gemmation.  The  Trematode  condition 
appears  to  be  the  genus  Oasterostomum^  which  inhabits  fresh- 
water fishes. 

The  SporocystSy  Hedus,  and  Cercariie,  free  or  encysted, 
are  found  almost  exclusively  in  invertebrated  animals,  while 
the  corresponding  adult  Trematodes  are  met  with  in  the  verte- 
brated  animals  which  prey  upon  these  Ineertebratcu 

The  singular  double-bodied  IHphzoim  paradoxum  has 
been  shown  by  Yon  Siebold  to  result  from  a  sort  of  conjuga- 
tion between  two  individuals  of  a  Trematode,  which,  in  the 
separate  state,  has  been  named  Diporpa,  The  DtporpcBf 
when  they  leave  the  eeg,  are  ciliated  and  provided  with  two 
eye-spots,  with  a  smiUi  ventral  sucker  and  a  dorsal  papilla. 
After  a  time  the  DiporpcB  approach,  each  applies  its  ventral 
sucker  to  the  dorsal  papilla  of  the  other,  and  the  coadapted 
parts  of  their  bodies  coalesce.  They  acquire  fully  developed 
sexual  organs  only  this  after  union.* 

Oyrodactylua  multiplies  agamically  by  the  development 
of  a  young  Trematode  within  the  body,  as  a  sort  of  internal 
bud.  A  second  generation  appears  within  the  first,  and  even 
a  third  within  the  second,  before  the  young  Gh/rodactylua  is 
bom. 

The  Cestoidba. — ^The  Tape-worms  are  all  endoparasites, 
and,  in  their  adult  condition,  infest  the  intestines  of  verte- 
brated  animals. 

The  simplest  form  known  is  CaryophyUcBus^  found  in 
fishes  of  the  Carp  tribe.  It  has  a  slightly  elongated  body, 
dilated  and  lobed  at  one  end,  so  as  to  resemble  a  clove, 
whence  the  name  of  the  genus.  In  structure  it  resembles  a 
Trematode,  devoid  of  any  trace  of  an  alimentary  canal,  but 
provided  with  the  characteristic  water-vascular  system  and 
with  a  single  set  of  hermaphrodite  reproductive  organs. 

In  lAgtUOf  the  body  is  much  elongated,  and,  at  the  head- 
end, exhibits  two  lateral  depressions.  It  is  not  divided  into 
segments,  but  there  are  numerous  sets  of  sexual  organs  ar- 

>  Zeller,  "  Untennohungen  tiber  die  Entwickelaiur  des  Dlplozoon  paradoz- 
um."    {ZtUtehrift  far  truw.  Zoologu^  1872.) 

*  See  the  **  M^moire  but  les  Vers  Intestiiutaz,"  ISSS,  by  M.  P.  J.  Van'Beneden, 
to  which  I  am  much  Indebted  for  Informadon  reapeoting  thia  and  other  genera 
of  CttMdea  which  have  not  fallen  under  my  own  observation.  AIbo  Leuckart, 
"  Die  menachliohen  Paraaiten,**  1868;  and  Cobbold,  **  Entozoa." 
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ranged  in  longitudinal  senes.  The  openinge  of  the  genitftl 
glands  are  situated  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body.  These 
pftntaites  inhabit  fisbes  and  amphibians,  as  well  as  water- 
birds,  bat  they  attain  their  sexual  state  only  in  the  latter. 


of  tSa  liooka  oT  & 

dlcited.  A,  b«ld  I 
pnalettU;  a,TtMlMtim;  A,  roitells  ipGia  (TVm^):  a.  e*.  ef,  BplnOHCTi 
proUMdi  ( 7War*|f»a*M) :  d,  tacksr ;  e,  guiKlIOD  (t) ;  /,  Utenl.  and  a.e  _  . 
wklafTsuel ;  *.  nuniaotloiiB  of  tbe  wiiter-T»eela ;  i^  anuUinicniDK  tnmk  ;  i, 
ContnclUe  nciiiila  ;  ^ganlui  Teitlbnle;  «,  peolf  uiA  HBdercrBni ;  a,  tbeIiii; 
«,  GOmmDD  catitj  md  taicala  tmUnaiu  interior  i  p,  onrj ;  g.  atsma  ;  r,  Tiul- 
lariu  duct. 

In  the  more  typical  Ceatoidea  the  body  is  elongated,  and 
presents,  at  one  end,  a  head  provided  with  suckers,  and  very 
generally  with  chitinous  hooks,  either  disposed  circularly 
around  the  summit  of  the  head,  or  upon  proboscidiform  ten- 
tacles, which  can  be  retracted  into,  or  protruded  from,  the 
head.  Sometimes  the  head  is  produced  into  lobes;  and  very 
generally,  when  lobes  or  tentacles  exist,  they  are  four  in 
number,  and  are  disposed  symmetrically  round  the  head.  A 
short  distance  beyond  the  latter,  the  slender  body  widens  and 
becomes  transversely  grooved,  so  as  to  be  marked  out  into 
segments.  Longitudinal  water-vessels  run  parallel  with  one 
another  through  the'  body,  and  are  connected  by  transverse 
trunks  in  each  segment,  and  by  a  circular  vessel  in  the  head. 
In  Bothriocephaiiu  latua,  the  principal  trunks  are  oooupied 
by  a  spongy  reticulated  tissue. 

In  most  of  the  tape-worms,  innumerable,  solid,  strongly- 
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refracting  corpuscles  are  scattered  through  the  substance  of 
the  body  (Fig.  48,  A).  It  is  probable  that  these  are  more  or 
less  calcined  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  Similar  bodies 
which  occur  in  some  TremcUoda  were  found  by  Qapar^de  to 
be  lodged  in  dilated  ends  of  the  water-vessels,  but  it  would 
appear  that  they  are  not  so  situated  in  the  Cestoidea.^ 

The  distance  between  these  transverse  grooves,  and  their 
depth,  increase  toward  the  hinder  end  of  the  body ;  and  each 
segment  is  eventually  found  to  contain  a  set  of  male  and 
female  organs.  The  genital  organs  are  constructed  upon  the 
same  general  plan  as  those  of  the  TrenuUoda^  but  the  uterus, 
as  it  filb  with  ova,  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  ramified  sac. 
At  tlie  extreme  end  of  the  body,  the  segments  become  de- 
tached, and  may  for  some  time  retain  an  independent  vitality. 
In  this  condition  each  segment  is  termed  a  proglottis ;  and 
its  uterus  is  f  uU  of  ova. 

The  embryo  is  developed  in  these  ova  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  Trematoda;  and,  as  in  the  latter  group,  it  may  either 
be  ciliated  (as  in  ^othrioc^f>hal%ts)  or  non-ciliated,  which  last 
is  the  more  usual  case.  The  embryo  is  a  solid  morula,  on  one 
face  of  which  four  or  six  chitinous  hooks,  disposed  symmet- 
rically on  either  side  of  a  median  line,  are  developed. 


Fyg.  47.— DtagTtmi  tlluBtntiTe  of  the  Mtetlon  between  Tamta^  (ViftofretM.  OtMittriM, 
and  JB6Mnioeooom,~-A^  B,  yoanfir  Tcsnim  in  the  SooUx  stSfce.  the  latter  with  an 
enlarged  reeepUKfuhtm  SoMeii^  into  which  the  head  and  neck  are  withdrawn  in 
C,  OftHeerotu  ;  />,  Ccmurut ;  JT,  hTpothetlcal  oondition  of  iSlc/UiMMOoeuf,  in  which 
*'  Tania  heada"  are  developed  only  on  the  inner  anrfhce  of  the  priroaiy  cjsta;  F^ 
EeMnoooeeui  with  secondary  cysts;  (7,  embryo  Tomia  (after  Stein). 

If  the  egg  is  placed  in  appropriate  conditions,  the  hooked 
embryo  emerges  from  the  shell,  and  rapidly  increases  in  size. 

^  Sommer  and  Landcns.  **  Ueber  den  Baa  der  cre8ohledit«retfen  Glieder 
yon  BoOriooephaluM  latutf*  (ZtiUehr^/Or  wim.  Zi>^offie,197St).  Leuokart, 
however,  maintains  the  contrary  opinion,  "  Die  menscmlcnen  Paraaiten,"  |^ 
176. 
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After  &  thne,  a  cavity  appears  in  the  midst  of  the  ceUa  of 
irhioh  the  morula  is  oomposed,  and  a  chitinons  cutioula  is 
developed  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  embiro.  RumiBed 
water-veaseld  make  their  appearance  in  the  wall  of  the  sphe- 
roidal sac  thus  formed,  and  iu  some  cases  open  by  an  external 
pore.  There  is,  therefore,  a  very  close  resemblance  between 
this  cestoid  embryo  and  the  eporocyst  of  a  Trematode. 

When  the  saccular  embryo  has  attained  a  certain  size,  a 
thickening  and  inragination  take  place,  usually  at  one  (7i^ 
nia),  sometimes  at  many  (  Ccenurui,  £!chinococctu)  points  of 
its  wall.  The  invagination  of  the  wall  elongates  inward,  aud 
becomes  a  ctecum,  the  cavity  of  which  opens  outward.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  interior  of  this  ctecum,  and  therefore  on 
what  is  morphologically  its  external  surface,  the  hooks  of 
those  species  wbi<£  possess  them  are  developed^  while,  upon 


1/  refricOng  pirtlclee ;  B,  single 
■ht  Inner  membraninii  primciT 

ir  siulruc;  d,  *  aecondarr  cjut. 


the  side-walls,  elevations  arise,  which  become  converted  into 
suckers.     The  cscum  is  next  evaginated  or  turned  inside 
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out,  and  tbe  embryo  has  the  form  of  a  phial,  of  which  the 
eyagiQated  oaeoum  forms  the  neck.  Round  its  apex  are  the 
hooks,  and  below  these  the  suckers,  forming  a  complete  ces- 
toid head ;  while  the  sac  answers  to  the  body  of  the  phiaL 
The  original  hooks  of  the  embryo  are  cast  off  in  the  course 
of  the  process. 

If  the  eggs  of  the  Tape-worm  have  passed  into  the  aliment- 
ary canal  of  an  animal  in  which  the  worm  is  unable  to  attain 
its  sexual  condition,  the  hooked  embryo,  as  soon  as  it  is 
hatched,  bores  its  way  through  the  walls  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  eventually  becomes  lodged  in  the  connective  tissue 
between  the  muscles,  or  in  the  liver,  or  in  the  brain  or  eye. 
Here  it  goes  through  the  changes  which  have  been  described, 
and,  generally,  the  sac  undergoes  very  great  dilatation*  The 
region  of  the  wall  of  the  sac  to  which  the  cestoid  head  is  at- 
tached becomes  invaginated,  and  thus  is  inclosed  within  a 
chamber,  the  parietes  of  which  are  really  constituted  by  the 
outside  of  its  own  body.  In  this  condition,  the  animal  is 
what  is  termed  a  Cystic  toonn^  or  bladder-worm ;  and  when 
there  is  only  one  head  it  is  a  Cyaticercus.  In  the  genera 
CcenuriM  and  Echinococcu9  the  cystic  worm  has  many  heads; 
and,  in  JEchinococcus^  the  structure  of  the  cystic  worm  is  still 
further  complicated  by  its  proliferation,  the  result  of  which  is 
the  formation  of  many  bladder-worms  inclosed  one  within 
the  other,  and  contained  in  a  strong  laminated  sac  or  cyst^  ap- 
parently of  a  chitinous  nature,  secreted  by  the  parasite  (Fig. 
48). 

In  the  cystic  condition,  the  Tape-worms  never  acquire 
sexual  organs ;  but,  if  transported  into  the  alimentary  canal 
of  their  appropriate  hosts,  the  heads  become  detached  from 
the  cysts,  and,  rapidly  growing,  give  rise  to  segments,  which 
become  sexual  proglottides.  The  Tape-worms  are  rarely  met 
with  m  both  the  cystic  and  cestoid  conditions  in  the  same 
animal ;  but  the  cystic  form  is  found  in  some  creature  which 
serves  as  prey  to  the  animal  in  which  the  cestoid  form  occurs. 
Thus: 

Otstio  Fobm.  CESToro  Form. 

Oustieereua  eeUuhsa,  Tcmia  solium, 

(MuscleB  of  the  Pig)  (Man) 

Q^«Jic^cw  — - 1  Tania  medioeanellata, 

(Muscles  of  the  Ox)  (Man) 

^ftieeretu  pisiformis.  Tanior  Berrata. 

(laver  of  the  Rabbit)  (Dog,  Fox) 
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Ctstio  Fobm.  Gxbtoid  Fobm. 

Oy$ticercu$  faiciolaris.  Tcmia  cramcoUU. 

(LiFcr  of  Rats  and  Mice)  (Oat) 

(kmurm  cerebraUs.  Tcmia  ecBnurtu. 

(Sheep^s  brain)  O^og) 

Bchinococctu  veterinorttm.  Tcmia  EcMnococctis, 

fLdver  of  Man  and  of  (fiog) 
domestic  Ungnlata) 


The  embryo  of  7<Bnia  cucumerina  passes,  in  the  body  of 
the  Dog-louse  (IHchodectea  cani8\  into  a  Cyaticercoidy  or 
minute  unjointed  and  sexless  Teenia,  without  any  terminal 
dilatation.  The  dog  devours  the  louse  and  the  Cysticercoid 
becomes  a  Tcenia  cucumerina  in  his  intestine.  The  eggs  of 
the  Tcenia,  contained  in  faeces  adherent  to  the  hair  of  the 
dog,  are  in  turn  devoured  by  the  louse,  and  thus  the  '^  vicious 
circle  "  of  parasitism  is  maintained. 

The  cystic  TetraphyUidea  frequent  osseous  fishes,  their 
sexual  maturity  being  attained  in  the  bodies  of  Plagiostomes. 
The  head  is  provided  with  four  suckers  or  lobes,  which  may 
be  stalked  and  unarmed,  as  in  M:heneibothr%umy  or  furnished 
with  booklets  as  in  Acanthobothrium  ;  while,  in  Tetrarhj/n- 
chuSy  four  proboscidiform  tentacles,  thickly  set  with  booklets, 
are  retracted  into  sheaths  alongside  of  the  suckers  (Fig.  46). 

The  DiphyUidea  have  two  suctorial  disks,  two  armed 
rostellar  prominences,  and  a  collar  of  booklets  on  the  neck. 

The  migrations  of  the  PseudophyUidea  are  chiefly  from 
fishes  and  amphibians  to  water-birds,  one  genus  {Bothrio- 
eephahui)  containing  species  which  enter  the  human  body,  prob- 
ably in  the  flesh  of  ^sh-water  fishes.  The  head  has  neither 
suckers  nor  lobes,  but  is  deeply  grooved  on  either  side.  In 
JBothriocephalus  the  genital  apertures  are  in  the  middle  of 
each  segment.  The  embryo  is  ciliated,  and  swims  actively  in 
water.  Recent  experiments  tend  to  show  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  in  this  genus  may  take  place  directly,  or 
without  the  intervention  of  a  Cyaticercus  stage. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Cestoidea  are  very  closely  related  to 
the  TretncUoda,  In  fact,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  latter  are 
anenterous,  and  some  of  the  former  are  not  segmented,  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  any  absolute  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  two  groups.  It  would  appear  that  the  Cestoidea  are 
either  Trematodes  which  have  undergone  retrogressive  met- 
amorphosis and  have  lost  the  alimentary  canal  which  they 
primitively  possessed,  or  that  they  are  modifications  of  a 
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Trematode  type,  in  which  the  endoderm  has  got  no  further 
than  the  spongy  condition  which  it  exhibits  in  Convoluta 
among  the  TurheUaria^  and  in  which  no  oral  aperture  has 
been  formed ;  or,  lastl j,  it  is  possible  that  the  central  cavity 
of  the  body  of  the  embryo  Tasnia  simply  represents  a  blas- 
tocoele. 

If  the  Ceatoidea  are  essentially  Trematodes,  modified  by 
the  loss  of  their  digestive  organs,  some  trace  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  ought  to  be  discoverable  in  the  embryo  tape-worm. 
Nevertheless,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  discernible,  unless  the 
cavity  of  the  saccular  embryo  is  an  enterocoele.  And  if  this 
cavity  is  a  blastoccele,  and  not  an  enterocoele,  it  may  become 
a  question  whether  the  tape-worms  are  anythiiag  but  giffantio 
morulsB,  so  to  speak,  which  have  never  passed  through  the 
gastrula  stage. 


CHAPTER  V, 

THB    HIBUDINSA,    THE     OLiaOCH.STA,   THIS    POLTGH.ATA,    THB 

QEPHYBBA. 

The  EbsuDiKSA. — The  Leeches  are  aquatic  or  terrestrial, 
more  or  less  distinctly  segmented^  yermif  orm  animals,  most 
of  which  suck  blood,  though  some  devour  their  prey.  The 
ectoderm  is  a  cellular  layer,  covered  externally  by  a  cnitinous 
cuticula,  and,  except  in  MalacohdMay  devoid  of  cilia.  Very 
commonly  it  is  marked  by  transverse  constrictions  into  rings, 
which  are  more  numerous  than  the  true  somites  as  indicated 
by  the  ganglia  and  the  segmental  organs ;  and  simple  glands 
may  open  upon  its  surface.  One  or  more  suckers,  which 
serve  as  organs  of  adhesion,  are  developed  upon  it.  In  some 
(AcantKobdeUd\  bundles  of  setae  are  present ;  in  others  (Bran- 
cheUion)  the  sides  of  the  body  are  produced  into  lobe*like 
appendages ;  but  none  have  true  limbs,  unless  the  lateral  ap- 
pendages of  HistriohdeUa  are  to  be  considered  as  such ;  nor 
are  the  anterior  segments  of  the  body  so  modified  as  to  give 
rise  to  a  distinct  head. 

The  mouth  is  generally  situated  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
body ;  the  anus  at  the  opposite  extremity,  on  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  terminal  sucker.  The  buccal  cavity  may  be  armed 
with  several  serrated  chitinous  plates,  as  in  the  Medicinal 
Leech,  where,  there  are  three  such  teeth.  By  their  aid  the 
Leech  incises  the  skin  and  gives  rise  to  the  well-known  tri- 
ardiate  mark  of  a  leech-bite.  The  buccal  cavity  usually 
opens  into  a  muscular,  sometimes  protrusible,  pharynx,  from 
which  a  narrow  oesophagus  leads  into  a  stomach,  which  is  fre- 
quently produced  into  lateral  cseca.  In  the  Medicinal  Leech 
(Fig.  49),  for  example,  there  are  eleven  pairs  of  such  caeca, 
increasing  in  length  and  capacity  from  before  backward. 
From  the  stomach  a  narrow  intestine  leads  to  the  anus.    In 
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MalaeohdeUa  the  alimentaiy  canal  is  a  sim- 
ple tube  bent  several  times  upon  itself. 
The  alimentary  canal  is  lined  by  the  cells 
of  the  endoderm,  and  the  space  between 
them  and  the  ectoderm  is  occupied  by  the 
mesoderm,  which  contains  abundant  con- 
nective and  muscular  elements,  and  is  ex- 
cavated by  the  blood-channels,  which  some- 
times have  the  form  of  wide  sinuses,  but 
in  other  cases  are  comparatively  narrow 
vessels  with  definite  walls. 

In  the  lower  Hirudineay  as  Clepsiney 
the  sinuses  and  vessels  appear  to  form  one 
continuous  system  of  cavities  containing  a 
fluid  which  must  be  regarded  as  blood.  But 
in  the  Leech  a  distinct  pseud-haemal  vascu- 
lar system  has  attained  a  great  decree  of 
definition  and  complexity :  it  consists  of 
(1)  a  median  dorsal  trunk  ;  (2)  a  median 
ventral  trunk,  in  which  the  ganglionic  nerve- 
chain  lies  ;  (3,  4)  two  wide  lateral  longitu- 
dinal trunks  (Fig.  50).  These  anastomose 
with  one  another,  and  give  off  numerous 
branches,  which  open  into  a  rich  capillary 
network,  situated  in  the  muscular  layer  of 
the  mesoderm,  and  on  the  segmental  and 
reproductive  organs.  The  fluid  contained 
within  these  vessels  has  a  red  color,  and 
contains  no  corpuscles. 

More  or  fewer  of  the  segments  of  the 
body  are  ptovided  with  what  are  termed 
segmental  organs.  These  are  tubes  which 
open  externally  on  the  ventral  wall  of  the 
body,  while  at  their  other  extremities  they 
either  open  into  the  sinuses  by  ciliatea 
mouths  {Clepsine)^  or  form  a  closed  and 
more  or  less  reticulated  non-ciliated  coil 
(Hirudo).  These  obviously  answer  to  the 
ciliated  water-vessels  of  the  TurbeUaria 
and  Trematoda. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  cerebral  mass 
the  mouth,  proceeding  from  which,  on  each  side,  is 
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1 "  Die  menschliohen  Paraaiten."  1868. 
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sure  oonneoting  it  with  a  ventral  cord  on  whiob  gan^ia,  ooi- 
reBponding  in  number  with  the  somites  of  the  body,  are  de- 


flo.  n— A  dluninmktie  tIsw  oI  Iba  amiiK«meDl  or  tba  principal  tcrbiIb  of  the 
Isseh  <jnnii£>  BudMnoMt).  after  Gratlolet.  The  Inner  fnr&ce  oT  a  portion  of 
om-feair  oT  Iba  bodj  U  deplctod:  a,  a.  the  i«Dtnl  tranti;  t,  >',(",  the  launl 
trank  and  Ita  bnncbii :  J^  /,  the  dorul  tmnlt  aod  fti  bnochea  ;  g,  Ihe  (lender 
Uaaarene  tninka  vblcb  braocb  out  at  each  md;  A,  i,  the  traniTena  Tcntnl 
bnncheior  Ibelateial  Unokj  t  J^  ibe  bnncb  to  (be  tetlla  (a),  and  the  ■eimental 
ornn  (d)  ;  n,  branch  ttom  the  dllatatloii  on  the  Uitli  lo  (lie  parietal  pleniea ; 

veloped.  In  Malacobdeiia,  theee  cords  are  lateral  and  wide 
apart,  but,  in  all  the  other  Sirudinea,  they  come  close  to- 
gether behind  the  mouth,  and  occupy  the  middle  line  of  the 
ventral  face  of  the  body.  In  the  Leech,  according  to  Leuck- 
art,  there  are  originally  thirty  pairs  of  post-oral  ganelia,  but 
the  seven  posterior  and  the  three  anterior  pairs  coalesce,  so 
that  only  twenty-three  pairs  are  distinguishable  in  the  adult 
Nerves  are  given  off  to  the  pharynx  and  intestines,  and  the 
former  develop  special  ganglia. 

Simple  eyes  are  usually  present  on  the  anterior  or  oral 
se^ent,  and  receive  nerves  from  the  supracesophageal  gan- 
glia. In  the  Leech  these  eyes  are  situated  in  the  first  three 
segments.  Cup-shaped  depressions  of  the  integument  of  the 
anterior  segments  of  the  body,  lined  by  peculiar  glassy  cells 
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and  in  relation  with  nerves  which  terminate  in  fine  filaments, 
have  been  discovered  by  Leydig  in  several  of  the  Hirudifiea^ 

The  elongated  spindle-shaped  muscle-cells  of  the  body  are 
abundant,  and  are  disposed  in  a  superficial  circular  and  deep 
longitudinal  layer,  while  dorso-ventral  bands  pass  from  the 
dorsal  to  the  opposite  body-wall. 

Malacobdeila  and  HUtriohdeUa  are  dioecious,  but  the  other 
JSirudinea  are  hermaphrodite.  The  male  organs  consist  of 
numerous  testicular  sacs,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  body, 
and  connected  by  a  vas  deferens,  which  usually  opens  into 
a  sac,  terminating  in  an  eversible  penis.  The  spermatozoa 
are  often  inclosed  in  a  case  or  spermatophore.  The  female 
organs,  much  smaller  than  the  male,  consist  of  ovaries,  with 
oviducts  opening  into  a  vagina.  The  vaginal  orifice  is  behind 
that  of  the  penis.  In  the  Leech  the  eggs  are  inclosed  in  a 
sort  of  cocoon,  formed  by  a  viscid  secretion  of  the  integu- 
ment. 

The  observations  of  Rathke  and  Leuckart  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Nephelia^  Clepainey  and  Hirudo  show  that,  after  the 
division  of  the  vitellus  into  a  few  equal-sized  large  blasto- 
meres,  small  blastomeres  are  separated  from  the  large  ones  (as 
in  the  Ctenophora  and  Polycelia)^  and  the  rapidly-multiply- 
ing small  blastomeres  form  an  investment  to  the  slowly-divid- 
ing large  ones.  This  investment  is  the  epiblast,  and  becomes 
the  ectoderm,  while  the  included  larger  blastomeres  .are  event- 
ually converted  into  the  cells  of  the  endoderm.  At  one  end 
of  the  body  the  oral  aperture  appears,  in  some  cases  (e.  g., 
NephdU)  surrounded  by  a  raised  lip,  as  in  the  embryo  Pla- 
narian ;  and  the  embryo  passes  into  the  Gastrula  stage.  The 
body  now  elongates,  and,  on  the  ventral  face,  the  mesoblast 
makes  its  appearance  as  a  layer  of  cells,  sometimes  divided 
into  two  longitudinal  bands,  separated  by  a  median  interval. 
Three  pairs  of  segmental  organs,  which  have  only  a  tempo- 
rary existence  and  have  been  regarded  as  primordial  kidneys, 
are  developed  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  bod3\  The  meso- 
blast next  becomes  divided  transversely  into  the  number  of 
somites  of  which  the  body  is  eventually  composed,  the  divis- 
ion first  making  its  appearance  on  the  ventral  face  of  the 
body.  A  pair  of  ganglia,  probably  derived  from  the  epiblast, 
is  developed  in  each  segment. 

Thus,  in  the  Leeches,  the  segmentation  of  the  body  is  the 
result  of  the  segmentation  of  the  mesoblast,  which  becomes 

1 "  Archiv  filr  Anatomio  und  Physiologie,"  1861. 
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the  mesoderm  of  the  adult.  And  it  is  this  segmentation  of 
the  mesoblast,  and  consequently  of  the  mesoderm,  which  con- 
stitutes the  most  important  difference  between  the  Leech  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Turbellarian  and  Trematode  on  the 
other. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  development  of  a  mesoblast 
which  undergoes  division  into  segments,  the  Leeches  exhibit 
the  fundamental  character  of  all  such  segmented  Invertebrates 
as  the  chaetophorous  Annelida  and  the  Arthropoda, 

The  Olioochjsta. — ^The  earthworm  {Lumbricus)  and 
fresh-water  worms  {Naia,  TuhifeXy  Chcetogcuter)^  which  are 
included  under  this  name,  are  closely  allied  with  the  Leeches 
in  the  essential  points  of  their  structure  and  development, 
much  as  they  differ  from  them  in  habit  and  appearance. 

They  have  elongated,  rounded,  segmented  bodies,  often 
divided  by  many  superficial  transverse  constrictions  into 
rings,  which,  as  in  the  leeches,  may  be  more  numerous  than 
the  proper  somites.  There  are  no  limbs,  but  each  segment 
is  usually  provided  with  two  or  four  sets  of  longer  or  shorter 
chitinous  sets,  which  are  developed  and  lodged  in  integument- 
ary sacs.  The  outermost  layer  of  the  ectoderm  is  a  non-cili- 
ated chitinous  cuticle. 

The  mouth  is  situated  close  to  the  anterior  end  of  the 
body,  but  a  "cephalic  lobe"  not  unfrequently  projects  be- 
yond it  on  the  dorsal  side.  The  anus  is  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  body,  and  the  straight  alimentary  tract  which 
connects  the  two  and  is  lined  by  the  endoderm  is  usually 
divided  into  a  pharyngeal,  oesophageal,  and  gastro-intestinal 
portion,  the  latter  often  being  produced  laterally  into  short 
cseca.  The  mesoderm  presents  well-developed  transverse, 
longitudinal,  and  dorso-ventral  muscular  fibres,  as  in  the 
Leeches.  It  is  excavated  by  a  spacious  perivisceral  cavity, 
which  contains  a  colorless  corpusculated  fluid,  and  is  divided 
by  thin  but  muscular  mesenteries,  which  stretch  from  the  in- 
testine to  the  parietes,  and  thus  break  up  the  perivisceral 
cavity  into  partially  separate  chambers.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  system  of  pseud-haemal  vessels,  like  those  of  the  Leeches, 
provided  with  contractile  walls,  and  containing  a  red  non- 
corpusculated  fluid.  No  communication  has  been  ascertained 
to  exist  between  these  vessels  and  the  perivisceral  cavitv ; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Leeches,  they  must  be  regarded  as  a  specially  differentiated 
part  of  the  general  system  of  the  perivisceral  cavity. 
9 
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In  the  majority  of  the  segments  there  are,  as  in  the  Si- 
rudinea^  paired  segmental  organs ;  these  are  ciliated  and 
their  inner  ends  open  into  the  perivisceral  chamber. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  prae-oral  or  cerebral  gan- 
glia, continued  backward,  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body, 
by  commissures  on  each  side  of  the  oesophagus  into  a  double 
chain  of  closely  united  post-oral  ganglia. 

Large  tubular  fibres  are  imbedded  in  the  neurilemma  of 
the  ganglionic  chain  on  its  dorsal  face.  In  the  earthworm 
there  are  three  of  these — one  median  and  two  lateral — ex- 
tending along  the  whole  length  of  the  ventral  end,  but  not 
into  the  oesophageal  commissures.'  The  nature  of  these 
structures  is  unknown. 

These  animals  are  hermaphrodite.  The  generative  organs 
are  situated  in  the  front  part  of  the  body,  the  male  organs 
being  anterior  to  the  female.  In  the  aquatic  Oligocnceta 
{NaiSy  Tubifex)  the  genital  glands  have  no  proper  ducts,  but 
the  segmental  organs  of  the  segments  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained convey  the  generative  products  outward.  In  the  ter- 
ricolous  forms  (JJumbricus)  the  vasa  deferentia  are  continuous 
with  the  testes,  which  are  veiy  large.  The  ovaries,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  minute  solid  bodies  attached  to  one  of  the 
mesenteries,  and  the  oviducts  are  separate  tubes  with  funnel- 
shaped  mouths,  which  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  segment. 

In  Nats  and  Chcetogaster^  agamic  multiplication  occurs 
by  the  development  of  posterior  segments  of  the  body  into 
zoOids,  which  may  remain  associated  in  chains  for  some  time, 
but  eventually  become  detached  and  assume  the  parental 
form.  Schulze  has  observed  that  when  a  IfaU  has  divided 
into  an  anterior  and  posterior  zot^id,  the  last  somite  of  the 
former  gradually  enlarges,  and  becomes  divided  into  new 
somites,  the  anterior  of  which  give  rise  to  a  head.  A  new 
zo^id  is  thus  developed  between  the  previously  existing  ones. 
This  process  is  repeated  in  what  was  the  penultimate,  but  is 
now  the  ultimate  somite  of  the  anterior  zoOid  ;  and  again  in 
the  penultimate  somite  when  it  has,  in  the  same  way,  become 
terminal. 

As  the  Earthworm  is  a  very  accessible  subject,  it  may  be 
useful  to  the  student  to  be  furnished  with  an  account  of  some 
of  the  chief  points  of  its  organization  more  in  detail. 

The  exterior  of  the  body  of  an  Earthworm  (Lumhricua 
terrestriSj  ruheUua^  or  communis)  shows  a  number  of  close-set 

>  Gla|>artde,  **  HistologiBche  Untenuohongen  ftber  den  Begonwurm,**  1869. 
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transverse  grooves  which  divide  its  body  into  numerous  nar- 
row rings  or  segments.*  The  most  anterior  segment  is  small 
and  conical,  and  presents,  on  its  under  surface,  a  depression 
which  is  the  oral  aperture.  The  anus  is  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  body.  Behind  the  mouth,  the  successive  segments  rap- 
idly attain  their  average  size ;  but,  in  a  full-grown  worm,  a 
part  of  the  body,  into  which  more  or  fewer  of  the  segments 
between  the  twenty-fourth  and  thirty-sixth  inclusively  (29  ?- 
36,  L.  terrestris  ;  24-29  ?,  Z.  ruheUus  ;  26-32,  L.  communis) 
enter,  is  swollen,  of  a  different  color  from  the  rest,  provided 
with  abundant  cutaneous  glands,  and  receives  the  name  of 
cingtdum  or  clUeUum, 

In  the  dorsal  median  line  there  is  a  series  of  small  aper- 
tures or  pores,  one  for  each  segment  except  the  most  an- 
terior, which  lead  into  the  perivisceral  cavity ;  while  upon 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  the  eight 
apertures  of  the  organs  of  generation  are  situated.  Of  these, 
four,  situated  two  on  each  side,  between  the  ninth  and  tenth, 
and  the  tenth  and  eleventh  segments,  are  the  openings  of  the 
receptacula  aeminis.  The  openings  of  the  two  oviducts  are 
on  the  fourteenth  segment ;  those  of  the  two  vasa  deferentia 
on  the  fifteenth.  Besides  these,  all  the  segments,  except 
some  of  the  most  anterior,  exhibit  a  pair  of  minute  of>enings 
appertaining  to  the  segmental  organs  ;  and  they  are  further 
perforated  by  the  four  longitudinal  double  rows  of  setse, 
which  project  slightly  beyond  the  surface  of  the  integument, 
and  offer  a  certain  resistance  when  the  worm  is  drawn  from 
tail  to  head  through  the  fingers. 

The  body  is  invested  in  a  thin  and  transparent  but  dense 
cuticulay  perforated  by  excessively  minute  vertical  canals. 
Within  this  lies  a  thicker  layer,  consisting  of  a  reticulated 
nucleated  protoplasm,  the  meshes  of  which  are  filled  with 
a  transparent  gelatinous  substance.  This  layer  probably  rep- 
resents both  the  dermis  and  epidermis,  and  has  been  termed 
the  hypodermis.  Internal  to  it  lies  a  thick  layer  of  circular 
muscular  bands,  in  the  interstices  of  which  pigment-granules 
occur ;  and,  still  more  internally,  is  a  much  tliicker  coat  of 
muscular  fibres,  which  are  disposed  longitudinally. 

The  cavity  circumscribed  by  this  longitudinally  fibrous 
muscular  layer  is  lined  by  a  kind  of  connective  tissue.  Cor- 
responding with  the  divisions  between  every  pair  of  segments 

>  The  question  how  far  all  these  Begments  represent  somites  may  be  left 
open.  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  Earthworm  is  in  favor  of  their 
being  true  somites. 
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(except  in  the  most  anterior  part  of  the  body),  this  connectiTC 
tissue  is  continued  transversely  toward  the  axis  of  the  body, 
and  passes  into  that  which  forms  the  wall  of  the  intestine ; 
while,  on  the  ventral  side,  it  forms  an  arch  over  the  ventral 
nervous  cord  and  the  vessels  which  accompany  it.  In  the 
interior  of  each  of  these  mesenteric  e^ta^  radiating  and  circu- 
lar muscular  fibres  are  abundantly  developed,  and  the  former 
are  connected  externally  with  the  superficial  layer  of  trans- 
verse muscles. 

The  perivisceral  cavity  is  thus  divided  into  nearly  as  many 
short  chambers  as  there  are  segments;  each  chamber  com- 
municates with  the  exterior,  directly  by  the  dorsal  pore  and 
indirectly  through  the  segmental  organs,  while  fluid  may  pass 
from  one  to  the  other  by  the  supra-neural  archways. 

The  short  and  curved  setae  project  much  farther  into  the 
interior  of  the  body  than  they  do  on  to  its  exterior.  The  free 
apices  of  each  pair  are  situated  close  together,  while  their 
inner  ends  diverge  from  one  another.  Each  is  inclosed  in  a 
sac  in  which  it  is  developed,  and  to  which  the  muscles,  by 
which  it  is  protruded,  are  attached.  There  are  eight  set»  to 
each  somite,  one  pair  not  far  from  the  ventral  median  line  on 
each  side  ;  and  the  other  pair  placed  in  the  same  transverse 
line,  but  further  outward. 

The  mouth  leads  into  a  muscular  pharynx,  with  a  com- 
paratively small  internal  cavity,  which  reaches  as  far  back 
as  the  seventh  segment.  From  this  a  narrow  oesophagus  is 
continued  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  segment ; 
and  presents  three  pairs  of  lateral  glandular  diverticula,  which 
contain  a  calcareous  matter,^  in  the  region  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  segments.  Posteriorly,  the  gullet  opens  into  a 
crop,  which  is  succeeded,  about  the  eighteenth  segment,  by  a 
thickened  and  muscular  gizzard. 

Upon  this  follows  the  intestine,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  a  simple  tube ;  but  is  in  reality  complicated  by  the  invo- 
lution of  its  wall,  along  the  dorsal  median  line,  into  a  thick 
fold,  which  projects  into  the  interior  of  the  intestinal  cavity, 
and  is  the  so-called  typhloBole,  The  exterior  of  the  intestine 
and  the  cavity  of  the  typhlosole  present  a  coating  of  yellow- 
ish-brown cells. 

The  segmefUal  organs  are  greatly  convoluted  tubes,  situ- 

>  The  nature  of  thU  substance  has  reoently  been  discussed  by  M.  £.  Perrier, 
"  Etude  Bur  un  ^enre  nouveau  des  Lombrioiens.**  (^* Arohives  de  Zoologie  ex- 
p^rimentale,"  1878.) 
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ated  one  on  each  side  of  eyeij  segment  except  the  first,  and 
attached  to  the  posterior  ;nesenterio  septum  of  the  segment. 
Each  canal  communicates  internally,  by  a  wide  funnel-shaped 
ciliated  aperture,  with  the  perivisceral  cavity,  while  external- 
ly it  opens  by  a  minute  pore,  which  is  usually  close  to  the  in- 
ternal pair  of  setae.' 

A  colorless  fluid,  containing  colorless  corpuscles,  and  an- 
swering to  the  blood  of  other  invertebrated  animals,  occu- 
pies the  perivisceral  cavity  ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is 
a  deep-red  fluid,  devoid  of  corpuscles,  which  fills  a  very  large- 
ly developed  system  of  pseud-hsemal  vessels.  These  consist 
of  longitudinal  and  transverse  principal  trunks,  and  of  very 
numerous  branches  which  proceed  from  them  and  ramify  in 
all  parts  of  the  body,  except  the  cuticle  and  hypodermis. 

The  longitudinal  trunks  are  three :  one  supra-intestinalj 
which  lies  along  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
one  nUhdntestincUy  which  corresponds  with  this  on  the  ven- 
tral aspect  of  that  canal ;  and  one  &tdhneuralj  which  lies  be- 
neath the  ganglionic  cord. 

The  supra-intestinal  and  sub-intestinal  vessels  are  con- 
nected in  the  greater  number  of  the  segments  by  pairs  of  com- 
missural  transverse  trunks,  which  embrace  the  intestine,  and 
give  off  numerous  branches  to  it.  The  suprarintestinal  and 
sub-neural  vessels  give  offtransverse  trunks  into  the  mesenter- 
ic septa,  which  branch  out  into  the  muscular  layers,  and  some 
of  which  anastomose  so  as  to  form  a  second  set  of  transverse 
communications.  Moreover,  the  sub-neural  trunk  and  the 
sub-intestinal  trunk  respectively  send  branches  to  each  seg- 
mental organ,  upon  which  they  are  distributed,  and,  anastomo- 
sing, give  rise  to  another  series  of  communications  between 
the  longitudinal  trunks. 

In  the  seven  most  anterior  segments,  the  longitudinal 
vessels  break  up  into  a  network,  and  there  are  no  distinct 
transverse  commissural  vessels.  Behind  these,  and  in  the 
region  of  the  generative  apparatus,  the  commissural  vessels 
are  greatly  dilated,  and  form  from  five  to  eight  pairs  of  so- 
called  Tiearts  which  are  attached  to  the  anterior  faces  of  as 
many  mesenteries.  These  contract  from  the  dorsal  toward 
the  ventral  side. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  two  cerebral  ganglia 
lodged  above  the  pharynx  in  the  third  segment,  and  united 

« Qeffenbanr, "  Uet)erdie  sogenanntenReapiratioaBorgane  deaRegenwunna.*' 
iZtUio&^i/ur  wist.  ZoohgUy  1852.) 
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by  commissural  cords  with  the  anterior  noglia  of  the  cbain^ 
which  extends  through  the  whole  length  of  the  body  on  the 
ventral  wall  of  the  perivisceral  cavity. 

There  are  no  eyes,  nor  are  any  other  organs  of  special 
sense  known. 

The  Earthworm  is  hermaphrodite.-  The  testes  are  two 
pairs  of  large  sacs,  each  of  the  anterior  pair  being  bilobed. 
The  testes  of  opposite  sides  are  united  in  a  common  median 
reservoir,  situated  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  segments,  from 
which,  on  each  side,  ducts  take  their  origin.  The  two  ducts 
of  the  testes  of  the  same  side  unite  into  a  single  vas  deferens, 
and  these  two  vasa  deferentia  open  externally  on  the  ventral 
aspect  of  the  fifteenth  segment.  The  ovaries  are  two  minute 
solid  bodies,  not  more  than  -^  of  an  inch  long,  attached  to 
the  posterior  face  of  the  mesenteric  septum  which  separates 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  segments.  They  therefore  lie  in 
the  cavity  of  the  latter.  The  oviducts  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  ovaries,  and  opea  internally  by  wide,  funnel-shaped  aper- 
tures, situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  thirteenth  segment.  From 
these  funnel-shaped  ends  the  oviducts  are  continued,  as 
slender  tubes,  through  the  mesenteric  septum  which  separates 
the  thirteenth  from  the  fourteenth  segment,  and  open  on  the 
ventral  face  of  the  latter. 

Four  globular  spermathecas,  or  receptacles  of  the  sper* 
matozoa,  are  situated,  two  on  each  side,  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  segments,  and  open  on  the  ventral  face  between 
the  ninth  and  tenth  and  the  tenth  and  eleventh  segments 
respectively.  These  are  filled  when  copulation  takes  place, 
during  which  process  the  two  worms  are  said  to  be  bound 
together  by  a  tough  secretion  of  their  clitella. 

The  development  of  the  OligochoBta  has  recently  been 
carefully  investigated  by  Kowalewsky.  The  eggs  of  the 
Earthworm  are  laid  in  chitinous  cocoons  or  cases,  which  are 
probably  secreted  by  the  clitella.  In  addition  to  the  eggs, 
the  cocoons  inclose  an  albuminous  fluid,  and  packets  of  sper- 
matozoa. The  vitellus  is  invested  by  a  membrane,  and  con- 
tains a  germinal  vesicle  and  spot.  Complete  yelk-division 
takes  place,  and  eventually  the  blastocoele  becomes  reduced 
to  a  mere  cleft.  The  blastomeres  are  disposed  in  two  layers 
— one  consisting  of  small  and  the  other  of  large  blastomeres. 
The  embryo  thus  formed  becomes  concave  on  the  side  formed 
by  the  large  blastomeres,  until  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  sac, 
ciliated  externally,  with  an  opening,  the  future  mouth,  at  one 
end ;  the  cavity  of  the  sac  being  the  primitive  alimentary 
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oanal,  and  the  layer  of  large  blastomeres,  the  hypoblast.  Be- 
tween the  two,  a  mesoblastic  layer  appears,  but  the  exact 
manner  of  its  origin  is  not  known.  On  one  face  of  the  sac- 
cular embryo  the  mesoblast  becomes  divided  into  a  series  of 
quadrate  masses,  like  the  protovertebrsB  of  a  vertebrate  em- 
bryo, disposed  symmetrically  on  each  side  of  a  median  line, 
which  corresponds  with  the  future  ventral  median  line  of  the 
body.  Along  this  line,  the  epiblast  becomes  thickened  in- 
ward, and  the  thickening  is  converted  into  the  ganglionic 
chain.  At  the  same  time,  each  quadrate  mass  of  the  meso- 
blast is  excavated  by  the  development  of  a  cavity  in  its  in- 
terior, whereby  it  becomes  converted  into  a  sort  of  sac.  The 
adjacent  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  successive  sacs  unite, 
and  give  rise  to  the  mesenteric  septa,  while  their  cavities 
become  the  chambers  of  the  perivisceral  cavity.  The  seg- 
mental organs  commence  as  cellular  outgrowths  from  the 
posterior  face  of  each  septum  thus  formed,  and  only  subse- 
quently become  excavated  and  communicate  with  the  exte- 
rior. 

The  development  of  the  Earthworm,  therefore,  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  JUrudinea^  and  more  especially  that  of 
the  Medicinal  Leech,  in  which  the  digestive  cavity  of  the 
embryo  would  seem  to  be  formed,  as  in  the  Earthworm,  by  a 
process  which  is,  in  a  sense,  invagination.  It  would  appear 
that  the  first-formed  aperture  is  the  mouth ;  while  the  anus 
is  a  secondary  perforation ;  and  the  segmentation  of  the  body 
commences  in  the  mesoblast. 

In  the  fresh-water  OligochoEfta^  JSuaxea  and  2\tbifeXj  the 
vitellus  also  becomes  divided  into  large  and  small  blastomeres. 
The  latter  extend  over  the  larger  blastomeres,  and  form  the 
epiblast  (=  ectoderm).  A  mesoblast  (=  mesoderm),  divided 
into  two  broad  longitudinal  bands,  is  developed,  and  the  oral 
cavity  is  said  to  be  formed  by  invagination  of  the  epiblast 
between  the  anterior  ends  of  the  two  bands  of  the  mesoblast. 
In  this  case,  the  mouth  in  these  genera  is  a  secondary  forma- 
tion. The  innermost  layer  of  large  blastomeres  becomes  the 
hypoblast  (=  endoderm).* 

The  PoLYCH^fiTA. — Except  that  the  PolycJuBta  are  almost 
invariably  dicBcious  and  marine,  while  the  OligochcBta  are 
monoecious,  and  inhabitants  either  of  land  or  firesh  water,  it 

>  KowalewBky,  **  Embrjologisohe  Btudlen.*'  ("  Mdmoires  de  I'Aoad^mle  de 
fit  Fitmboxag,"  1861.) 
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is  hard  to  say  what  absolute  characters  separate  these  two 
groups.  The  lowest  forms  of  the  Polychcetay  such  as  Capi- 
tella  and  JPolyophthalmus^  might  be  regarded  as  marine  dioe- 
cious NdidcB,  But,  in  the  higher  Polychcetay  each  segment 
of  the  body  develops  lateral  processes — ^the  parapodia^  or 
rudimentary  limbs,  which  are  usually  provided  with  abundant 
strong  seise ;  a  distinct  cephalic  segment,  the  prcestomiumy 
appears  in  front  of  and  above  the  mouth,  and  beai*8  eyes  and 
tentacles ;  while  those  parapodia  which  lie  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mouth  may  be  specially  modi6ed  in  form  and  direction, 
foreshadowing  the  jaws  of  the  Arthropoda.  Ciliated,  some- 
times plumose,  processes  of  the  dorsal  walls  of  more  or  fewer 
of  the  segments  may  perform  the  office  of  external  branchicB  / 
and,  occasionally,  the  dorsal  surface  gives  rise  to  flat  shield- 
like processes,  the  so-called  elytra. 

The  following  detailed  description  of  a  very  common 
species  of  PolynOe  will  give  a  fair  conception  of  a  polychae- 
tous  Annelid,  in  which  the  highest  degree  of  complexity  of 
organization  known  in  the  group  is  attained  : 

Polynde  sguamata  is  an  elongated  vermiform  nnimal, 
about  an  inch  long,  the  body  of  which  is  divided  into  a  suc- 
cession of  portions,  for  the  most  part  similar  and  equivalent 
to  one  another,  but  presenting  peculiar  modifications  at  the 
anterior  and  posterior  extremities.  Each  such  portion  is 
properly  termed  a  somite  /  while  the  term  **  segment "  may 
be  retained  to  indicate  generally  a  portion  of  the  body,  with- 
out implying  its  precise  equivalency  to  one  somite  or  to 
many.  Thus,  then,  the  body  of  the  x^olynde  is  composed  of 
a  series  of  twenty-six  "  somites,"  terminated  anteriorly  by  a 
"  segment,"  the  pra^omium  ("  Kopf-lappen,"  Gnibe),  and 
posteriorly  by  another,  the  pygidiurriy  which  may  or  may  not 
represent  single  somites. 

If  one  of  the  somites  from  the  middle  of  the  body  (Fig. 
51,  Cy  D)  be  examined  separately,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
transversely  elongated,  so  as  to  be  about  three  times  as  broad 
as  it  is  long,  and  to  be  slightly  convex  above  and  below, 
presenting  a  deep,  median,  longitudinal  groove  inferiorly. 
Laterally  the  somite  is  produced  into  two  thick  processes, 
the  "jwiraporfta." 

Each  parapodiura  divides  at  its  extremity  into  two  por- 
tions, a  superior  and  an  inferior,  which  may  be  denominated 
respectively  the  notopodium  (Fig.  51,  i)  and  the  neuropodium 
{k)y  the  one  occupying  the  ^*  hsBmal "  or  dorsal,  the  other  the 
*' neural"  or  ventral  aspect.    The  latter  is,  in  this  species 
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BO  muoh  the  la^r,  that  the  notopodium  appears  like  a  mere 
tubercle  projeotiag  from  its  upper  miii&ce.  Is  other  Anne- 
ticltt,  however,  and  io  the  youug  state  of  Polj/nSe,  the  notopo- 
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dium  is  as  large  as  the  neuropodium.  Both  divisions  of  the 
parapodia  are  armed  with  peculiar  stiff,  hair-like  appendages 
[s),  oomposed  of  chitin,  and  developed  within  diverticula  of 
the  integment,  or  trichophoret,  in  which  their  bases  always 
remain  inclosed.  These  can  be  protruded  and  retracted  by 
muscles  attached  to  their  sacs,  and  they  vary  exceedingly  in 
form.  Three  distinct  kinds  are  observable  in  Folyn&e  alone. 
The  notopodium  and  the  neuropodiuoi  carry  eaoh  a  single, 
sharp,  style-like  aeiculum,  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of 
whioh  is  imbedded  in  the  parapodium  and  its  divisions,  while 
the  point  just  projects  at  about  the  centre  of  the  latter.  The 
nenropodial  is  very  much  longer  than  the  notopodial  aeiculum. 
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Superiorly,  the  notopodium  carries  two  trsuBverae  rows  of 
more  s^eader  organs  of  a  similar  iiatm«,  the  setcB :  the  proxi- 
mal Bet  are  much  shorter  than  the  distal,  but  even  the  latter 
do  not  attain  a  length  of  more  than  -^  of  an  inch  (Fig.  53, 

The  proximal  set  are  somen'hat  knife -like  in  shape  if  viewed 
in  profile,  consisting  of  a  comparatively  short,  straight  "han* 
die,"  by  which  they  are  imbedded  in  their  sacs,  and  of  a  thick, 
rounded,  curved  blade,  tapering  to  a  fine  point  at  its  extrem- 
ity. Close-settransvereeridges,  finely  serrated  at  their  edges, 
and  inclined  obliquely  to  the  surface  of  the  blade,  traverse 
ils  convex  anterior  circumference,  leaving  the  back  free.  The 
distal  setiB  (Fig.  63,  G)  have  a  very  similar  structure,  but  they 
are  much  elongated  and  very  slender.  The  handle  is  longer; 
and  the  blade,  little  curved  and  simply  set  on  an  angle  with 
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the  handle,  is  produced  at  the  end  into  a  long  and  delicate 
filament     The  base  of  the  blade  (E)  is  beset  with  incomplete 
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ridges,  like  those  of  the  short  setae,  but  toward  the  middle 
(J^)  these  ridges  appestr  to  encircle  the  blade  completely,  as- 
suming the  aspect  of  so  many  closely-imbricated  concentric 
scales,  before  finally  becoming  obsolete  upon  the  extremity 
of  the  seta. 

The  neuropodial  aciculum  needs  no  special  notice,  except 
that  the  extremity  of  its  trichophore  projects  as  a  sort  of 
papilla,  less  obvious  in  full-grown  specimens,  which  divides 
the  neuropodium  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  portion,  the  for- 
mer containing  about  half  as  many  setae  as  the  latter.  The 
apertures  of  the  trichophores  are  placed  between  lobe-like 
prolongations  of  the  neuropodium,  to  which  the  special  term 
of  labia  (Grube)  may  be  applied.  In  this  species  they  pre- 
sent no  remarkaole  peculiarity  beyond  their  inequality. 

The  neuropodial  setae  (Fig.  52,  (7,  2>),  although  at  first 
sight  very  different  from  tne  notopodial  setae,  are,  in  truth, 
constructed  on  essentially  the  same  plan,  the  blade  being 
short,  while  the  handle  is  proportionally  elongated.  The 
blade  is  subcylindrical  at  its  base,  pointed  and  sligntlj*  curved. 
Eight  or  nine  transverse  ridges  extend  around  about  two-thirds 
of  the  circumference  of  its  proximal  half ;'  the  basal  ridges 
are  narrow,  and  merely  serrated,  but  toward  the  apex  the 
ridges  become  deeper,  and  the  serrations  pass  into  strong 
teeth  ;  at  the  same  time,  one  side  of  the  ridge  is  elongated 
into  a  strong  point. 

Attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  parapodium  by  a 
somewhat  enlarged  base,  with  which  it  is  articulated,  is  a 
smooth,  conical,  very  flexible  filament — ^the  neuropodial  cir^ 
nt8  (Fig.  61,  c')  ;  it  hardly  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  neuro- 
podium. Again,  springing  from  the  neural  surface  of  the 
somite,  close  to  the  parapodium,  there  is  a  small  pyriform 
tubercle  (A),  divided  by  longitudinal  grooves  into  about  ei^ht 
segments.  This  is  possibly  connected  with  the  reproductive 
function. 

The  appendage  of  the  notopodium,  or  rather  of  the  noto- 
podial side  of  the  parapodium  and  somite,  varies  according 
to  the  particular  somite  which  may  be  examined.  In  some 
somites  this  appendage  is  a  cirrus  (Fig.  51,  2>,  c)  similar  to 
the  neuropodial  cirrus,  but  much  larger,  equaling  the  semi- 
fliameter  of  the  body  in  length,  and  presenting  an  enlarged 
pigmented  bulb  of  attachment  to  which  the  filament  of  the 
cirrus,  which  is  cylindrical  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length, 
and  then  becomes  enlarged  and  suddenly  tapers  to  its  extrem- 
ity, is  articulated. 
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In  the  other  somites  the  notopodial  appendage  is  a  large, 
thin,  oval  pkte — ^the  elytron  (Fig.  51,  Gy  c).  It  is  attached 
hj  a  thick  peduncle,  and  has  its  long  axis  directed  obliquely 
outward  and  backward.  The  surface  of  the  elytron  (Fig.  52, 
A)  is  covered  with  an  ornamentation  of  larger  or  smaller 
tubercular  prominences,  granulated  and  ridged  upon  their 
surface.  A  part  of  the  inner  and  anterior  edge  of  each  ely- 
tron overlaps  or  is  overlapped  by  its  fellows  for  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  its  circumference,  which  is  so  far  smooth,  but  in  the 
rest  of  its  extent  it  is  fringed  with  coarse  brownish  filaments 
OTftmbrioBj  which  arise  from  the  upper  surface  just  within  the 
edge,  and  are  obviously  outgrowths  of  the  same  order  as  the 
tubercles. 

Such  is  the  structure  of  one  of  the  middle  somites  of 
Polynde  squamata.  The  anterior  and  posterior  somites,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  and  second,  present  only  minor  dif- 
ferences, as  in  the  proportion  of  the  setce,  or  in  the  figure  of 
the  elytra.  The  first  somite,  which  contains  the  mouth,  is  the 
peristomium  ('^  Mund-Segment  "  of  Grube^.  The  parapodia 
of  this  somite  are  narrow  and  elongated  (Fig.  53,  By  (jym)\ 
they  are  obscurely  divided  at  their  extremity  into  a  rudunen- 
tary  neuropodium  and  notopodium,  and  give  attachment  to  a 
pair  of  large  peristomial  cirri  {c'  c)  f "  cirrhes  tentaculaires," 
Audouin  and  Milne-Edwards ;  **  Ftihler-cirren,"  Grube),  of 
the  same  structure  as  the  notopodial  cirri,  which  stretch  for- 
ward by  the  sides  of  the  mouth. 

The  apex  of  a  single  small  aciculum  issues  rather  above 
the  point  of  division  of  the  peristomial  parapodium,  and  two 
minute  curved  setae  accompany  it  These  have  been  generally 
overlooked  ; '  but  they  seem  to  demonstrate,  in  a  very  iater^ 
esting  manner,  the  nature  of  the  appendages  of  the  peristo- 
mial segment. 

The  second  somite  differs  from  the  rest  only  in  the  great 
elongation  of  its  neuropodial  cirrus,  which  is  directed  forward 
and  applied  against  the  mouth. 

The  peristomium  and  the  prsestomium  together  are  ordi- 
narily confounded  under  the  common  term  of  "  head.''  The 
latter  (Fig,  63,  -B,  (7,  I)  is  an  oval  segment  flattened  superior^ 
ly,  placed  altogether  in  front  of  and  above  the  mouth,  pre- 
senting on  its  postero*lateral  edges  four  dark  spots,  the  eyes^ 
and  possessing  five  cirriform  appendages,  two  pairs  and  a 

>  At  least,  in  the  desoxiptions  of  the  adult  Bdyndt,  They  are  partioQlail/ 
mentioned,  however,  by  Max  Mailer  in  his  valuable  paper,  ^''  TJeber  die  Eot- 
vickelung  und  Metamorphose  der  Poljmoon."    {Mailer's  Arehiv^  1841.) 
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single  medisn  one.  The  latter  (a),  or  the  prceatomiai  lenlacle 
("  aotenne  m^diane,"  Milne- Edwards),  is  sinular  in  etnicture 
to  an  ordinary  oitnis.  Of  the  other  appendages,  the  upper 
one  upon  each  side  (supero-lateral  pmntomiaT  oirrus,  "an- 
tenne  mitoyenne  ")  also  reaembleH  an  ordinary  oirrus  (b) ;  but 
the  lower  (infero-lateral  prfestomial  oimiB,  "  antenna  ex- 
teme  ")  (&')  is  maoh  larger,  and  ia  capable  of  extreme  elon- 
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Sation  and  contraction,'  while  the  ordinary  drri  are  merely 
exible.  Altbough  at  first  sight  probable,  yet  it  would  ap- 
pear, from  Max  Jouller'a  account  of  the  development  ot  ./Wy- 
nde,  that  these  two  appendaf^s  do  not,  like  the  two  peristo- 
mial  cirri  which  they  essentially  resemble,  correspond  with 
the  notopodial  and  neuropodial  cirri  of  a  Bingle  parapodium, 
inasmuch  as  they  arise  from  [>erfectly  distinct  portions  of  the 
prfestomium.  It  is  very  possible  that  each  represents  the 
appendage  of  a  somite,  and  in  this  case  the  prieatomium 
would  be  compKised  of  at  least  two  somites.  Whether  the 
praestomial  tentacle  indicates  another,  or  whether  it  is  merely 
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an  appendlBige  of  such  a  nature  as  the  labrum  or  the  rostmin 
of  a  Crustacean,  there  is  no  evidence  at  present  to  show. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  remark  that  thus,  in  the  Poly^ 
nde,  as  in  the  Arthropoda^  the  ^^head  "  results  from  the  modi- 
fication of  a  number  of  somites,  some  of  which  lie  in  front  of, 
and  others  behind,  the  mouth.  The  moyements  and  evident 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  inferior  prsestoroial  cirri  during 
life  indicate  that  they  perform  the  functions,  as  well  as  occupy 
the  position,  of  antennse. 

The  hindermost  segment  of  the  body,  or  pygidium  (Fig. 
51,  By  Fig.  53,  A)y  is  narrow,  and  divided  at  the  end  into  two 
supports  for  the  pygidial  (d)  cirri  which  are  as  long  as  the 
three  last  somites,  and  resemble  the  notopodial  cirri  in  form 
and  structure.  They  extend  directly  backward,  almost  paral- 
lel with  one  another,  and  with  the  notopodial  cirri  of  the  last 
somite,  which  are  thrown  backward  and  downward  (Fig.  53, 
Ay  c).  It  seems  probable  that  the  pygidium  represents  only 
a  single  somite. 

The  anus  is  not  terminal,  as  in  many  Annelids,  but  is 
seated  in  the  middle  of  a  strongly-raised  papilla  (Fig.  53, 
Ay  x)y  which  projects  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  penulti- 
mate somite ;  its  sides  are  produced  into  about  fourteen  folds. 
The  two  last  elytra  have  their  edges  excavated,  so  as  to  leave 
a  space  over  the  anus  (Fig.  51,  Ay  f). 

The  notopodial  cirri  and  the  elytra  do  not  coexist  upon 
the  same  somites ;  and  the  order  of  arrangement  of  the  ely- 
trigerous  and  currigerous  somites  is  very  curious.  The  1st  or 
peristomial  somite  is  cerrigerous,  and  so  are  the  3d,  6th,  8th, 
10th,  12th,  14th,  16th,  18th,  20th,  22d,  24th,  25th,  and  26th  ; 
while  the  2d,  4th,  5th,  7th,  9th,  11th,  13th,  15th,  17th,  19th, 
21st,  and  23d,  somites  bear  elytra,  making  twelve  pairs  in  all. 

In  no  polychsetous  Anuelid  is  the  structure  of  a  somite 
more  complex  than  in  Polyn6e  ;  and  there  are  but  very  few 
parts  not  found  in  Polynde  to  be  met  with  in  other  Annelida. 
The  careful  study  of  this  species,  therefore,  furnishes  us  with 
an  almost  complete  nomenclature  for  the  external  organs  of 
the  whole  group ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  other  forms 
of  Annelida  differ  mainly  in  the  greater  or  less  development 
and  modification  of  the  organs  which  have  just  been  de- 
scribed. A  large  proportion  of  the  Polychceta  are  like  Poly* 
nd€y  free  and  actively  locomotive  animals,  which  rarely^  fabri- 
cate tubular  habitations,  and  are  therefore  termed  Mrrdntia  / 
they  possess  a  prsestomium,  usually  provided  with  eyes  and 
feelers,  and  have  many  parapodia,  which  are  not  confined  to 
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the  anterior  region  of  the  body.  Thcj  very  generally  have  a 
proboscis,  provided  with  chitinous  teeth. 

The  singular  genus,  Tomopteria^  is  a  transparent  pelagic 
Annelid,  with  numerous  parapodia,  each  terminated  bj  two 
lobes  representing  the  neuropodium  and  notopodium,  but 
with  setsBy  two  of  which  are  very  long,  only  in  the  cephalic 
region. 

The  sedentary  Annelids  {Tiibicola)  fabricate  tubes,  either 
by  gluing  together  particles  of  sand  and  shells,  or  by  secret- 
ing a  chitinous  or  calcified  shelly  substance,  in  which  they 
remain  (e.  g.,  Protulaj  Fig.  54).  The  prsestomium  is  small  or 
wanting ;  none  have  a  proboscis ;  there  are  no  cirri ;  and  the 
parapodia  are  short  or  rudimentary.  The  branchias  are  devel- 
oped only  on  the  anterior  somites,  and  the  latter  are  often 
markedly  different  from  those  which  constitute  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body. 

In  some  {Serpulidce)  a  tentacle  is  enlarged  and  its  end 
secretes  a  shelly  plate  which  serves  as  an  operculum,  and 
shuts  down  over  the  mouth  of  the  calcareous  tube  inhabited 
by  the  animal,  when  it  is  retracted.  The  dilated  end  of  the 
opercular  tentacle  sometimes  serves  as  a  chamber  in  which 
the  young  undergo  their  development  (species  of  Spirarbis), 

The  alimentary  canal  of  the  polychastous  Annelida  rarely 
presents  any  marked  distinction  between  stomach  and  intes- 
tine, and  is  almost  always  of  the  same  length  as  the  body,  ex- 
tending, without  folds  or  convolutions,  from  its  anterior  to 
its  posterior  extremity ;  but  in  Siphonostomum  (ChlorcBma)^ 
Pectinaria  and  others,  it  is  more  or  less  convoluted.  It  is 
attached  by  membranous  bands,  or  more  complete  mesenteries, 
to  the  walls  of  each  somite,  and  very  commonly  presents  a  dila- 
tation between  every  pair  of  mesenteries.  In  most  PolycJuiBta^ 
the  intestine  acquires  in  this  way  merely  a  moniliform  appear- 
ance, but  in  PolyndBy  Aphrodite^  Sigalion^  and  their  allies, 
long  caeca  are  given  off  upon  each  side  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and,  sometimes  becoming  more  or  less  convoluted,  ter- 
minate at  the  upper  part  of  each  segment  (Fig.  51,  D)  close 
beneath,  or  in  the  branchiae,  where  such  organs  exist. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  is,  in  a  great 
number  of  the  Polychceta,  in  fact  in  all  the  tjrpical  Phrrantia^ 
so  modified  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  muscular  pharynx,  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  wall  of  which  can  be  everted  like  the 
finger  of  a  glove,  from  the  aperture  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
posterior  portion  protruded,  so  as  to  form  a  proboscis.  In 
PolynOe  aquamatay  the  proboscis  is  one-fourth  as  long  as  the 
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body,  and  its  walla  are  very  thick  and  muscular.  At  its  an- 
terior eztramity  it  is  auirounded  with  a  circle  ol  small  papil- 
Ite,  immediately  behind  which  are  four  strong,  pointed  and 
curved  homy  teeth,  implanted  in  the  muscular  wall  (Fig.  53, 
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S).  Each  tooth  has  a  little  projection  upon  its  convex  edge, 
which  is  connected  by  a  short  strong  ligament  with  the  cor- 
responding projection  of  another  tooth  ;  and  the  one  pair  of 
teeth,  thus  connected,  works  vertically  against  the  opposite 
pair.  In  Nereis^  there  are  two  powerful  teeth  which  work 
horizontally,  besides  minute  accessory  denticles.  In  St/ttis^ 
the  chitinous  lining  of  the  pharynx  is  produced  into  a  circle 
of  sharp  teeth  anteriorly,  and  there  is,  in  addition,  a  much 
stronger  triangular  median  tooth.  In  Glt/cerOy  which  pos- 
sesses a  pair  of  teeth,  the  extremity  of  the  protruded  pro- 
boscis is  covered  with  very  remarkable  papillae.  The  most 
complex  arrangement  of  teeth,  however,  is  that  presented  by 
the  JBhinicidcB,  In  JSkmice^  there  are  altogether  nine  distinct 
pieces :  two  large,  fiat,  more  or  less  calcined  portions  united 
together  below,  and  three  cutting  and  tearing  teeth  on  the 
right  side  working  against  four  on  the  left.  As  has  has  been 
already  stated,  the  tubicolar  Annelids  possess  neither  probos- 
cis nor  teeth. 

No  special  hepatic  gland  appears  to  exist  in  the  Annelida^ 
unless  the  intestinal  cseca  perform  that  function,  and  the 
secretion  of  the  bile  is  doubtless  effected  by  the  glandular 
tract,  which  extends  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  in  the  walls 
of  the  alimentary  canaL  A  pair  of  glandular  caeca,  the  func- 
tion of  which  is  not  known,  is  appended  to  the  base  of  the 
proboscis  in  Nereis, 

The  general  cavity  of  the  body,  or  perivisceral  cavity, 
which  is  included  between  the  parietes  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  those  of  the  body,  is  filled  with  a  fiuid  which  con- 
tains corpuscles,  which  are  usually,  as  in  the  Invert^ata  in 
^neral,  colorless.  They  are  red,  however,  in  Olyeeray  and 
in  a  species  of  Apneumea  (De  Quatrefages).  The  parapodia, 
the  cirri,  the  branchiie,  and  all  the  other  important  appendages 
of  the  PolychcBta^  contain  a  cavity  continuous  with  the  peri- 
visceral cavity,  and  are  therefore  equally  filled  with  the  blood. 
The  circulation  of  this  fluid  is  effected  partly  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  body  and  its  appendages,  partly  by  the  vibratile 
cilia,  with  which  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  walls  of  the 
perivisceral  cavity  is  covered. 

In  a  great  number  of  the  PolychoBta  no  part  of  the  body 
is  specially  adapted  to  perform  the  function  of  respiration, 
the  aeration  of  the  blood  probably  taking  place  wherever 
the  integument  is  sufficiently  thin ;  and,  even  when  distinct 
branchiae  ordinarily  exist,  members  of  the  same  family  may 
be  deprived  of  them.    In  Polynde  aquamoAc^  ciliated  spots 
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which  appear  to  represent  branchise,  may  be  discovered  on 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  bases  of  the  parapodia,  at  any  rate,  in 
yodng  specimens.  In  some  species  of  Jrolynbe  the  parapodia 
give  rise,  at  corresponding  points,  to  large,  richly  ciliated, 
malleiform  tubercles,  in  which  the  caeca  of  the  alimentary 
canal  terminate.  In  Sigaiiony  a  filiform,  ciliated  branchia 
depends  from  the  upper  part  of  the  somite,  beneath  the  ely* 
tron ;  and,  besides  this,  curious  little  ciliated  palettes  are 
arranged  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  parapodia,  and  upon 
the  sides  of  the  anterior  somites.  But  the  best-developed 
branchiae  among  these  Annelids  are  possessed  by  the  Amphi- 
nomidoBy  and  the  Eunicidos  among  the  ErrarUia ;  the  Tere- 
belUdcBy  and  the  SerpuUdoB  among  the  Tubicola.  In  the 
three  former  families  the  branchias  are  ciliated  branched 
plumes,  or  tufts,  attached  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  more  or 
fewer  of  the  somites.  In  the  last  (Fig.  54)  they  are  exclu- 
sively attached  to  the  anterior  segment  of  the  body,  and 
present  the  form  of  two  large  plumes,  each  consisting  of  a 
principal  stem,  with  many  lateral  branches.  The  stem  is 
supported  by  a  kind  of  internal  skeleton,  of  cartilaginous 
consistence,  which  sends  off  processes  into  the  lateral  branches. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  pseud-hsemal  vessels  in 
Polyn6e  squamatay  and,  as  Glapar^de '  could  discover  none  in 
the  transparent  P.  lunulatOy  it  is  safe  to  assume  their  non- 
existence. Claparede,  in  fact,  denies  them  to  the  whole  of 
the  AphrodUidm, 

When  it  is  present,  the  pseud-haenaal  svstem  varies  very 
much  in  the  arrangement  of  its  great  trunks  ;  but  they  com- 
monly consist  of  one  or  two  principal  longitudinal  dorsal  and 
ventral  vessels,  which  are  connected  in  each  somite  by  trans- 
verse branches.  Where  branchiae  exist,  loops  or  processes  of 
one  or  other  of  the  great  trunks  enter  them.  The  dorsal  and 
the  ventral  trunks  are  usually  rhythmically  contractile,  and 
contractile  dilatations  at  the  bases  of  the  branchi®  {Eunice)^ 
m  portions  of  the  lateral  trunks  {Arenieola)^  or  in  those 
which  supply  the  proboscis  {Eunice^  Nereis)  y  have  received 
the  name  of  «  hearts."  The  direction  of  the  contractions  is 
usually  such  that  the  blood  is  propelled  from  behind  forward 
in  the  dorsal  vessel,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  ven- 
tral vessel ;  but  the  course  which  it  pursues  in  the  lateral 
trunks  is  probably  very  irregular.  In  CMorasmay  in  which 
even  the  smallest  ramifications  of  the  vessels  are  contractile,  I 

>  '^Ann^lides  Ch^topodes  da  Golfe  de  Naples,"  1868,  p.  65. 
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have  observed  csecal  branches  dependiog  into  the  perivisceral 
oavitj  in  which  the  contained  fluid  underwent  merely  an  alter- 
nate flux  and  reflux.  Ramified  caeca  of  a  similar  kind  appear 
to  exist  in  the  oligochaetous  genera,  JEuaxea  and  Ijumbriculus, 
The  principal  trunks  give  off  a  great  number  of  branches, 
which  ramify  very  minutely  in  some  Annelids  {Eunice)  and 
may  give  rise  to  retia  .mirabilia  {NereU) ;  but  in  many  (e.  g., 
IVottUa)  there  are  hardly  any  branches  and  no  minute  capil- 
lary ramifications. 

In  many  JPolychtBta  no  segmental  organs  have  yet  been 
discovered,,  and  in  others  they  appear  to  be  represented  by 
mere  openings  in  the  parietes  of  the  body.  I  have  observed 
short  ciliated  canals  opening  externally  upon  the  ventral  sur- 
face at  the  bases  of  the  parapodia  in  PhyUodoce  viridis^  and 
there  are  indications  of  the  existence  of  similar  organs  in 
Syilis  vittata.  True  segmental  organs  have,  however,  been 
found  by  Ehlers  and  Claparede  in  many  Polychosta,  In  some 
cases  their  walls  are  thick  and  glandular,  and  thev  probably 
have  a  renal  function.  In  addition,  they  frequently  play  the 
part  of  oviducts  and  spermiducts.  Whether  the  ciliated  canal 
extending  along  the  ventral  surface  of  the  intestine,  which  I 
have  described  in  JProttUay  is  a  structure  of  the  same  order  or 
not,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Polychceta  usually  consists  of 
a  chain  of  ganglia — one  pair  for  each  somite— connected 
together  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  commissural  bands, 
which  diverge  between  the  cerebral  ganglia  and  the  succeed- 
ing pair,  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  cesophagus.  The  most 
important  differences  presented  by  the  nervous  systems  of  the 
Polyckceta  result  from  the  varying  lenfi^h  of  the  transverae 
commissures.  In  Vermilia^  Serpula,  SabeUa^  these  commit- 
siffes  are  very  long,  so  that  two  distinct  and  distant  series  of 
ganglia  appear  to  run  through  the  body,  while,  in  Nepthys^ 
the  two  series  of  ganglia  are  fused  into  a  single  cord  enlarged 
at  intervals.  Every  transitional  condition  between  these  is 
observable  in  Terehdla^  Aonia^  Olycera,  PhyUodoce^  and 
Aphrodite.  In  most  Polyckceta  a  very  extensive  series  of 
visceral  nerves  supplies  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  recognizable  organs  of  sense  in  the  Annelida  are  eyes 
and  auditory  vesicles.  The  former  are  usually  very  simple, 
consisting  of  an  expansion  of  the  extremity  of  the  optic  nerve, 
imbedded  in  pigment,  and  provided  occasionally,  but  not  in- 
invariably,  with  transparent  spheroids  or  cones.  Alciope  and 
Tbrrea  have  very  well-developed  and  large  eyes.    The  eyes 
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are  usually  confined  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body,  and 
to  the  pnestomium  where  it  exists ;  but,  in  the  remarkable 
genus  PolyophthcUmtiSf  Do  Quatrefages  discovered,  besides 


Fio.  Mb— ^,  anterior  end  of  the  nerrons  STStem  of  J^ynde  tquamaia  (nfier  Do  QoA- 
trefagee) :  a,  cerebral  saDglia ;  6,  oeBophageal  commiBBiires ;  c,  longitadinal  oom- 
misaarea  of  the  ventral  ganglia. 

Bt  anterior  end  of  the  nerroas  ■yetem  ot  Sabdla  flabtUaia  (after  De  Quatreftgee) :  a, 
cerebral  ganslla;  b.  esophageal  commlsBareB  ;  o,longitadinaI  commlFBiiree  of  the 
rentral  gangBa.  Those  of  opposite  eidee  are  united  by  long  timnaverse  commie- 
Borea. 


the  ordinary  cephalic  eyes,  a  double  series  of  additional  visual 
organs,  one  pair  being  allotted  to  each  somite.  In  JBran' 
chiomma^  eyes  are  situated  at  the  ends  of  the  branchial 
plumes.  Ehrenberg  has  described  two  caudal  eyes  in  Amphi- 
corOy  and  De  Quatrefages  has  shown  that  similarly  placed 
eyes  exist  in  three  other  species  of  Polychoetay  two  of  which 
are  closely  allied  to  Amphicoraj  while  the  other  ia  an  errant 
form,  related  to  Zumbrinereis.  These  curious  worms  are  said 
to  swim  about  with  the  caudal  extremity  forward. 

Auditory  sacs,  containing  many  otoliths,  have  been  ob- 
served upon  each  side  of  the  oesophageal  ring  in  Arenicola^ 
and  similar  organs  have  been  noticed  in  other  Tubicola  ;  but 
hitherto  their  existence  has  not  been  certainly  determined  in 
the  Mrantia, 

The  genitalia  of  the  polychaetous  Annelida  are  excessively 
simple  in  their  structure ;  indeed,  special  reproductive  organs 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  most,  the  generative  products 
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being  merely  developed  from  some  part  of  the  walls  of  ^e 
periyisceral  cavity,  in  which  they  eventually  freely  float,  mak- 
ing their  way  out  in  a  manner  which  is  not  quite  understood 
at  present ;  probably,  however,  through  temporary  or  perma- 
nent apertures  at  the  bases  of  the  parapodia.  In  many,  the 
segmental  organs  appear  to  serve  as  excretory  ducts.  As  a 
rule,  the  polychffitous  Annelids  are  dioecious ;  but  some  (e.  g., 
Protula^  Fig.  54)  are  hermaphrodite.  The  ova  undergo  their 
development  within  the  body  of  the  parent  in  some  species 
of  Eunice  ;  in  pouches  attached  to  the  body  in  Meogone  ;  in 
masses  of  gelatinous  matter  which  adhere  to  the  tubes  of  the 
vermidom  in  JProtida;  beneath  the  elytra  in  Polyn6e  cir- 
rcUa  ;  in  the  cavity  of  the  opercular  tentacle  in  some  SpiT' 
orbes  ;  while,  in  other  cases,  they  appear  to  become,  almost 
immediately,  free  ciliated  embryos. 

The  vitellus  uadergoes  division,  and  is  converted,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  OUgochoeta  and  Hirudineay  into  blastomeres 
of  two  kinds.  This  contrast  between  the  two  components  of 
the  embryo  commences  with  the  division  of  the  vitellus  into 
two,  inasmuch  as  the  first  fissure  is  usually  so  directed  as  to 
divide  the  yelk  into  unequal  portions.  Both  subdivide,  but 
the  smaller  much  faster  than  the  larger  ;  so  that  the  former 
becomes  converted  into  very  small  blastomeres,  which  grad- 
ually envelop  the  larger  blastomeres  resulting  from  the  sub- 
division of  the  latter.  The  larger  included  blastomeres  are 
destined  to  form  the  alimentary  tract ;  the  smaller  peripheral 
ones,  on  the  other  hand,  give  ride  to  the  ectoderm,  and  to  the 
nervous  ganglia.'  As  in  the  Oligochceta  and  HinAdinea^ 
again,  the  mesoblast  forms  a  thick  band  on  each  side  of  the 
median  ventral  line,  and  its  transverse  division  originates  the 
segmentation  of  the  body.  But,  generally,  the  development 
of  the  protosomiteSy  as  these  segments  might  be  called,  does 
not  occur  until  some  time  after  the  embryo  has  been  hatched. 
The  somites  increase  in  immber  by  the  addition  of  new  ones 
between  the  last  and  the  penultimate  somite. 

The  embryos  of  the  Polychmta  differ  from  those  of  the  Oli- 
goehcBta  and  Hirudinea  in  being  ciliated.  In  some  cases,  the 
cilia  form  a  broad  zone  which  encircles  the  body,  leaving  at 
each  end  an  area,  which  is  either  devoid  of  cilia,  or,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  has  a  tuft  of  long  cilia  at  the  cephalic  end. 
Such  larvae  are  termed  Atrocha, 

In  other  embryos  the  cilia  are  arranged  in  one  or  more 

>  Clapardde  and  metsohnlkoff,  '*  Beltrftge  zor  Tr«nwt»tM  der  Bntwiokelung^ 
geMtadhte  der  Chaetopoden,"  1868. 
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narrow  bands,  which  surround  the  body.  A  very  common 
arrangement  is  one  in  which  a  band  of  cilia  encircles  the  body 
immediately  in  front  of  the  mouth,  the  region  in  front  of  the 
hand  bearing  eyes,  and  becoming  the  praestomium  of  the  adult 
(e.  g.,  Polynde),  In  such  embryos,  there  is  very  commonly  a 
second  band  of  cilia  around  the  anal  end  of  the  embryo,  and 
a  tuft  of  cilia  is  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  prsestomium. 
These  larvse  are  called  Telotrocha.  In  other  cases,  one  or 
many  bands  of  cilia  surround  the  middle  of  the  body,  between 
the  mouth  and  the  hinder  extremity.     These  are  Mesotrocha. 

In  the  telotrochous  larva  of  Jrhyllodoce^  a  shield-shaped, 
mantle-like  elevation  of  the  integument  covers  the  dorsal 
region  of  the  body  behind  the  prse-oral  ciliated  ring.  In  the 
larvae  of  the  Serpulidce  a  process  of  the  integument  grows 
out  behind  the  mouth,  and  surrounds  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body  of  the'  larva  like  a  turned-back  collar.  It  persists,  as  a 
}cind  of  hood,  in  the  adult. 

Some  larvse  are  provided  with  setse  of  a  different  charac- 
ter from  those  which  are  possessed  by  the  adult,  and  which 
are  cast  off  as  development  advances. 

Many  Polychceta  multiply  by  a  process  of  zo&id  develop- 
ment, which,  in  some  cases,  appears  to  be  a  combination  of 
fission  with  gemmation ;  in  others,  to  approach  very  nearly 
to  pure  fission  or  pure  gemmation.  The  result  is,  not  infre- 
quently, the  formation  of  long  chains  of  connected  zoOids. 

The  method  of  multiplication  which  De  Quatrefages  ob- 
served in  SyUia  prolifera^  is  nearly  simple  fission,  the  animal 
dividing  near  its  middle,  and  the  posterior  division  acquiring 
a  new  head. 

In  Myriantda^  Milne-Edwards  has  described  the  occur- 
rence of  a  sort  of  continuous  budding  between  the  ultimate 
and  penultimate  segments,  in  which  region  new  segments  are 
formed  until  the  zo5id  has  attained  its  full  length. 

Frey  and  Leuckart  and  Krohn  have  shown  that  Autolytus 
prolifer  multiplies  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner;  but,  in- 
stead of  each  new  zoOid  being  formed  at  the  expense  of  an 
entire  somite,  it  is  developed  from  only  a  portion  of  one. 
Finally,  I  found  in  Protula  Dysteri  that,  when  the  Protula 
had  attained  a  certain  length,  all  the  somites  behind  the  six- 
teenth became  eventually  separated  as  a  new  zo5id  ;  but  the 
development  of  the  latter  is  not  mere  fission,  inasmuch  as  one 
of  the  earliest  steps  in  the  process  is  the  enlargement  of  the 
seventeenth  somite,  and  its  conversion  into  the  head  and 
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thorax  of  the  bud  (Fig.  54,  £),  Sars  has  described  a  similar 
mode  of  multiplication  in  his  Ftlograna  implexa^  a  verj  close- 
ly allied  form. 

In  SyUis  and  in  Protula^  the  producing  and  the  produced 
zo^ids  alike  develop  generative  products,  but,  in  AutolyttiSj 
Krohn  has  shown  that  the  primary  producing  zoOid  remains 
sexless,  the  secondary  produced  zo5ids  having  a  somewhat 
different  form,  and  alone  giving  rise  to  ova  and  spermatozoa. 

In  some  species  of  the  genus  NereU^  the  worm,  after  the 
development  of  its  genital  organs  has  taken  place,  takes  on 
the  characters  of  what  was  formerly  considered  a  distinct 
genus,  JSeteronereis ;  and  the  males  and  the  females  of  the 
same  species  of  Nereis  have  even  been  regarded  as  different 
species  of  MUeranereis,^ 

The  series  of  forms  represented  by  the  TurbeUaria^  the 
jffirudineay  the  OligochcBta^  and  the  Polf/ehceta^  illustrates 
the  manner  in  which  a  type  of  organization,  which,  in  its  * 
simplest  condition,  exhibits  but  little  advance  upon  a  mere 
Grastrula,  passes  into  one  in  which  the  body  is  divided  into 
many  segments,  each  provided  with  a  pair  of  appendages  or 
rudimentary  limbs. 

The  segmentation,  or  serial  repetition  of  homologous 
somites,  extends  to  the  nervous  system,  and,  more  or  less,  to 
the  vascular  and  reproductive  organs,  in  the  hieher  forms  of 
these  ^'  Annulose  ^'  animals ;  from  'which  a  further  extension 
of  the  same  process  of  segmentation,  with  a  fuller  develop- 
ment of  the  appendages  and  a  more  complete  appropriation 
of  some  of  them  to  manducatory  purposes,  leads  us  to  the 
Arthropoda. 

The  Gephtbsa. — These  are  marine  vermiform  animals 
without  distinct  external  segmentation  or  parapodial  append- 
ages. The  ectoderm  has  a  chitinous  cuticle,  and  is  often 
provided  with  tubercles,  hooks,  or  setse,  of  chitin  (Echiurus^ 
Stemaspis).  No  calcareous  skeleton  is  found  in  any  of  the 
Oephyrea.  The  integfument  frequently  contains  numerous 
simple  glands,  the  apertures  of  which  perforate  the  cuticle. 
In  one  genus  {StemaapU)^  two  shield-shaped  plates,  fringed 
with  setfls,  are  developed  upon  the  hinder  part  of  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  body.  There  are  external  circular  and  internal 
longitudinal  muscular  fibres  beneath  the  ectoderm.     An  inner 

>  Ehlen, ''  Die  Gattung  ffderonereU,''    {'"  GOttingen  Naohiichten,"  1867.) 
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layer  of  circularly  disposed  muscular  fibres  may  be  added. 
The  oral  end  of  the  body  may  have  the  form  of  a  retractile 
proboscis  {Prtapidiu)^  or  be  provided  with  tentacular  append- 
ages. These  may  be  arranged  in  a  circle  round  the  mouth, 
and  short  (SipunciUuSj  Fig.  56,  L,  T),  or  long  {Ph(>ronis)j  or 
there  may  be  a  single  long,  sometimes  bifurcated  and  ciliated, 
tentacular  appendage  (SoneUia),  Filamentous  appendages, 
which  are  probably  branchisB,  are  given  off  at  the  binder  end 
of  the  body  in  StemaspU  and  Priapulua.  The  endoderm  is 
usually  ciliated  throughout.  The  intestine  is  straight  in  most 
genera,  but  is  coiled  and  bent  upon  itself^  so  as  to  terminate 
in  the  middle  of  the  body,  in  Sipunculua  (Fig.  56,  I.).  In 
Phoronis  the  anus  is  close  to  the  mouth.  The  anal  aperture 
is  always  situated  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body.  There 
is  a  spacious  perivisceral  cavity,  undivided  by  mesenteries, 
which  in  some  cases  {Priapulus^  Sipunculus)  opens  externally 
by  a  terminal  pore.  In  JEchiuruB^  SoneUtcLj  I%alcu3emaj  a 
pair  .of  tubular,  sometimes  branched  organs,  which  are  ciliated 
internally,  and  communicate  by  ciliated  apertures  with  the 
perivisceral  cavity,  open  into  the  rectum.  These  appear  to 
represent  the  water-vessels  of  the  Rotifera  and  the  respira- 
tory tubes  of  the  Solothurioe. 

A  pseud-hsdmal  system  exists  in  most  (SipunculuSj  Stemas' 
pis^  Bonelliay  JSchiuruSy  and  Phoronis) j  anc^  when  fidly  devel- 
oped, consists  of  two  longitudinal  trunks— one  dorsal,  or  su- 
pra-intestinal, the  other  ventral,  with  their  terminal  and  lateral 
communications.  The  pseud-haemal  fluid  is  colorless,  or  may 
have  a  pale  reddish  tinge,  iu  most.  In  Phoronis  it  is  said  to 
contain  red  corpuscles.  In  SipunculuSy  the  cavities  of  the 
tentacles  communicate  with  a  circular  vessel  provided  with 
csBcal  appendages  ;  and  this  circular  vessel  is  said  to  open 
into  the  pseud-haemal  vessels. 

The  nervous  system  presents  a  collar,  which  surrounds  the 
Cdsophagus,  and  from  which  a  simple  or  ganglionated  cord 
proceeds  backward  in  the  ventral  median  line,  giving  off  lat- 
eral branches.  The  ventral  cord  contains  a  central  canal,  and 
the  collar  usually  presents  a  cerebral  ganglionic  enlargement. 
Rudimentary  eyes  are  sometimes  connected  with  the  cerebral 
ganglion. 

The  sexes  are  distinct,  and  the  reproductive  elements  are 
developed  either  from  the  parietes  of  the  perivisceral  cavity 
or  in  simple  caacal  glands.  In  Sipunculus^  the  ova  and  sper- 
matozoa float  freely  in  the  perivisceral  cavity. 

The  actively  locomotive  embryo  of  Sipuncult4S  (Fig.  56,  IL) 
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is  surrounded  by  a  circular  band  of  cilia  placed  immediately 
beMod  the  mouth  (  W,  W),  and  resembles  a  Rotifer  or  a  meeo- 
trochal  AnaelidaB  larva^    As  development  advances  it  loses 


Fis.  H.— ApMiciilti<itiidiu(>n«rKereralelnaiid  Ehtara).< 

I.  Tba  Ulaul  laid  open  longltodlullf— t ».  >.     T,  tenitclei ;  r,  Ibe  tour  retnetar 
—  """iprtSoMl*:  r,  ihe  polnU  at  whJih  thsj  w- -'— '  —  ■■■ "- 


re  stiBched  ti 


or  tbe  bodr ;  <*.  tnophigna ;  t,  InteatlDe ;  a.  anai ;  J.  J",  loop*  of  Iba  Inlcitlna  ; 
a.  y.  ■pHudina  or  Uia  nclnm ;  >.  faairorm  maicla  ;  w,  clUated  gruora  od  tha 
iDDtr  ilde  of  Ae  lolaMlDS ;  g,  anal  miiKia?  ;  t,  cecal  glapda ;  i.  cteca  wblch  open 
OS  each  tMe  or  tba  Deironi  cord,  aorl  »»  goneTallT  conaidercd  [o  ba  lealeB  ;  p. 
pore  at  tba  hinder  end  or  tba  bod; ;  n,  acrvoat  coid,  wblcli  eadi  In  a  lotted  gan- 
^loolc  miaa.  cloie  to  tlie  moDlb.  iDd  preaFnta  an  enlacKement.  (r*.  *I  lla  poino- 
rforand  :  m.  m\m",  mnaclaa  aaaodafed  with  tba  narvoaa  cordi- 
U.  Alarral  Slpancalut  nboat  f,  ot  an  Inch  Iodr:  d.  noutb :  a.  gallet ;  i.  oecil 
aland:  <.  iDlenIno  wllh  maaieaof  Ihttj  cellt  ;  a,aunP:  u.  ciliated  erooTeot  <ha 
iotetllna:  o.  brala  with  two  palra  of  red  ere-apota  :  n,  nervon*  con),  p,  pore; 
(,  t.  ao-called  leMea  :  W,  W,  circlet  or  cIlU. 

this  apparatus,  and  passes  graduaUy  into  the  adult  form.  In 
IVtoronia,  the  embryo  is  also  mesotrochal,  but  it  has  two 
ciliated  bands,  one  circular,  round  the  anus,  and  tha  other  im< 
mediately  behind  the  mouth.  The  post-oral  band  of  cilia  is 
produced  into  numerous  tentaculiform  lobes,  and  fringes  the 
free  edf^  of  a  broad  concave  lobe  of  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
body,  which  arches  over  the  mouth.  In  this  state  the  embryo 
I  "  Zoologinche  Beitrige,"  1861. 
10 
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is  the  so-called  Actinotrocha.^  An  invagination  of  the  ven- 
tral integument  of  the  larva  connects  itself  with  the  middle 
of  the  intestine,  and  then,  becoming  evaginated,  pulls  the  in- 
testine, in  the  form  of  a  loop,  into  the  ventral  process  thus 
formed,  which  gives  rise  to  the  body  of  the  Phoronia^  while 
the  tentacles  of  the  larva  grow  into  those  of  the'  adult. 
Schneider  has  suggested  that  the  bell-shaped  larva,  with  long 
setje,  termed  Mitraria  by  Mttller,  is  the  embryo  of  Stemaapis, 
The  affinities  of  the  Gephyrea  with  the  ISirheUaria^  with 
the  Annelida^  and  with  the  JRotifera^  are  unmistakable.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Stemaspis  should  not  be 
associated  with  the  Polychasta^  and  Sofidlia  is  in  many  re- 
spects comparable  to  a  colossal  Rotifer.  Their  usually  as- 
sumed connection  with  the  Echinodermata  is  more  question- 
able. The  circular  canal  which  communicates  with  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  tentacles  in  Sipunculua  has  been  compared  to  the 
ambulacral  system  of  the  Echinoderms,  but  the  manner  of 
its  development  is  not  yet  sufficiently  understood  to  justify 
the  expression  of  an  opinion  on  this  subject.  Krohn  has  de- 
scribed a  bilobed  organ  on  the  ventral  face  of  the  gullet  of  the 
larva  of  Sipunculus,  which  opens  externally  in  front  of  the 
ciliated  band  by  a  narrow  ciliated  duct  *  (Fig.  56,  II.,  S).  It 
has  a  striking  similarity  to  the  '*  water-vessel "  of  the  larva 
of  Balanogloasus,  which,  however,  lies  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body. 

> "  Schneider,  **  Uober  die  Hetomorpliose  der  Adinotrocha  hranc^iata," 
("  Archiv  ftir  Anatomie,"  1862.) 

>  »^  Ueber  die  Larve  des  Sipvnculut  nvdut,*^    ("  AtcIut  ftUr  Anatomie," 
1851.) 
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IHE    ABTHBOPODA. 

The  segmentation  of  the  body,  that  is,  its  division  into 
a  series  of  somites,  each  provided  with  a  pair  of  lateral  ap- 
pendages, which  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  higher 
Annelids,  is  exhibited  in  a  still  more  marked  degree  by  the 
Arthropoda.  In  these  animals,  moreover,  the  appendages, 
themselves  are  usually  divided  into  segments,  while  one  or 
more  pairs  of  the  appendages  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mouth  are  modified  in  form  and  position  to  subserve  man- 
ducation.  Segmental  organs,  at  least  in  their  Annelidan 
form,  are  wanting  in  the  Arthropoda^  and  neither  in  the  em- 
bryonic nor  the  adult  condition  do  they  ever  possess  cilia. 

The  process  of  yelk-division  may  be  complete  or  incom- 
plete, but  no  known  Arthropod  ovum  gives  rise  to  a  vesicular 
morula,  nor  is  the  alimentary  cavity  ordinarily  formed  by  in- 
vagination/ The  precise  mode  of  origin  of  the  mesoblast 
has  yet  to  be  worked  out,  but  the  perivisceral  cavity  appears 
always  to  be  developed  by  its  splitting.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  scnizocoele. 

As  with  Annelids,  the  segmentation  of  the  body  results 
from  the  subdivision  of  the  mesoblast  by  transverse  constric- 
tions into  protosomites  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ^nglionated  nervous  chain  arises  from  an  involution 
of  the  epiblast. 

The  neural  face  of  the  embryo  is  fashioned  first,  and  its 
anterior  end  terminates  in  two  rounded  expansions — ^the  pro- 
cephalic  lobes — which  are  converted  into  the  sides  and  front 
of  the  head.     The  appendages  are  developed  as  paired  out- 

•  The  recent  observatioiiB  of  Bobretzky  on  the  development  of  OnUcut  and 
AmUkum  (Hofmann  and  Schwalbe,  **  Jahreeberichte,"  Bd.  ii.,  1875),  however, 
tend  to  show  that  the  hypoblast  arises  by  a  sort  of  modified  invagination  ot 
the  primitive  blastoderm.  And  in  other  Arthropoda  there  are  indications  of  a 
Anmar  process, 
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growths  from  the  neural  aspect  of  each  somite,  and,  whatever 
their  ultimate  form,  they  are,  at  first,  simple  bud-like  pro- 
cesses. Very  generally,  a  broad  median  prolongation  of  the 
sternum  of  the  somite  which  lies  in  front  of  the  mouth  gives 
rise  to  a  labrum  ;  while  a  corresponding,  but  often  bifid  me- 
dian elevation,  behind  the  mouth,  becomes  a  fnetCLstoma. 

In  many  Arthropods,  the  haemal  or  tergal  face  of  the  body 
grows  out  into  lateral  processes,  which  may  either  be  fixed, 
or  more  or  less  movable.  The  lateral  prolongations  of  the 
carapace  in  the  Crustacea  and  the  wings  of  Jnsecta  are 
structures  of  this  order. 

In  a  number  of  Insects  belonging  to  different  orders  of 
the  class,  an  amnionic  investment  is  developed  from  the 
extra-neural  part  of  the  blastoderm  by  a  method  similar  to 
that  which  gives  rise  to  the  amnion  in  the  higher  Vertebrata, 

In  all  the  higher  Arthropods,  a  certain  number  of  the 
somites  which  constitute  the  anterior  end  of  the  body  coa- 
lesce and  form  a  head^  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  body ; 
and  the  appendages  belonging  to  these  confluent  somites  un- 
dergo remarkable  modifications,  whereby  they  are  converted 
into  organs  of  the  higher  senses  and  into  jaws.  In  many 
cases,  the  somites  of  the  middle  and  posterior  parts  of  the 
body  become  similarly  differentiated  into  groups  of  poly- 
somitic  segments,  which  then  receive  the  name  of  thorax  and 
abdomen.  The  somites  entering  into  each  of  these  groups 
may  remain  distinct  or  may  coalesce.  The  tergal  expansions 
of  the  somites  of  the  head,  or  of  both  head  and  thorax,  may 
take  the  shape  of  a  broad  shield,  or  carapace.  This  may  con- 
stitute a  continuous  whole  (e.  g.,  Apus,  Astacus)  ;  or  its  two 
halves  may  be  movably  connected  by  a  median  hinge,  like  a 
bivalve  shell  (  Cypris^  Limnadia)  ;  or,  finally,  the  tergal  pro- 
cesses of  each  side  may  remain  distinct  from  one  another  and 
freely  movable  on  their  respective  somites  (wings  of  In- 
sects). 

Limbs,  or  appendages  capable  of  effecting  locomotion,  are 
always  attached  either  to  the  head  or  to  the  thorax,^  or  to 
both.  They  may  be  present  or  absent  in  the  abdominal  re- 
gion. In  adult  Ara^ihnida  and  Insecta^  there  are  no  abdomi- 
nal limbs,  unless  the  accessory  organs  of  generation,  the  stings 
of  some  insects,  and  the  peculiar  appendages  of  the  abdomen 
in  the  JTiyaanura  and  CoUemholay  be  such. 

The  alimentary  apparatus  presents  very  wide  diversities 

*  The  extinct  TrilobUea  possibly  form  an  exception  to  this  rale. 
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in  form  and  structure,  and  in  the  number  and  nature  of  its 
glands.  The  anus,  which  is  very  rarely  absent,  is  situated  in 
the  hindermost  somite. 

In  like  manner,  the  blood-vascular  system  varies  from  a 
mere  perivisceral  cavity  without  any  heart  ( Ostracoda^  Cirri- 
pedia)  up  to  a  complete,  usually  many-chambered  heart  vrith 
well-developed  arterial  vessels.  The  venous  channels,  how- 
ever, always  have  the  nature  of  more  or  less  definite  lacunae. 
The  blood-corpuscles  are  colorless,  nucleated  cells. 

Special  respiratory  organs  may  be  absent,  or  they  may 
take  one  of  the  following  forms : 

1.  BranchicB.  Externally  projecting  processes  of  the 
body  or  limbs,  supplied  with  venous  blood,  which  is  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  the  air  dissolved  in  water. 

2.  Trachece,  Tubes  which  traverse  the  body  and  gen- 
erally open  upon  its  exterior  by  apertures  termed  stigmata^ 
and  thus  bring  air  into  contact  with  the  blood  and  the  tissues 
generally.  Saccular  reservoirs  of  air  are  often  formed  by 
dilatations  of  these  tubes. 

The  so-called  TracJieihhranchice  of  some  aquatic  Tnsect 
larvae  are  usually  laterally  projecting  processes  of  more  of 
fewer  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  somites,  containing  abun- 
dant tracheae,  which  communicate  with  those  which  traverse 
the  body  {^JiemeridcB^  PerlaridcB).  They  are  in  no  sense 
branchiae,  but  simply  take  the  place  of  stigmata.  The  ex- 
change of  constituents  between  the  air  contained  in  the 
tracheae  of  these  animals  and  that  of  the  surrounding  medium 
is  effected  indirectly,  by  diffusion  through  the  walls  of  the 
tracheo-branchiae,  instead  of  directly,  through  the  stigmata, 

as  in  other  cases. 

In  the  aquatic  larvae  of  many  Dragon-flies  {LibeUulid(B\ 
the  function  of  the  tracheo-branchiae  is  performed  by  folds  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  rectum,  which  contain  abundant 
tracheae.  Water  is  drawn  into,  and  expelled  from,  the  cavity 
of  the  rectum  by  rhythmical  contractions  of  its  walls,  so  as 
to  secure  the  exchange  of  gaseous  constituents  between  the 
air  which  it  contains  and  that  which  fills  the  tracheae. 

3.  Pulmonary  sacs.  These  are  met  with  only  in  some 
Arctchnida.  They  are  involutions  of  the  integument,  the 
walls  of  which  are  folded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  a 
large  surface  to  the  air,  which  is  alternately  taken  into,  and 
expelled  from,  their  apertures.  The  blood  is  brought  to  these 
sacs  by  venous  channels. 

The  exact  mode  by  which  the  separation  of  the  nitro- 
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genous  products  of  the  waste  of  the  tissues  from  the  blood 
is  effected  in  Arthropods  requires  further  elucidation.  In 
many,  however,  such  products,  notably  uric  acid,  have  been 
found  to  abound  in  the  corpus  (idiposum — a  cellular  mass 
which  lies  in  the  walls  of,  and  more  or  less  fills,  the  peri- 
visceral cavity — and  in  the  Malpighian  glands.  In  the  latter 
case,  they  are  conveyed  out  of  the  body  by  the  intestine. 

The  nervous  system  consists  primitively  of  a  pair  of  gan- 
glia for  each  somite,  but  the  number  df  ganglia  discoverable 
in  the  adult  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  these  primitive 
ganglia  coalesce.  There  is  usually,  if  not  always,  a  well- 
developed  system  of  ganglionated  visceral  nerves,  connected 
with  the  cerebral  ganglia  and  distributed  to  the  gullet  and 
stomach. 

Eyes  are  usually  present ;  and,  when  they  exist,  they  are 
almost  always  situated  in  the  head  and  are  connected  with 
the  cerebral  ganglia.  Among  the  Crustacea^  however,  -fifc«- 
phatisia  has  eyes  in  some  of  the  thoracic  limbs,  and  in  some 
abdominal  somites.  The  eyes  may  be  simple  or  compound* 
In  the  latter  case  there  are^  in  correspondence  with  the  num- 
ber of  parts  into  which  the  transparent  corneal  continuation 
of  the  chitinous  cuticula  over  the  eye  is  divided,  a  number 
of  elongated  bodies  which  lie  between  the  outer  surface  of 
the  ganglionic  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  and  the  inner 
face  of  the  cornea.  These  bodies  consist  of  two  parts :  an 
external  transparent  crystalline  cone  and  an  internal  j^rtV 
mcUic  rod.  The  broad  end  of  the  cone  is  external,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  the  inner  surface  of  the  corneal  facet;  its  narrow 
end  is  continuous  with  the  outer  extremity  of  the  prismatic 
rod,  which,  by  its  inner  end,  is  connected  with  the  ultimate 
ramifications  of  the  optic  nerve.  Each  of  these  crystalline 
cones  and  prismatic  rods  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  pig- 
mented sheath.' 

Distinct  auditory  organs  have  been  observed  in  Crus- 
taceans and  Insects.  They  are  not  exclusively  confined  to 
the  head.  In  the  opossum  shrimp  (Mysie)^  for  example,  they 
are  placed  in  the  appendages  of  the  last  somite  of  the  ab- 
domen. And,  in  Insects,  the  only  organs  to  which  the  audi* 
tory  function  can  be  certainly  assigned  are  situated  in  the 
thorax  or  in  the  legs. 

>  Leydig,  "  Das  Auire  der  Gliederthtere,'*  1864.  Sohulze,  **  Untenuch- 
nngen/*  1868.  Mr.  £.  T.  Newton  hu  given  a  very  good  account  of  the  struct- 
ure of  the  eye  of  the  lobster,  accompanied  by  full  references  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mtcroteopieal  S&ience  for  1876. 
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There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  antennae  of  Insects 
are  the  seat  of  the  olfactory  function,  but  no  certain  infor- 
mation of  this  head  has  been  obtained.  The  very  fine  setse 
to  the  bases  of  which  nerves  can  be  traced,  which  abound  on 
the  antennary  organs  of  Jnsecta  and  Crustaceaj  but  are  found 
in  other  regions  of  the  body,  are  probably  partly  tactile  and 
partly  auditory  organs. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  the  muscles  of  the  Arthropodaj  even 
those  of  the  alimentary  canal,  are  striated.  Those  of  the 
body  and  limbs  are  often  attached  by  chitinjzed  tendons  to 
the  parts  which  they  have  to  move.  As  the  hard  skeleton  is 
hollow  and  the  muscles  are  inside  it,  it  follows  that  the  body, 
or  a  limb,  is  bent  toward  that  side  of  its  axis  which  is  oppo* 
site  to  that  on  which  a  contracting  muscle  is  situated. 

Sounds  are  produced  by  many  Insects.;  but  in  most  cases 
they  cannot  be  properly  referred  to  a  voice,  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  applied  to  the  sounds  produced  in  the 
higher  animals,  by  the  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere  arising 
from  the  impact  of  a  current  of  air  upon  the  free  edges  of 
membranes  bounding  the  aperture  of  exit  of  the  current. 
The  chirping  and  humming,  of  Insects  often  arise  *from  the 
friction  of  their  hard  parts  against  one  another,  or  from  the 
rapid  vibration  of  their  wings  :  in  some  instances,  however, 
recent  investigations  render  it  probable  that  they  are  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  expiratory  currents  on  tense  mem- 
branes which  bound  the  stigmata. 

Agamogenesis  is  very  common  among'some  groups  of  the 
Arihropoda^  such  as  the  CruBtaeea  and  the  Inaecta^  but  has 
not  yet  been  observed  in  the  Myriapoda  or  the  Arachnida* 
It  may  be  effected  in  one  of  two  ways : 

1.  Either  individuals  which  are,  by  their  structure,  inca- 
pable of  being  impregnated  and  are  therefore  physiologically 
sexless,  though  it  may  happen  that  they  more  or  less  approxi- 
mate females  morphologically,  give  rise  to  offspring  (Cecido- 
myia  larvse,  Aphis) ; 

2.  Or  individuals  which  are  capable  of  being  impregnated, 
and  are  thus  both  morphologically  and  physiologically  true 
females,  give  rise  to  eggs  which  develop  without  impreg- 
nation. (The  queen-bee,  so  far  as  the  production  of  drones  is 
concerned  ;  many  L^doptera). 

The  cases  of  ApuSy  Daphnia^  and  Cypria^  would  belong 
to  the  latter  category,  if  it  were  certain  that  the  very  same 
females  which,  for  a  certain  period,  produce  young  agamo- 
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genetically,  at  another  time  undergo  fecundation.  Multipli- 
cation by  fission  or  external  gemmation  is  not  known  to  take 
place  in  any  Arthropod.  Hermaphrodism  occurs  as  a  rule  in 
some  few  Arthropods  (e.  g.,  the  Cirripedia  and  Tardigrada)^ 
and  as  an  abnormal  *' sport  ^'  in  sundry  Crustacea  and  in 
many  Insecta, 

In  absolute  number  of  species,  the  Arthropoda  far  ex- 
ceed all  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom  put  together.  Thus 
Gerstaecker,*  while  allowing  50,000  species  for  the  latter, 
estimates  the  number  of  species  of  Arthropoda  as  rather 
above  than  below  200,000 ;  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
these,  probably  more  than  150,000,  being  Insects. 

The  Arthropoda  are  commonly  divided  into  the  Crustacea, 
the  Arachniday  the  Myriapoda^  and  the  Insecta;  and  though 
it  is  impracticable  to  give  a  definition  which  shall  absolutely 
separate  the  first  two  groups,  it  is  perhaps  not  worth  while 
to  disturb  an  arrangement  which  has  much  practical  con- 
venience. But,  for  purely  morphological  purposes,  it  may  be 
instructive  to  regard  them  from  another  point  of  view. 

The  Arthropoda  may,  in  fact,  be  divided  into  two  series. 
One  of  these  consists  almost  wholly  of  air-breathing  forms, 
which,  if  they  possess  special  respiratory  organs,  have  either 
pulmonary  sacs  or  tracheae,  or  both  combined  ;  whOe  the 
other  includes  a  corresponding  predominance  of  water-breath- 
ing animals,  which,  if  they  possess  respiratory  organs,  have 
branchiae.  The  latter  series  contains  the  Crustacea;  the 
former  comprises  the  Arachnida,  Myriapoda,  and  Insecta. 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  higher  Arthro- 
poda, there  is  a  stage  in  which  the  body  begins  to  be  seg- 
mented, but  the  appendages  are  not  developed.  This  is 
followed  by  a  stage  in  which  appendages  make  their  appear- 
ance, but  the  antennary  and  manducatory  appendages  [gML- 
thites)  are  like  the  other  limbs:  and,  finally,  there  is  a  stage 
in  which  the  gnathites  are  completely  converted .  into  jaws. 
Now,  among  the  water-breathing  Arthropoda,  wo  trace  of 
limbs  has  yet  been  certainly  discovered  among  the  TrUo- 
bita;  in  the  Merostomata  {Eurypterida  zxiA  Xiphosura) 
the  gnathites  are  completely  pediform ;  while,  in  the  Eiiio- 
mostraca  and  Malacostraca,  more  or  fewer  of  the  gnathites 
are  so  modified  as  to  subserve  manducation  and  no  other 
function. 

1  Bronn^A  **  KUwen  mid  Ordnnngeii  des  Thiemichs,"  voL  v.,  p.  S78.  1868. 
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'  In  the  air-breatbing  series  no  completely  apodal  forms  are 
known.  The  Tardigrada  and  the  Pentaatamida  appear  to 
have  no  jaws  ;  but  the  presence  of  oral  stilets  in  the  former, 
and  the  position  of  the  hooks  which  represent  the  limbs  in 
the  latter,  throw  some  doubt  upon  this  point. 

In  the  Arachnida  and  the  Peripatidea  the  gnathites  are 
completely  pediform.  But  in  the  Myriapoda^  and  still  more 
in  the  Insecta^  the  gnathites  lose  the  character  of  legs,  and 
are  completely  converted  into  manducatory  organs.  Thus 
we  arrive  at  the  following  arrangement  of  the  Arthropoda  : 

Abthbopodi.. 
/.  Without  Gnathite$. 

TbILOBITA.  TASDiaBADA  (?)  PSNTASTOMIDA  (?) 

//.   With  Pediform  Onathita. 
Mbbobtomata.      Abaohnida.  Pebipatidea. 

///.  With  Maxilliform  Gnathites. 

£nto]io8TBAOA.  Mybiapoda. 

Malaoostbaoa.  Inseota. 


-V ' 


Water-breathers.  Air-breathers. 


*  ■  »■ 


For  the  most  part 

Of  the  four  great  groups,  the  Crustacea  are  those  which 
present  the  greatest  and  the  most  instructive  variations  upon 
the  fundamental  type  of  structure;  while  the  modifications 
of  the  InsecCa^  Arachnida^  and  Myriapoda^  are  less  exten- 
sive, and  may  be  regarded  as  of  secondary  morphological  im- 
portance. The  GrtMtacea  will,  therefore,  be  treated  of  at 
some  length,  while  the  other  groups  will  be  passed  over  more 
lightly. 

THB  CBXrSTACBA. 

Thb  Tbilobita. — These  ancient  Arthropods,  which  have 
been  extinct  since  the  latter  part  of  the  Palseozoic  epoch,  oc- 
cur in  the  fossil  state  in  great  numbers,  and  in  conditions 
very  favorable  for  their  preservation  ;  but,  up  to  this  time,  no 
certain  indications  of  the  existence  of  appendages,  nor  even 
of  any  hard,  sternal  body-wall,  have  been  discovered,  though 
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a  shield-shaped  labrum,  which  lies  in  front  of  the  mouth,  has 
been  preserved  in  some  specimens.  The  body  consists  of  a 
cephalic  skidd  (Fig.  57,  ^)  ;  of  a  variable  number  of  mov- 
ablj-articulated  thoracic  somites  (Fig.  57,  J3)  ;  and  of  ^py- 
gidiuiUy  composed  of  a  variable  number  of  the  somites  which 
succeed  the  thorax,  united  together  (Fig.  57,  C). 

Each  thoracic  somite  presents  a  median  portion,  convex 
from  side  to  side,  termed  the  axis  or  tergum^  and  two  flat- 
tened lateral  portions,  the  pleura.  The  former  overlap  one 
another  largely  when  the  body  is  extended,  the  latter  when 
it  is  flexed,  and  the  freedom  of  motion  permitted  by  this  ar- 
rangement is  so  great  that  many  Trilobites  were  able  to  roll 
themselves  up  like  wood-lice,  and  are  found  fossilized  in  that 
condition.  At  the  lateral  edge  of  each  pleuron,  the  cuticular 
substance  of  which  it  is  composed  folds  inward,  and  can  be 
traced  on  the  ventral  or  sternal  side  for  some  distance.  But 
in  the  middle  of  the  ventral  region  no  indication  of  a  sternum 
is  discoverable.  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the 
sternal  region  of  the  somite  was  of  a  soft  and  perishable  na- 
ture ;  and  that  the  thoracic  somite  of  a  Trilobite  resembled 
one  of  the  abdominal  somites  of  a  crab  in  this  and  in  some 
other  respects. 

The  glabeUum  (Fig.  57,  4),  or  central  raised  ridge  of  the 
cephalic  shield,  is  a  continuation  of  the  thoracic  axis^  the  lo- 
cation of  its  sides  perhaps  referring  to  the  number  of  primi- 
tive somites  it  represents.  The  limb^  or  lateral  area  on  either 
side,  answers  to  a  thoracic  pleuron  ;  its  thickened  jnaigin 
(Fig.  57,  1}  is  produced  into  two  longer  or  shorter  posterior 
angles  (g)  ;  inferiorly,  the  marginal  band  is  reflected  inward 
for  a  short  distance,  as  the  subfrontal  fold^  the  remaining 
sternal  area  being  incomplete.  A  median  movable  plate 
answers  to  the  labrum  of  Apus  and  Limulus.  .  On  the  occip- 
ital or  lateral  margin  of  the  limb  a  suture  (Fig.  57,  5)  com- 
mences, and,  passing  between  the  eye  and  the  glabellum, 
meets  that  of  the  opposite  side  either  in  front  of  the  latter, 
or  on  the  margin  of  the  limb,  or  on  the  subfrontal  fold,  and 
is  connected  with  the  labral  suture  by  one  or  two  sutures. 
The  limb  is  thus  divided  into  two  parts— one  fixed  (the  fixed 
gena^  Fig.  57,  a),  attached  to  the  glabellum ;  the  other  sep- 
arable (the  movable  gena^  Fig.  57,  6),  on  which  the  eye  is 
placed.  The  eyes  are  absent  in  some  genera.  In  others  they 
occur  as  isolated  ocelli ;  or  in  groups,  their  interspaces  being 
occupied  by  the  common  integument ;  or  they  may  resemble 
the  compound  eyes  of  other  Arthropods. 
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H.  Barrande '  has  succeeded  in  tracing  out  the  devel<»)- 
ment  of  some  species  of  Trilobites.     He  finds  that  the  sm^- 


,    .    .       ,  - 1;  *.  leMrablB  Bsnm  ;  0,  genii  tng^a;  fi.IhomiT, 

BUS  or  tergiun  ;  B,  plsDniii ;  O.  pjKldium  ;  9,  icrgal ;  10,  pltncu  portlou  of  tlia 
pygldlDm. 

est,  and  therefore  the  youngest,  forms  are  discoidal  bodies, 
without  any  clear  evidence  of  segmentation.  The  division 
into  sotnitea  takea  place  by  degrees,  the  number  increasing 
np  to  the  adult  condition.  It  is  poasible  that  still  younger 
conditions  may  have  escaped 'fossilization,  but  the  analogy 
of  Limvlut  BUggesta  that  these  small  discoidal  forras  really 
represent  the  condition  in  which  the  Trilobite  left  the  egg. 

Thb  Mebostomata.' — The  only  existing  representative  of 
this  division  of  the  Cruetaeea  is  the  genus  Iiimulua  (the  King 
Crabs  or  Horseshoe  Crabs),  the  various  species  of  which  are 

'  "  STBUme  Silurian  dn  centre  da  Bohjms,"  tome  <.     Trilobites.     1B£3. 
•  H.  Woodirwd, "  A  MoQ         "     "  -      -   - 

to  the  Older  Uerottonuta,"  1 
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found  in  Amerioft  and  in  the  Uolucoaa.  They  are  usually 
olaased  aa  a  distinot  order  of  the  Crustacea,  termed  JCipho- 
8ura  or  Pcecilopoda. 

The  body  of  LimiUus  (Fig.  58)  is  naturally  divided  into 
three  parta,  which  are  moyably  articulated  together.  The 
most  auterior  is  a  shield-shaped  portion,  curiously  similar  in 
form  to  the  head  of  a  Trilobite.  Its  convex  dorsal  surface  is 
similarly  divided  into  a  median  and  two  lateral  regions;  its 
edges  are  thickened,  and  its  posterior  and  external  angles  are 
produced  backward.  At  the  anterior  end  of  the  median  re- 
gion two  simple  eyes  are  situated,  and  at  its  sides  are  two 
large  compound  eyes.  The  sternal  surface  presents,  ante- 
riorly, a  flattened  aub/rontal  area,  behind  which  it  is  deeply 
excavated,  so  that  the  labrum  and  the  appendages  are  hidden 
in  a  deep  cavity  formed  by  its  shelving  walls.  The  middle 
division  of  the  body  of  LimxduB  exhibits  markings  which  in- 
dicate that  it  is  composed  of,  at  fewest,  six  coalesced  somites; 
its  margins  are  spinose,  and  its  excavated  sternal  face  lodges 
the  appendages  of  this  region. 


OnarHilna-BdivudB):  a,aal«rlar:  *,  mldSe  dlTlilonof  tiBbodj  ;  o,  lelion.rf: 
■nbrronUlaraa;  «,  inWDnalSB  j  f,  intetuue  ;  g,  aparcalnm;  A,  bnacbUbrow  >p- 

The  terminal  division  is  a  long,  pointed,  and  laterally  ser- 
rated spine,  which  is  termed  the  tdaon. 
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The  mouth  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  sternal  surface  of 
the  anterior  division ;  the  anus  opens  on  the  same  surface,  at 
the  junction  between  the  middle  division  and.  the  telson.  A 
movable,  escutcheon-shaped  labrum  projects  backward  in  the 
middle  line,  immediately  behind  the  subfrontal  area  {d)  ;  and 
on  each  side  of  it  is  a  three-jointed  appendage,  the  second  joint 
of  which  is  prolonged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  with  the 
third  a  pincer  or  chda.  The  attachment  of  this  appendage  is 
oompletel J  in  front  of  the  labrum,  which  separates  it  from  the 
mouth. 

In  each  of  the  next  five  pairs  of  appendages,  the  basal 
joint  is  enlarged  ;  and,  in  the  anterior  four,  its  inuer  edge  is 
beset  with  numerous  movable  spines.  The  attachment  of  the 
basal  joint  of  the  foremost  of  these  appendages  (the  second 
of  the  whole  series)  is  in  front  of  the  mouth  ;  but  its  pro- 
longed, spinose,  posterior  and  internal  angle  may  be  made  to 
project  a  little  into  the  oral  cavity.  The  basal  joints  of  the 
following  three  appendages  are  articulated  at  the  sides  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  inner  angle  of  each  is  provided  with  a  spinose 
process  which  projects  into  the  oral  cavity.  The  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  appendages  in  the  females  are  chelate ; 
in  the  males  of  most  species  the  second,  and  sometimes  the 
third,  are  not  chelate.  The  large  basal  joint  of  the  sixth  ap- 
pendage is  almost  devoid  of  spines,  and  bears  a  curved,  spat- 
ulate  process,  which  is  directed  backward  between  the  ante- 
rior and  middle  divisions  of  the  body.  The  fifth  joint  of  this 
limb  carries  four  oval  lamellae.  The  appendages  which  form 
the  seventh  pair,  very  unlike  the  rest,  are  short,  stout,  and 
single-jointed. 

The  eighth  pair  of  appendages,  again,  are  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character  from  those  which  precede  them.  They  are 
united  in  the  middle  line  into  a  single  broad  plate,  which 
forms  a  sort  of  cover,  or  opereu/tim,  over  the  succeeding  ap- 
pendages, when  the  animal  is  viewed  from  the  sternal  side. 
On  the  dorsal  face  of  this  plate  are  seated  the  two  apertures, 
of  the  reproductive  organs. 

From  the  inner  face  of  the  anterior,  or  sternal,  wall  of 
each  half  of  the  operculum  a  strong  process  arises,  and  passes 
upward  to  be  attached  to  a  corresponding  process  of  the  ter- 
gal wall  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  body.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  large  levator  muscle  of  the  appendage 
arises  from  the  tergal  wall  of  the  anterior  division  of  the 
body,  and  the  nerve  which  supplies  the  limb  is  derived  direct- 
ly from  the  posterior  part  of  the  multiganglionate  cord  which 
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surrounds  the  gullet  and  supplies  the  appendages  which  lie 
io  front  of  the  operculum. 

The  five  pairs  of  appendages  which  remain  resemble  the 
operculum  in  their  general  form,  and  have  ascending  process- 
es, which  are  connected  with  inward  prolongations  of  the  ter- 
gal wall  of  the  middle  division  of  the  body.  Their  nerves  are 
derived  from  the  ganglia  which  lie  in  this  region  of  the  bodj. 

Thus  there  are  altogether  thirteen  pairs  of  appendages, 
eight  of  which  are  connected  with  the  anterior,  and  five  with 
the  middle  division  of  the  body  ;  and  the  appendages  in  the 
region  of  the  mouth  are  essentially  ordinary  limbs,  the  basal 
joints  of  some  of  which  are  so  modified  as  to  subserve  man- 
ducation. 

The  determination  of  the  homologies  of  the  parts  hither- 
to spoken  of  as  the  anterior  and  middle  divisions  of  the  bcdy, 
and  of  their  appendages,  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty ;  but, 
on  comparing  the  disposition  of  the  limbs  and  their  nervous 
supply  with  what  obtains  in  the  higher  Crustacea^  it  seems 
hardly  doubtful  that  the  first  pair  of  appendages  answer  to 
the  antennules ;  the  second,  to  the  antennie ;  the  third,  to 
the  mandibles  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  to  the  maxillse  ;  and  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  to  the  maxillipedes  of  Astacus  or 
Somarus  ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  anterior  division  is  a  ceph- 
alo-thorax.  If  the  position  of  the  genital  openings  marks 
the  hinder  boundary  of  the  thorax,  the  middle  division  of  the 
body  represents  an  abdomen,  composed  of  five  somites.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the  genital  organs  open  in 
front  of  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  thorax,  as  in  female 
Podophthalmiay  and  that  the  five  somites  which  form  the 
middle  division  correspond  with  the  remaining  five  somites 
of  the  thorax  of  a  Podophthalmian.  In  this  case,  the  region 
which  corresponds  with  the  abdomen  in  the  higher  crusta- 
ceans is  undeveloped. 

The  alimentary  canal  of  Ximulus  is  very  peculiarly  ar- 
ranged. The  gullet  passes  directly  forward  and  upward, 
and  gradually  widens  into  the  stomach,  the  walls  of  which 
are  provided  with  many  longitudinal  folds.  The  pylorus  is 
prolonged  into  a  narrow  tube  which  projects  into  the  intes- 
tine. The  two  biliary  ducts  gn  each  side  are  far  apart,  and 
branch  out  into  minute  tubules,  which  form  a  mass  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  body.  The  rectum,  a 
slender  canal  with  plaited  walls,  and  very  short,  opens  into  a 
sort  of  cloaca  situated  between  the  telson  and  the  sternal  wall 
of  the  abdomen. 
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The  heart,  in  JLimulua  polyphemuB^  is  an  elongated  mus- 
cular tube,  divided  into  eight  chambers,  and  having  as  many 
pairs  of  lateral  valvular  apertures.  It  lies  in  a  large  peri- 
cardial sinus,  which,  in  its  abdominal  portion,  presents  on 
each  side  five  apertures,  the  terminations  of  the  branchial 
veins.  The  branchiae  consist  of  numerous  delicate  semicir- 
cular lamellae,  attached  transversely  to  the  posterior  faces  of 
the  five  post-opercuJar  appendages,  and  superimposed  upon 
one  another  like  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

The  nervous  system  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  very  con- 
centrated, its  principal  substance  being  disposed  in  a  ring, 
embracing  the  oesophagus ;  but,  on  closer  inspection,  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  an  anterior  mass,  representing  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  cerebral  ganglia  in  most  other  Crustacea^ 
and  of  two  ganglionic  cords  which  proceed  from  the  outer 
and  posterior  angles  of  that  mass,  and  extend  as  far  as  the 
interval  between  the  last  and  penultimate  pairs  of  append- 
ages. These  cords  are  thick,  and  lie  on  each  side  of  the 
cesophagus,  around  which  they  converge,  so  as  to  come  into 
close  union  and  almost  confluence,  immediately  behind  it. 
In  front  of  this  point,  however,  they  are  connected  by  three 
or  foiu:  transverse  commissures,  which  curve  round  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  oesophagus,  and  become  gradually  shorter 
from  before  backward. 

The  first  of  these  commissures  unites  the  two  cords  oppo- 
site the  origin  of  the  nerves  to  the  third  pair  of  appendages, 
which  I  regard  as  the  homologues  of  the  mandibles.  In  front 
of  this  point,  the  cerebral  ganglia  give  off,  from  their  ante- 
rior edges,  the  nerves  to  the  ocelli,  eyes,  and  frontal  region ; 
and,  from  their  posterior  and  under  surfaces,  those  to  the  an- 
tennules.  The  nerves  to  the  antennae  arise  from  the  cord 
close  to  the  outer  and  posterior  angles  of  the  cerebral  gan- 
glia, and  some  distance  in  front  of  those  to  the  mandibles. 
Close  behind  the  latter  arise  the  large  nerves  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  cephalo-thoracic  appendages. 

The  nerves  to  the  rudimentary  seventh  pair  of  append- 
ages are  slender,  and  arise  rather  from  the  under  part  of 
the  post-oesophageal  ganglia ;  those  which  supply  the  eighth 
pair  of  appendages,  constituting  the  operculum,  are  also 
slender,  and  seem  to  come  off  from  the  two  longitudinal  com- 
missural cords,  which  connect  the  post-oesophageal  ganglia 
with  those  which  are  situated  in  the  second  division  of  the 
body,  though  they  are,  in  truth,  only  united  in  one  sheath 
with  them  for  a  short  distance,  and  can  be  readily  traced  to 
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the  post-oesophageal  ganglia,  internal  to  the  nerves  of  the 
seventh  pair  of  appendages.  The  longitudinal  commissures 
are  very  long,  and  are  inclosed  in  a  continuation  of  the  same 
sheath  ;  they  pass  back  into  the  second  division  of  the  body, 
and  there  present  four  ganglionic  enlargements,  whence  the 
nerves  of  the  post-opercular  appendages  proceed.  The  last 
of  these  ganglia  is  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  appears 
to  consist  of  several  confluent  masses.  The  nerves  diverge 
from  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  a  cauda  equina. 

The  reproductive  organs  of  both  sexes  consist  of  a  mass 
of  glandular  csoca,  which  ramify  through  the  body  amid  the 
hepatic  tubules,  and  eventually  open  on  papillsa  situated  on 
the  posterior  face  of  the  operculum.  The  males  are  much 
smaller  than  the  females,  and  present,  in  many  species,  an 
external  sexual  distinction  in  the  peculiarity  of  their  second 
and  third  appendages  already  referred  to. 

The  young  of  Limtdua  acquires  all  its  characteristic 
features  while  still  within  the  egg.  The  interesting  obser- 
vations of  A.  Dohm  *  have  shown  that,  in  an  early  stage,  the 
embryo  is  provided  with  the  nine  anterior  pairs  of  append- 
ages, and  is  marked  out  into  fourteen  somites  by  transverse 
grooves  upon  its  sternal  face.  The  body  has  the  form  of  a 
thick  rounded  disk,  divided  into  an  anterior  shield  composed 
of  six  somites,  and  a  posterior,  likewise  shield-shaped  region, 
formed  by  the  union  of  eight  somites.  The  telson  has  not 
made  its  appearance.  In  this  condition,  its  resemblance, 
apart  from  the  limbs,  to  such  a  Trilobite  as  Trinudexis  is,  as 
Dohm  points  out,  most  remarkable. 

The  Xtphosura  were  represented  in  the  Carboniferous 
epoch  {Bellinurus). 

The  Eurypterida  (Fig.  69)  are  extinct  Crustacea  of  Pa- 
beozoic  (Silurian)  age,  which  sometimes  attain  a  very  large 
size  and  in  many  respects  resemble  IdmuluB^  while,  in  others, 
they  present  approximations  to  other  Vrustaceay  especially 
the  Uopepoda,  An  anterior,  eye-bearing,  shield-shaped  di: 
vision  of  the  body  is  succeeded  by  a  number  (12  or  more) 
of  free  somites,  and  the  body  is  ended  by  a  broad,  or  narrow 
and  spine-like,  telson.     Five  pairs,  at  most,  of  limbs,  pro- 

1 «« Untersnohungen  fiber  Bau  und  Entwickelung  der  ArtHropoden."  (Jena- 
iaeh4  ZeiUehrifiy  Bd.  vi.^  iSm  also  the  observations  of  Lockwood  and  Packard, 
Anuriean  Naturali&t^  vol.  iv.,  1871,  vol.  vii.,  1878,  and  **  Memoirs  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,"  1872 :  with  the  discussion  of  the  systematio  place 
of  ZtmnZiM  by  £.  Van  Beneden,  Jimrnal  d$  Zodogit^  1878. 
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Tided  ■with  toothed  basal  joints,  are  attached  to  the  sternal 
surface  of  the  shield,  and  the  mouth  is  covered,  behind  them 
by  a  lawe  oval  plate  which  appears  to  represent  a  meta- 
■lotna  (Fig.  59,  B,  g).  Some  of  the  anterior  limbs  are  fre- 
quently chelate  {Pt^gotus) ;  the  terminal  joints  of  the  most 


ha.  G0.— Atrnftrw  rtnOeit  (»na  mnAtym*W.^—A,  doraU  trpecL  B,  voitnl 
■n>ect.  Clh,  the  ceplwfctboriclc  rtileld  b™riDg  a.  the  wei,  and  B,  c,  d,  4,f,  lh« 
loniDMHIrallinha;  I'.leliOD;  ;,  U»  mstutom*;  A,  Um  tUfutl  pUtuoIuia  ui- 


posterior  pair  are  generally  expanded  and  paddle-lihe.  The 
Integument  often  presents  a  peculiar  sculpture,  simulating 
minute  scales.  The  sternal  surface  of  one  or  more  of  the 
anterior  free  somites  is  occupied  by  a  broad  plate,  with  a 
median  lobe,  and  two  laterally-expanded  side-lobes  (Fig.  69, 

a  den  obcnilurisalicn  Scbjahtun  der  losel 
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J3,  h)j  haying  a  remote  resemblaDce  to  the  operculum  of 
Limuku. 

The  Entomostraca. — All  the  remaining  Crustacea  have 
completely  specialized  jaws;  and  as  many  as  six  pairs  of 
appendages  may  be  converted  into  gnathites. 

In  the  Entomoatracaj  if  the  body  possesses  an  abdomen 
(reckoning  as  such  the  somites  which  lie  behind  the  genital 
aperture),  its  somites  are  devoid  of  appendages.  Moreover, 
the  somites,  counting  that  which  bears  the  eyes  as  the  first, 
are  more  or  fewer  than  twenty.  There  are  never  more  than 
three  pairs  of  gnathites.  The  embryo  almost  always  leaves 
the  ef^g  in  the  condition  of  a  Nduplius  /  that  is,  an  oval 
body,  provided  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  appendages,  which 
become  converted  into  antennary  organs  and  gnathites  in  the 
adult.  The  division  of  the  Mitomostraca  comprises  the 
Copepoda^  the  Epizoa^  the  Branchiopoday  the  Ostracoda^ 
and  the  Pectostraca. 

The  Copepoda. — In  these  JShUomoatraca^  which  come 
nearest  to  the  JEturypterida^  the  cephalic  shield,  which  is  dis- 
coidal  and  not  folded  longitudinally,  is  succeeded  by  a  certain 
number  of  free  thoracic  and  abdominal  somites.  The  anten- 
nules  and  antennae  are  large,  and,  as  in  the  MjLrypterida^  are 
organs  of  locomotion  and  sometimes  of  prehension.  The  an- 
terior thoracic  members  are  converted  into  foot- jaws ;  the 
posterior  serve  as  paddles,  the  limbs  of  each  pair  being  often 
united  together  in  the  middle  line,  as  in  X/imulus,  The  em- 
bryo leaves  the  egg  as  a  Nauplvus. 

The  various  species  of  the  genus  Cyclops^  which  abound 
in  fresh  water,  afford  excellent  illustrations  of  the  structure  of 
the  Copepoda, 

The  minute  animal  (Fig.  60)  is  shaped  something  like  a 
split  pear,  the  larger  end  corresponding  with  the  head,  and 
the  convex  side  with  the  dorsal  surface.  The  anterior  third 
of  the  body  is  covered  by  a  large  carapace,  which,  at  the  sides, 
extends  downward  as  a  free  fold  over  the  bases  of  the  ap- 
pendages, but  is  hardly  at  all  free  posteriorly.  Anteriorly, 
m  the  middle  line,  it  curves  forward  and  downward,  and  is 
produced  into  a  short  rostrum,  on  each  side  of  which  a  con- 
siderable excavation  lodges  the  base  of  the  long  antennule, 
by  the  vigorous  oar-like  strokes  of  which  the  animal  darts 
through  the  water.  At  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  head, 
the  double,  black,  median  eye,  which,  unless  veiy  closely  ex- 


amined,  appears  single,  shines  through  the  carapace,  and  at 
the  sides  of  the  latter,  two  coiled  tubes  with  clear  contents, 
the  BO-called  ahelirglands,  are  seen. 

Four  distiuGt  and  movable  somites  succeed  the  carapace, 
and  gradually  diminish  in  diameter.  The  body  then  suddenly 
enlarges,  ftnd  becomes  divided,  in  the  female,  into  four  seg- 
ments, the  last  of  which  gives  attachment  to  two  long  setose 
styles,  which  possibly  represent  another  somite.  1'here  is  a 
well-developed  and  prominent  labrum  (or  conjoined  epistoma 
and  labrum)  in  front  of  the  mouth,  and  behind  it  is  a  bilobed 
metastoma.     The  first  pair  of  appendages  are  the  long  and 
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many-jointed  antennulee,  which  are  the  chief  organs  of  loco- 
motion. These  are  succeeded  by  the  short  and  few-jointed 
antennie.  The  third  pair  of  appendages,  or  first  pair  of  gna- 
thites,  differ  from  the  corresponding  limb  in  Xtm»Ajs  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  greater  part  of  the  appendage  to  a  rudiment 
terminated  by  setffi,  while  the  strong  basal  part  is  the  princi- 
pal gnathite  or  mandible.  The  second  pair  of  gnathites  are 
strong  and  incurved  ;  following  upon  these  is  a  third  pair  of 
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appendages,  each  divided  into  two  portions,  an  inner  and  an 
outer.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  larger,  and  is  so  constructed 
that  the  three  distal  articulations  can  be  bent  back  upon  the 
proximal  ones,  and  opposed  to  the  internal  division,  consti- 
tuting a  prehensile  organ,  the  ^'  hand  "  of  Jurine/  Thus  the 
gnathites  of  Cyclops  are  a  pair  of  mandibles  followed  by  two 
pairs  of  maxillse.  At  some  distance  behind  the  third  pair  of 
gnathites  the  first  pair  of  thoracic  appendages  is  attached  to 
the  hinder  part  of  the  cephalo-thorax.  £^h  consists  of  a  two- 
jointed  basal  part  (protopodite)^  terminated  by  two  three- 
jointed  divisions  {excpodite  and  endopodite).  Three  similar 
pairs  are  appended  to  the  three  anterior  free  somites,  while 
a  fifth  rudimentary  pair  is  connected  with  the  next  and  small- 
est of  these  somites.  The  suddenly-enlarged  following  segv 
ment  of  the  body  carries  the  apertures  of  the  reproductive 
organs  in  the  female,  and  supports  the  ovisacs.  It  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  first  abdominal  somite  ;  but,  according 
to  Claus,  it  is  composed  of  two  distinct  somites,  which  be* 
come  united  only  after  the  last  moult. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  straight  and  simple,  and  without 
any  distinct  liver.  There  is  no  heart  nor  any  special  respire* 
tory  organ. 

The  single  ovair,  situated  in  the  thorax,  is  provided  with 
two  oviducts,  which  open  on  the  sides  of  the  coalesced  first 
and  second  abdominal  somites.  On  the  ventral  face,  between 
the  apertures  of  the  oviducts,  is  the  median  aperture  of  a 
colleterial  gland  which  secretes  the  viscid  matter  which  forms 
the  coat  of  the  ovisac.  Short  lateral  ducts  connect  the  gland 
with  the  extremities  of  the  oviducts. 

The  male  is  much  smaller  than  the  female,  and  the  two 
enlarged  somites  of  the  abdomen  remain  distinct.  There  i& 
a  single  testis  provided  with  two  vasa  deferentia.  A  special- 
ly glandular  portion  of  the  latter  secretes  the  material  of 
the  spermatophores,  or  cases  in  which  the  spermatozoa  are 
inclosed.  The  antennae  are  thickened,  and  provided  with  a 
peculiar  hinge-joint,  bv  means  of  which  the  male  firmly 
seizes  the  fourth  pair  of  swimming-legs  of  the  female  during 
copulation,  and  then,  bending  up  his  abdomen,  deposits  two 
of  the  spermatophores  on  the  median  opening  of  the  colle^ 

>  That  these  are  two  divisions  of  the  third  ^athite,  and  not  two  Beparate 
appendai^es^  haa  been  demonstrated  by  tracing  oat  their  development.  (Claus, 
**  Organization  und  Verwandtschafl  aer  Copepodeo/*  Wursiburger  natuncist, 
ZeU&chri/tj  1862.)  Under  these  circomstancea  I  do  not  know  why  thej  ahotdd 
be  termed  ^^  maxillipedes." 
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terial  gland,  into  which  the  spermatozoa  pass  on  their  way  to 
the  oviducts.  The  gland  thus  plays  the  part  of  a  sperma- 
theca.  The  eggs  are  carried  about  in  the  ovisacs  until  they 
are  hatched. 

The  vitellus  undergoes  complete  division,  and  a  morula 
results,  the  blastomeres  of  which  soon  become  differentiated 
into  a  superficial  epiblast,  surrounding  a  deeper-colored  mass, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  hypoblast  and  mesoblast.  The  whole 
embryo  then  becomes  divided  by  two  constrictions  into  three 
segments,  and  the  hjpoblast  arises  bv  delamination  around 
a  central  cavity,  which  becomes  the  alimentary  canal.  There 
is  a  large  labrum  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  first  segment  in 
front  of  the  mouth.  The  eye  appears  on  the  tergal  aspect  of 
the  most  anterior  segment,  as  two  pigment-spots  which  soon 
coalesce  into  one;  and  a  pair  of  Jointed  setose  limbs  grows 
out  of  each  segment.  In  this  Jfau^ius^ttite  the  young  Cy- 
clops leaves  the  egg. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  body  elongates  and  becomes 
divided  into  the  somites  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  from 
which  their  respective  appendages  bud  out ;  and  these 
changes  are  accompanied  by  exuviation  of  the  cuticle.  The 
three  pairs  of  appendages  of  the  Nauplius  are  converted  into 
the  anteiinules,  antennse,  and  mandibles  of  the  adult. 

There  are  a  few  other  fresh-water  and  many  marine 
genera  of  Copepoda,  Among  the  latter,  the  PonteUidm  are 
remarkable  for  the  separation  of  that  part  of  the  head  which 
bears  the  antennules  and  the  antennae,  from  the  rest,  a  pecu- 
liarity to  which  a  parallel  can  be  found  only  among  the  Sto- 
tnatopoda,  Corycmus  has  two  large,  more  or  less  lateral 
eyes  in  addition  to  the  median  eye,  subchelate  antennse,  and 
a  rudimentary  abdomen.  The  beautifully  iridescent  Sapphi- 
rina  has  an  extremely  depressed  body,  short  filiform  an- 
tennse, two  eyes,  and  rudimentary  gnathites.  A  short  tho- 
racic heart  is  present  in  some  genera. 

The  Efizoa. — Insensibly  connected  by  such  genera  as 
JSrgcuilus  and  Caligus  with  the  typical  Copepods,  are  a  great 
number  of  very  singular  Crustacea,  which,  from  their  habit 
of  living  parasitically  upon  aquatic  animals  (whence  their 
vulgar  name  of  "  fish-lice  "),  have  received  the  title  of  ^pi- 
zoa,  ChondracanthtM  gibbosuSy  commonly  found  in  great 
abundance  on  the  walls  of  the  branchial  chamber  of  the 
Fishing-frog  {Lophiiia  piscatoriua),  may  serve  very  well  as 
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an  illustration  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this 
aberrant  group. 

The  female  (Fig.  61)  is  not  more  than  half  an  inch  long, 
but,  posteriorly,  two  long  slender  cylindrical  filaments  (like 
the  rest  of  the  animal,  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  color)  are 
attached  to  its  body,  which  is  broad  and  flattened,  and  as  it 
were  crimped  at  its  edges,  so  as  to  present  two  principal 
transverse  folds.  The  angles  of  the  folds  are  elongated  into 
lateral  processes  (A,  t,  /*),  and  similar  processes  {d^  e)  proceed 
from  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  which  by  these  outgrowths 
and  foldings  becomes  singularly  distorted ;  and  the  grotesque- 
ness  of  the  animal's  appearance  is  not  a  little  enhanced  by 
the  bowing  motion,  accompanied  by  a  flapping  backward  and 
forward  of  its  gouty  limbs,  which  it  executes  when  detached 
from  the  integument  of  the  liOphius. 

The  head  is  expanded  into  a  sort  of  hood,  the  convex 
anterior  margin  of 'which  bears  the  antennules  and  antenna?, 
the  latter  being  metamorphosed  into  the  strong  curved  hooks 
by  which  the  Chondracanthus  is  securely  anchored  to  the 
infested  animal.  A  subquadrate  labrum  overhangs  the  mouth, 
but  does  not  inclose  the  mandibles  and  form  a  suctorial  ap- 
paratus, as  it  does  in  some  JEpizoa, 

The  mandibles  and  the  two  pairs  of  maxillae  resemble 
curved  hooks  or  claws.  Two  pairs  of  appendages  (Fig.  61, 
by  c),  composed  each  of  a  protopodite,  terminated  by  an  endo- 
podite  and  exopodtte  and  exhibiting  hardly  any  trace  of 
articulation,  are  attached  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
behind  the  head. 

The  body  ends  in  a  rounded  segment,  situated  in  the  deep 
notch  between  the  hindermost  marginal  processes,  and  bear- 
ing the  two  projecting  vulvae.  Above  each  of  these  is  a  small 
triangular  papillose  lobe  (Fig.  62,  to),  probably  a  modifled  ap- 
pendage, to  which,  as  we  shall  <see,  the  male  attaches  himself, 
while  below  them  are  two  other  rudimentary  appendages 
(Fig.  62,  y).  The  alimentary  canal  is  a  straight  tube  running 
trom  the  mouth  to  the  opposite  extreinity  of  the  body.  No 
heart  is  discoverable,  and  the  nervous  system  and  organs  of 
sense  (if  any)  are  equally  undistinguishable.  The  interspace 
between  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  walls  of  the  body  is 
almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  ovarium,  which  consists  of 
four  tubes,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  intestine,  and  giving 
off  ramified  caeca,  ^n  which  the  ova  are  developed.  Ante- 
riorly, each  pair  of  tubes  opens  into  the  oviduct  of  its  side, 
which  passes  down  along  the  side  of  the  body  to  terminate  at 
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tbe  vulva.  The  lower  part  of  the  oviduct  contains  a  clear 
geUtiooos  substance,  and  is  very  similar  in  aspect  to  the  ce- 
ment duct  of  a  cirripede ;  this  substance  is  secreted  hy  the 
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walls  of  the  oviduct,  and  fonns  the  valla  of  the  ovieerouB  bbc. 
The  latter,  as  has  l^en  stated,  has  the  form  of  a  long  cylin- 
drical filament,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  6rmly  held  between 
the  prominent  lips  of  the  vulva  (Fig.  62,  a;). 

The  male  Cfumdracantkug  does  not  attain  to  a  twelfth  the 
length  of  the  female,  and  looks,  at  first,  like  a  papilla  upon 
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her  body  near  the  vulrs.  On  close  examinatioD,  hotrever,  he 
is  seen  to  be  firmly  fixed  by  his  aateniiary  hooks  to  one  at  the 
two  triangular  lobes  described  above.  The  hooka  are  doubt- 
less at  first  attached  to  the  lobe  by  muscular  contraction ;  but 
the  connection  once  effected  seems  indissoluble — at  least  ma- 
ceration in  caustic  soda  does  not  cause  the  male  to  become 
detached.  It  does  not  appear  that  more  than  one  male  is 
attached  to  a  female. 

The  body  of  the  male  (Fig.  63)  is  pyriform,  and  exhibits 
iodications  of  a  division  into  six  segments  beside  the  head. 
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The  anterior  extremity  presents  a  black  eye-spot  imbedded 
in  its  substance,  and  gives  origin  to  a  pair  of  rudimentary 
antennules,  and  to  the  strong,  hooked,  prehensile  antenns& 
Behind  and  below  them  is  a  large  labrum  and  three  pairs  of 
hook-like  gnathites.  These  are  succeeded  by  two  pairs  of 
Buboylindricat  appendages,  which  apparently  represent  ambn- 
lato^  limbs. 

The  caudal  extremity  is  terminated  by  two  styles,  and 
there  are  two  prominent  tubercles  on  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  penultimate  somite,  in  which  the  genital  apertures  are 
seated.  The  alimentary  canal  is  a  delicate,  irregular  tube, 
having  many  brownish  granules  imbedded  in  its  walls.  A 
wide  cesophagua  is  connected  with  its  anterior  extremity ; 
but  the  opposite  end  appears  to  be  rounded,  and  to  be  united 
with  the  ventral  surface  of  the  integument  only  by  connec- 
tive tissue.  A  complex  muscular  system,  composed  of  striped 
fibres,  is  visible  through  the  integument,  and  the  eye-spot 
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seems  to  be  connected  with  a  subjacent  gan^onic  mass. 
The  body  is  sufficiently  transparent  to  allow  the  pulsations 
of  a  heart  to  be  seen,  but  none  can  be  discovered.  The  testis 
is  a  large  oval  bilobed  mass  (t)^  lying  like  a  saddle  upon  the 
anterior  part  of  the  intestine.  From  this  body  a  thick  vas 
deferens  runs  back  upon  each  side  of  the  intestine,  and  di- 
lates in  the  penultimate  and  antepenultimate  somites  into  a 
thick  walled  pyriform  sac — a  sort  of  vesicula  seminalis.  The 
embryo  leaves  the  egg  as  a,  J/duplitiS,  like  that  of  Cydapa. 

There  are  many  genera  of  these  parasites,  some  of  which, 
such  as  the  almost  completely  vermiform  Xermccp,  deviate 
even  more  widely  than  Chondracanthu8  from  the  ordinary 
form  of  Crustacea^  while  others,  such  as  Ergaailua  and  Noto- 
delphySy  differ  but  little  from  the  free  Copepoda, 

In  CaUgtiBj  the  labium  and  metastoma  are  elongated  and 
united  into  a  tube  in  which  the  sharp  styliform  mandibles  are 
inclosed  ;  and  from  the  prevalence  of  this  suctorian  form  of 
mouth  in  some  of  the  best  known  species  of  parasitic  Cope* 
poday  they  are  frequently  termed  '^suctorial''  crustaceans. 
Suctorial  disks  for  attachment  are  developed  from  the  coa- 
lesced posterior  pair  of  thoracic  members  in  Achtheres  /  and, 
in  this  genus,  the  head,  as  a  distinct  part,  becomes  almost 
entirely  obsolete. 

ArguluSy  the  parasite  so  common  on  the  Stickleback,  is 
worthy  of  notice  :as  one  of  the  most  curious  modifications  of 
the  epizoic  type.*  It  is  extremelv  flattened,  and  is  composed 
of  an  anterior  cephalo-thoracic  disk,  behind  which  lies  a  very 
short  and  broad,  notched  abdomen.  A  median  styliform 
weapon  lies  in  a  sheath  in  front  of  the  mouth,  and  the  small 
mandibles  and  maxillsB  are  inclosed  in  a  short  tube  formed 
by  the  labrum  and  the  metastoma.  Six  pairs  of  appendages 
lie  behind  the  mouth,  the  anterior  being  metamorphosed  into 
suckers,  the  next  pair  into  strong  limbs  with  a  toothed  sec- 
ond joint,  and  the  four  others  constituting  biramous  swim- 
ming-feet. There  are  two  pairs  of  antennary  organs,  and  two 
compound  eyes.  According  to  Leydig,  the  males  are  pro- 
vided with  cups  on  their  penultimate  swimming-feet;  and, 
during  copulation,  these  are  filled  with  the  seminal  fluid, 
which  is  thus  transferred  to  the  vulva  of  the  female,  and 
thence  to  the  spermatheca.  The  eggs  are  laid,  and  not  car- 
ried about  in  ovisacs.     The  larva  is  provided  with  two  pairs 

>  ClauB  ^'*  ITeber  die  Entwickelung,  Organization  and  systematiftche  Stellnng 
der  Ai^nliaen/*  1875)  has  proved  the  close  affinity  of  Argultu  with  the  Cope- 
poda^  bat  proposes  to  regard  it  as  the  type  of  a  special  group,  the  Branckiura, 
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of  principal  swimming  appendages,  the  future  antennae  and 
the  mandibular  palps,  the  latter  eventually  entirely  dis- 
appearing. There  is  a  pair  of  small  antennules,  a  pair  cf 
strong  legs  in  the  place  of  the  suckers,  and,  behind  them,  the 
rudiments  of  the  prehensile  legs  and  the  first  pair  of  bira- 
mous  appendages,  the  others  being  rudimentary. 

Notoddphya^  which  may  be  found  very  commonly  in  the 
branchial  sac  of  Ascidians^  closely  resembles  an  ordinary 
Copepod,  except  that  it  becomes  much  distorted,  and  that 
it  carries  its  ova  in  a  chamber  formed  by  the  dorsum  of  the 
carapace. 

However  strangely  modified  the  adult  form  may  be  (and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  always  the  female  which  un- 
dergoes the  greatest  amount  of  Change),  the  larvse  of  all 
these  epizoio  parasites  resemble  those  of  the  ordinary  free 
Copepoda  in  possessing  only  two  (AchthereSy  Tracheliastea) 
or  three  pairs  of  appendages  (which  appertain  to  the  anterior 
region  of  the  head) ;  and  they  are  endowed  with  considerable 
powers  of  locomotion. 

The  BRA]!rcHi0P0DA.~ — ^The  genera  NehdHa^  ApuSy  Bran* 
chipuSy  IjimnetiSy  Daphniay  and  their  allies,  are  usually  di- 
vided into  two  orders,  the  Phf/Ucpoda  and  the  Cladocera; 
but  these  pass  into  one  another  so  gradually,  and  have  eo 
many  structural  peculiarities  in  common,  that  the  subdivision 
of  the  g^oup  of  Sranchiopoda  appears  to  me  to  be  a  step  of 
doubtful  propriety.  *  Closely  resembling  the  lower  Podophr 
thcUmtay  such  as  MysiSy  in  some  respects,  these  Crustaceans 
are  invariably  distinguished  from  them  by  the  possession  of 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  somites  than  twenty ;  Nebalicty 
which  most  nearly  approximates  the  higher  CruataceOj  hav- 
ing twenty-two  somites.  Ftuthermore  the  thoracic  and  ab- 
dominal appendages  of  the  Branehiopoda  are,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  more  or  less  foliaceous,  resembling  in  many  respects 
the  anterior  maxiUipede  of  an  AstacuSy  and  being  constructed 
on  essentially  the  same  plan. 

Apu8  glacialis  (Fig.  63)  presents  an  elongated  vermiform 
body,  terminated  by  two  long,  multiarticulate,  setose  styles, 
and  covered  anteriorly  by  a  great  shield-like  carapace,  deeply 
excavated  behind.  The  posterior  three-fifths  of  tne  carapace 
are  free,  and  merely  overlap  the  segments  of  the  body  ;  the 
anterior  portion,  on  the  contrary,  is  united  with  and  forms 
the  tergal  surface  of  the  corresponding  region  of  the  head  ; 
the  free  portion  of  the  carapace  shelves  away  laterally  from  a 
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median  ridge,  on  each  side  of  which  a  curious  concentric  mark- 
ing, indicating  the  position  of  the  shell-gland  (Fig.  63,  JBy  as), 
is  visible.  This  gland  is  a  coiled  tube  with  clear  contents, 
which,  according  to  Claus,  opens  on  the  base  of  the  first  pair 
of  thoracic  appendages,  immediately  behind  the  second  max- 
illsB.  Where  the  free  joins  the  fixed  portion  of  the  carapace, 
the  ridge  is  abruptly  terminated  by  a  transverse  depression. 
A  little  distance  in  front  of  this  is  another  deeper  transverse 
groove,  close  to  which,  in  the  middle  line,  are  the  two  reni- 
form  compound  eyes,  converging  toward  one  another  ante- 
riorly (Fig.  63,  j5,  i'). 

The  ventral  surface  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  carapace 
(Fig.  63,  G)  presents  a  flattened,  semilunar,  subfrontal  area, 
as  in  Z/imuluSy  behind  which  it  slopes  upward  on  all  sides 
into  the  posterior  division,  thus  forming  a  wide  chamber,  in 
which  the  anterior  thoracico-abdominal  segments  are  lodged. 
In  the  middle  line,  the  subfrontal  plate  sends  back  a  long  and 
wide  process,  movably  articulated  with  it,  and  rounded  at  its 
free  end — the  labrum  ;  above  and  behind  which  the  mouth 
and  gnathites  are  situated.  Behind  these  follow  twenty-six 
spinulose  thoracico-abdominal  segments ;  the  anterior  twenty 
of  which  bear  the  swimming-feet,  while  the  twenty-sixth, 
much  larger  than  the  others,  is  produced  into  an  incurved 
point  posteriorly,  and  carries  the  anus  and  the  terminal  setse: 

The  compound  eyes,  as  has  been  said,  are  seated  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  carapace.  On  the 
under  surface,  just  above  and  behind  the  posterior  boundary 
of  the  subfrontal  area,  and  on  each  side  of  the  labrum  (Fig.  63, 
C7,  lb)y  is  a  delicate  jointed  filament — the  antennule  (Fig.  63, 
C7,  ii').  Behind  this  Zaddach  found,  in  some  specimens  of 
Apua  cancriformiSy  a  second  very  small  filament,  the  rudiment 
of  the  antenna,  which  in  the  larva  is  so  large  and  important 
an  organ ;  but  I  have  observed  nothing  of  the  kind  in  A.  gla- 
eialis.  On  each  side  of  the  labrum  is  a  large,  convex^  strong, 
toothed  mandible,  and  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  is  bounded 
posteriorly  by  a  profoundly  divided  plate,  the  metastoma. 
Succeeding  this  are  two  pairs  of  small  maxillae,  the  second 
pair  being  foliaceous,  and  almost  rudimentary.  Behind  these 
appendages,  a  cervical  fold  marks  off  the  boundary  between 
the  head  and  the  thorax,  and  at  the  same  time  corresponds 
with  the  commencement  of  the  free  portion  of  the  carapace. 
Whether  the  carapace  is  also  to  a  certain  extent  attached  to 
the  first  thoracic  somite,  as  Grube  states,^  or  whether  it  is  en- 

*  "  Bemerkungen  tiber  die  Phyllopoden,"  p.  81. 
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tirelj  cephalic,  as  Milne-Edwards  considers,  is  a  point  upon 
which  I  have  been  able  to  come  to  no  very  clear  determina- 
tion ;  indeed,  it  is  a  question  ratherf  or  the  embryologist  than 
the  anatomist. 

Of  the  twenty  pedigerous  segments,  the  first  eleven  have 
each  one  pair  of  appendages  ;  but,  behind  the  eleventh,  each 
segment  gives  attachment  to  a  gradually  increasing  number 
of  limbs,  so  that  the  twentieth  carries  five  or  six  pairs.  Alto- 
gether twenty-eight  pairs  of  appendages  are  attached  to  these 
nine  posterior  thoracic  segments  ;  these,  added  to  the  eleven 
preceding,  make  thirty-nine  appendages  in  all.  While  each 
of  the  anterior  eleven  segments  must  be  regarded  as  single 
somites,  the  nature  of  the  posterior  ones  is  open  to  doubt ; 
they  may  be  single  terga,  the  sterna  and  appendages  of  which 
have  multiplied;  or,  more  probably,  they  each  represent  a 
number  of  coalesced  terga. 

Each  appendage  consists  of  three  divis^ions — ^an  endopo- 
dite,  exopodite,  and  epipodite,  supported  on  a  protopodite 
or  basal  division  (Fig.  63,  2>,  E^F).  The  latter  consists  of 
three  joints — a  coxopodite  produced  internally  into  a  strongly 
setose  prominence  (not  represented  in  the  figures),  a  basi- 
podite,  and  an  ischiopodite,  the  latter  elongated  internally 
into  a  lanceolate  process,  and  bearing  on  its  outer  side  two 
appendages,  of  which  the  proximal — ^the  epipodite  or  branchia 
(Fig.'  63,  Dy  E^  7) — is  pyrifortn  and  vesicular  in  specimens 
preserved  in  spirit.  The  distal  appendage,  which  appears  to 
represent  the  exopodite  (6),  is  a  large  flat  plate,  provided 
with  long  setae  on  its  margin. 

The  endopodito  consists  of  four  joints,  the  two  proximal 
ones  being  much  the  longer,  and,  like  the  penultimate,  giving 
off  internally  a  long  process.  Finally,  the  terminal  joint  is 
claw-like  and  serrated  on  its  concave  edge. 

The  average  form  of  these  appendages  is  represented  by 
{E)<i  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  series ;  anteriorly  the  limbs 
become  more  slender  and  leg-like  (2>);  posteriorly,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  completely  foliaceous,  as  (jP)  ;  but  the 
same  elements  are  recognizable  throughout. 

The  eleventh  pair  of  appendages  alone  depart,  in  any  im- 
portant  respect,  from  the  rest  of  the  series,  each  of  these 
being  modified  so  as  to  serve  as  a  receptacle  for  the  ova. 
To  this,  end  the  joints  of  the  endopodite  are  greatly  ex*- 
panded,  and  converted  into  a  hemispherical  bowl ;  the  exo- 
podite, metamorphosed  into  another  such  bowl,  shuts  down 
over  the  endopodite;   and  into  the  box  thus  formed  the 
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ova  are  conducted  by  means  of  the  oviduct,  which  opens 
into  it. 

On  the  dorsal  surface  of  each  side  of  the  terminal  seg- 
ment of  the  body  there  is  a  tubercle  produced  into  five  spines 
anteriorly,  and  carrying,  posteriorly,  a  long  and  delicate  se- 
tigerous  filament  (Fig.  63,  B^  g)* 

The  alimentary  canal  of  Apua  is  veiy  simple,  consisting 
of  .a  vertically  ascending  oesophagus,  which  bends  back  into 
the  small  stomach,  situated  immediately  behind  the  com- 
pound eyes,  in  the  middle  of  the  region  bounded  by  the  two 
transverse  furrows  on  the  dorsum  of  the  carapace ;  from  the 
hinder  end  of  the  stomach  the  straight  intestine  passes  back 
to  the  anus,  which  is  seated  beneath  the  terminal  segment. 
The  liver  consists  of  csBca,  which  branch  off  from  the  stomach 
and  lie  on  each  side  of  it,  in  the  head.  Zaddach  describes  a 
pair  of  glands  which  he  regards,  as  salivary,  placed  above, 
and  opening  into,  the  stomach  itself,  like  the  salivary  glands 
of  the  Scorpion. 

The  heart  occupies  the  tergal  region  of  the  eleven  ante- 
rior thoracic  somites,  presenting  as  many  chambers,  with  lat- 
eral venous  apertures. 

The  nervous  svstem  consists  of  a  quadrate  cerebral  mass, 
placed  immediately  under  the  compound  eyes,  and  giving  off 
large  nerves  to  them  and  to  the  remains  of  the  single  eye  of 
the  larva,  which  lies  in  front  of  their  anterior  extremities. 
Commissures  pass  downward  and  backward  on  either  side  of 
the  oesophagus,  and  connect  the  cerebrum  with  a  chain  of 
numerous  ganglia  placed  on  the  median  line  of  the  ventral 
surface.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  antennary  and 
antennulary  nerves  are  given  off  from  the  commissures,  far 
behind  the  chief  cerebral  mass. 

In  the  female,  the  ova  are  developed  in  the  caecal  branches 
of  two  long  tubes,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and 
opening,  as  above  described,  in  the  eleventh  pair  of  append- 
ages. Apu8  usually  propagates  agamogenetically,  and  the 
examination  of  thousands  of  individuals,  extending  over  more 
than  thirty  years,  failed  to  reveal  to  Von  Siebold  the  ex- 
istence of  a  male  form.  In  1856,  however,  Kozubowski  *  dis- 
covered a  small  proportion  of  males  (16  in  160),  among  the 
specimens  taken  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cracow;  and  near 
Rouen,  in  1863,  Sir  John  Lubbock  found  the  largest  pro- 

>  "  Ueber  den  mannliohon  Apui  caneriformkJ*^    ("  Arohiv  far  Natuig©- 
Bchichte,"  1857.) 
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portion  of  males  to  females  yet  known,  viz.,  33  in  72.  On 
the  other  hand,  between  1857  and  1869,  Von  Siebold  ex- 
amined manj  thousands  of  specimens  of  the  Bavarian  Apus 
without  finding  a  single  male/ 

The  testis  is  similar  to  the  ovary  in  form,  and  its  duct 
opens  upon  the  eleventh  pair  of  appendages,  as  in  the  case  of 
that  of  the  female  organs.  The  spermatozoa  are  oval  and 
without  motion. 

The  young  Apus  {cancriformts)^  when  just  hatched,  is  a 
Naupliita.  The  body  is  oval,  indistinctly  divided  into  a  few 
segments,  and  entirely  destitute  of  appendages,  except  a 
shorter  anterior,  uniramous,  and  a  longer  posterior,  biramous, 
pair  of  oar-like  organs,  situated  at  the  anterior  extremity,  on 
either  side  of  the  single  median  eye.  The  carapace  is  rudi- 
mentary, and  there  are  no  caudal  filaments.  The  little  ani- 
mal soon  casts  its  skin,  and  the  mandibles,  which  are  provided 
with  long  palps,  make  their  appearance.'  With  successive 
ecdyses,  the  larva  assumes  more  and  more  the  form  of  the 
adult,  and  acquires  the  p&ir  of  compound  eyes  ;  the  anterior 
pair  of  appendages  being  converted  into  the  antennules,  the 
posterior  pair  disappearing,  or  remaining  as  rudimentary  an- 
tennae, and  the  mandibular  palps  also  vanishing. 

Singular  and  highly  instructive  modifications  are  exhib- 
ited by  the  other  genera  of  the  Branchiopoday  such  as  Neha- 
liaj  Branchipus  ( Cheirocephalua),  LimnetiSj  and  Baphnia, 

In  Baphnia  and  its  allies  (Fig.  64),  the  thoracic  members 
are  reduced  to  six,  five,  or  even  four  pairs,  some  or  all  of 
which  may  take  the  form  of  ordinary  limbs  ;  the  abdomen  is 
rudimentary ;  the  heart  is  short ;  and  the  carapace  presents 
a  posterior  division  {pmostegite),  obviously  developed  from 
the  anterior  thoracic  somites,  the  lateral  halves  of  which  are 
deflexed  so  as  to  resemble  a  bivalve  shell,  into  which  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body  can  be  withdrawn.  The  anterior 
division  of  the  carapace  (cephalostegite)  in  Baphnia  has,  on 
the  contrary,  the  same  structure  as  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  carapace  of  ApuSy  but  the  compound  eyes,  represented 
by  a  single  mass,  are  situated  at  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  head,  rather  than  on  its  upper  surface,  and  the  single  eye 
is  quite  distinct,  and  far  posterior  to  them  (Fig.  64,  B^  i\ 
li'').   The  antennules  (Fig.  64,  A^  n')  are  small,  rudimentary. 


'  **  BeitrSge  znr  Parthenogenesis  der  Artbropoden/'  1871.  It  appears  that, 
in  Aptt$y  the  impre^rnated  ova  alone  give  rise  to  males. 

*  According  to  Clauses  recent  investigations,  this  third  pur  of  appendages 
is  present  from  the  time  the  yoxmg  Apus  leaves  the  egg. 
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and  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  produced  frontal  rostrum,  but 
the  antennde  are  very  Urge,  and  constitute  the  principal  loco* 


Pra.  M.— AioAiila.— J,  Sidc-Tlrw ;  the  mppeDd*»i>  not  Bmred  ricepl  II'.  [h«  tn- 
Knnglen:  IV',  Ibg  muidlble*;  uvl  V.  itas  muUlB.  HI',  Tlia  p)ua  ofatueh- 
meal  of  Ibg  inlennB,    S.  Fiont  riew  or  hMd. 

CI.  ccptulnilcglle.  or  tbat  pirt  of  tb«  canpicc  which  cc 


motive  organs.  The  posterior,  or  second,  maxillfe  are  obso- 
lete. In  £.vadiie,  Polyphemus,  Sida,  and  other  genera,  sucker- 
like organs  of  adhesion  are  situated  on  the  anterior  region 
of  the  carapace.  The  cf^s  are  developed  in  the  cavity  of  the 
carapace,  and  the  embryos  pass  directly  into  the  form  of  the 
parent,  except  in  Leptodora,  where  tbey  are,  at  first,  Naupliua- 
like. 

LimnetU  and  Estheria  present  a  TMpAnta-like  carapace, 
though  more  completely  bivalve,  combined  with  the  numer- 
ous segments  of  the  body  and  the  foliaceous  appendages  of 
the  typical  Pbyllopods  (Fig.  65). 

Nebalia  has  a  large  carapace,  provided  with  a  movable 
rostrum,  like  that  of  Sguilla,  and  arisini;  entirely  from  the 
hend,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  very  slight  sternal  flexure. 
In  this  geaus  the  eyes  are  large  and  pedunculated ;  there 
are  well-developed  antennules,  antennte,  mandibles,  and  two 
pairs  of  maxillie,  the  anterior  of  which  ends  in  a  long  palp. 

Branchiput,  finally,  develops  no   carapace  either   from 
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the  head  or  the  thorax,  the  aegmenta  of  the  latter  beioj^  en* 
tirely  free,  while  the  former  is  similar  in  shape  to  that  of  aa 
Insect,  or  Ekiriophtbalmous  Crustacean,  and  oarries  two  large 
stalked  eyes,  two  antennules  (singnlarly  modified  in  the 
male^,  two  antemue,  a  pair  of  mandibles,  aud  two  pairs  of 
maxilke. 

In  Eatkeria  and  JJimnetit,  the  males  are  met  with  in  full 
proportion  to,  and  may  be  even  more  numerous  than,  the 
females.  No  males  are  known  in  Limnadia  gigae,  although 
thousands  have  been  examined,  while,  in  X.  StatileyartOf 
more  males  than  females  have  been  found.  In  Sranaiipua^ 
males  are  fewer  than  females ;  in  Artemia,  they  occur  only 
at  rare  intervals.    In  Daphnia,  the  males  are  few,  and  appear 


Pm.  D^—UnuuOi  braehguna  (sftor  Oniliel.— Thn  apmr  left-hand  ttgan  Is  U16 
male,  ths  other  Uw  ftmuJe ;  ons  tmIto  or  Uib  ennpice  In  each  caig  Uelnit  removea. 
J',  AnteBiialei.  .!■,  AttteniiB.  X  ToiiDjr  Urn.  £.  The  lame  fBrthemdnnced. 
e.head:  o,eje;  d.  canpaea;  e*.  bodT.  .i '.  ADtenDs.  Jf.  Haudlblei.  if.Knat 
plate  (lahinm  t)  vhlch  coiera  th?  moacli. 

only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  But  notwithstanding 
the  rarity  or  absence  of  the  males  in  many  of  these  genera, 
reproduction  proceeds  with  fn'c&t  rapidity.  The  ova  are  capa- 
ble of  development  without  fecundation ;  and  isolated  femalee 
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of  the  genus  Daphnia  will  thus  go  on  producing  broods  for 
generation  after  generation,  without  any  known  limit. ^ 

Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  bodies  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  these  *'  agamic  ova,"  as  they  have  been  well 
termed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,'  are  developed  within  the 
ovary,  the  substance  of  which  acquires  an  accumulation  of 
strongly  refracting  granules  at  one  spot,  and  forms  a  dark 
mass,  the  so-called  '^  ephippial  ovum."  When  fully  formed, 
two  of  these  bodies  pass  into  the  dorsal  chamber  of  the  cara- 
pace, the  walls  of  which  have,  in  the  mean  time,  become 
altered.  The  outer  and  inner  layers  of  the  integument  ac- 
quire a  peculiar  structure,  a  brown  color,  and  a  more  firm 
consistency,  over  a  large,  saddle-like  area.  When  the  next 
moult  takes  place,  these  altered  portions  of  the  integument, 
constituting  the  ''  ephippium,"  are  cast  off",  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  carapace,  which  soon  disappears,  and  then  the 
ephippium  is  left,  as  a  sort  of  double-walled  spring-box  (the 
spring  being  formed  by  the  original  dorsal  junction  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  carapace),  in  which  the  ephippial  ova  are 
inclosed.  The  ephippium  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  its  contents  give  rise  to  young  Daphnice, 

Jurine's  and  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  researches  have  proved  that 
the  development  of  the  ephippial  ova  may  commence  with- 
out the  influence  of  the  male,  and  they  seem  to  indicate  that 
these^  ova  may  even  be  fully  formed  and  laid  without  the 
male  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appears,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  to  be  a  certain  relation  between  the  com- 
plete development  of  ephippial  ova  and  the  presence  of  males ; 
and,  as  yet,  no  ephippial  ova  produced  by  vurgin  females  have 
been  directly  observed  to  produce  young.  The  question, 
therefore,  seems  to  stand  thus,  at  present:  the  agamic  ova 
may  certainly  be  produced,  and  give  rise  to  embryos,  without 
impregnation ;  the  ephippial  ova  may  certainly  be  produced 
without  impregnation ;  but  whether  impregnation  is  or  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  their  further  development,  there  is, 
at  present,  no  evidence  to  show. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Branchiopoda  inhabit  fresh 
waters.  Artemia^  however,  delights  in  brine-pools.  The 
genus  Eatheria  is  of  Devonian  age,  and  it  seems  probable 

>  "  Ueber  die  Qattungen  Estheria  und  Xdmnadiay    ("  Archiv  far  Natin^ 
geschiohte  "  1864.) 

>  "  An  Aoooimt  of  the  Two  Methods  of  ReprodaotioD  in  DapAnia,  and  of  the 
Stmctnre  of  the  Ephippium."    (**  TnuuactionB  of  the  Bojal  Sodetj,"  1875.) 
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that  the  Silurian  Hymenocaria  and  its  allies  were  related  to 
Apus, 

Ths  Ostbacoda. — This  group  contains  several  genera  of 
both  recent  and  fossil  Crustacea^  for  the  most  part  of  very 
small  size,  and  distinguished  by  their  hard,  often  calcified^ 
and  completely  bivalve  shell,  provided  with  a  distinct  hinge. 
The  valves  of  this  shell  consist  of  the  lateral  moieties  of  the 
carapace  ;  they  are  commonly  unequal  and  unsym  metrical, 
and  present  a  peculiar  ornamentation.  The  shell-gland  is 
very  small.  The  Ostracoda  are  also  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
tremely rudimental  condition  of  their  abdomen,  and  for  the 
paucity  of  their  thoracic  appendages,  which,  instead  of  being 
foliaceous,  are  strong  and  subcylindrical,  like  the  ambulatory 
legs  of  the  higher  Vruetacea, 

The  cephalic  flexure  is  as  well  marked  as  in  the  highest 
Crustacea^  so  that  the  eye,  obscurely  divided,  and  median  in 
Cypria  (Fig.  66,  A)^  but  double  and  lateral  in  Cy there  (j5), 
is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  region  of  the  body. 
The  antennules  and  antennse,  attached  to  their  respective 
somites,  the  sterna  of  which*  constitute  the  anterior  boundary 
of  the  body,  are  similar  in  form  and  function  to  ambulatory 
limbs.  The  ducts  of  a  peculiar  gland  open,  according  to 
Zenker,  at  the  end  of  the  strong  spine  with  which  the  an- 
tenna of  Cythere  is  provided.  The  labrum  is  conspicuous, 
and  the  mandibles  are  strong,  and  possess  a  well- developed 
palp.  The  first  maxilla  is  provided  with  a  large  foliaceous  se- 
tose appendage  (epipodite  ?).  The  second  maxilla  in  Cythere 
is  represented  by  the  first  of  the  three  pairs  of  ambulatory 
limbs  (Fig.  66,  J$,  tf,  «,  6)  present  in  this  genus.  In  Cypria^ 
which  possesses  a  second  pair  of  maxillsB,  there  are  only  two 
pairs  of  ambulatory  limbs  (Fig.  66,  -4,  p,  i.,  n.).  The  aper- 
tures of  the  reproductive  organs,  provided  in  the  male  with  a 
wonderfully  complex,  horny,  copulatory  apparatus  (described 
with  great  minuteness  by  Zenker),  are  situated  between  the 
last  pair  of  thoracic  members  and  the  large  caudal  hooks. 

Strong  adductor  muscular  bundles  pass  from  one  valve  of 
the  carapace  to  the  other,  and  leave  impressions  discernible 
from  without,  the  form  and  arrangement  of  which  furnish 
valuable  systematic  characters. 

The  alimentary  canal  of  the  Ostracoda  is  provided  ante- 
riorly with  an  apparatus  of  hard  parts,  resembling  in  many  re- 
spects the  gastric  armature  of  the  lafMpoda^  and  gives  origin 
to  two  hepatic  csBca.     CyprU  and  Cythere  have  no  heart; 
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but,  in  Cypridina^  Conchoscia^  and  ITalocryptis  there  is,  ac- 
cording to  Claus,  a  short  saccular  heart  with  one  anterior  and 
two  lateral  apertures.  The  nervous  system  is  difficult  to  make 
out ;  but,  in  Gythere  luteOy  the  same  observer  found  a  large  cer- 
ebral ganglion  in  front  of  the  mouth,  whence  filaments  passed 
to  an  ophthalmic  ganglionic  mass,  and  to  the  antennarj  or- 
gans. A  double  ganglion,  behind  the  mouth,  supplies  the 
gnathites  ;  three  ganglia,  situated  in  the  thorax,  send  fila- 
ments to  its  appendages,  and  a  terminal  ganglion  supplies  the 
caudal  appendage  and  genitalia.  In  the  female,  the  ovaries 
lie  in  the  valves  of  the  carapace,  and  terminate  in  oviducts 
which  open  by  distinct  apertures  in  front  of  the  caudal  ap- 
pendage.    Immediately  anterior  to  them  are  the  openings  of 


Fia.  68.— A.  Oyprli.—A.  i.  n.'  ADtennaleB  and  Antenoae.    IT.  x.  n .  m.    Handlblet 

and  maxilUB.    P.  i.  il  Thoracic  membera  ;  e,  caadal  extremity  ;  6,  mandibular 

palp ;  o,  eye.    B.  Maxillary  appendage. 
B.  Oythere,—o^  eye ;  a,  antennale ;  6,  antenna ;  c,  mandible :  d,  tni  maxilla ; 

e^ «, «,  second  maxilla  and  two  thoracic  members :  /,  caadal  extremity.    (A^fter 

Zenker.)  * 

two  homy  canals,  called  vaginsB  by  2fenker,  each  of  which  is 
continued  into  a  long  convoluted  transparent  tube,  and  event- 
ually terminates  in  a  large  vesicle,  the  spermatheca,  into 
which  the  spermatozoa  of  the  male  are  received. 

In  the  males,  the  antennae,  the  second  maxillte  or  some  of 
the  thoracic  limbs,  are  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
them  to  seize  and  hold  the  females.  The  testes  are  elongated 
oseca  in  Cypris^  globular  vesicles  in  Cythere^  and  communi- 
cate with  a  long  vas  deferens,  which  opens  into  the  copula- 
tory  apparatus.  In  CypriSj  a  very  singular  cylindrical  mu- 
cous gland  is  connected  with  the  vas  deferens  ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  about  the  genital  apparatus 
in  the  male  consists  in  the  size  of  the  spermatozoa,  which  in 
Cypris  ovum  are,  according  to  Zenker,  more  than  three  times 
as  long  as  the  body.  They  possess  a  spirally-wound  coat,  and 
are  totally  deprived  of  mobility. 

»  "  Monographie  der  Ostracoden."    ("  ArohW  fUr  Natur^fesohiohto,''  1864.) 
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The  Ostracoda  either  attach  their  eggs  to  aquatic  plants, 
or  carrj  them  about  between  the  valves  of  the  carapace. 

Claus  ^  has  worked  out  the  development  of  Cypris,  which 
passes  through  nine  successive  stages,  distinguished  from  one 
another,  not  merely  bv  the  shape  of  the  carapace,  but  by  the 
number  and  form  of  the  limbs.  An  ecdysis  of  the  chitinous 
cuticle  of  the  body  and  carapace  terminates  each  stage  of  de- 
velopment. When  the  Cf/pris  leaves  the  egg^  it  resembles  a 
NdupliuSy  in  possessing  a  single  median  eye  and  only  three 
pairs  of  limbs  (the  future  antennules,  antennse,  and  mandi- 
bles) ;  but  none  of  these  are  divided  into  two  branches.  The 
body  is  laterally  compressed  and  has  a  bivalve  carapace. 

The  changes  undergone  by  the  marine  Ostracoda  after 
they  leave  the  egg  are  much  less  marked. 

Fossil  Ostracoda  abound  in  strata  of  all  ages,  from  the 
older  palaeozoic  formations  onward  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  char- 
acters of  the  carapace  furnish  evidence,  the  most  ancient 
forms  differed  very  little  from  those  which  now  exist. 

The  Pbcttostraca  (Hhizocephaia  and  Cirripedia)  leave 
the  egg  as  a  Nauplius^  provided  with  three  pairs  of  limb-like 
appendages,  of  which  the  anterior  pair  are  simple,  while  the 
two  posterior  pairs  are  bifurcated  (Fig.  68,^).  An  addi- 
tional pair  of  filiform  appendages  subsequently  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  front  of  the  undivided  pair  of  members,  in  most 
cases ;  and  there  is  a  discoidal  carapace,  the  antero-lateral 
angles  of  which  usually  become  greatly  produced.  Subse- 
quently, the  carapace  becomes  bivalve  (as  in  many  PhyUo' 
poda^  and  in  the  Cladocera  and  O^ra^oda)^  and  the  anterior 
undivided  pair  of  limbs  are  converted  into  relatively  large, 
jointed  appendages,  provided  with  a  sucker-like  organ.  The 
thorax  grows  and  usually  develops  six  pairs  of  appendages. 

Finally,  the  bivalve-shelled  larva  fixing  itself  by  the 
suckers  of  its  anterior  limbs,  the  prae-oral  region  of  the  head 
becomes  enlarged,  and  is  converted  into  the  base,  or  pe- 
duncle, in  ordinary  Cirripedes;  while  it  gives  off  the  root- 
like processes  which  grow  into  the  tissues  of  the  animals  on 
whien  the  Hhizocephala  are  parasitic.  The  Pectostraca  are 
al*iiost  all  hermaphrodite,  a  condition  which  is  very  exoep- 
iional  among  Arthropods.     They  possess  no  heart. 

The  Cirripedia. — It  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  reproach 
1  "  Entwlokelaiigsgesohiohte  von  Gvpris  "  (1868) ;  and  '*  QrondsUge," 
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to  the  older  naturalists  if  they  failed  to  discover  the  affinity 
connecting  the  sedentary  "  Acom-shells "  of  a  rocky  coast 
with  the  active  Shore-crab  which  runs  among  them  ;  or  if 
they  classed  the  Barnacles  with  MoUuscay  instead  of  admit- 
ting  them  to  that  place  amid  the  Cruatctcea  which  is  now 
assigned  to  them  by  every  naturalist  of  competent  judgment. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  at  first  sight,  is  less  suggestive  of  a  Urusta- 
cean  than  a  ^cUanuSy  or  a  L^pas ;  the  former  firmly  fixed 
by  the  base  of  its  multivalve  conical  shell,  the  latter  by  its 
fleshy  and  contractile  peduncle;  the  only  sign  of  life  in 
either  being  the  alternate  protrusion  and  retraction,  from  the 
valvular  opening  of  the  animal's  case,  of  a  bundle  of  curved 
filamentous  cirri,  which  sweep  with  a  brushing  motion  through 
the  water,  and  scoop  the  floating  nutritive  matters  toward 
the  mouth. 

The  valves  through  which  the  cirri  make  their  egress  are 
strengthened,  in  both  JBcUanus  and  XepaSy  by  four  calcified 
pieces,  two  on  each  side ;  those  of  each  half  being  united  to- 
gether by  an  oblique  suture,  or  by  a  regular  articulation; 
while  the  two  pieces  of  opposite  sides  are  connected  only 
along  one  margin,  either  immediately  {£alanus)y  or  by  means 
of  an  intermediate  piece  {Jjepas), 

The  upper,  or  distal,  pieces  are  termed  the  terga^  the 
lower,  or  proximal,  pieces  the  sctUa^  the  intermediate  piece  is 
the  carina.  In  IJepaSy  there  are  no  other  hard  external 
pieces;  but,  in  JSalanuSy  the  conical  shell,  into  which  the 
valves  can  be  more  or  less  completely  retracted,  is  composed 
of  six  portions  or  compartments.  Of  these,  one  is  situated 
on  the  same  side  as  tiie  opening  between  the  valves  and 
another  at  the  precisely  opposite  point,  or  on  the  same  side 
as  the  line  of  union  of  the  valves.  The  latter  is  the  homo- 
logue  of  the  intermediate  piece,  or  carina,  in  Zfepas  /  the 
former,  in  JBalantMy  consists  of  three  pieces  united  together, 
the  median  rostrum  and  the  two  rostra-lateral  compartments. 
On  each  side  of  the  carina  is  a  compartment  termed  carina- 
lateral,  and  between  them  and  the  complex  rostrum  lies  a 
lateral  compartment. 

If  the  shell  consisted  of  its  eight  tjrpical  pieces  (as  it  does 
in  the  genus  Octomeris),  it  would  be  found  that  each  pre- 
sented a  triangular  free  middle  portion  and  two  lateral  wings. 
The  former  is  always  termed  the  paries,  but  the  latter  re- 
ceive different  names,  according  as  they  overlap  or  are  over- 
lapped by  others.  In  the  former  case,  they  are  termed  radii, 
in  the  latter,  alcB,    Thus,  typically,  the  carina!  and  the  ros- 
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tral  compartments  are  overlapped  on  both  sides,  and  their 
wings  are  consequently  both  alee;  the  lateral  and  carino- 
lateral  compartments  are  overlapped  on  one  side,  and  overlap 
on  the  other,  hence  they  have  an  ala  on  one  side,  a  radius  on 
the  other  ;  while  the  rostro-lateral  compartment  overlaps  on 
both  sides,  and  hence  its  wings  are  both  radii.  In  BalanySj 
however,  the  rostrum  and  rostro-lateral  compartments  being 
replaced  by  a  single  compartment  formed  by  their  confluence, 
this  piece  has  radii  on  both  sides. 

Different  as  is  the  appearance  of  Lepaa  from  that  of 
BcUanuSy  they  closely  resemble  one  another  in  essential 
structure.  Thus,  to  commence  with  £epas.  On  cutting  away 
the  scutum  and  tergum  of  one  side  (Fig.  67,  JB),  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body  of  the  animal  is  seen  within  the  sac  of  the 
capitulum,  formed  by  the  valves  of  the  shell,  to  which  it  is 
attached  only  on  the  rostral  side  and  inferiorly  by  a  com- 
paratively narrow  isthmus.  Immediately  behind  this  point 
the  body  widens,  to  constitute  what  Mr.  Darwin*  has  termed 
the  prosoma^  but  the  thoracic  segments,  which  succeed  the 
prosoma,  gradually  taper  posteriorly.  Six  pairs  of  appendages 
(a)  are  attached  to  the  thorax,  each  limb  consisting  of  a  basal 
joint  (protopodite),  terminated  by  two  long  multi-articulate 
cirri,  the  representatives  of  the  endopodite  and  exopodite ; 
and  a  rudimentary  abdominal  segment,  terminated  by  two 
short  caudal  appendages,  succeeds  the  thorax,  and  is  pro- 
duced in  a  long  setose  annulated  penis  (/").  Filamentous 
appendages  depend  from  some  of  the  thoracic  somites,  and, 
projecting  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  sac  on  each  side,  is  a 
triangular  process,  the  avigeroits  frcenum  (m). 

The  mouth  is  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  a  protuber- 
ant mass,  seated  on  the  rostral  face  of  the  prosoma.  This  is 
principally  composed  of  a  large,  bullate  labrum,  behind  which 
are  a  pair  of  mandibles  with  large  and  setose  palps,  and  two 
pairs  of  maxillae.  Anteriorly,  the  prosoma  passes  by  a  nar- 
row isthmus  into  the  rostral  part  of  the  peduncle,  into  which 
it,  as  it  were,  expands ;  while  the  posterior  margins  of  the 
peduncle  become  continuous  with  the  walls  of  the  sac. 

The  extremity  of  the  peduncle  is  fixed  by  a  peculiar 
cementing  substance  to  the  body  to  which  the  JLepas  ad- 
heres; but,  if  it  be  carefully  detached,  there  will  be  found 
connected  with  the  rostral  portion  of  the  surface  a  pair  of 
very  minute,  singular-looking,  organs,  consisting  of  two  proxi- 

t  '^  Monograph  of  the  Cirripedia,"  1851, 1864. 
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mal  joints,  succeeded  by  an  articul&tion  whioh  is  dilated  into 
a  sucker,  and  terminated  by  an  elongated  setose  joint  (Fix. 
67,  ^,  -B,  I).  These  are  tlie  remains  of  the  anterior  append- 
ages of  tbe  larva. 

From  what  bas  been  said,  it  follows  that  the  fixed  end  of 
the  peducle  is,  in  fact,  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body 
of  the  JJepas,  and  that  a  Barnacle  may  be  said  to  be  a  Crus- 
tacean fixed  by  its  head,  and  kicking  the  food  into  ita  mouth 
with  its  legs. 


Pis.  tn.—A,  D1*snnim>tie  mcIIod  of  Balmnu ,'  S.  ot  Ztpai  — 
-.  .■. —J  I. .i,g  labnim  ;  A.  pnwonu  ;  e,  cai 


computiUFDl;  (.  Iilsralcorapiiitinsnt:  r,  rostmni:  *.  leatniD;  1.  Mrgnmi/.  pnl*; 
a.  Kil-tormed  gUnd ;  A.  dacl  cODneetlDi  thig  nlth  I,  t.  cemenL-dacl  uif  Kl*°d>: 
p,  uMniuB :  I.  pedancDliTOTonrlaD  noDlBi;  m,  oTlgenmifntaiinii  d,  umi. 


The  mouth  of  Zepa«  looks  toward  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body,  and  leads  into  a  tubular  (Esophagus,  which 
passes  forward,  and  opens  by  a  wide  superior  extremity  into 
the  globular  stomach.  From  this  point,  the  alimentary  canal  . 
bends  back  upon  itself,  and  gradually  narrows  into  the  in- 
testine, which  terminates  in  the  anus,  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  abdomen,  on  the  tergnl  side  of  tbe  penis. 
Two  considerable  branched  cfeca,  probably  hepatic,  proceed 
as  diverticula  from  tbe  stomach,  corresponding  very  oloaely 
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in  position  with  those  of  Daphnia.  No  heart  or  other  cir- 
<nilatory  organs  are  known  to  exist ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
if  the  ovigerous  frsena  of  Lepas  exert,  as  they  hare  been  sup- 
posed to  doy  a  branchial  function. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  pair  of  cerebral  ganglia 
situated  in  front  of , the  oesophagus,  and  connected  by  long 
commissures  with  the  anterior  of  five  pairs  of  thoracic  gan- 
glia, whence  nerves  are  given  off  to  the  limbs.  In  the  mid- 
dle line  the  cerebral  ganglion  gives  off  two  slender  nerves, 
which  run  parallel  with  one  another  in  front  of  the  stomach 
and  enlarge  into  two  ganglia,  whence  they  are  continued  to 
a  double  mass  of  pigment,  representing  the  eyes.  From  the 
outer  angles  of  the  cerebral  ganglion  arise  the  large  nerves 
which  proceed  into  the  peduncle  and  supply  the  sac.  These 
appear  to  correspond  with  the  antennary  and  frontal  nerves 
of  other  Crustacea ;  and  Mr.  Darwin  describes  an  extensive 
system  of  splanchnic  nerves. 

JLepas^  like  the  majority  of  the  Cirripedta,  is  hermaphro- 
dite. The  vesiculae  seminales  are  readily  seen  in  fresh  speci- 
mens, as  white  cords  distended  with  spermatozoa,  which  run 
from  the  canal  of  the  penis,  into  which  they  open,  forward, 
on  each  side  of  the  body,  to  the  prosoma,  where  they  end  in 
dilated  extremities,  which  are  connected  with  a  multitude  of 
ramified  caeca  forming  the  proper  testis. 

The  ovaries  are  ramified  tubes  provided  with  cecal  dila- 
tations, and  lodged  in  the  peduncle.  The  oviducts  pass  into 
the  body,  and,  according  to  Krohn,  terminate  in  apertures 
situated  on  the  basal  joint  of  the  first  pair  of  cirri,*  Two 
"gut-formed"  glands,  as  they  are  termed  by  Darwin,  lie, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  stomach,  and  are  probably  accessorv 
glands  of  the  reproductive  organs,  analogous  to  those  which 
secrete  the  walls  of  the  ovisac  in  the  Copepoda. 

The  mode  of  exit  of  the  ova  from  the  ovary  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,  nor  is  the  place  of  their  impregnation  ascer- 
tained ;  but  they  are  eventually  found  cemented  together  by 
chitin  into  large  lamellae,  which  adhere  to  the  ovigerous 
freena,  and,  ordinarily,  at  once  strike  the  eye  when  the  ca- 
pitulum  of  a  Cirripede  is  opened. 

Yelk  division  is  complete,  and  the  embryo  attains  to  its 
earliest  larval  condition  within  the  egg.  If  a  series  of  the 
fresh  ovigerous  lamellae  be  taken  and  pulled  to  pieces  with 

>  The  position  of  these  apertures  corresponds  with  that  of  the  openings, 
•Dppoeed  to  appertain  to  the  ahell-glands  in  Idmnadia  and  Jpvs. 
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needles  in  a  watch-glass  full  of  sea-water,  one  is  prettjr  sure 
to  be  found  whence  a  number  of  active  little  ^auplius-like 
animalcules  are  set  free  (Fig.  68,  A),     Each  presents  a  some- 


Fio.  68.—^.  Larva  of  Balanus  bakmoidei  on  leavlnir  the  egsr  (after  Speace-BataX 
B.  Attached  papa  of  Ltyxu  AtutralU  (after  Darwin) :  n,  antennaiy  apodemee ;  ^, 
gat-formed  gland,  with  cement-dnct  ranniog  to  the  antenna. 

what  triangular  body,  produced  in  the  middle  line  posteriorly 
and  at  its  anterior  lateral  angles.  The  mouth  is  situated  on 
a  proboscidiform  projection  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  body,  and  in  the  midst  of  three  pairs  of  natatory  limbs, 
of  which  the  two  posterior  pairs  have  bifid  extremities.  In 
front  of  the  mouth,  either  in  this  stage,  or  after  one  or  two 
moultings,  two  filaments  are  often  developed.  A  single  eye* 
spot  is  situated  in  front  of  the  bases  of  the  anterior  append- 
ages. After  moulting  several  times  the  larva  assumes  a 
new  form,  passing  into  its  second  stage.  The  carapace  is 
now  oval  and  compressed,  so  as  more  nearly  to  resemble  that 
of  a  Daphnia  or  Cypris.  There  are  two  ejes.  The  first 
pair  of  swimming  appendages  of  the  NdupliuB  are  converted 
into  antenniform  organs,  each  provided  with  a  sucker,  and 
the  rudiments  of  the  six  pairs  of  cirri  make  their  appearance 
behind  the  mouth.^ 

In  the  third  stage,  the  larva  is,  as  Mr.  Darwin  states, 
"  much  compressed,  nearly  of  the  shape  of  a  Cypris  or  mus- 
cle-shell, with  the  anterior  end  the  thickest,  the  sternal  sur- 
face nearly  or  quite  straight,  and  the  dorsal  arched.  Almost 
the  whole  of  what  is  externally  visible  consists  of  the  cara- 


of  the  Cirripede  UTaupUui  correspond  with  those  of  the  Oopepod  and  Branohi- 
opod  Nintpiiut, 
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pace ;  for  tlie  thorax  and  limbs  are  bidden  and  inclosed  by  its 
backward  prolongation ;  and,  even  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
animal,  the  narrow  sternal  surface  can  be  drawn  up,  so  as  to 
be  likewise  inclosed."  The  larva,  in  this  stage,  is  provided 
with  two  large  compound  lateral  eyes,  while  the  median  eye 
is  arrested  in  its  development.  The  oral  tubercle  exhibits  all 
the  gnathites  of  a  Cirripede,  but  they  are  covered  by  an  imper- 
forate integument,  so  that  this  ^^iocomotive  pupa,"  as  Mr. 
Darwin  terms  it,  is  unable  to  feed.  There  are  six  pairs  of 
legs,  and  the  thorax  ends  in  an  abdomen,  consisting  of  three 
somites  terminated  by  two  caudal  appendages.  There  is  no 
penis.  The  most  remarkable  structures  in  the  pupa,  however, 
are  the  '^gut-formed  glands,"  which  are  already  well  devel- 
oped, and  from  which  the  cement  ducts  can  be  traced  to  the 
disks  of  the  antenniform  organs,  on  the  faces  of  which  they 
open.  The  pupa,  after  swimming  about  for  a  while,  at  length 
selects  its  permanent  resting-place,  to  which  it  adheres,  at 
first,  only  by  the  action  of  the  suctorial  disks.  The  tempo- 
rary attachment,  however,  is  speedily  converted  into  a  per- 
sistent one,  the  cement  pouring  out  from  its  excretory  aper- 
tures on  the  disks,  and  firmly  gluing  them  and  the  anterior 
end  of  the  body  down  to  the  surface  on  which  they  rest. 

Coincidently  with  these  changes,  several  other  important 
alterations  take  place,  during  the  passage  of  the  locomotive 
pupa  into  the  fixed  young  Cirripede.  The  compoimd  eyes  are 
moulted,  and  with  them  the  antennary  apodemes,  furnished 
by  the  integument  of  the  deep  fold  which  separates  that  part 
of  the  body  of  the  pupa  which  corresponds  with  the  beak  of  a 
Daphnia^  or  of  a  iJimnetis^  from  the  prosoma.  The  fold  is 
thus  enabled  to  straighten  itself;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
carapace  of  the  Cirripede,  instead  of  remaining  more  or  less 
parallel  with  the  surface  of  attachment,  becomes  perpendicu- 
lar to  it.  Again,  in  the  pupa,  the  axis  of  the  carapace  and 
that  of  the  body  are  identical  in  direction ;  but,  during  the 
last  moult,  the  chamber  of  the  carapace  extends  forward  far 
more  on  the  tergal  than  on  the  sternal  side,  separating  the 
tergal  part  of  the  prosoma  from  the  ^'  beak,"  with  which  it 
was  at  first  continuous,  and  thus  allowing  the  body  of  the 
Cirripede  to  take  its  final  position,  which  is  nearly  transverse 
to  the  axis  of  the  carapace. 

The  terga  and  scuta  now  appear  as  horny  thickenings, 
and,  afterward,  as  calcifications  in  the  wall  of  the  capitulum. 
The  freena  and  the  penis  make  their  appearance,  and  the 
genitalia  become  developed  in  the  prosoma  and  in  the  pe- 
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duncle,  which  is  produced  by  the  gradual  elongation  of  the 
"  beak  "  of  the  pupa. 

With  the  assumption  of  its  perfect  form,  the  Cirripede 
ceases  to  moult  its  carapace^  ecdysis  being  hereafter  confined 
to  the  inner  lining  of  the  sac,  and  to  the  integument  of  the 
contained  body. 

Such  is  the  structure  and  development  of  a  typical  pedun- 
culate Cirripede.  In  other  genera,  such  as  PoUicipes^  calca- 
reous plates  are  developed  on  the  peduncle,  foreshadowing 
the  compartments  of  the  sessile  forms.  The  latter,  of  which 
ScUanus  may  be  regarded  as  the  type,  differ  in  structure  from 
LepoB  in  no  very  essential  particular.  The  peduncle,  very 
short  and  broad,  instead  of  slender  and  elongated,  is  incased 
by  its  compartments,  and  is  sometimes  fixed  by  a  shelly  basis. 
The  arrangement  of  the  layers  of  cement  is  often  extremely 
complicated;  the  scuta  and  terga  are  articulated  together; 
the  frsena  are  much  larger  organs,  and  posssibly  subserve  the 
respiratory  function;  the  thoracic  ganglia  are  concentrated 
into  a  single  mass;  and  the  cementing  apparatus  is  much 
more  complicated. 

The  pedunculate  and  sessile  Cirripediay  taken  together, 
constitute  by  fiBir  the  largest  of  the  three  great  groups  which 
Mr.  Darwin  recognizes ;  namely,  the  Thoracica^  characterized 
by  having  limbs  attached  to  the  thoracic  somites,  while  the 
abdomen  is  rudimentary. 

The  second  group,  the  Abdominalia^  contains  only  one 
genus,  Ctyptophialus  (Fig.  69,  5,  6^,  which  has  no  thoracic 
limbs,  but  is  provided  with  three  pau*s  of  abdominal  append- 
ages. The  larva  is  very  imperfect  in  its  first  and  second 
changes,  which  are  undergone  within  the  sac  of  the  parent. 

The  third  group,  Apoda^  likewise  contains  only  one 
genus,  the  remarkable  JFroteolepas  (Fig.  69,  7),  which  is 
devoid  of  either  thoracic  or  abdominal  limbs  ;  it  has  a  vermi- 
form body,  and  a  rudimentary  peduncle,  represented  by  two 
threads  terminated  by  the  characteristic  antenniform  organs. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  Cirripedia  the  sexual  appa- 
ratus is  disposed  as  in  jLepuSy  but  CryptophialuB  and  Alcippe 
are  unisexual,  the  male  differing  very  widely  in  form  and  size 
from  the  female  (Fig.  69,  3,  6). 

The  BalanidcB^  or  sessile  Cirripedes,  all  present  the  nor- 
mal sexual  relations  ;  but  the  other  division  of  the  Thoracica^ 
the  LepadidcBy  contains  two  genera,  Ihla  and  ScalpeUum^ 
which  not  only  possess  species  having  the  sexes  in  distinct 
individuals,  but  others  presenting  the  unique  combination  of 
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males  with  bermaphrodites.  Thus,  Scalpellum  vulgare  is 
hermaphrodite,  possessing  well-developed  male  and  female 
organs.  Nevertheless,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ocoludent 
margin  of  its  scutum  there  is  a  fold,  over  which  and  imbed- 
ded in  the  spinose  ohitinous  border  of  the  scutum,  a  minute, 
oval,  sac-like  creature  is  commonly  found,  firmly  attached  by 


Fio.  49.— 1.  AIHppe  ktmpat;  female.  2.  The  Bame  In  fectlonal  Tiew:  B,  Horny 
disk  of  attachment ;  in  1,  the  males  are  risible  as  dark  i^pecks  on  either  aide  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  sac ;  c,  ovary ;  A,  first  pnir  of  cirri ;  Jr.  /,  n,  three  %eg- 
ments  of  the  thorax  without  cirri ;  the  other  tnree  segments,  bearing  the  three 
pairs  of  terminal  cirri,  are  very  short.  8.  Male  Aleippe:  a,  antennary  append- 
ages ;  6,  veslcnla  semmalis ;  o,  eye ;  <f,  testis :  Jb,  orifice  of  the  sac ;  m,  pe- 
nis. 4.  Barrow  of  Atdppe  in  a  portion  of  a  Fuku  shell.  6.  OryptopMalut 
nUnutut  (female)  with  the  onter  intesoment  removed:  «,  labnim;/,  palpi;  g, 
outer  maxilla:  A,  mdlmentary  maxillipede:  e,  wall  of  sac  couttnaed  above 
Into  the  rim  of  the  apertnre  a,  b;  /« m,  abdominal  cirri ;  h,  appendages  of  en- 
known  natare.  6.  Male  CrypUphUdut.  7.  Proteolapaa  bivineta :  m.  moath ;  g^  A, 
peduncle  and  antenna ;  /,  A,  vesicula  seminalls  and  penis.    (After  Darwin.) 

cement  which  covers  the  characteristic  antennules  of  a  Cir^ 
ripede.  Within  the  sac  is  a  thorax,  with  four  pairs  of  rudi- 
mentary appendages  terminated  by  a  short  abdomen.  There 
is  neither  mouth,  alimentary  canal,  nor  gnathites,  the  cavity 
of  the  body  being  principally  occupied  by  a  great  seminal 
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vesicle  ;  and  no  trace  of  female  or^ns  exists.  This  is,  there* 
fore,  an  acceaaory,  or  "  complemental "  male.  In  Scatpeilum 
omatvm  the  individuals  are  males  aad  females,  two  of  the 
former  bein^  lodged  in  cavities  of  the  acuta  of  one  of  the 
latter,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  and  in  S.  rutUum.  The 
males  have  no  mouth.  8.  rostraium  has  complemental  malea, 
provided  with  alimentary  organa  attached  to  the  interior  of 
the  aac  of  the  hermaphrodite,  while  S.  Peronii  and  viUotum 
have  still  more  perfect  complemental  males  fixed  in  a  like 
poaition.  In  iMa  Cumingii,  the  female  has  a  vermiform 
male,  provided  with  well-developed  alimentary  organs  at- 
tached within  her  sac  ;  but,  in  the  only  other  species  of  this 
genus,  I.  guadrivalvis,  a  similarly  constructed,  but  here  only 
complemental  male,  is  lodged  in  a  relatively  large  hermaph- 
rodite form. 

With  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  Cirripedia,  the  majority 
are  merely  cemented  to  foreign  bodies.  Anelasma  and  TSthi- 
cinella,  however,  partially  bury  themaelves  in  the  integuments 
of  the  shark  and  whale,  and  thus  prepare  us  for  Uie  com- 
pletely boring  habit  of  Gryptophialus  Lithotrya,  and  Alcippe, 
the  latter  of  which  (Fig.  69,  1,  %,  3)  burrows  in  dead  shells 

JFYoteolepas  lives  within  the  sac  of  Alepaa  comvta,  and 


Tio.TII.— ^.  J/avpOvi-titge  at  Sacfdlna  jxirpiirea !  cp,  dnpkce. 
B.OnpriMtAgeotltntaoditauponaana.   V. AdaltcoaAMoDnt PMOffOtlirpagitH : 
a.  uitailor  end  ot  tba  ioAj  -,  t,  apartiLra ;  e,  root-IUs  procsuei.   (AfMi  P. 

appears  to  be  truly  parasitic  upon  It,  sucking  the  nutritive 
juioea  from  the  soft  prosoma  of  the  animal  which  it  infestfl. 
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The  Cirripedia  are  almost  exclusively  marine,  only  a  few 
species  tolerating  even  brackish  water.  The  Tkoracica  alone 
have  yet  been  found  in  the  fossil  state.  The.  oldest  known 
genus,  JPollictpeSy  occurs  in  the  lower  o5lite  ;  there  is  a  single 
cretaceous  species  of  Verruca,  but  the  sessile  Cirripedes  be- 
come numerous  only  in  the  tertiary  epoch. 

The  Rhizooephala  (Peltogaster,  Sacculina)  are  small  and 
parasitic ;  usually  upon  the  abdomen  of  other  Crustacea 
(Podophthcdmia).  The  body  is  like  a  sac  or  disk,  and  devoid 
of  segmentation  and  of  limbs.  The  aperture  of  the  sac  is 
funnel-shaped,  and  supported  by  a  ring  of  .chitin.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  funnel  gives  ofF  a  number  of  root-like  processes, 
which  branch  out  through  the  body  of  the  infested  animal. 
The  alimentary  canal  is  obsolete,  and  there  are  no  cement- 
glands.  They  are  hermaphrodite,  and  the  young,  like  those 
of  the  other  PectOBtraca,  pass  through  a  NaupliuB  and  a 
Cypria  stage.  ^ 

The  Malacostbaca. — ^The  groups  of  CVt/^^ocea  known  as 
the  Podophthalmia,  the  Cumacea^  the  £Jdriophthalm%a,  and 
the  Stomatopoday  are  here  included  under  this  head. 

The  body  consists  of  twenty  somites  (counting  that  which 
bears  the  eyes  as  one),  and,  of  these,  six  (bearing  the  eyes, 
antennules,  antennae,  mandibles,  and  two  pairs  of  maxillae) 
constitute  the  head ;  ei^ht  enter  into  the  thorax,  and  bear 
the  footrjaws  and  ambulatory  limbs  ;  and  six  form  the  abdo- 
men and'  swimming  limbs.  In  some  few  instances  the  num- 
ber of  somites  is  reduced,  but  they  never  exceed  twenty. 

The  IfaupHus-foTva  of  the  free  embryo  is  rare,  but  occurs 
in  some  cases  (Peneua).  In  others  {Mysis)  it  is  represented 
only  by  a  temporary  condition  of  the  embryo,  during  which, 
however,  a  chitinous  cuticula  is  formed,  and  subsequently 
shed  ;  and  what  appear  to  be  remains  of  such  a  transitory 
record  of  an  original  JVaupiius  state,  are  seen  in  many  -4m- 
phipoda  and  laopoda,  which  nearly  attain  their  adult  form 
within  the  egg.  In  most  PodophthcUmia  the  embryo  leaves 
the  egg  not  as  a  Nauplius,  but  as  a  ZoasOy  which  has  thora- 
cic, but  no  abdominal,  appendages,  and  in  many  respects  re- 
sembles a  Copepod. 

>  The  term  (^prUstage,  vauaXlj  applied  to  that  condition  of  the  larvn  of 
the  Bk^iottraca  in  which  the^  are  provided  with  a  hi  valve  carapace,  mnet  not 
he  taken  to  imply  any  special  affinity  with  the  Oitraooda.  On  the  contrary, 
tiie  larva  in  the  Offpri^iaXAi^^  is  muon  more  similar  to  a  Copepod  or  Brancm- 
opod. 
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The  Cumacea  take  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
Podophthalmia  and  the  IHdriophthcUmia  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Fhyllopoda  (Nisbalia)  on  the  other.  They  thus  serve 
to  connect  the  Malacoatraca  with  the  Mitomostraca. 

The  Podophthalmia — It  will  be  convenient  to  commence 
the  study  of  the  McUacoatraca  with  the  Podophthalmia  ;  and 
as  excellent  examples  of  this  division  of  convenient  size  are 
readily  obtainable  in  the  fresh-water  Cray^sh  {Aatacus  fluvi' 
atilis)  and  the  Lobster  (Sbmarus  vulgaris)^  and  as  they  fur- 
nish a  very  intelligible  guide  to  the  general  plan  of  structure 
of  the  higher  Arthropoda^  the  organization  of  Asta^cua  will 
be  described  at  length.  With  some  unimportant  modifi- 
cations, what  is  said  about  it  will  be  found  to  apply  to  the 
Lobster. 

The  upper  and  anterior  portion  of  the  dense  and  more  or 
less  calcified  exoskeleton  which  covers  the  body  of  AatacuSy 
has  the  form  of  a  large,  expanded,  shield-like  plate,  the  .cara- 
pace, produced  into  a  strong  frontal  spine  between  the  eyes, 
and  bent  down  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  reach  the  bases  of  the 
legs.  The  posterior  division  of  the  body,  on  the  other  hand, 
presents  a  very  different  aspect,  being  divided  into  a  series  of 
distinct  movable  somites.  This  is  called  the  abdomen ;  while 
the  anterior  division,  covered  by  the  carapace,  corresponds 
with  the  head  and  thorax  of  other  Arthropoda^  and  receives 
the  name  of  cephalo-thorax. 

On  turning  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  Crayfish,  a  great 
number  of  limbs  or  appendages,  twenty  pairs  in  all,  ure  seen 
to  be  attached  to  the  cephalo-thorax  and  abdomen,  six  pairs 
belonging  to  the  latter  and  fourteen  pairs  to  the  former  re- 
gion of  the  body. 

The  six  pairs  of  abdominal  appendages  are  commonly 
known  as  the  "false"  or  "swimming"  feet ;  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  they  are  attached  to  the  six  anterior  segments 
of  the  abdomen  only,  the  seventh  being  unprovided  with  any 
such  organs.  Of  the  fourteen  pairs  of  cephalo-thoracic  ap- 
pendages, the  five  posterior  are  called  the  "  ambulatory  "  legs, 
being  the  organs  by  which  the  Crayfish  is  enabled  to  walk. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  anterior  of  the  five  pairs  is 
not  more  ambulatory  than  prehensile,  being  so  modified  as  to 
constitute  the  great  claws,  or  "  chelae." 

Of  the  six  next  pairs  of  appendages,  passing  from  behind 
forward,  five  are  not  at  first  sight  apparent,  the  posterior 
pair,  which  are  applied  over  the  mouth  and  cover  the  others. 
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being  alone  visible.  These,  and  the  two  pairs  which  lie  im- 
mediately mider  or  in  front  of  them,  are  called  ma/xUlipedes^ 
or  ^^  foot-jaws."  The  next  two  pairs,  delicate  and  foliaceous, 
are  the  maxillse ;  while  beneath  or  rather  in  front  of  them 
are  two  strong,  toothed  organs,  the  mandibles.  These,  the 
maxillae  and  the  maxillipedes,  thus  constitute  six  pairs  of 
gnathites. 

The  remaining  three  pairs  of  appendages  occupy  the  sides 
of  the  forepart  of  the  oephalo-thorax,  in  front  of  the  mouth. 
The  most  posterior  pair,  or  the  long  feelers,  are  the  antennae; 
the  next,  or  the  short  feelers,  are  the  antennulse;  while  the 
most  anterior  pair  are  the  movable  -stalks,  which  support  the 
eyes  upon  their  extremities — ^the  "  ophthalmic  peduncles,"  or 
"  ophthalmites." 

To  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  composition  of  this 
complex  body  with  its  multiform  appendages,  we  must  first 
detach  and  study  carefully  one  of  the  abdominal  segments — 
say  the  third.  Such  a  segment  is  nearly  semi-circular  in  ver- 
tical section,  the  dorsal  wall,  or  tergum,  being  verv  convex, 
and  where  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  almost  straight  ventral 
wall,  or  sternum,  sending  down  a  flattened  lobe,  which  is  re- 
flected at  its  free  edges  into  a  corresponding  prolongation  of 
the  ventral  wall,  so  that  each  infero-lateral  angle  of  the  seg- 
ment is  prolonged  into  a  hollow  process,  the  pleuron.  Near 
the  outer  extremities  of  the  straight  ventral  portion  of  the 
segment  two  rounded  articular  cavities,  which  receive  the 
basal  joints  of  the  appendages,  are  situated.  A  transverse 
groove  will  be  seen  on  the  tergum,  separating  rather  more 
than  the  anterior  third  of  its  surface,  as  a  smooth,  convex, 
lenticular  facet,  which  is  completely  overlapped  by  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  preceding  segment,  when  the  abdomen 
is  extended,'  and  is  left  uncovered  only  in  complete  flexion. 
This  is  the  tergal  facet.  A  corresponding  flattened  and  rath- 
er excavated  surface  upon  the  anterior  half  of  the  pleuron, 
which  is  similarly  overlapped  by  the  preceding  pleuron,  and 
is  left  uncovered  only  in  complete  extension,  may  be  termed 
the  pleural  facet.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  close 
correspondence  between  the  skeleton  of  an  abdominal  somite 
of  a  Cray-fish,  and  that  of  a  thoracic  somite  of  a  Trilobite  ; 
except  that,  in  the  latter,  the  sternal  region  is  not  calcified. 

The  appendages  of  the  segment  (Fig.  71,  -K")  are  Y^ry  sim- 
ple, consisting  of  a  cylindrical  basal  portion,  divided  into  two 
joints,  a  shorter  proximal,  and  a  longer  distal,  to  the  latter  of 
which  two  terminal  many-jointed  filaments  are  articulated. 
12 
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Fw.  H.-^AHaetu  JlwHaiUU,  A.  Mandible:  a,  6,  endopodlte  ;  o,  lU  termioal  Joints 
conatitntinff  tne  palpns  of  tbe  mandible.  B.  First  maxilla.  C.  Second  max- 
Ula.  D,  Tint  maxilnpede.  S.  Second  maxllllpede.  JF*.  Tbiid  maxilllpede.  All 
the  preoedlnff,  except  B,  are  left  limbs.  (?.  Ambnlatonr  leg.  H.  Appendage  of 
first,  and  /  or  second,  abdominal  somite  in  the  male.  JC.  Appendage  of  thira  ab- 
dominal somite.  L,  Sixth  abdominal  somite,  with  Its  appendages  and  telson : 
a.  A,  endopodlte ;  c,  exopodite :  if.  epipodite;  e.  setaceoas  filaments  attached  to 
coxopodite ;  x,  tergnm  of  sixth  abdominal  somite;  y,  s,  the  two  divisions  of  the 
telson.  In  O:  S,  basipodite ;  &  ischiopodlte ;  4,  meropodita  ;  5,  carpopodite; 
6,  propodite ;  7,  oactjlopodite.  InA^  d  marks  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  muscle, 
ana  in  K  the  Joints  of  a  6  and  e  are  not  sufficiently  numerous.  Jf.  Transrerse 
section  of  half  a  thoracic  somite  (a) :  d,  coxopodite :  e,  basipodite ;  <f,  ischiopo- 
dlte:  A,  brancliiferons  epipodite  ;  /,  g.  branchlaB ;  «,  filiform  appendage.  H.  One 
of  the  brmnchirerous  epipodites  :  a,  its  point  of  attachment;  6,  basal  enlarge- 
ment ;  tf,  branchial  filaments ;  <f,  terminal  lobes. 

The  inner  of  these  is  distinguished  from  the  outer  by  possess- 
ing a  more  elongated  and  wider  basal  joint.  The  whole  basal 
division  of  the  appendages  is  the  protopodUe;  while  the  in- 
ternal and  external  terminal  filaments  are  the  endopodiie 
(Oy  b)  and  exopodite  (o). 

An  abdominal  segment,  or  somite,  then,  is  composed  of  a 
tergum,  two  pleura,  and  a  sternum  ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  terms  rather  indicate  regions  than  anatomi- 
cal elements,  the  whole  segment  being  continuously  calcified, 
and  no  sutures  or  other  absolute  demarcations  separating 
one  portion  from  another.  Furthermore,  the  somite  carries 
two  appendages,  each  divided  into  a  proximal  portion  or  pro- 
topodite,  terminated  bj  two  branches,  the  endopodite  and 
exopodite. 

The  whole  exoskeleton  of  the  Astacus^  however  various 
may  be  the  appearance  of  its  different  parts,  consists  of  so- 
mites and  appendages  essentially  similar  to  those  which  have 
just  been  described,  but  which  are  more  or  less  masked  by 
the  connation,  the  coalescence,  the  abortion,  or  the  extreme 
modification  of  their  primitive  elements. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  follow  out  these  modifications  in 
the  posterior  somites,  we  find  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
abdominal  somites  to  be,  in  all  essential  respects,  similar  to 
the  third ;  but  the  appendages  of  the  sixth  (Fig.  71,  Z)  are 
singularly  changed,  the  protopodite  being  represented  by  a 
single  strong,  short  joint,  and  the  exopodite  and  endopodite 
having  the  form  of  wide,  oval  setose  plates.  The  exopodite 
is  again  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  transverse  joint.  The 
seventh  division  of  the  abdomen  (Fig.  71,  X,  y,  z)  is  the  telson. 
This  telson  bears  no  appendages ;  dorsally  it  is  completely 
calcified,  but  is  divided  by  a  transverse  suture  into  two 
portions,  the  posterior  of  which  is  movable  upon  the  other ; 
yentrally,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  the  posterior  part  which 
is  fully  calcified,  the  middle  of  the  anterior  portion,  in  which 
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the  anus  is  situated,  being  completely  membranous,  and  the 
sides  only  being  strengthened  by  calcareous  plates  extend- 
ing inward  from  the  dorsal  hard  skeletal  element,  or  sclero- 
dermite. 

The  powerful  tail-fin  of  the  Astacus  is  formed  by  the  tel- 
Bon,  combined  with  the  two  distal  divisions  of  the  sixth  ab- 
dominal appendages  on  each  side.  The  other  abdominal 
appendages  can  have  very  little  influence  on  locomotion.  In 
the  female,  however,  they  play  an  important  part  as  the  car- 
riers of  the  eggs  ;  and  in  this  sex  there  is  nothing  worthy 
of  special  notice  about  the  first  and  second  abdominal  somites 
or  their  appendages,  except  that  those  of  the  first  are  rudi- 
mentary. In  the  male  the  appendages  of  these  two  somites 
have  undergone  a  very  interesting  metamorphosis,  whereby 
they  are  fitted  to  subserve  copulation.  Those  of  the  second 
somite  (Fig.  71,  J)  are  enlarged,  and  the  protopodite  and 
basal  joint  of  the  endopodite  are  much  elongated ;  the  latter 
being  produced  internally  into  a  plate  rolled  upon  itself,  and 
thence  concave  outward  and  forward.  It  is  as  long  as  the  rest 
of  the  endopodite  (which,  like  the  exopodite,  is  many-jointed), 
and  serves  as  a  sort  of  sheath  for  the  reception  of  the  append- 
age of  the  first  abdominal  somite  (Fig.  71»  ^ST),  which  con- 
sists of  a  single  plate  rolled  upon  itself  in  a  similar  manner, 
so  as  to  resemble  a  grooved  style.  These  organs,  doubtless, 
help  to  convey  the  spermatophores  from  the  male  genital 
apertures  to  the  body  of  the  female. 

The  compact  and  firm  cephalo-thorax  seems  at  first  to  dif- 
fer widely  from  the  flexible,  many-jointed  abdomen  ;  but  the 
most  posterior  of  its  somites  offers  an  interesting  transition 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  This  somite  is,  in  fact,  only  united 
by  membrane  to  that  which  precedes  it,  and  is  hence,  to  a 
certain  extent,  movable.  Its  sternal  portion  is  completely 
calcified,  but  the  epimera '  are  only  partially  calciGed. 

The  appendages  of  this  somite  differ  widely  from  those  of 
the  abdomen,  representing  (as  their  development  shows)  only 
the  protopodite  and  endopodite  of  the  latter.  Each  is  a  long, 
firm  leg,  composed  of  seven  joints,  the  proximal  one  being 
thicker  than  any  of  the  rest,  while  the  terminal  joint  is  nar- 
row, curved,  and  pointed.  To  these  seven  joints  Milne-E^- 
wards  has  applied  the  following  terms  (Fig.  71,  G):  The 
proximal  one,  which  articulates  with  the  somite,  is  the  caxo^ 

>  The  term  ^nmeron  is  here  employed  in  a  more  Rpecial  sense  than  that 
commonly  used,  to  denote  that  part  of  the  lateral  wall  of  a  somite  which  is 
situated  between  the  articulation  of  the  appendage  and  the  pleuron. 
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podite  (1)  ;  the  next,  small  and  conical^  is  the  hciBipodite  (2) ; 
the  third,  cylindrical,  short,  and  marked  bj  an  annular  con- 
striction, is  the  ischiopodite  (3) ;  next  comes  a  long  joint, 
the  meropodite  (4) ;  then  the  carpopodite  (5)  and  propodite 
(6)  ;  and,  finally,  the  terminal  dactylopodite  (7).^ 

The  next  four  somites,  proceeding  anteriorly,  have  a  sim- 
ilar general  character  to  that  which  has  just  been  described, 
but  they  cease  to  be  movable  upon  one  another,  partly  by 
reason  of  the  calcification  of  the  interepimeral  and  inter- 
sternal  membranes,  partly  on  account  of  the  development  of 
these  membranes  by  a  folding  inward,  or  involution,  into 
processes,  the  apodemes^  which  project  inward  and  unite 
with  one  another  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  In  an  Astacus 
which  has  been  macerated — or,  better,  boiled  in  caustic  alkali 
— ^the  floor  of  the  thoracic  cavity  is  seen  to  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  incomplete  cells,  or  chambers,  by  these  apodemal 
partitions,  which  will  be  observed,  on  careful  examination, 
to  arise  partly  from  the  interstemal,  partly  from  the  inter- 
epimeral, membrane  connecting  every  pair  of  somites.  The 
former  portion  of  each  apodeme  is  the  endostemite^  the  latter 
the  endopleurite,  of  Milne-Edwards.  As  a  general  rule,  each 
endostemite  is  distinguishable  into  three  apophyses:  the 
arthrodialj  which  passes  outward  and  unites  with  the  de- 
scending division  of  the  endopleurite  to  form  one  boundary  of 
an  articular  cavity  for  a  limb ;  the  meaophragmaly  which  is 
directed  inward,  uniting  with  its  fellow,  and  forming  an  arch 
over  the  passage  left  in  the  middle  line  between  each  pair  of 
endostemites — the  so-called  sternal  canal  /  lastly,  the  para- 
phragmal  division  is  a  small  process,  which  passes  forward, 
upward,  and  outward,  and  unites  with  the  anterior  division 
of  its  own  endopleurite,  and  with  the  posterior  division  of  the 
endopleurite  in  front  of  it. 

The  endopleurite  likewise  divides  into  three  apophyses, 
one  descending  or  arthrodial,  and  two  which  pass  nearly 
horizontally  inward  :  the  anterior  horizontal  apophysis  unit- 
ing with  its  own  paraphragmal  apophysis,  the  posterior  with 
the  paraphragmal  of  the  antecedent  endostemite.  The  pos- 
terior horizontal  apophysis,  therefore,  crosses  the  space  be- 
tween every  pair  of  apodemes  diagonally,  whence  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  double  row  of  longitudinal  cells  opening  above, 
on  each  side  of  the  sternal  canaL     It  will  be  understood, 

>  Probably  the  coxo-  and  basipodite  together  answer  to  the  protopodite  of 
the  abdominal  appendages,  the  remaining  joints  representing  the  endopodite. 
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however,  that  these  cells  are  very  incomplete,  communicating 
with  one  another  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  by  the  large 
apertures  left  between  the  endostemites  and  endopleurites ; 
and  laterally,  by  the  spaces  between  the  endostemites, 
through  which  each  series  opens  into  the  sternal  canal ;  while 
above,  they  are  in  free  communication  with  the  thoracic 
cavity.  The  apodemes  give  attachment  to  the  muscles  of 
the  appendages,  while  the  chain  of  ganglia  and  the  sternal 
artery  lie  in  the  sternal  canaL 

The  appendages  of  the  penultimate  resemble  those  of 
the  last  thoracic  somite,  but  the  three  preceding  pairs  differ 
from  them  by  being  chelate — that  is,  by  having  the  posterior 
distal  angle  of  the  propodite  produced  so  as  to  equal  the 
dactylopodite  in  length,  and  thus  constitute  a  sort  of  oppos- 
able finger  for  it  (Fig.  71,  Q-^  6,  7).  The  first  ambulatory  or 
prehensile  limb,  again,  is  remarkable  for  its  great  size  and 
strength,  and  for  the  ankylosis  of  its  l>asipodite  with  the 
isohiopodite. 

The  four  anterior  pairs  of  ambulatory  limbs  differ  from 
the  last  pair  in  possessing  a  long  curved  appendage  (Fig.  71, 
i\r),  which  ascends  from  the  coxopodite,  with  which  it  is  artic* 
ulated,  and  passes  into  the  branchial  chamber,  in  which  it  lies. 
This  is  the  epipodite  ;  its  relation  to  the  function  of  respira- 
tion will  be  adverted  to  presently. 

The  sterna,  which  are  wide  in  the  three  hindmost  thoracic 
somites,  become  very  narrow  and  almost  linear  in  the  ante- 
rior ones.  Thev  and  their  apodemes,  however,  remain  per- 
fectly recognizaole. 

The  sternal  regions  of  the  three  maxillipedary  somites 
have  the  same  characters,  their  appendages  and  articular  cavi- 
ties becoming  smaller ;  while,  by  the  contemporaneous  exces- 
sive narrowing  of  the  interarticular  regions  of  the  sterna, 
these  cavities  are  closely  approximated. 

The  sternum  of  the  next  anterior  somite  (bearing  the 
second  pair  of  maxillas),  on  the  other  hand,  though  very  nar- 
row from  before  backward,  has  a  considerable  width,  and  its 
articular  cavities,  already  much  larger  than  those  of  the  ante- 
rior maxillipedary  somites,  are  consequently  thrown  outward. 
Hence  results  a  sudden  widening  of  the  second  maxillary,  as 
compared  with  the  first  maxillipedary  somite ;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, we  find  a  deep  fold  or  depression  on  the  sides  of 
the  body  where  these  two  somites  join.  This  fold  is  directed 
upward  and  backward  on  the  flanks  of  the  body,  parallel  with 
an  important  impression  on  the  carapace,  the  cervical  groove. 
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Not  only  on  this  ground,  but  because  the  fold  reallj  repre- 
sents a  true  neck,  or  separation  between  the  head  and  thorax, 
it  may  approximately  be  termed  the  cervical  fold.  The 
scaphognathite  (Fig.  71,  C7,  c,  J),  an  important  appendage  of 
the  second  maxilla,  lies  in  this  cervical  fold. 

The  appendages  of  the  three  maxillipedary  somites  (Fig. 
71,  Df  JEJy  ^)  are  highly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  afford 
transitional  forms  between  the  ambulatory  limbs  and  the 
gnathites.  Each  maxillipede  is  composed  of  three  divisions, 
articulated  with  a  stout  protopodite.  The  outermost  of  these 
divisions  is  a  curved,  elongated  lamina  ({/),  precisely  resem- 
bling the  epipodite  of  the  posterior  thoracic  limbs  in  the  two 
hinder  maxillipedes  {E,  F) ;  but,  in  the  anterior  (2>),  not 
modified  so  as  to  serve  as  a  branchia,  and  rather  approaching 
the  scaphognathite  in  form. 

The  middle  division  of  each  maxillipede  (c),  answering  to 
the  exopodite,  is  long,  slender,  many-jointed,  and  palpiform ; 
while  the  inner  division,  or  endopodite  (a,  &),  not  only  corre- 
sponds with  one  of  the  ambulatory  limbs,  but  in  the  posterior 
maxillipede  (Fig.  71,  F)  very  closely  resembles  one,  and  con- 
tains the  same  number  of  joints.  In  the  next  maxillipede, 
however  (Fig.  71,^),  the  endopodite  is  proportionally  shorter, 
and  in  texture  and  form  rather  approaches  the  foliaceous  en- 
dopodite of  the  anterior  maxillipede  (Fig.  71,  jZ>),  in  which  a 
flat  plate  is  applied  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  slender 
exopodite.  A  perfect  transition  is  thus  produced  between 
the  corresponding  divisions  of  the  second  maxillipede  and  of 
the  second  maxilm. 

The  intermaxillary  apodeme,  or  that  developed  from  the 
connecting  membrane  of  the  two  maxillary  somites,  is  very 
remarkable  for  its  stoutness  and  for  the  great  size  and  ex- 
panded form  of  the  mesophragmal  processes,  which  unite  into 
a  broad  plate,  whence  prolongations  are  sent  forward  and 
outward,  in  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  great  adductor  mandi- 
IndcB  muscle  on  each  side.  These  prolongations  appear  to  be 
the  calcified  posterior  horizontal  apophyses  of  the  mandibulo- 
maxillary  apodeme,  which  elsewhere  remains  membranous. 

The  second  maxilla  (Fig.  71,  C)  much  resembles  the  an- 
terior maxillipede,  but  the  epipodite  (cH  and  exopodite  (c) 
appear  to  be  combined  into  a  wide  oval  plate,  the  acapho- 
gnathite^  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.*  In  the 
first  maxilla  (Fig.  71,  JB)  the  epipodite  and  exopodite  appear 

>  Until  the  development  of  these  appendages  has  been  worked  out,  the  de- 
tenmnotion  of  the  homolo(^ea  of  their  parts  most  be  regarded  as  provisionaL 
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to  be  undeyeloped,  and  the  joints  of  the  endopodite  are  oom- 
pletelj  foliaceous.  The  somite  which  supports  the  mandibles 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  membranous  in  its  sternal  region ;  it  is 
united  with  the  corresponding  region  of  the  first  maxillary 
somite,  itself  represented  merelj  by  a  narrow,  distinctly  cal- 
cified, band,  in  front  of  the  second  maxillary  sternum,  by  mem- 
brane only.  In  this  membranous  space  the  elongated  aper- 
ture of  the  mouth  is  situated. 

On  each  side  of  and  behind  the  mouth  are  two  little 
elongated  oval  calcified  plates,  between  which  an  oval  pro- 
cess, setose  at  its  extremity,  proceeds  downward  and  for- 
ward, and  lies  in  close  apposition  with  the  posterior  face  of 
the  mandible  of  its  side.  This  is  one-half  of  what  is  termed 
by  most  authors  the  labiuniy  but,  to  avoid  confusion  with  the 
labium  of  Inaecta^  from  which  it  is  wholly  different,  it  may 
be  called  the  metoBtoma  (Fig.  72,/).  It  obviously  answers 
to  the  structure  so  named  in  the  Copepoda. 

The  mandibles  fill  up  a  large  space  in  the  sternal  mem- 
brane, with  which  their  edges  are  continuous  on  each  side  of 
the  oral  aperture  ;  externally,  the  sternal  membrane  bends 
suddenly  downward  into  the  pleural  ridge,  continuous  with 
the  branchiostegite  of  the  carapace,  and  becomes  calcified; 
while,  anteriorly,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  where  the  mandi- 
bular sternum  terminates.  In  front  of  the  mouth  the  sternal 
membrane  becomes  developed  into  a  large  median  lobe,  con- 
taining three  small  calcified  plates  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
line.     This  is  the  labrum  ^Fig.  72,  e). 

The  mandible  itself  (Fig.  71,  A)  is  thick  and  strong  at  its 
inner  end,  where  it  is  divided  by  a  deep  excavation  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  portion  (a,  o),  the  edge  of  each  being 
toothed.  The  outer  division  of  the  mandible  extends  along 
the  whole  width  of  the  somite,  and  tapers  to  its  extremity, 
which  presents  an  articular  head,  the  outer  condyle.  At- 
tached to  its  anterior  margin  is  the  palp  (o),  which  represents 
the  terminal  joints  of  the  mandibular  endopodite.  The  ex- 
opodite  and  the  epipodite  have  no  representatives  in  this  ap- 
pendage. Superiorly,  the  outer  portion  of  the  mandible  is 
concave,  and  its  posterior  edge  gives  attachment  to  the  cal- 
cified tendon  of  the  adductor  mandibular  (d). 

In  front  of  the  labrum  and  mandibles  is  a  wide,  somewhat 
pentagonal  area,  prolonged  into  a  point  in  the  middle  line 
forward,  and  presenting  a  small  spine  on  each  side ;  this  is 
the  epiatoma  (Fig.  72,  JSy  Z),  and  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
formed  by  the  sternum  of  the  antennary  somite.     On  each 
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side  or  ita  triangular  anterior  extremity  it  presents  a  wide 
articular  oavit;  for  the  articulation  of  the  antennie.  In  these 
organs  (Fig.  72,  S,  d)  the  same  parts  can  be  recognized  as  in 
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the  other  appendages,  viz.,  an  imperfect  basal  joint,  produced 
into  a  prominent  cone,  perforated  behind  and  internal  to  its 
apes,  and  here  called  coxocerite.  Next,  a  basicerite,  to  the 
outer  portion  of  which  a  flattened  plate,  the  representative 
of  the  extradite,  and  here  catted  the  scaphoceriCe,  is  articu- 
lated ;  while  to  its  inner  portion  an  itckiocerite  is  connected, 
bearing  a  merocerite  and  carpocerile,  while  Ihe  last  segment, 
oi  procerite,  consifits  of  a  long  multi-articulate  filament. 

The  sterna  of  the  next  two  somites  are  narrow  and  elon- 
gated; that  of  the  antennary  somite  is  well  calcined,  but 
%at  of  the  ophthalmic  somite  is  almost  entirely  membranous. 

The  antennules  (Fig.  72,  S,  c)  present  an  enlarged  trigonal 
basal  joint,  succeeded  by  two  others.  These  represent  the 
protopodite,  and  carry  at  their  extremities  two  many-jointed 
filaments,  which  probably  represent  the  exo-  and  endopodites. 

The  peduncles  of  the  eyes  (Fig.  73,  b),  lastly,  are  com- 
posed of  two  joints,  a  Bmatl  proximal  basiophthaimite,  and  a 
larger  terminal  podopMhatmite. 

Such  are  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  sternal  por- 
tions of  the  several  cephalo-thoraotc  somites,  and  the  nature 
of  their  appendages.  On  regarding  the  sternal  region  as  a 
whole,  there  are  yet  some  very  important  points  (the  morpho- 
logical value  of  which  has  been  fully  pointed  out  by  MUne- 
Edwards)  to  be  noticed.  A  longitudinal  median  section, 
in  fact,  shows  that,  while  a  line  drawn  through  the  sterna  of 
the  somites  behind  the  mouth  is  nearly  straight  and  parallel 
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with  the  axis  of  the  body,  a  similar  line  drawn  through  the 
sterna  of  the  somites,  in  front  of  the  mouth,  ascends  as  it 
passes  through  the  antennar^,  antennulary,  and  ophthalmic 
sterna,  and  thus  takes  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  former 
line  (Fig.  72,  ^).  The  sterna  of  the  somites,  in  front  of  the 
mouth,  are,  therefore,  bent  up  so  as  to  look  forward  instead 
of  downward ;  and  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  bear  in 
mind  this  cephalic  flexure^  in  considering  the  structure  of  the 
head  in  these  and  other  Arthropoda. 

Just  as  the  lateral  regions  of  the  abdominal  somites  are 
produced  into  the  pleura^  so  are  the  lateral  regions  of  the 
oephalo-thorax  similarly  prolonged.  Thus  the  membranous 
lateral  walls  of  the  posterior  cephalo-thoracic  somite  are  re- 
flected superiorly,  and  bent  down  again  to  the  level  of  the 
bases  of  the  legs,  where  they  become  continuous  with  a  calci- 
fied layer  corresponding  with  the  tergal  half  of  the  pleura, 
and  forming  the  posterior  part  of  the  carapace.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  more  or  less  calcified  epimera  of  all  the  other  somites 
are  reflected  superiorly  into  a  membrane  which  passes  down- 
ward, and  the  free  lower  edge  of  which  is  continuous  with 
the  edges  of  the  carapace.  The  carapace,  therefore,  corre- 
sponds in  position  with  the  terga  and  tergal  halves  of  the 
pleura  of  all  the  somites  which  are  thus  reflected  into  it,  and 
these  somites  include  all,  without  exception,  from  the  last 
thoracic  to  the  bphthalmic.  Posteriorly,  the  edges  of  the 
carapace  are  a  little  prolonged  beyond  the  last  thoracic  somite, 
and  take  the  form  of  a  fold,  with  an  under  layer  distinct  from 
the  upper.  Anteriorly,  in  the  middle  line,  the  carapace  is 
prolonged  in  a  similar  manner,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent; 
it  thus  gives  rise  to  the  long  rostrum^  which  overhangs  the 
sterna  of  the  ophthalmic  and  antennulary  somites.  At  the 
sides  of  the  antennulary  and  antennary  somites  the  rostral  pro- 
longation of  the  carapace  is  the  direct  continuation  outwaid  of 
the  epimeta  of  those  somites,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  com- 
pared to  an  apodeme  ;  but  the  sternum  of  the  ophthalmic  so- 
mite, after  giving  off  the  lamella  which  forms  the  inferomedian 
region  of  the  rostrum,  is  prolonged  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
line  backward  and  outward  into  a  free,  expanded,  thin,  cal- 
cified process,  which  applies  itself  against  the  carapace  by  its 
upper  surface,  and  by  its  under  surface  gives  attachment  to 
the  anterior  gastric  muscles.  Corresponding  processes  are 
developed  from  the  carapace  itself,  in  some  Podophthalmia 
(e.  g.,  QakUhedy  Carcinu8\  for  the  attachment  of  the  poste- 
rior gastric  muscles.    From  the  last  thoracic  to  the  maxilli- 
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pedarj  somites^  the  pleural,  or  free  part  of  the  carapace, 
termed,  from  its  function,  the  iranchiastegite^  or  cover  of  the 
gills,  incloses  a  wide  space,  bounded  internally  by  the  epimera 
of  the  somites.  This  is  the  branchial  chamber.  In  front  of 
the  maxillipedes  and  cervical  fold,  however,  the  chamber  sud- 
denly becomes  narrowed  by  the  rapid  widening  of  the  sterna 
of  the  maxillary  and  mandibular  somites,  and  by  the  lowering 
of  the  point  at  which  the  reflection  of  their  epimera  into  their 
pleura  takes  place.  Finally,  on  the  antennary  somite,  and  in 
front  of  it,  the  pleuron  becomes  a  mere  fold  separated  by  a 
shallow  groove,  the  representative  of  the  branchial  chamber, 
from  the  epimera. 

On  the  dorsal  surface  there  is  no  indication  of  any  divis- 
ion of  the  carapace  into  terga  corresponding  with  the  sterna 
of  the  somites,  but  it  is  marked  by  a  well-defined,  curved 
groove,  the  posterior  convexity  of  which  extends  across  the 
carapace,  ratner  behind  its  middle,  and  the  lateral  portion  of 
which  runs  downward  and  forward,  toward  the  anterior  part 
of  the  antennary  sternum.  This  is  the  cervical  groove  ;  that 
part  of  the  carapace  which  lies  in  front  of  it  is  the  cephaloate^ 
gitCj  while  that  which  is  behind  is  the  otnostegite. 

The  omostegite,  again,  is  divided  into  three  portions  by  a 
groove  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line — ^the  branchiocardiac 
grooves.  The  branchiocardiac  groove,  and  the  lateral  por- 
tion of  the  cervical  groove,  on  the  dorsum  of  the  carapace, 
correspond  very  closely  with  the  line  at  which  the  epimeral 
is  reflected  into  the  pleural  membrane,  on  its  ventral  surface. 
The  transverse  portion  of  the  cervical  groove,  on  the  other 
hand,  corresponds  with  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  stom- 
ach and  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  heart,  and  continues 
inward  the  line  of  the  cervical  fold  ;  so  that,  in  a  longitudi- 
nal section  of  an  AstacuSy  the  direction  of  the  cervical  fold, 
if  followed  upward  and  backward,  strikes  against  the  inner 
surface  of  the  carapace,  at  a  point  corresponding  with  the 
summit  of  the  cervical  groove,  on  its  outer  surface.  By  cut- 
ting through  the  cervical  fold,  therefore,  through  the  mem- 
brane joining  the  second  maxillary  with  the  first  roaxillipe- 
dary  sternum,  and  through  the  carapace  in  the  transverse 
part  of  the  cervical  groove,  it  is  possible  to  separate  an  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  cephalo-thorax,  containing  the  whole  of 
the  cephalostegite,  and  the  first  six  somites,  with  their  ap- 
pendages, from  a  posterior  portion,  consisting  of  the  omos- 
tegite, and  the  last  eight  cephalo-thoracic  somites.  And,  in 
making  this  artificial  separation,  we  should  be  merely  carry- 
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ing  out  a  distinction  between  these  two  sets  of  somites, 
already  very  clearly  indicated  by  the  cervical  fold  and  groove. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  differ  from  Milne-Edwards  in 
regarding  the  somite  which  bears  the  first  maxillipedes  as  the 
first  of  the  thorax,  and  not  as  the  last  of  the  head.  And  the 
acceptance  of  this  natural  delimitation  of  the  head  in  the 
liigher  Crustacea  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  its  structure 
into  accordance  with  that  of  the  same  region  in  the  .Ehto- 
mostracay  in  which  it  is  the  rule  that  the  head  possesses  eyes, 
antennules,  antennae,  mandibles,  and  two  pairs  of  maxillse. 

Another  mark  upon  the  carapace  is  a  large  and  rounded 
convexity,  occupying  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  width  of 
the  posterior  half  of  the  cephalostegite.  This  impression  is 
bounded  internally  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  outer  angle  of 
the  base  of  the  rostrum,  directly  backward,  and  externally 
by  a  curved  depression,  deepening  into  a  pit  anteriorly ;  it 
corresponds  with  the  attachment  of  the  base  of  the  adduc- 
tor muscle  of  the  mandible. 

The  mouth  of  the  Crayfish  is  a  wide  aperture,  situated 
between  the  labrum  in  front,  the  metastoma  behind,  and  the 
mandibles  on  each  side.  It  serves  as  the  entrance  to  an 
equally  wide  oesophagus,  a  short  tube  with  plaited  walls, 
which  takes  a  slightly  curved  direction  upward  and  a  little 
backward,  to  open  into  the  large  stomach,  which  is  not  only 
situated  directly  over,  but  extends  forward  in  front  of  the 
gullet.  The  stomach,  in  fact,  occupies  almost  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  body  in  front  of  the  cervical  suture,  and  is 
divided  by  a  constriction  into  a  large  anterior  moiety,  the 
cardiac  division,  and  a  small  posterior,  pyloric  portion.  The 
anterior  half  of  the  cardiac  division  has  the  form  of  a  large 
membranous  bag,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  closely  set 
with  minute  hairs  ;  but  in  the  posterior  half  of  this,  and  on 
the  whole  of  the  pyloric  division,  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
are  strengthened  by  a  very  peculiar  arrangement  of  uncalci- 
fied  and  calcified  plates  and  bars  articulated  together,  which 
are  thickenings  of  the  chitinous  cuticula  of  the  epithelium 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  constitute  the  sastric  skeleton. 
The  most  important  part  of  this  apparatus  is  that  which  is 
developed  in  the  posterior  cardiac  region. 

It  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  transverse,  slightly 
arcuated  cardiac  plate  (Fig.  73,  ca),  calcified  posteriorly, 
which  extends  across  the  whole  width  of  the  stomach,  and 
articulates  at  each  extremity  by  an  oblique  suture  with  a 
small  curved  triangular  antero4ateral  or  pterocardiac  (pt) 
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ossicle.  On  each  side  a  large,  elongated  postero-lc^ertU  or 
zygocardiac  ossicle  («e),  wider  posteriorly  than  anteriorly,  is 
connected  with  the  lower  end  of  the  antero-lateral  ossicle, 
and,  passing  upward  and  backward,  becomes  continuous  with 
a  transverse  arcuated  plate,  calcified  in  its  anterior  moiety, 
and  situated  in  the  roof  of  the  anterior  dilatation  of  the  py- 
loric portion;  this  is  the  pyloric  ossicle  (Fig.  73,  jt>^). 

These  pieces,  it  will  be  observed,  form  a  sort  of  six-sided 
frame,  the  anterior  and  lateral  angles  of  which  are  formed  by 
movable  joints,  while  the  posterior  angles  are  united  by  the 
elastic  pyloric  plate. 

From  the  middle  of  the  cardiac  piece  a  strong  calcified 
urocardiac  process  {ca')  extends  backward  and  downward, 
and,  immediately  under  the  anterior  half  of  the  pyloric  ossi- 
cle, terminates  in  a  broad,  thickened  extremity,  which  presents 
inferiorly  two  strong  rounded  tuberosities,  or  cardiac  teeth. 
With  this  process  is  articulated,  posteriorly,  a  broad  pre- 
pyloric ossicle,  which  passes  obliquely  upward  and  forward,  in 
the  front  wall  of  the  anterior  dilatation  of  the  pyloric  portion, 
and  articulates  with  the  anterior  edge  of  the  pyloric  ossicle, 
thus  forming  a  kind  of  elastic  diagonal  brace  between  the 
urocardiac  process  (ca')  and  the  pyloric  ossicle.  The  inferior 
end  of  this  pre-pyloric  ossicle  is  produced  downward  into  a 
strong  bifid  urocardiac  tooth  (oc).  Finally,  the  inner  edges 
of  the  postero-lateral  ossicles  are  flanged  inward  horizontally, 
and,  becoming  greatly  thickened  and  ridged,  form  the  large 
lateral  cardiac  teeth  {cc).  The  membrane  of  the  stomach  is 
continued  from  the  edges  of  the  pre-pyloric  to  those  of  the 
postero-lateral  ossicle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
pouch  with  elastic  sides,  which  act,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a 
spring,  tending  to  approximate  the  inferior  face  of  the  pre- 
pyloric ossicle  to  the  superior  face  of  the  median  process  of 
the  cardiac  ossicle. 

The  result  is,  that  there  is  a  certain  position  of  equilibrium 
of  the  whole  apparatus,  when  the  urocardiac  process  and  the 
pre-pyloric  ossicle  make  a  small  angle  with  one  another,  and 
the  antero-lateral  ossicles  form  an  almost  unbroken  transverse 
curve  with  the  cardiac.  When  undisturbed,  the  apparatus 
tends  to  assume  this  position. 

Two  pairs  of  powerful  muscles  are  attached  to  this  gastric 
skeleton.  The  anterior  pair  arise  from  the  procephalic  pro- 
cesses, and  are  inserted  into  the  roof  of  the  stomach,  some- 
what in  front  of  the  cardiac  ossicle ;  the  posterior  have  their 
origin  in  the  carapace  immediately  above  and  behind  the 
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pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and  their  insertioo  into  the  pylo- 
no  ossicle  and  the  wide  postenor  part  of  the  postero-lateral 
pieoes. 


Fm.  is.— AfbKiu^-Upper  Plran :  Longltndlnal  BictloD  of  Stomach^J,  intgrlor 
gaatrlc  didhIs;  B.  poilfirior  gietilc  mii«c1e;  (E.  ceaupbaius;  i*,  pyloras;  ca, 
cardlio  (wlcla  ;  co'.  Ita  moctrdUc  proceed;  ae.  nroardlu  looih;  mi,  pr- 
loric  OMlde  ;  tba  obliqaa  bar,  eiteodliig  frum  Lbe  end  of  the  cardiac  lo  tne  pjlo- 
ric,  ll  the  pre-pTloHc  oaalcle ;  pt,  pterocardlac  ;  K,  patlero-Illintl  cardiac,  w)lh 
Ita  gnat  tooth,  cc;  I,  nnall  intttrior  tnolh ;  c,  caidio-pjloiic  Talra  ;  t.  Inftro- 
mediaii  pyloric  ridga;  •>.  lateral  pyloric  ridge ;  d,  aaperlor  pjlorlc  tldge;  vp, 
DTo-pTlorlc  optlda :  xg.  line  or  MCilim:  the  ulterior  face  oT  the  pottcrloraagcienl 
betne  ihowD  In  the  lowar  figore. 

From  the  attachment  of  these  muscles  it  is  clear  that  their 
action  must,  in  a  general  way,  resemble  that  produced  bv 
pulling  upon  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  pieces  when  the  stomacn 
IS  removed  from  the  body.  Now,  the  result  of  doing  this  is 
that,  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  pieces  being  divaricated,  the 
pre-pyloric  ossicle  assumes  a  vertical  position,  and  the  uio- 
cardiao  tooth  turns  downward  and  forward.  At  the  same 
time  the  antero-lateral  or  pterooardiac  pieces  are  pulled  back- 
ward, and,  owing  to  their  oblique  articulation  with  the  car- 
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diao  piece,  their  inferior  ends  move  downward,  backward,  and 
inward,  carrying  with  them  the  anterior  ends  of  the  postero- 
lateral pieces,  the  teeth  of  which  (lateral  cardiac)  come  into 
contact  with  the  urooardiac  and  cardiac  teeth  with  a  force 
proportional  to  that  exerted  in  traction.  On  ceasing  to  pull, 
the  apparatus  returns  to  its  former  position,  its  backward 
movement  being  facilitated  by  the  reaction  of  the  elastic 
pouch  mentioned  above,  and  being  doubtless  also  assisted,  in 
the  living  state,  by  a  pair  of  small  cardio-pyloric  muscles, 
which  pass,  one  on  each  side,  between  the  cardiac  and  pyloric 
ossicles,  beneath  the  membrane  of  the  stomach,  the  looseness 
of  which,  in  this  region,  where  it  unites  the  various  ossicles 
of  the  gastric  mill,  greatly  assists  the  free  movement  of  the 
whole  apparatus. 

Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  perform  the  experi- 
ment, and  to  convince  one's  self  that  these  structures  do  really 
constitute  a  most  efficient  masticatory  apparatus  ;  and  it  is 
surprising  that  Oesterlen,  in  his  elaborate  essay  on  the  stom- 
ach of  AstacuBj  should  have  questioned  the  crushing  action 
of  the  teeth. 

A  great  bilobed  valvular  process  (Fig.  73,  c)  rises  up  from 
the  sternal  region  of  the  stomach,  opposite  the  cardio-pyloric 
constriction,  and  apparently  prevents  the  food  from  passing 
into  the  pyloric  division  until  it  is  properly  comminuted. 
And,  in  front  of  this  valve,  the  infero-lateral  parietes  of  the 
stomach  are  strengthened  by  a  number  of  other  plates  and 
bars ;  one  of  which  on  each  side  bears  a  small  tooth  {infero- 
lateral  cardiac^  Q,  and  is  continued  into  a  broad  uncalcified 
plate,  lying  in  the  hinder  and  lower  part  of  the  side-walls  of 
the  stomaeh,  and  covered  with  hairs  internally.  There  are, 
therefore,  altogether  seven  gastric  teeth :  three  median,  the 
cardiac,  and  the  urocardiac,  and  two  lateral  on  each  side,  the 
lateral  cardiac  and  the  infero-lateral  cardiac 

In  the  pyloric  division  of  the  stomach  the  food  has  to 
undergo  a  further  series  of  comminutions  and  strainings.  A 
ridge  covered  with  long  hairs  projects  in  the  median  line 
above  ;  other  hairy  ridges  extend  inward  from  the  sides  to 
meet  it,  and  nearly  close  the  passage  laterally.  These  ridges 
are  very  convex  inferiorly,  and  their  convexities  abut  against 
the  concavities  of  an  inferior  median  ridge,  which  rises  up  to 
meet  them,  and  is  prolonged  posteriorly  into  a  sort  of  valvu- 
lar process,  covered  at  its  termination  with  long  hairs,  which 
bar  the  space  left  between  the  upper  parts  of  the  lateral 
ridges.    The  concave  faces  of  this  median  process  are  covered 
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by  close-set  parallel  ridges,  which  only  become  free  hair-like 
processes  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  plate,  each  ridge 
giving  attachment  to  a  regular  series  of  minute  hairs.  These 
are  directed  inward  nearly  parallel  with  the  sur£ftce,  which 
looks  at  first  as  if  it  were  merely  ruled  with  close-set  trans- 
verse lines,  connected  by  still  finer  and  closer  longitudinal 
ones. 

This  apparatus  constitutes  the  ^'  ampoule  cartilagineux " 
of  Milne-Edwards.  Behind  it  there  is  yet  another  infero- 
median  and  two  lateral  setose  valvalar  prominences,  which 
form  the  last  barrier  between  the  food  and  the  intestine. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Parker,  who  has  recently  carefully  examined  the 
structure  of  the  stomach  of  the  Crayfish,^  finds  that,  besides 
the  anterior  and  posterior  gastric  and  the  cardio-pyloric  mus- 
cles, there  are  intriusic  fibres  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach, 
some  encircling  the  posterior  pyloric  region,  others  passing 
between  the  hindermost  accessory  ossicle  and  the  postero- 
lateral and  pyloric  pieces ;  these  must  tend  to  diminish  the 
cavity  of  the  stomach,  and  the  last-named  fibres  possibly 
assist  in  mastication  by  bringing  the  lateral  cardiac  into  con- 
tact with  the  infero-lateral  cardiac  tooth.  Moreover,  there  are 
nine  pairs  of  minor  extrinsic  muscles,  of  which  two  pairs  pass 
from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  and  gullet  to  the  anten- 
nary  sternum,  passing  between  the  oesophageal  commissures 
and  on  either  side  of  the  azygos  nerve  of  the  visceral  system; 
three  pairs  pass  between  the  side-walls  of  the  stomach  and 
oesophagus  and  the  mandibular  sterna;  a  sixth  pair  arises  from 
the  forward  processes  of  the  intermaxillary  apodeme,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  oesophagus ;  two  more  pairs  arise,  one  from 
the  internal  thickened  edge  of  the  mandible,  the  other  from 
the  intermaxillary  apodeme,  and  are  inserted  into  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  pyloric  region  ;  and  a  ninth  pair  arises  firom  the 
carapace  just  behind  the  posterior  gastric  muscles,  and  goes 
to  be  inserted  into  the  posterior  pyloric  dilatation.  There 
are  also  a  few  more  inconspicuous  fibres  passing  between  the 
oesophagus  and  the  neighboring  hard  parts.  All  these,  at 
least  when  acting  together,  must  antagonize  the  intrinsic 
muscles,  and  dilate  the  stomach. 

The  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach  passes  into  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  intestine,  which  is  smooth  internally, 
and  presents  superiorly  a  caecal  process,  the  remains,  aocora- 
ing  to  Rathke,  of  one  lobe  of  the  vitellary  sac  of  the  embrya 

>  Journal  of  Anatomijf  and  PhyMogy^  October,  1876. 
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This  anterior  portion  of  the  intestine  is,  however,  very 
short,  and  almost  immediately  becomes  dilated  into  the  wider 
posterior  division,  which  extends  to  the  anus.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  dilatation  is  produced  into  six  ridges,  which  are 
continued  into  a  corresponding  number  of  series  of  papillse 
along  the  rest  of  the  intestine. 

The  only  glandular  apparatus  of  any  kind  which  opens 
into  the  alimentary  canal  is  the  liver,  and  the  apertures  of 
the  wide  hepatic  ducts  are  seen  on  each  side  of  tne  pylorus. 
Each  duct  convevs  the  secretion  from  the  multitudinous 
csecal  tubes,  which  constitute  the  principal  mass  of  the  cor- 
responding bilobed  half  of  the  liver,  llie  two  halves  lie  on 
each  side  of  the  stomach,  and,  though  they  remain  perfectly 
distinct  from  one  another,  come  into  close  contact  below. 

Aatacua  possesses  neither  salivary  glands  nor  any  cascal 
appendages  to  the  intestine,  such  as  exist  in  the  JBrachyura 
and  some  Macrura^  unless  the  short  caecum  just  now  de- 
scribed is  the  homologue  of  the  longer  cseca  of  Maia  and 
SomaruB. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  two  very  curious  discoidal  cal- 
careous plates,  the  so-called  "eyes"  of  the  Crayfish,  are 
found  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the  dilated  anterior  portion 
of  the  cardiac  division  of  the  stomach,  the  middle  of  the 
lateral  surface  of  which  they  occupy.  These  bodies  com- 
mence as  calcareous  deposits  underneath  the  chitinous  gas- 
tric lining,  and  increase  in  size  until  the  period  arrives  at 
which  the  Crayfish  casts  its  skin.  They  are  then  cast,  to- 
gether with  this  lining  membrane  and  the  gastric  armature  ; 
and  it  would  appear  that,  like  the  latter,  they  become  broken 
up  and  destroyed  within  the  new  stomach.  The  purpose  of 
these  concretions  is  not  understood;  the  ordinary  theory, 
that  they  are  stores  of  calcareous  matter,  ready  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  young  integument  after  ecdysis,  appear^ 
ing  to  be  negatived  by  their  small  size.  Oesterlen  states 
that  they  rarely  weigh  more  than  two  grains,  and  judiciously 
suggests  that  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  Crayfish  can  derive 
all  the  calcareous  matter  it  requires,  except  two  grains,  from 
other  sources,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  look  on  those  two 
grains  as  a  special  supply. 

The  circulatory  apparatus  oi  Astacua  is  well  developed. 
The  heart  (Fig.  74,  (7)  has  the  shape  of  an  irregular  polvgon, 
and  lies  immediately  behind  the  stomach  and  beneath  the 
cardiac  region  of  the  carapace,  in  a  chamber  which  is  com- 
monly termed  the  *^  pericardium,"  to  the  walls  of  which  it  is 
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attached  by  six  ligaments,  correBponding  with  the  aln  ot  the 
heart  in  insects,  but  not,  like  them,  muscular.     Except  by 
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these  ligaments,  and  hy  the  arteries,  which  pass  through  it, 
the  walls  of  the  pericardial  cavity,  or  blood  sinus  (for  suoh  it 


V,  optnlngof  faspatlcdact ;  c,  pjlorlc  cacam :  L  ^  InteiUna :  ffn,  tMlla  ;  gn^.gn", 
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really  is),  are  wholly  unconnected  with  the  heart|  which  thus 
is,  in  a  manner,  suspended  freely  in  the  blood. 

Six  apertures,  two  of  which  are  superior,  two  inferior, 
and  two  lateral,  provided  with  valves  which  open  inward, 
allow  the  blood  to  enter  the  cavity  of  the  heart  during  the 
diastole,  and  prevent  its  egress,  except  by  the  arteries,  dur- 
ing the  systole.  The  arterial  trunks  are  six  in  number,  five 
being  given  off  anteriorly,  and  the  other  from  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  heart. 

Of  the  five  anterior  arteries,  one,  the  ophthalmic,  is  single, 
and  situated  in  the  middle  line ;  it  passes  forward  on  the 
stomach  to  the  head,  where  it  supplies  the  eyes  and  anten- 
nules.  The  other  arteries  are  in  pairs  ;  two  pass  on  the 
stomach  forward  and  outward,  giving  off  branches  to  the 
carapace,  and  eventually  supplying  the  antennae ;  the  other 
two  pass  downward,  between  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  geni- 
talia, and  divide  into  a  multitude  of  branches  upon  the  he- 
patic caeca. 

The  posterior  trunk,  or  sternal  artery,  is  the  largest  of 
all,  and  presents  a  sort  of  bulbus  arteriosus  at  its  commence- 
ment. It  turns  almost  directly  downward,  usually  on  the 
right  side  of  the  intestine,  to  the  sternal  canal,  which  it 
enters,  passing  between  the  antepenultimate  and  penultimate 
thoracic  ganglia  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  ganglionic  cord ; 
it  gives  off  two  abdominal  branches,  one  superior,  close  to  its 
origin  from  the  heart,  which  traverses  the  middle  of  the  ter- 
gal region  above  the  intestine,  the  other  inferior,  which  takes 
a  corresponding  course  along  its  sternal  region  beneath  the 
nervous  system.  The  arterial  trunks  are  provided  with  valves 
at  their  commencement,  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  regur- 
gitation of  the  blood.  They  ramify  minutely,  buf  how  far  a 
capillary  system  can  be  said  to  exist,  is  a  question  requiring 
further  investigation.  In  transparent  Zocbcb^  1  have  plainly 
observed  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  arterial  trunks  by 
open  mouths,  tiirough  which  the  blood  was  poured  into  wall- 
less  lacunae,  and  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  body ;  nor  can 
there  be  the  least  doubt  that  a  similarly  lacunar  condition 
of  the  circulation  exists  in  those  lower  adult  Crustacea^  the 
transparency  of  which  allows  of  their  examination  with  the 
requisite  powers  of  the  microscope.  The  probability  is  that 
a  similar  state  of  things  obtains  in  the  vascular  system  of  all 
other  Crustcicea^  and  that,  after  undergoing  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  subdivision,  the  arterial  vessels,  or  their  capillary 
continuations,  cease  to  exist,  the  blood  then  making  its  way 
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into  lacunas  between  the  organs,  and  into  the  general  peri- 
yisoeral  cavity  ;  and,  as  in  most  MoUusca^  ceasing  to  be  con- 
tained in  vessels  with  distinct  walls. 

The  blood  thus  poured  out  eventually  makes  its  way  into 
irregular  sinuses  or  reservoirs,  the  chief  of  which,  lodged  in 
the  sternal  canal,  communicates  by  lateral  channels  with  oth- 
ers which  lie  above  the  bases  of  the  thoracic  appendages, 
and  from  which  the  afferent  branchial  canals  pass  into  the 
stems  of  the  branchiae,  on  the  exterior  faces  of  which  they 
ascend,  giving  off  branches  to  the  lateral  filaments.  Corre- 
sponding canals  return  the  blood  from  these  filaments  to  the 
efferent  branchial  canals,  which  run  down  the  inner  side  of 
the  branchial  stems,  and  unite  above  the  bases  of  the  limbs 
into  six  trunks,  which  ascend  beneath  the  epimera  and  open 
into  the  sides  of  the  pericardial  sinus.  The  floor  of  this 
sinus  is  formed  by  a  continuous  membrane,  which  appears  to 
shut  it  off  completely  from  the  general  visceral  cavity  (at 
least  it  retains  air  or  fluid  thrown  into  it),  and,  if  this  be 
really  the  case,  it  may  be  said  to  be  functionally  a  branchial 
auricle,  containing  pure  unmixed  aerated  blood. 

The  branchiae  are  eighteen  in  number  upon  each  side,  and 
are  attached  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  somites  in- 
clusively. Six  of  these  branchiae  are  attached  to' the  epipo- 
djtes  of  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  somites,  and  differ  very 
considerably  in  appearance  from  the  other  twelve.  Each 
epipodite  is,  in  fact,  expanded  at  its  upper  extremity  into  a 
broad,  bilobed  membrane,  which  is  folded  upon  itself,  so  that 
the  two  lobes  are  directed  posteriorly,  and  receive  the  epipo- 
dite of  the  next  limb  (Fig.  71,  N).  The  membrane  of  the 
lobes  is  obliquely  plaited,  so  that,  doubtless,  they  subserve 
respiration  to  a  certain  extent ;  but,  in  addition,  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  epipodite  is  beset  with  a  number  of  branchial 
filaments,  similar  to  those  on  the  other  branchiae. 

The  latter  (Fig.  71,  -3f,/,  g)  are  simple  plumes,  consisting 
of  a  stem,  to  which  are  attached  many  delicate,  cylindrical 
filaments.  Two  of  these  plumes  are  attached  to  the  epimera 
and  coxo-epimeral  articular  membranes  of  the  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  somites.  They  increase  in 
size  posteriorly.  The  eighth  and  fourteenth  somites,  on  the 
contrary,  only  carry  one  plume.  A  tuft  of  lone  byssus-like 
filaments  is  attached  to  the  coxopodite  of  eacn  of  the  last 
six  thoracic  appendages  (Fig.  71,  F^  M). 

The  respiratory  organs  of  the  Crayfish,  not  being  pro- 
vided with  cilia,  require  some  special  arrangement  for  the 
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x^newal  of  the  water  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  This 
object  is  attained  principally  by  the  action  of  the  scapho- 
gnathite,  which  lies  immediately  behind  the  anterior  opening 
of  the  branchial  chamber ;  and,  during  life,  is  incessantly  in 
motion,  baling  out,  as  it  were,  the  water  which  has  become 
impure  through  the  anterior  opening,  and  thus  compelling 
the  flow  of  fresh  fluid  into  the  branchial  chamber  through  its 
posterior  and  inferior  opening,  constituted  by  the  space  left 
between  the  lower  edge  of  the  branchiostegite  and  the  bases 
of  the  limbs. 

The  nervous  system  of  Astactu  ^  is  composed  of  thirteen 
principal  ganglionic  masses,  of  which  one,  cerebral,  lies  in 
the  head,  in  front  of  the  mouth  ;  six,  thoracic,  are  situated 
in  the  sternal  canal ;  and  six,  abdominal,  lie  in  the  median 
sternal  region  of  the  six  anterior  somites  of  the  abdomen. 

The  cerebral  ganglia  (Fig.  74,  b;  Fig.  75,  a)  give  off 
nerves  to  the  eyes  and  to  the  muscles  of  the  ophthalmic 
appendiupes ;  to  the  antennules  and  the  auditory  organs 
which  wey  contain;  to  the  antenns  and  the  sac  of  the 
antennary  gland  ;  to  the  carapace  in  front  of  the  cervical 
suture ;  and,  finally,  they  send  posteriorly  two  long  and 


Fiik  T&xVlMeiml  nerves  of  Asiaeus.—a.  cerabnd  gaaglU ;  ft.  commiMnri  thmt  of 
the  rigbt  elda  If  cat  and  tarned  back ;  tf,  transrerta  cord  uniting  them  behind 
the'OBSophaffiia,  (E:  d,  d,  cl,  asjrgoa  nerre ;  A,  gtogllon;  i,  lateral  branch  of 
asygoa,  nnlonff  with  poateio-lateral  nerve  g;  «,  antero-latenl  nenre ;  /  medio- 
lateral  nerre ;«,  hepatic  nerre  ;  P,  pyloric ;  C,  cardiac  portion  of  stomach. 

stout  commissural  cords  to  the  anterior  thoracic  ganglionic 
mass.     These  commissures  are  connected  by  a  transverse 

>For  the  histology  of  the  norvous  eyatem,  ue  an  elaborate  esaay  by 
Haeckel  on  the  minute  structure  of  the  tissues  of  the  Crairfish,  in  the  *  Archiv 
fbr  Anatomie,*'  1857. 
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cord  immediately  behind  the  oesophagi  (^^-  75,  c).  The 
size  and  form  of  the  anterior  thoracic  ganglion  would  lead  to 
a  suspicion  of  the  complex  nature  which  development  shows 
it  to  possess.  It  supplies  the  somites  and  their  appendag^es 
from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  indusivelj,  and  sends  forward 
delicate  filaments  to  the  oesophagus. 

Posteriorljr  it  is  connected  with  the  ganglionic  mass  of 
the  tenth  somite  by  two  commissures,  and  the  other  thoracic 
ganglia  are  similarly  brought  into  communication,  the  com- 
missures of  the  ultimate  and  penultimate  only  being  remark- 
able  for  their  brevity.  The  abdominal,  which  are  much 
smaller  than  the  thoracic  ganglia,  are,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  two,  united  by  single  cords,  which  represent  coa- 
lesced double  commissures.  Each  of  these  ganglia  supplies 
the  muscles  and  the  appendages  of  the  somite  to  which  it 
belong^,  and  the  posterior  abdominal  ganglion  sends  branches 
into  the  telson. 

The  Crayfish  possesses  a  remarkably  well-developed  sys- 
tem of  visceral  or  etomcUogasiric  nerves,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  special  study  by  Brandt,  Milne-Edwards,  Knrfin, 
and  Schlemm,  each  of  whom  has  described  a  larger  or  smaller 
portion  of  the  system  with  accuracy,  but  has  omitted  to  men- 
tion, or  has  denied,  the  existence  of  some  other  part.  ESach 
of  the  great  commissures  (Fig.  75,  ft),  as  it  passes  over  the 
sides  of  the  oesophagus,  becomes  slightly  swollen,  and  from 
the  enlargement  four  nerves  arise  ;  one,  external,  passes 
toward  the  mandibular  muscles  ;  a  second  postero-lateral 
branch  (Fig.  75,  g)  runs  upward  and  backward  to  the  infero- 
lateral  regions  of  the  stomach,  and  eventually  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  hepatic  nerve  (k)  ;  a  third  branch  (/) 
turns  directly  inward  and  upward,  and  unites  upon  the 
oesophagus  with  its  fellow  and  with  an  azygos  nerve  (J), 
which  passes  up  in  the  middle  line  of  the  an1«rior  face  of  the 
cesopha^s  and  stomach,  and  enters  a  ganglion  placed  be- 
tween the  anterior  gastric  muscles  (A),  from  whence  a  lateral 
branch  is  given  off  on  each  side,  while  a  posterior  median 
branch  (d)  continues  the  direction  of  the  azygos  nerve. 
Having  reached  the  cardiac  ossicle,  this  nerve  divides  into 
two  branches  (t),  each  of  which  passes  downward  and  out- 
ward, unites  with  the  postero-lateral  nerve  of  its  side,  and 
thus  forms  the  hepatic  nerve  (k).  The  fourth  and  last,  or 
anterolateral  branch  («),  descends  at  first  to  near  the  mouth, 
and  then,  curving  forward,  ascends  to  unite  on  the  anterior 
face  of  the  oesophagus  with  the  anterior  continuation  of  the 
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azygOB  nexre,  which  passes  forward  and  upward  and  enters 
the  cerebral  mass.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  part  of 
the  azygos  nerve  forms  a  portion  of  a  fine  plexus  of  nervous 
filaments  which  pass  from  the  cerebral  ganglia  backward  to 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  carapace  ;  but  the  dissection  of 
these  fine  filaments,  and  the  demonstration  of  their  conti- 
nuity, is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  difficulty. 

The  Intestine  is  supplied  by  two  nerves  which  arise  from 
the  last  abdominal  ganglion,  and  unite  into  a  single  trunk, 
from  which  small  branches  are  given  off  backward,  and  two 
principal  ones  forward,  which  supply  the  greater  part  of  the 
intestine.  According  to  Brandt,  the  genitafia  receive  branches 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  thoracic  ganglia. 

The  only  certainly  known  organs  of  sense  in  Astacus  are 
the  eyes  and  the  auditory  organs.  The  eyes  are  seated  at 
the  extremities  of  the  ophthalmic  peduncles,  the  integument 
of  the  outer  extremity  of  which  becomes  translucent  over  a 
reniform  space,  and  constitutes  the  corneal  membrane.  This 
membrane  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  minute  quadri- 
lateral facets,  each  of  which  corresponds  with  the  base  of  a 
crystalline  cone.^ 

The  upper  face  of  the  trihedral,  proximal,  and  largest 
joint  of  the  antennule  presents  an  oval  space,  covered  by  a 
broad  brush  of  complex  hairs  having  their  points  all  directed 
inward.  On  cutting  these  hairs  away  close  to  their  bases, 
however,  it  is  seen  that  they  cover  an  aperture,  wider  above 
than  below,  and  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  long.  The 
hairs  are  attached  to  the  outer  lip  of  this  aperture,  and  some 
are  directed  so  as  to  lie  within  the  inner  lip,  but  the  majority 
cover  it.  A  good-sized  bristle  passes  with  great  ease  into 
this  aperture,  and  if  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  the  basal 
joint  of  the  antennule  be  now  removed,  and  the  soft  parts 
carefully  dissected  away,  the  end  of  the  bristle  will  be  seen 
to  have  passed  into  a  wide  delicate  sac  about  one-twelfth  of 
an  inch  long,  which  is  attached  by  a  narrower  neck  round 
the  aperture,  the  lips  of  which  are  continuous  with  its  walls. 
The  sac  is  filled  with  minute  sandy  particles,  suspended  in  a 
mucous,  dirty-looking  fluid,  and  when  emptied  of  these  con- 
tents a  band,  consisting  of  several  lines  of  very  fine  hairs, 
like  those  which  guard  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  but  more  deli- 

*  Mr.  £.  T.  Kewton'B  carefiil  deBcription  of  the  eye  of  the  Lobster  in  Tht 
(htarUrly  Journal  of  liRerotcopual  Setenee  for  1876,  to  which  I  have  referred 
above,  maj  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  the  stadj  of  the  minute  atructure  of  the  eye 
in  the  Crayfish. 
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cate,  is  seen  to  skirt  its  inner  contour.  The  hairs,  projectin||^ 
inward,  oome  into  close  contact  with  the  solid  particles  sus- 
pended in  the  mucous  fluid. 

A  nerve  may  be  traced  accompanying  the  antennulary 
nerve  to  the  sac,  and  appears  to  be  distributed  principally 
along  the  setigerous  band,  so  that  the  extremities  of  the 
nerve  fibrils  come  into  close  relation  with  the  bases  of  the 
hairs.  Some,  if  not  all,  of  the  sandy  particles  are  insoluble 
in  strong  acetic  acid,  and  would  appear  to  be  siliceous.^ 

Two  glandular  sacs  commonly  known  as  the  green  glands^ 
which  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  auditory  organs,  lie  in 
the  cavity  of  the  head.  An  aperture  is  visible  on  the  inner 
or  oral  side  of  a  conical  prominence,  upon  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  coxal  joint  of  the  antenna.  A  bristle  passed  into  this 
aperture  enters  a  large  but  very  delicate  and  transparent 
sac,  filled  with  a  clear  fluid,  which  is  usually  conspicuous  on 
each  side  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  stomach,  when  the  cara- 
pace is  carefully  removed.  A  nerve  which  comes  off  from 
the  cerebral  mass  close  to  the  antennary  nerve,  passes  to  the 
neck  of  this  vesicle,  and  is  distributed  over  its  surface  be- 
tween the  outer  and  inner  membranes,  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. Inferiorly  the  vesicle  rests  upon  a  large  greenish,  ap- 
parently glandular  mass,  but  is  directly  connected  with  the 
latter  only  at  two  points,  firstly  by  a  vascular  cord,  which 
passes  to  the  central  and  usually  more  yellow  portion  of  the 
gland,  and  secondly  by  a  short  neck-like  continuation  of  the 
sac  itself,  which  is  attached  over  a  small  circular  space,  mid- 
way between  the  centre  and  the  periphery  of  the  gland,  and 
opens  into  the  circular  principal  duct  of  the  gland.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  free  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the 
gland  and  the  exterior  by  means  of  the  sac,  which  is,  in  this 
respect,  simply  a  dilated  duct.  A  section  of  the  gland  shows 
it  to  be  composed  of  two  subtances,  a  central  and  a  corticaL 
The  latter  is  composed  of  minute  caeca,  filled  with  a  homo- 
geneous gelatinous  matter,  containing  many  large  nuclei ; 
the  former  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  large  canals,  so  as 
to  have  a  spon^  appearance.  The  casca  open  into  the  ulti- 
mate ramifications  of  the  canals,  and  the  spongy,  lung^like 
texture  of  the  central  mass  seems  to  arise  merely  from  the 
very  free  anastomosis  of  their  larger  branches,  which  event- 

>  8m.  for  a  fhn  aooount  of  the  minute  stniotare  of  the  auditory  organs  in 
the  hiffher  Crustacea,  Henaen's  *^Stndien  Hber  das  Oehdrorgan  der  Deo»- 
poden,**  ld68. 
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oally  enter  the  circular  canal  which  communicates  with  the 
vesicle. 

There  is  little  in  these  structural  features  to  suggest  an 
organ  of  special  sensation,  but  much  to  show  that  the  green 
mass  is  a  secreting  organ,  and  that  the  vesicle  acts  (whatever 
other  purposes  it  may  subserve)  as  its  duct.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  green  gland  is  an  organ  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
shell  gland  of  the  JEntomostraca. 

Leydig  has  attributed  an  olfactory  function  to  certain 
groups  of  delicate  setse  which  occur  on  the  joints  of  the  outer 
division  of  the  antennule  of  the  Crayfish. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  muscular  system  of  the 
Crayfish  is  the  great  extensor  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  a  com- 
plex mass  of  fibres  which  is  attached  in  part  to  the  endo- 
phragms  of  the  thorax  in  front,  and,  behind,  to  the  sterna  of 
the  abdominal  somites,  a  large  part  of  the  cavity  of  which  it 
occupies.' 

The  essential  parts  of  the  reproductive  organs  in  the  male 
and  female  Astacus  are  very  similar  to  one  another  in  form, 
both  ovarium  and  testis  having  the  figure  of  a  trilobed  gland, 
situated  immediately  behind  the  stomach,  and  below  the 
heart.  Two  of  the  lobes  are  applied  together,  and  pass  for- 
ward; the  other  lobe  is  directed  in  the  middle  line  back- 
ward. The  ducts  take  their  ori|7in,  one  on  each  side,  at  the 
junction  of  each  antero-lateral  with  the  posterior  lobe. 

In  minute  structure,  however,  the  two  organs  differ  widely. 
Each  lobe  of  the  testis  is  composed  of  a  number  of  small 
caeca,  in  which  the  spermatozoa  are  developed,  and  which 
open  into  a  central  duct.  The  ovarium,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
essentially  a  wide  sac,  produced  into  three  large  caeca,  each 
of  which  corresponds  with  a  lobe  ;  and  the  ova  are  developed 
in  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  sac.  The  efferent  ducts,  again, 
have  little  resemblance,  the  oviducts  being  short,  wide  tubes 
which  open  on  the  coxopodites  of  the  antepenultimate  thora- 
cic appendages,  while  the  vasa  deferentia  are  canals  as  long 
as  the  body,  at  first  very  narrow,  but  afterward  widening, 
which  lie  coUed  up  on  either  side  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
thoracic  cavity,  where  their  white  contents  make  them  very 
conspicuous  (Fig.  74,  gn^*  Eventually,  they  open  on  the 
coxopodites  of  the  posterior  thoracic  appendages. 

The  spermatozoa,  like  those  of  many  other  Uruataceaj  are 

^  For  details,  im  Saokow.  "  AnatomiBch-phjBiologisolie  UnteTsnohuiiffen.** 
Milne-Edwards  nas  desoribea  the  musoles  of  the  Lobster  at  length  in  the  "  His- 
toire  naturelle  dos  Cmstac^s,'*  torn,  t 
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motionless,  and  have  the  form  of  cells,  provided  with  a  nu- 
cleus and  produced  into  several  delicate  radiating  processes. 
They  are  united  in  their  course  down  the  vas  deferens  into 
cylindrical  masses,  which,  becoming  invested  by  a  fine  mem- 
branous coat,  probably  secreted  by  the  walls  of  that  duct, 
constitute  the  spermatophores,  which  may  not  unfrequently 
be  found  adhering  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  not  only  of 
female  but  of  male  Crayfish. 

^  The  ova  are  fecundated  while  still  within  the  parent ;  they 
become  surrounded,  in  their  passage  down  the  oviduct,  by  a 
coat  corresponding  with  that  of  the  spermatophore,  which  is 
produced  into  a  pedicle,  the  extremity  of  which  becomes  at- 
tached to  one  or  other  of  the  abdominal  appendages.  Great 
numbers  of  oya,  attached  in  this  way,  may  be  observed,  dux^ 
ingthe  breeding-season,  within  the  incubatory  chamber  formed 
by  the  flexure  of  the  abdomen  upon  itself;  and  it  is  in  this 
cavity  that  the  embryos  pass  through  the  whole  of  their  foptal 
existence. 

The  development  of  the  Crayfish  has  been  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  admirable  memoirs  on 
development,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  genius  and 
patience  of  Rathke.^  After  fecundation  a  blastoderm  arises 
upon  the  surface  of  the  yelk,  and,  g^dually  extending  over 
the  whole  yelk,  becomes  thickened  at  one  part,  so  as  to  form 
an  oval  germinal  disk,  with  a  central  depression. 

This  disk  next  becomes  widened  and  bilobed  at  its  ante- 
rior extremity,  the  lobes  being  identical  with  the  procephalio 
lobes,  to  be  hereafter  described  in  the  embrvo  of  MyaU.  The 
edges  of  the  disk  are  raised  into  a  fold,  and  within  the  fold  a 
papilla,  the  rudiment  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  greater  part 
if  not  of  the  whole  of  the  thorax,  makes  its  appearance  ;  while, 
anteriorly,  three  pairs  of  transverse  elevations  constitute  the 
rudiments  of  the  antennules,  the  antennas^  and  the  mandibles. 
The  labrum  arises  as  a  median  papilla,  situated  at  first  be- 
tween the  antennules.  The  ocular  peduncles  are  next  devel- 
oped in  front  of  the  antennules  as  ridges,  which  only  subse- 
quently become  free  processes. 

The  thoracico-abdominal  process  lengthens,  and  the  anal 
aperture  makes  its  appearance.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  anus  is  at  first  situated  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  extremity 

Bd.  29.   Bit 
Weloppement 
aooount  of  Bobret- 
sky's  researohes  in  Hofinann  and  Sobwalbo,  "  JahVesbericht"  for  1878  (1876). 
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of  the  abdomen,  and  that  there  is  no  telson.  This  is  devel- 
oped only  at  a  much  later  period  from  the  dorsum  of  the  end 
of  the  abdomen,  and,  by  its  outgrowth,  forces  the  anus  to 
the  Yontral  side  of  the  body. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  oral  aperture  is  deyeloped  behind 
the  labrum,  which  moves  backward ;  while  the  maxillae,  max- 
illipedes,  and  ambulatory  feet  appear  in  succession  as  eleva- 
tions or  ridges  of  the  suostance  of  the  embryo,  which  are,  at 
first,  all  alike,  and  gradually  become  specialized  into  their 
ultimate  forms. 

When  these  appendages  Hrst  appear,  the  maxillsB  and  first 
pair  of  maxillipedes  are  attached  to  the  embryo  in  front  of 
the  thoracico-abdominal  process,  the  second  maxillipedes  lie 
in  the  angle  between  them,  and  the  third  maxillipedes  and 
following  appendages  are  attached  to  the  sternal  surface  of 
the  thoracioo-abdominal  process  itself;  and,  as  this  process  is 
at  first  bent  forward  upon  the  rest  of  the  germ,  it  follows  that 
the  appendages  attached  to  it  look  upward,  while  those  at- 
tached to  the  anterior  part  of  the  embryo  look  downward. 
As  development  proceeds,  however,  the  embryo  gradually 
straightens  itself,  more  and  more  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thoracico-abdominal  process  becoming  continuous  in  direction 
with  the  anterior  part  of  the  embryo ;  until,  at  length,  the 
whole  of  the  cephalo-thoracic  portion  forms  a  convex  surface, 
parallel  with  the  vitellary  membrane,  only  the  abdomem  re- 
maining bent  upon  the  cephalo-thorax.  The  middle  portion 
of  the  carapace  is  formed  by  the  continuous  calcification  of 
the  dorsal  walls  of  the  cephalo-thorax  of  the  embryo.  Its 
pleura  are  developed  as  two  distinct  folds,  one  of  which,  the 
rudiment  of  the  branchiostegite,  encircles  the  embryo  poste- 
riorly, and  extends  forward  on  each  side  as  far  as  the  mandi- 
bles ;  while  the  other,  the  rudiment  of  the  rostrum,  and  an- 
terior cephalic  pleura,  is  developed  in  front  of  the  eyes,  and 
extends  on  each  side  to  meet  the  former.  Rathke's  clear  ac- 
count of  this  matter  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  I  have 
observed  in  Mysis^  and  shows  conclusively  that  the  carapace 
is  not  developed  from  any  one  or  two  somites  in  particular, 
but  that  its  tergal  portion  corresponds  with,  and  is  formed  by, 
the  terga  of  all  the  cephalo-thoracic  somites,  while  the  bran- 
chiostegit^s  and  rostrum  are  developments  of  the  lateral  por- 
tions of  all  these  somites;  in  fact,  represent  their  pleura, 
which,  like  the  terga,  are  connate  and  continuously  calcified. 

The  appendages  are  thus,  at  first,  similar  to  one  another, 
and  each  consists  of  a  ridge  which  eventually  takes  the  form 
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of  a  plate,  free  at  the  outer  end.  This  plate,  in  all  the  mem* 
bers,  except  the  ophthalmic  peduncles  and  the  mandibles, 
then  becomes  bilobed  externally,  the  inner  lobe  representing 
the  endopodite,  while  the  outer  is  the  representative  of  the 
exopodite  and  epipodite.  The  two  latter,  when  thej  are  in- 
dependently developed,  become  separated  by  the  division  of 
the  outer  lobe.  The  gills  arise  partly  as  outgrowths  from 
the  epipodites,  partly  as  distinct  processes  from  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  eventually  attached.  The  division  of  the 
limbs  into  articulations  takes  place  from  their  distal  toward 
their  proximal  ends.  The  heart  appears  late,  at  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  cephalo-thorax,  and  therefore  behind  the 
yelk-sac. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  post-oral  portion  of  the  ceph- 
alo-thorax consists  at  first  of  eleven  pairs  of  ganglia,  cor- 
responding with  the  mandibles,  maxillse,  maxillipedes,  and 
ambulatory  legs.  The  six  anterior  post-oral  granglia  of  each 
side  soon  coalesce  in  pairs,  so  as  to  form  as  many  single  gan- 
glia ;  and  of  these  the  four  anterior,  ziamely,  the  mandibular, 
the  two  maxillary,  and  the  first  maxillipedary  ganglia,  unite 
into  a  single  mass ;  the  two  hinder  ganglia,  that  is  to  sa^, 
those  of  the  second  maxillipedary  somite,  next  coalesce  m 
the  same  way,  and  it  is  only  subsequently  that  the  two  masses 
thus  formed  become  fused  into  the  single  anterior  post-oral 
ganglion  of  the  adult.  The  other  ganglia  not  only  remain 
separate,  but  become  wider  apart  with  advancing  age.  A 
ridge  on  each  side  of  the  oesophagus  at  first  represents  the 
cerebral  ganglion  and  the  commissural  cords,  the  latter  being 
developed  out  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  ridge,  and  the  for- 
mer from  its  anterior  portion.  The  cerebral  ganglia  are  at 
first  two  on  each  side,  but  the  posterior,  whence  the  nerves  to 
the  antennary  organs  proceed,  is  much  larger  than  the  other, 
and  would  appear  to  represent  two  ganglia.  The  endoster- 
nites  arise  as  processes  from  each  of  the  eight  posterior  ceph- 
alo-thoracic  sterna,  which  eventually  arch  over  the  gangli- 
onic cord,  and  unite  with  one  another. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  produced  by  the  gradual  differen- 
tiation and  demarcation  of  the  sternal  part  of  the  hypoblast, 
which  invests  the  whole  yelk,  from  the  tergal  part,  which  be- 
comes the  yelk-sac* 

1  Aooordinpr  to  Bobretsky  (/.  e,)  there  is  no  proper  yelk-soo,  the  Btmotore  so 
termed  by  Rathke  beinff  the  saoomur  hypoblast,  which  is  formed  by  invaffina- 
tion  of  the  primitive  blastoderm,  and  enoroaohes  upon  the  vitellus,  until  the 
latter  is  all  absorbed.  The  hypobla»tio  sao  is  converted  into  the  liver  and  the 
intestine.    The  stomach  arises  independently  by  invagination  of  the  epiblast. 
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After  the  liver,  genitalia,  and  antennarj  glands  are  de- 
reloped,  the  yelk-sao  eventually  becomes  reduced  to  a  small 
eiecal  diverticulum,  situated  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stom- 
ach. The  genital  ducts  in  both  males  and  females  are  origi- 
nally diverticula  from  the  corresponding  regions  of  the  geni- 
tal glands ;  their  external  apertures  and  the  copulatory  ap- 
pendages of  the  first  abdominal  somites  in  the  male  are  not 
developed  until  some  time  after  birth. 

The  modifications  of  structure  observable  virithin  the  limits 
of  the  Podophthalmia  are  exceedingly  interesting. 

Excluding,  for  the  present,  the  SquiUidcBy  the  group  is 
divisible  on  clear  morphological  groimds  into  the  following 
subdivisions  :  1.  The  Brachyura;  2.  The  Anomura;  3.  The 
Macrura;  4.  The  Schizcpoda, 

The  morphological  relations  of  the  Macrura  are  nearly 
such  as  are  indicated  by  their  position  in  this  series ;  and 
AstacuSj  as  a  central  genus  of  the  central  group,  thus  be- 
comes a  sort  of  natural  centre  for  the  whole  of  the  Podoph- 
thaimtaj  whence  we  may  trace  a  gradual  series  of  modifica- 
tions, leading  on  the  one  hand  to  the  SchizopodOy  with  their 
large  abdomen  and  small  cephalo-thorax ;  and  on  the  other  to 
the  JBrachyura^  with  their  rudimentary  abdomen  and  com- 
paratively enormous  cephalo-thorax. 

In  all  the  Macrura  the  branchiae  are  numerous,  and  are 
covered  by  the  branchiostegites.  The  abdomen  is  large,  and 
is  used  as  a  locomotive  organ,  the  appendages  of  its  sixth 
somite  being  well  developed.  The  thoracic  ganglia  usually 
form  an  elongated  chain,  and  the  external  maxillipedes  never 
form  broad  opercular  plates  over  the  other  jaws.  In  some  of 
the  lower  Macrura  (PeneuSj  Fasiphcea)  the  exopodite  per- 
sists as  an  appendage  at  the  base  of  the  thoracic  limbs ;  and 
in  two  genera,  Sergestea  and  AceteSy  the  posterior  thoracic 
members  become  rudimentary,  or  even  entirely  abortive, 
though  the  abdominal  appendages  remain. 

In  the  higher  Macrura^  such  as  PalinuruSy  the  nervous 
system  exhibits  a  greater  degree  of  concentration,  the  tho- 
racic ganglia  constituting  an  elongated  oval  mass  ;  and  it  is 
in  this  genus  and  its  allies  that  the  head  and  its  appendages 
exhibit  modifications,  which  prepare  us  for  those  which  are 
presented  by  the  Brachyura.  In  this  respect  the  Palinurus 
vuigaria  (Rock  Lobster,  Sea  Crayfish,  or  Spiny  Lobster)  is 
particularly  worthy  of  attention.  The  rostrum  is  rudimentary 
and  represented  by  a  mere  spine,  leaving  the  anterior  cephalic 
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somites  uncovered.  The  cephalic  flexure  is  so  strong  as  to 
throw  the  ophthalmic  sternum,  which  is  very  wide,  completely 
to  the  top  of  the  head.  The  basal  loints  of  the  antennae,  or 
coxocerites,  are  enormous,  fixed  to  tne  surrounding  parts,  and 
united  by  their  anterior  extremities  in  the  middle  line  below. 
Superiorly,  they  seemed  to  have  coalesced  with  the  antennu- 
lary  sternum,  so  as  to  form  a  projecting  wedge-shaped  mass, 
which  separates  the  antennules  from  the  ophthalmic  sternum, 
and  causes  them  to  appear,  at  first,  as  if  they  were  inferior 
to  the  anteonsd.  In  this  genus,  the  basicerite,  ischiocerite, 
and  merocerite  are  much  thicker  and  stronger  than  the  cor- 
responding joints  of  any  of  the  other  appendages ;  and  in  the 
closely  allied  ScyUarus^  the  facial  region  of  which  is,  on  the 
whole,  similarly  constructed,  these  joints  become  extremely 
expanded  and  flattened,  and  are  succeeded  by  no  procerite. 
In  these  genera  the  scaphocerite,  or  squame,  usuaUy  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  antenna,  is  absent ;  and,  in  ScyUarus^  there 
is  another  approximation  to  Brachyuran  structure  in  the  ex- 
istence of  distinct  orbits,  formed  by  a  lobe  of  the  carapace, 
which  descends  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ocular  peduncle,  to 
meet  the  base  of  the  antenna.  No  median  septum  is  formed 
by  the  rostrum,  however,  nor  are  the  antennules  capable  of 
being  folded  back  into  distinct  chambers  in  any  Macruran  at 
present  known. 

The  Anomura  are  so  completely  intermediate  in  structure 
between  the  Macrura  and  the  BrachyunMj  that  they  need  not 
be  specially  noticed,  except  to  draw  attention  to  the  singular 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  habits  and  form  of  the  higher 
Crustaceans,  presented  by  the  Pctgurida^  or  Hermit  Crabs, 
so  common  on  all  coasts.  Essentially  Macruran  in  their  or^ 
ganization,  these  Crustacea  are  distinguished  from  all  true 
macrura  by  the  uncalcified  and  soft  condition  of  the  integu« 
ment  of  their  unsymmetrical  abdomen,  the  appendages  of 
which  are  for  the  most  part  abortive,  those  of  the  sixth  somite 
being  modified  so  as  to  serve  as  claspers.  It  is  by  means  of 
these  that  the  Hermit  Crab  retains  firm  hold  of  the  columella 
of  the  empty  gasteropod  shell  into  which  it  is  his  habit  to 
thrust  his  unprotected  abdomen,  and,  covering  over  his  re- 
tracted body  with  the  enlarged  chela,  which  takes  the  place  of 
an  operculum,  resists  all  attempts  at  forcible  extraction. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  Brachyura  is,  on  the  whole, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Macrura  f  but  the  thoracic  ganglia  have 
coalesced  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  A^cusus^  forming 
a  single  rounded  mass.    The  branchisd  are  few,  never  exceed- 
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ing  nine  on  each  side,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  seven. 
The  branchiostegite  fits  closelj  down  upon  the  bases  of  the 
f  oar  posterior  pairs  of  thoracic  limbs,  and  sometimes  incloses 
a  space  which  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  branchias. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Land  Crabs  (  Gecarcinus)^ 
where  the  spacious  branchial  chamber  is  lined  by  a  thick  and 
vascular  membrane,  which,  in  these  almost  wholly  terrestrial 
Crustaceaj  either  takes  on  to  some  extent  the  respiratory 
function,  or  serves  to  keep  the  air  within  the  branchial  cham- 
ber saturated  with  mobture. 

The  abdomen  in  the  JBrachyura  is  comparatively  small ; 
its  sixth  somite  possesses  no  appendages ;  and  the  others,  if 
they  exist  at  all,  subserve  only  a  sexual  purpose,  the  two  an- 
terior pairs  commonly  forming  accessory  copulatory  organs 
in  the  male ;  while,  in  the  female,  so  many  of  these  append- 
ages as  remain  give  attachment  to  the  ova,  which  are  carried 
about  until  hatched,  between  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen, 
which  is  bent  up  against  it.  The  iemdXe  Brachyura  also  pos- 
sess a  spermatheca  attached  to  each  oviduct,  which  is  absent 
in  the  Matcrura  ;  and,  in  this  sex,  the  abdomen  is  larger  and 
broader  than  in  the  males.  In  accordance  with  the  rudimen- 
tary condition  of  this  part  of  the  body,  the  abdominal  gan- 
glia are  represented  only  by  a  cord,  which  proceeds  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  great  thoracic  mass.  It  is  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  skeleton,  however,  that  the  Brachyura 
present  the  most  interesting  deviations  from  the  Macrura* 
Thus,  if  we  select  the  common  Shore-crab,  Carcinus  moenas 
(Fig.  76),  as  a  typical  example  of  a  Brachyuran,  we  find  that 
the  carapace  is  a  wide  shield,  broader  than  long,  having  a 
somewhat  pentagonal  shape,  and  bent  sharply  inward  at  the 
sides,  instead  of  taking  an  even  sweep  down  to  the  base  of 
the  legs.  It  is  in  such  close  contact  with  the  four  posterior 
pairs  of  thoracic  limbs  as  to  leave  no  passage  or  aperture 
such  as  exists  in  Asteteus,  the  only  inlet  for  the  water  required 
for  respiration  being  placed  above  the  basal  joints  of  the  che- 
late anterior  ambulatory  limbs.  The  edges  of  the  carapace  pass 
completely  in  front  of  the  basis  of  the  limbs,  and  then  turn  sud- 
denly forward,  parallel  with  one  another  and  with  the  axis  of 
the  body,  as  the  pterygo8tomial  plates  of  Milne-Edwards,  to 
join  the  antennary  sternum,  which  is  very  wide,  but  short  from 
before  backward.  The  space  included  between  the  edges  of 
the  pterygostomial  plates  and  the  antennary  sternum  is  the 
^*  cadre  buccal,^'  or  peristome;  the  antennary  sternum  itself 
receives,  as  in  the  AstacuSy  the  specific  appellation  of  qn- 
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stoma ;  and  the  plate  which  stretches  backward  and  supports 
the  labrum,  within  its  posterior  forked  boundary,  is  the  en- 
dostomn. 

The  middle  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  carapace  is  marked 
somewhat  nearer  its  posterior  than  its  anterior  boundary  by 
a  short  transverse  depression,  which  is  continued  on  each  side 
forward  and  outward,  and  then  curves  directlv  outward  to  the 
edge  of  the  carapace  (Fig.  76,  cs).  Further  than  this  I 
cannot  trace  this  homologue  of  the  cervical  groove  of  Atikbcus, 


FiQ.  T8.— Orthe 

£aoe  of  Ckxrcintu 
>be ;  flr«,  protogaetric ;  g*^  mesogMfcric :  ^,  hypogMtric ;  g»,  urpgai 
terior  and  poeterior  cardiac;  A.  hepatic;  *»,©•,  0«,  epibranchial,  mesobraDcblal 
and  metabnnchial  lobea.  The  lower  flunre  repreaenta  a  ventral  Ttew  of  the  an- 
terior half  of  the  same  carapace:  a,  roetral  aeptam;  5,  antennary  atemvm  ;  c, 
BQtare  between  these ;  <f ,  snpracillary  lobe ;  «,  internal  saborblUr  lobe ;  /,  anten> 
.  na ;  0r,  articnlar  cayity  for  toe  ophthalmic  peduncle  ;  A,  the  same  for  the  anten- 
nale ;  o,  orbit ;  <A,  eabhepatic  region ;  «p,  anterior  plearal  region.  The  rirht- 
band  apper  flgare  giyes  a  side-view  of  the  carapace  of  Stenorhynekui  phalangntm^ 
the  common  *^Bplcwr-crab : "  a.  orbit ;  /«,/*,  rostrum ;  al,  antennule ;  at,  antenna ; 
ep,  epistoma. 


Elevations  and  depressions  upon  the  surface  of  the  carapace 
in  front  of  the  cervical  groove,  which,  as  in  Astaeue^  is  com- 
posed of  the  connate  terga  of  the  six  cephalic  somites,  mark 
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it  out  into  certain  definite  regions  of  considerable  systematic 
importance.  An  irregular  transverse  depression,  crossing  the 
carapace  near  the  anterior  margin,  bounds  an  anterior  or  fa- 
cial region,  divided  into  a  middle  ^ron^  lobe  (/),  and  lateral 
orbUal  lobes  (p)y  from  a  posterior,  much  larger,  gastro-hepatic 
area,  divided  into  small  lateral  hepatic  lobes  (nSy  and  a  large 
complex  gastric  lobe  (^',  ^,  etc.).  The  latter  is  again  sub- 
divided into  two  epigastric  lobes  (^'),  two  protogastric  lobes 
f^),  a  median  mesogastric  lobe  (^'),  two  metagastric  lobes 
g*)y  and  two  urogastric  lobes  {g*)j  making  altogether  nine 
subordinate  divisions.  The  g^tric  lobes  correspond  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  the  stomach  ;  the  hepatic  lobes,  to  a  portion  of 
the  liver.  The  region  behind  the  cervical  suture  consists  of 
the  connate  terga  of  the  eight  thoracic  somites ;  it  is  divided 
by  two  strong  longitudinal  grooves,  the  branchio-cardi^ic 
grooves,  into  a  middle  region,  corresponding  with  the  heart, 
and  two  lateral  regions,  forming  the  roof  of  the  branchial 
chamber.  A  transverse  depression  divides  the  middle  region 
into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  cardiac  lobe,  while  the  bran- 
chicU  region  is  subdivided  into  epibranchial  (^*),  mesobran- 
chicU  (6*),  and  metabranchicU  (&')  lobes. 

On  turning  to  the  inflected  inferior  portion  of  the  cara- 
pace, a  suturaT  line  or  groove  is  seen  running  from  the  epi- 
stoma,  outward  and  backward,  very  nearly  reaching  the  outer 
edge  of  the  carapace,  opposite  its  external  angle,  and  then 
sweeping  backward  parallel  with,  and  but  little  distant  from, 
its  postero-lateral  boundary,  until  it  cuts  its  posterior  edge. 
The  portion  of  the  carapace  internal  to  this  sutural  line  is 
called  by  Milne-Edwards  the  inferior  brancfdostegite^  and  is 
considered  by  him  to  be  composed  of  an  anterior  Up)  and 
posterior  epimeral  piece,  corresponding  with  the  subhepatic 
\sh)  and  subbranchiaJ,  regions  of  the  surface  of  the  carapace 
between  the  suture  and  the  line  of  inflection.  I  cannot 
regard  these  parts,  however,  as  having  any  relation  with  the 
true  epimera.  The  suture,  or  rather  groove,  seems  rather  to 
correspond  with  that  which  marks  off  the  pleuron  from  the 
rest  of  the  somite  in  Astacus. 

The  anterior  cephalic  somites  in  Carcinus  have  under- 
gone some  singular  modifications,  whereby  their  true  relations 
are  greatly  obscured.  The  broad  trilobed  plate  (Fig.  76,/) 
corresponds  with  the  elongated  rostrum  olAstacus  ;  inferiorly 
it  is  produced  in  the  median  line  into  a  strong  ridge  or  sep- 
tum, the  lower  and  posterior  edge  of  which  is  convex,  and 
fits  closely  into  the  concavity  formed  by  the  antennulary  and 
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ophthalmio  sterna,  as  they  bend  back  from  the  sternal  flex- 
ure. This  rostral  septum,  therefore,  abuts  below  and  behind 
on  the  epistoma,  and  constitutes  a  sort  of  partition  (Fig.  76, 
a),  by  which  the  cavities  in  which  the  antennules  and  eyes  of 
the  two  sides  are  lodged  are  completely  separated  from  one 
another.  The  lateral  portions  of  the  rostrum  form  a  flattened 
roof  over  the  inner  portions  of  these  cavities,  which  contain 
the  bases  of  the  ophthalmic  peduncles  and  the  antennules ; 
but  the  outer  angles  of  the  rostrum  are  produced  downward 
{d ),  to  form  the  supracUiary  lobe.  The  outer  half  of  the 
lateral  cavities  or  chambers  is  more  excavated,  and  is  bound- 
ed by  a  strong  pointed  process,  the  e^etemal  orbitar  lobe, 
which  is  divisible  into  a  gupraarbitcU  and  snbarbitcU  portion. 
The  latter  passes  gradually  into  a  strong  process  of  the  sub- 
hepatic region,  called  the  interned  mborbitar  lobe  (Fig.  76, 
e) ;  this  turns  forward  and  upward  toward  the  supraciliary 
lobe,  which  it  approaches,  but  does  not  meet,  the  base  of  the 
antenna  being,  as  it  were,  wedged  between  the  two. 

The  supraciliary,  external  orbitar,  and  internal  suborbi- 
tar  lobes,  and  the  antennae,  thus  together  circumscribe  a 
cavity  widely  open  in  front,  which  is  called  the  orbit,  inas- 
much as  it  lodges  the  terminal  portion  of  the  ophthalmic 
peduncles,  with  the  eyes  which  they  support.  The  proximal 
portions  of  the  peduncles  pass  through  the  comparatively 
narrow  opening  by  which  the  inner  and  outer  chambers  com- 
municate, between  the  antenna  and  the  supraciliary  process, 
and  are  inserted  as  usual  into  the  articular  cavities  on  each 
side  of  the  ophthalmic  sternum,  which  is  narrow,  and  hardly 
wider  than  the  septum.  It  thus  comes  to  pass  that  the  eves, 
lodged  in  their  orbits,  appear  to  be  altogether  external  to 
the  antennules,  the  enlarged  bases  of  which  hide  the  oph- 
thalmic peduncles,  and  appear  to  be  the  sole  contents  of  the 
inner  division  of  the  subfrontal  chamber;  but  the  true  posi- 
tion of  the  eyes  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  Astctcus^  that  is 
to  say,  anterior  and  superior  to  the  antennules.  Another 
interesting  peculiarity  about  the  facial  region  of  the  cara- 
pace is  that  the  basal  joints  of  the  antennas  have  coalesced 
with  the  sternum  of  the  antennary  somite,  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  the  bases  of  the  antennas  are  immovable.  There  is 
no  vestige  of  a  scaphocerite,  and  the  aperture  of  the  organ 
which  answers  to  the  green  gland  of  Astcuyua  is  provided 
with  a  peculiar  movable  plate,  provided  with  a  projecting 
internal  stem,  to  which  delicate  muscles  are  attached  in  Car- 
cinita.    It  is  this  structure  which  has  been  compared  to  an 
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auditory  ossicle ;  but,  as  in  Astcuats^  the  auditory  sacs  are, 
in  fact,  lodged  in  the  dilated  basal  joint  of  the  antennule. 

A  cervical  fold,  lodging  the  scaphognathite,  occupies  the 
same  relative  position  as  in  AatacuSj  and  marks  off  the 
cephalic  form  of  the  thoracic  region,  on  the  sides  of  the  body. 
The  thoracic  sterna  gradually  mcrease  in  breadth,  and  the 
posterior  ones  are  marked  externally  by  a  strong  median, 
longitudinal  depression,  answering  to  a  corresponding  fold 
on  the  inner  surface.  The  apodemal  cells  are  well  formed, 
but  the  sternal  canal,  so  largely  developed  in  the  Macrura^  is 
absent  in  this,  as  in  all  other  jbrachyura. 

The  structure  of  the  appendages  is  essentially  the  same 
as  in  Astacus^  but  the  thiid  thoracic  appendage,  or  external 
maxillipede,  has  its  ischiopodite  and  meropodite  greatly  en- 
larged, so  as  to  form  a  broad  plate,  which,  with  its  fellow, 
covers  over  the  other  organs,  and  hence  receives  the  name  of 
the  gnathostegite.  The  three  terminal  joints  of  the  limb  re- 
main small,  and  constitute  a  palpiform  appendage— ^the  en- 
dognathal  pcUp. 

In  some  of  the  lower  Macrura  the  thoracic  limbs  are  pro- 
vided with  a  short  exopodite,  and  the  posterior  maxillipedes 
become  undistinguishable  from  the  ordinary  thoracic  limbs. 
Such  forms  lead  us  naturally  to  the  SchizopodOy  a  group  the 
name  of  which  is  derived  from  the  apparent  splitting  of  tho 
limbs  produced  bv  the  great  development  of  the  exopodite, 
which,  in  these  (frttstaceay  is  as  large  as  the  endopodite.  In 
this  group,  again,  a  line  can  hardly  be  drawn,  in  many  cases, 
between  any  of  the  maxillipedes  and  the  thoracic  limbs,  the 
anterior  pair  only  being  somewhat  smaller  than  the  rest.' 
Hence  Thyaanopoda  is  admitted,  by  Milne-Edwards,  to  have 
eight  pairs  of  thoracic  limbs  ("  Crustaces,"  ii.  464).  The 
branchiae  in  the  Schizopoda  are  frequently  absent;  when 
well  developed,  as  in  iViyaanopodaf  they  are  not  included 
under  the  branchiostegite,  but  hang  down  freely  from  the 
bases  of  the  thoracic  limbs.  In  MysiSy  the  only  represen- 
tative of  a  branchia  (if  it  be  one  in  reality)  is  a  process  at- 
tached to  the  first  thoracic  appendage.  Cynthia  has  its 
branchial  appendages  attached  to  the  abdominal  members. 

In  ITiysanopoda^  MysiSj  and  Cynthia^  the  general  struct- 
ure of  the  body  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Macrura^  except 
that,  in  MysiSj  the  greater  number  of  the  abdominal  append- 
ages are  rudimentary. 

In  Zeucifery  the  antennary  somite  is  produced  into  a  ver^ 
long  and  narrow  peduncle,  which  supports  the  eyes,  on  their 
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ereat  stalks,  the  anteanulea,  and  the  auteniue,  at  its  extrem- 
itr,  separating  them  from  the  rest  of  the  cephalo-thorax, 
whioh  is  oov^«d  b;  a  delicate  carapace,  beat  down  at  the 
aides.  The  aaterior  thoracic  members  are  rudimentary,  and 
the  posterior  pair  is  absent.  The  heart  is  short  and  rounded, 
and  situated,  as  usual,  in  the  thorax.   , 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  Aetacut  fiuviatUii,  as  in  Lima- 
las  and  JJaphnia,  the  embryo  slowly  and  gradually  passes 
into  the  form  of  the  adult ;  to  which  it  is  so  similar  when  it 
leaves  the  egg,  that  the  changes  of  the  young  present  notJi- 
ing  oompar^le  to  the  well-known  metamorphoses  of  Butter- 
flies and  Beetles. 

But  most  FodopJUhalmia  rather  resemble  the  Copepoda 
and  the  majority  of  the  £!ntomoitraca,  in  the  fact  that  the 
young,  when  they  leave  the  egg,  have  a  totally  diaaimilar 
form  to  that  of  the  parent,  and  only  acquire  the  adult  con- 
dition after  a  series  of  ecdjses. 

The  observations  of  Fritz  Moller '  hare  shown  that  the 


II  Copcpod  >Uee.   C,  Sdiltapoi- 


young  of  a  species  of  Prawn  (Peneut)  undergo  a  metamor- 
phosis which  runs  parallel  with  that  of  the  Copepoda.  When 
it  leaves  the  egg  (Fig.  77,  A),  the  young  Peneua  has  an 


"  Far  DuTrin,"  1B64. 
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oval,  unsegmented  body  with  a  single  frontal  eye,  a  large 
labrum,  and  three  pairs  of  natatorial  appendages — it  is  in  fact, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Nauplius,  The  NaupUu&'ioTm 
next  develops  a  rounded  tergal  shield,  or  carapace ;  the  first 
and  second  pairs  of  appendages,  remaining,  long,  become  the 
antennules  and  the  antennae ;  while  those  of  the  third  pair, 
their  bases  enlarging  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  append- 
age, become  the  mandibles.  Four  pairs  of  appendages  sub- 
sequently appear  behind  the  mandibles.  The  hinder  three 
pairs  are  bifurcated  and  become  the  two  pairs  of  maxillas  and 
the  first  and  second  maxiUipedes.  Behind  these  again  are 
five  pairs  of  short  lamellar  processes,  which  eventually  are 
converted  into  the  rest  of  the  thoracic  appendages.  The  six 
somites  of  the  abdomen  are  long  and  distinct,  and  the  last 
ends  in  two  setose  processes.  They  are  at  first  without  ap- 
pendages. In  this  stage  (Fig.  77,  jS),  which  answers  to  the 
so-called  Zocea-ioTm  of  other  JPodophthcUmia,  the  principal 
locomotive  organs  are  the  antennae  and  antennules,  and  the 
resemblance  to  an  adult  Copepod  is  so  striking  that  it  may 
be  termed  the  Copepod-stAge,  Next,  the  antennae,  diminish- 
ing in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  cease  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal organs  of  locomotion,  and  the  rapidly-elongating  abdo- 
men assumes  that  function.  The  stalked  double  eyes,  which 
made  their  appearance  in  the  Copepod-stage,  become  more 
fully  developed.  The  jointed  exopodite  of  the  antenna  is  re- 
placed by  a  single  plate.  The  greatly-enlarged  thoracic  limbs 
are  provided  with  an  endopodite  and  an  exopodite,  as  in  the 
Schizopoda^  the  branchiae  are  developed  from  them,  and  the 
abdominal  appendages  make  their  appearance.  This  may  be 
termed  the  Schizopod-Btage  (Fig.  77,  C).  Lastly,  the  me- 
dian eve  vanishes,  the  exopodite  of  the  locomotive  thoracic 
limbs  oisappears,  and  the  larva  assumes  all  the  characters  of 
the  adult  PenetM. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  PodopfUhalmia  the  embryo 
undergoes  as  remarkable  a  metamorphosis  after  it  leaves  tne 
egg.  This  fact  was  first  indicated  by  Siebold,  afterward 
demonstrated  by  Vaughan  Thompson,  whose  observations 
have  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  many  more  recent  ob- 
servers, notably  by  Spence  Bate^  and  Claus.'  But  the  stages 
of  this  metamorphosis  differ  from  those  observed  in  Peneua  in 

>  "  On  the  Development  of  Decapod  Crustaoea."  (Philosophical  Transao- 
tions,  1867.) 

*  "  Zur  Kenntniss  der  Malakostraoenlarven."  CWQrzburff  "  Natnrwiaaen- 
schaftUche  Zeitachrift,"  1661.) 
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the  sppareDt  sbseace  of  the  first  or  Jfauplittt  oondition.  Pos- 
sibly, however,  this  is  represented  hy  a  delicate  cuticular  in- 
veatment  which  the  larva  throws  off  soon  after  leaving  the 
egg.  It  then  corresponds  with  the  later  form  of  the  Copepod 
stage  of  I^etieiu,  and  is  termed  a  ZotBtt,  The  Zocea  has  ft 
short  carapace,  often  provided  in  the  median  frontal  and  dor- 
sal regions  with  long  spine-like  prolongations.  There  is  a 
median  simple  ere  between  the  lateral  s^aile  faceted  eyes,  a 
pair  of  antennnles,  a  pair  of  antenns,  a  pair  of  mandibles. 


and  two  pairs  of  maxilln  ;  in  short,  all  the  appendages  of  the 
head.  Of  the  appendages  of  the  thorax,  the  first  two  pairs 
are  well  developed,  and  terminate  in  an  exopodite  and  an  en- 
dopodite.  But  behind  these,  which  become  the  first  and  the 
second  pair  of  maxillipedes,  only  short  rudiments  of  the  six 
remaining  pairs  of  thoracic  appendages  are  to  be  found,  and 
the  somites  of  the  long  abdomen  have  no  appendages  at  all. 
Subsequently  these  m^e  their  appearanc(>,  the  posterior  tbo- 
racio  members  increase  in  size,  the  eyes  become  raised  upon 
short  peduncles,  and  the  larva  resembles  one  of  the  lower 
J^acrttra.  The  carapace  next  becomes  broader,  and  its  spines 
shorter,  while  the  ambulatory  thoracic  limbs  take  on  the 
charaoters  of  those  of  the  adult,  the  bifurcated  first  and  aeo- 
ond  pairs  becoming  metamorphosed  into  the  first  and  second 
maxUlipedes.     The  abdomen  becomes  relatively  short  and 
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slender,  and  the  larva  takes  on  the  characters  of  one  of  the 
Anomura.  In  this  stage  it  has  been  named  MegalopcL  Bj 
farther  changes  in  the  same  direction,  the  Anomuran  con- 
dition passes  into  that  of  the  young  Brachyuran.  All  these 
modifications  of  form  are  accompanied  by  exuviations  of  the 
chitinous  cuticula. 

The  successive  stages  are  well  exemplified  by  the  young 
of  the  Shore-crab,  Carcinua  momaa  (Fig.  78,  ^,  J?,  (7).  The 
larva,  on  leaving  the  eg^,  has  sessile  eyes,  a  long  pointed 
rostrum,  and  a  spine  projecting  from  the  middle  of  the  cara- 
pace ;  rudimentary  antennae,  and  two  pairs  of  locomotive  ap- 
pendages— the  rudiments  of  the  anterior  maxillipedes.  The 
abdominal  somites  are  without  appendages,  and  the  telson  is 
broad  and  bilobed  (Fig.  78,  A). 

This,  the  ZbcBO-stage,  after  repeated  ecdyses,  assumes  the 
Megalopa  form  represented  in  Fig.  78,  3,  Finally,  the  car- 
apace becomes  broader,  the  abdomen  loses  its  appendages, 
and  is  bent  up  under  the  thorax ;  the  peculiarities  of  the  fa- 
cial region,  characteristic  of  the  Brachyura^  are  developed ; 
the  antennules  and  ambulatory  members  acquire  their  char- 
acteristic proportions  ;  and  the  little  Braohyuran  by  degrees 
assumes  the  special  peculiarities  of  Careinua  (Fig.  78,  (7). 

The  development  of  the  Opossum  Shrimp  {MysUy  is  par- 
ticularly interesting,  as  it  appears  to  indicate  the  relations 
between  the  two  modes  of  development,  that  with  and 
that  without  metamorphosis,  which  obtain  in  the  Crustacea 
(Fig.  79). 

The  ova  consist  of  a  vitelline  mass,  inclosed  within  a  deli- 
cate chorion.  The  blastoderm  appears  as  an  oval  patch 
upon  the  surface  of  the  yelk  (Fig.  79,  A^  c),  thickest  in  the 
middle,  and  here  presenting  a  more  or  less  marked  depression 
(Fig.  79,  Aj  By  c).  It  is  sharply  defined  from  the  subjacent 
yelk  (ft),  and  consists  of  a  finely  granular  mass,  in  which  mul- 
titudes of  nuclei,  about  xitnr  ^  toW  ^^  &°  ^^^^  ^^  diameter, 
are  imbedded. 

The  blastoderm  next  becomes  larger  at  one  end  than  at 
the  other,  and  a  median  sinuation  gradually  divides  this  ex- 
tremity into  two  lobes,  which  will  eventually  form  the  ante- 
rior parietes  of  the  head,  and  may  be  called  the  procephalic 
lobes* 

>  Conf.  £.  van  Beneden,  **  D^veloppement  des  Mysis.*'  C*  Balletm  do 
PAcad^mio  de  BruxeUes/'  1869.) 

*  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  remark  the  oorretipondenoe  between  the 
cxnbiyonio  Btracture  of  the  head  of  IfyHi  (and  I  may  add  that  of  other  Arihro* 
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The  median  depression  becomes  more  decided,  and,  at  the 
end  opposite  the  procephalic  lobes,  the  blastoderm  is  produced 
into  a  sort  of  papilla,  directed  forward.  This  is  the  rudiment 
of  the  caudal  extremity.  From  the  anterior  part  of  the 
blastoderm  there  arise,  on  each  side,  two  papillffi,  the  points 
of  which  are  directed  backward,  and  which  will  become  the 
antennules  and  antennie.  The  whole  of  these  parts  are  in- 
vested by  a  delicate  cuticular  membrane,  which  gradually  ex- 
tends over  and  invests  the  whole  yelk  beneath  the  vitellary 
membrane.  At  the  end  of  the  caudal  papilla  it  forms  a  broad 
process,  produced  into  setse,  which  sometimes  appear  fan- 
like, sometimes  so  deeply  bifid  as  to  resemble  two  styles. 

The  embryo  has  now  reached  what  we  may  term  its  larval 
stage,  and,  in  this  condition,  it  leaves  the  vitellary  membrane 
within  which  it  was  inclosed,  and  lies  free  in  the  ovigerous 
pouch  of  the  parent.  At  the  same  time,  the  caudal  extremity 
enlarges,  and  straightens  itself  out,  so  that  no  indication  of 
its  previous  inflexion  against  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  blas- 
toderm remains.  The  larva  thus  much  resembles  a  pear 
(Fig.  79,  2>,  E)j  with  four  processes  (2,  3),  the  antennules 
and  antennse,  which  have  now  become  much  elongated,  on 
one  surface. 

The  young  Jtff/sis  next  grows  rapidly  and  undergoes  great 
changes  in  form  :  but  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
primitive  integument  remains  unaltered  ;  gradually  enlarging, 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  increased  size  of  the  foetus,  in- 

Flo.  79. 


poda)  and  that  of  the  head  of  a  vertebrate  embryo.  The  prooephalio  pro- 
oesses  resemble  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  trabecule  cronii  of  the  vertebrate 
embryo ;  and  the  cephalic  flexure  of  the  Cmatacean  or  Inaect  has  its  analogue, 
if  not  its  homologne,  in  the  angle  which  the  trabecular  region  of  the  base  of 
the  skull  at  first  makes  with  the  parachordal  region  in  almost  all  Vhitibraia, 
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Fio.  T9.— I 


*lnr.  X,  dda  t1«w.  (TbeH  liro  flzons  Iuts  tw«n  loTerted  by  (be  eiutrmr.) 
^.TOOBgpnp*.  ff.rnriber  4dT«ac«d:  f  joani  J^twii.  vblcli  hu  left  It*  popa 
■Un.  7;  uMrlorportiDiiaf  ilu  unid,  sDlir)isd,  iDd  wlih  ihg  can^aca  thrvwn 


, , ,  sniirnd,  lod  with  Ihg  earapace 

back.  a,TlIel1lnemeiDhraar  ;  b.je}*-.  e,  central  dipreHlon  or  theltlaal 
d,  pracephallc  Jobea: /.  laml  IntegqmeDt;  t,  II*  caudal  enlamainaiit:  I 
~*~     •  »  ■  '  -■-_,  tue  aomltei  and  Ihalr  appandagei,  uumMied  fron 
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deed,  but  otherwise  taking  no  share  whatever  in  its  changes. 
The  young  MyHs  might,  therefore,  in  this  condition  be  justly 
termed  a  pupa,  for  the  relation  of  the  primitive  integument 
to  the  animal  which  it  incloses  is  precisely  that  of  the  pupa 
skin  to  the  imago  of  an  insect. 

The  antennules  and  antennsB  remain  intact  within  tiie 
sheaths  afforded  by  the  primitive  integument,  but,  becoming 
immensely  elongated  and  divided  at  their  extremities,  assume 
more  and  more  their  proper  adult  conformation. 

In  front  of  the  antennules,  a  large  rounded  protuberance 
makes  its  appearance  upon  each  procephalic  lobe,  and  event- 
ually becomes  the  ophthalmic  peduncle.  At  first,  the  sternal 
portions  of  the  somites,  corresponding  with  these  three  pairs 
of  appendages,  occupy  the  same  plane  with  one  another  and 
the  posterior  sterna  (Fig.  79,  jFJ  (?) ;  but,  by  degrees,  they 
become  bent  up  (Fig.  79,  H)y  and  at  length  the  ophthalmic 
sternum  occupies  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  head  (Fig. 
79,  I),  In  this  way  the  ^'  cephalic  flexure "  is  produced. 
The  mouth  is  indicated  behind  the  antennary  sternum,  which 
projects  backward  in  the  middle  line  to  form  the  labrum.  On 
each  side  of  it  the  rudiments  of  the  mandibles  appear,  and 
behind  these  are  the  papillary  commencements  of  the  two 
pairs  of  maxillas.  Behind  the  second  pair  of  maxillse  a  dis- 
tinct constriction  indicates  the  commencement  of  the  thorax, 
the  appendages  of  which  appear,  at  first,  as  tubercular  eleva- 
tions, all  of  precisely  the  same  character,  and  all  directed 
backward  parallel  with  one  another.  The  abdomen  is  at  first 
very  small,  and  the  appendages  of  its  sixth  somite  early  ac- 
quire a  far  larger  size  than  the  others.  The  telson  is  devel- 
oped from  the  middle  line  above  the  anus.  While  all  these 
changes  are  going  on,  the  blastoderm  gradually  extends  over 
the  tergal  surface  of  the  embryo  and  closes  it  in.  When  the 
carapace  is  first  distinguishable  it  appears  as  a  ridge  arising 
from  the  sides  of  the  posterior  thoracic  somites,  beginning  at 
the  last  but  one,  and  gradually  extending  forward  as  far  as 
the  antennary  somites.  The  ridge  increases  and  becomes  a 
fold,  which  overhangs  the  bases  of  the  thoracic  appendages 
(Fig.  79,  O) ;  and  if  this  fold  be  turned  back  (Fig.  79, 7),  its 
actual  attachments  may  be  readily  demonstrated. 

Having  advanced  thus  far  in  its  development,  the  foetal 
MysiSy  with  all  its  organs  fully  formed,  though  somewhat 
different  in  appearance  from  those  of  the  adult,  casts  its  pupa- 
skin  and  straightens  its  body,  which,  from  having  its  pos- 
terior portion  bent  on  the  anterior,  as  in  the  embryo  (Fig. 
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79,  B),  had  gradually  in  the  pupa  (Fig.  79,  F,  (?)  aaBumed 
the  opposite  ourvature.  Its  dimensiona  are  threefold  those 
of  the  embryo,  and  it  exhibits  vivacious  movemeDbB  when  ex- 
tracted from  the  pouch  of  the  parent.  It  is  not  improbable 
it  may  yet  undergo  another  change  of  integument  before  ao- 
qniring  the  full  form  of  the  adult. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  in  Mysi»,  the  iVou^tuj-stage  (Fig. 
79,  D,  E)  is  passed  over  so  rapidly  that  the  embryo  has  gone 
through  it  at  a  very  early  period,  and  nothing  but  the  cutiou- 
kr  sheath  of  the  body  appertaining  to  this  stage  remains  to 
prove  ita  existence.  A  step  further,  in  the  abbreviation  of 
the  JTaupJitH-stage,  and  there  would  be  nothing  to  distin- 


tto.  m.—PtiyBatoma.—A,  Tcntral  view  or  Ih;  txxfT,  with  the  Ifmbi  V-TX'  of  Oi« 
left  Me  ud  Ihs  !»«  oaljr  or  XI'  to  Xm'  nprSHnted.  S.  lids  via*  or  the 
bodj.    Cr,  the  Dsrvona  ■^giem.   A  the  lut  cephsIlcBnd  ll»t  lod  ■econd  lIiiHacIc 


guisb  the  general  course  of  the  development  of  Myait  from 
that  of  Astacut.  On  the  other  hand,  another  Schizopod, 
EupAauaia,  has  been  shown  by  MetsohnikoS '  to  leave  the 
egg  aa  a  true  JVaupliiu. 

>  ZeittKrift/Or  mm.  Zaol.,  I8T1. 
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The  Olass-crabs,  or  PhyUosomata  (Fig.  80),  are  singular 
marine  pelagic  Crustacea,  in  which  the  body  consists  almost 
wholly  of  two  large,  extremely  flat  and  transparent  disks, 
devoid  of  any  segmentation.  The  anterior  of  these  bears 
the  pedunculated  eyes,  the  antennules  and  the  antennas  on 
its  anterior  margin  ;  while  the  labrum,  with  the  mandibles 
and  anterior  pair  of  maxilla,  form  a  small  projection  poste- 
riorly on  its  ventral  surface.  The  second  pair  of  maxilhe  is 
situated  a  little  more  backward  and  outward,  and  bears  a 
scaphognathite ;  and  just  behind  these  appendages  is  the 
fold  of  a  cervical  groove  which  separates  the  anterior  disk 
from  the  posterior.  The  anterior  disk  contains  the  stomach 
and  the  liver,  and  in  this  respect,  as  in  its  appendages,  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  cephalostegite  of  the  carapace  of 
an  ordinary  Crustacean,  and  its  six  cephalic  sterna.  The  pos- 
terior disk,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  the  short  and  almost 
round  heart,  with  the  intestine,  and  bears  the  eight  pairs  of 
thoracic  appendages,  the  anterior  and  posterior  of  which  are 
not  uncommonly  rudimentary.  The  abdomen  is  usually  very 
small,  and  situated  in  a  notch  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
thoracic  disk.  It  is  provided  with  six  pairs  of  appendages. 
No  generative  organs  have  been  found  in  the  PhyUosomcUa^ 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  merely  larvae  of 
the  Macruran  genera  PcUinumSy  ScyUarus^  TTtenus^  and  their 
allies. 

The  Cumacea. — These  are  very  remarkable  forms,  allied  to 
the  Schizopoda  and  Nebalia^  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  EdriopMhalmia  and  Copepoda  ;  while  they  ap- 
pear, in  many  respects,  to  represent  persistent  larvae  of  the 
higher  CrustcLcea. 

Cuma  JRathkii  might,  at  first,  be  roadilv  mistaken  for  a 
Copepod.  It  possesses  a  comparatively  small,  thick  carapace, 
apparently  produced  into  a  rostrum  anteriorly,  and  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  twelve  gradually  narrowing  free  segments,  the 
appendages  of  which  are  in  great  part  obsolete.  The  last  of 
these  segments  is  a  pointed  telson  ;  the  anterior  five,  belong- 
ing to  the  thorax,  bear  thoracic  limbs,  while  the  eleventh,  the 
last  true  somite  of  the  body,  carries  its  characteristic  styli- 
form  appendages.  The  appendages  of  the  preceding  abdom- 
inal somites  may  be  either  absent  or  very  small  and  rudimen- 
tary. Dohm  has  proved  that  this  is  true  only  of  the  females 
among  the  Cumacea,  The  males,  which  were  formerly  re- 
ferred to  the  genera  Bodotria  and  Alauna^  often  have  well- 
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deireloped  abdominal  limbs,  though  they  appear  late.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  that  the  females,  in  this  respect,  retain 
more  of  the  larval  character  than  the  males. 

On  examining  the  apparent  rostrum  with  care,  it  is  found 
to  be  divided  along  the  middle  line  by  a  fissure  which  runs  in 
front  of  the  eye  (whicii  is  here  single  and  sessile),  divides  into 
two  branches,  wnich  run  backward  and  outward,  and  termi- 
nate before  traversing  half  the  length  of  the  carapace  ;  they 
thus  cut  off  a  median  lobe,  bearing  the  eye  at  its  apex,  from 
two  lateral  processes.  The  lateral  processes  are  simply  pro- 
longations of  the  antero-lateral  regions  of  the  posterior  di- 
vision of  the  carapace  (as  it  were  the  antero-lateral  angles  of 
the  carapace  of  Mysis^  excessively  produced  and  meeting  in 
the  middle  line) ;  while  the  middle  lobe  corresponds,  I  believe, 
with  the  .cephalostegite  of  the  carapace  in  ordinary  Podoph- 
thalmia^  the  insertions  of  the  mandibular  muscles  occupying 
their  normal  position,  toward  its  posterior  boundary.  The 
hinder  part  of  the  carapace  will  therefore  correspond  with  the 
terga  of  the  three  anterior  thoracic  somites,  the  five  posterior 
ones  being,  as  has  been  seen,  free  and  movable. 

The  five  anterior  pairs  of  thoracic  appendages  are  con- 
structed much  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  the  Schizopoda  ; 
the  three  posterior  have  no  exopodite.  In  the  female,  the 
sixth  abdominal  somite  alone  has  appendages,  but  in  the  male 
the  two  anterior  abdominal  somites  are  provided  with  styles. 
Ovigerous  plates  are  attached  to  the  f ourtn,  fifth,  and  sixth  tho- 
racic appendages  in  the  female.  The  structure  of  the  head  is 
peculiar.  No  ophthalmic  sternum  nor  ophthalmic  peduncles 
are  discernible,  the  single,  or  closely  approximated  two,  eyes 
being  sessile  on  the  median  line  on  the  superior  surface  of 
the  head.  The  coxopodites  and  basipodites  of  the  antennules 
and  antennffi  are  bent  down  almost  at  right  angles  with  the 
axis  of  the  body,  and  appear  to  be  connate,  or  confluent,  with 
their  sterna.  The  succeeding  joints  are  free  and  pass  for- 
ward, the  antennules  being  much  longer  and  stronger  than 
the  antennas  in  the  females,  while  in  the  males  the  antennae 
are  verj  long  j  the  labrum  is  large  ;  the  mandibles  strong  and 
unprovided  with  a  palp.  There  is  a  distinct  metastoma,  and 
the  maxillae  are  delicate  and  foliaceous.  A  papillose  bran- 
chial plate  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  first  thoracic  append- 
age. The  surface  of  many  parts  of  the  body  in  some  species 
exhibits  a  very  peculiar  sculpturing,  singularly  like  that  ex- 
hibited by  the  JEurypterida, 

As  in  the  Podophthalmia^  the  heart  is  short  or  mod- 
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erately  elongated,  and  situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
thorax. 

Dohm'  has  shown  that  the  development  of  the  Ctmuieea 
takes  place  without  metamorphosis.  In  most  respects  the 
embryo  resembles  that  of  MyHa ;  but,  instead  of  the  outicu- 
lar  investment  of  the  transitory  JVaujo/tu^-staffe  with  its  two 
pairs  of  appendages,  there  is  only  a  sort  of  cuticular  sac  with 
a  thickening  in  the  middle  line  of  the  tergal  aspect,  which  the 
embryo  bursts  as  it  acquires  a  larger  size.  In  this  respect, 
the  resemblance  of  the  embryonic  development  of  the  Cuma- 
cea  to  that  of  the  JEdriophthalmia  is,  as  Dohm  points  out, 
very  striking,  and  no  doubt  they  form  a  connecting-link  be- 
tween the  Jrodophthahnia  and  the  JEdriqphihcUmia.  Having 
regard  to  their  whole  organization,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  Malacostracan  group,  and  are  com- 
parable to  a  PeneuS'laiYti  in  the  Copepod  stage,  the  limbs  and 
body  of  which  are  modified  in  the  direction  of  the  Schizapodc^ 
while  the  fore-part  of  the  head  has  remained  Copepodous. 

Fossil  Braehyura  are  abundant  in  tertiary  deposits,  but 
are  rare  in  formations  of  earlier  date.  Macrura  of  a  pecul- 
iar type  (Eryofi)  occur  in  the  mesozoio  rocks,  and  perhaps 
the  carboniferous  Gampsonyx  should  be  referred  to  the  Jro- 
dophthalmia. 

Ths  Edriophthalmia. — ^These  resemble  the  Podophthal- 
mia  in  never  possessing  a  greater  than  the  typical  number  (20) 
of  somites,  though,  in  some  members  of  the  group,  the  body 
is  composed  of  fewer  somites,  in  consequence  of  the  abortive 
or  rudimentaiy  condition  of  the  abdomen.  Eyes  may  be 
absent ;  when  present,  they  are  usually  simple,  and  are  either 
sessile  or  seated  upon  immovable  peduncles  (Munna).  The 
antennules  almost  disappear  in  the  terrestrial  Jsopoday  while 
the  antennae  become  rudimentary  or  vanish  in  some  Am' 
phipoda.  The  mandibles  lose  their  palps  in  the  Woodlice; 
which  thus,  as  in  the  presence  of  only  one  pair  of  well-devel- 
oped antennary  organs,  approach  Insects.  Ordinarily,  the 
posterior  seven,  and,  at  fewest,  the  posterior  four,  thoracic 
somites  are  perfectly  distinct  from,  and  freely  movable  upon, 
one  another.  The  ophthalmic  and  antennary  somites  have 
coalesced  with  the  rest  of  the  head ;  the  branchiae  depend 
from  the  thoracic  limbs,  or  are  modifications  of  the  abdomi- 
nal appendages ;  and  the  heart  is  elongated  and  many-cham- 

1  **  Ueber  den  Baa  und  die  Entwickelung  der  Cumaceen.**    ("  Untersuchuii- 
gen  nber  Bau  und  Entwickelung  der  Arthropoden,"  1870.) 
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bered.  But  the  Balient  oharaotera  of  the  ^^up  will  be  best 
vmderetood  by  the  study  of  such  a  genus  aa  Amphithoi,  the 
principal  details  of  the  orgaDization  of  whioh  are  represented 
in  Tig.  81. 

The  body  of  this  animal  is  compressed,  bent  upon  itself, 
and  divided  into  fifteen  very  distinct  segments,  reckoning  the 
head  as  the  first  and  the  tefson  as  the  last. 


FM.  31.— ^mcAittal.— ne  latlm  ind  tgmt  hara  Oh  uma  il^lfloation  u  Id  other 
Oinina  or  CrniUcu,  except  «,  ooalaglle;  ir,  bnmctllB;  C  Utanl  tIbw  of 
■tonweh  (Z))  opeiied  Irom  aDors:  a,  t,  e,  dlSarentparUoribearQuture. 

The  head  presents  a  rounded  tergal  surface  ;  the  anterior 
&ce  is  disposed  perpendionlarly  to  the  axis  of  the  body,  and 
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is  produced  anteriorly  into  a  strong,  curved,  and  pointed  ros- 
trum ;  on  each  side  it  bears  an  aggregation  of  simple  eyes, 
and  in  front,  immediately  beneath  the  rostrum,  this  face  gives 
attachment  to  two  long,  many-jointed  antennules.  Below 
these,  two  antennas,  shorter,  and  fewer-jointed  than  the  an- 
tennules, are  inserted,  and  the  inferior  part  of  the  face  is 
completed  by  a  large  movable  labrum.  Behind  this  oome 
the  strong,  toothed  palpigerous  mandibles  (IV),  and  two 
pairs  of  more  or  less  foliaceous  maxillas.  Inasmuch  as  the 
eyes  are  sessile,  these  five  pairs  of  appendages  are  all  that 
belong  to  the  head  proper ;  but,  just  as  in  the  Podophthal- 
miOy  certain  of  the  anterior  thoracic  appendages  are  con- 
verted into  accessory  gnathites,  so,  in  AmphithoSy  the  first 
pair  of  these  members  are  applied  against  the  mouth,  and 
form  a  large  lower  lip  (VII'). 

The  "  head "  of  Amphitho^^  therefore,  is  formed  by  the 
coalescence  of  the  seven  anterior  somites  of  the  body,  but  I 
believe  that  the  tergum  of  the  seventh  (or  first  thoracic)  so* 
mite  is  obsolete,  as  in  a  Stomatopod,  and  hence  that  the  ter- 
gal surface  of  the  head  of  the  Miricphthaimia  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  cephalostegite  (or  that  part  of  the  carapace 
which  lies  in  front  of  the  cervical  groove)  in  Podophthalmia. 
Mr.  Spence  Bate  has  shown,  in  his  valuable  '*  Report  on  the 
'  Edriopluhalmiaj'*  that  in  the  Crustacea  at  present  under 
discussion,  a  strong  apodeme  arises  on  each  side  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  sternal  region  of  the  head,  and  passing 
inward  and  forward  meets  with  its  fellow  to  form  an  endo- 
phragmal  arch,  which  supports  the  oesophagus  and  stomach, 
and  protects  the  nervous  commissure  between  the  first  and 
second  sub-oesophageal  ganglia,  which  runs  under  it. 

The  discoverer  of  this  structure  conceives  that  it  repre- 
sents the  terga  of  the  three  somites  immediately  succeeding 
the  mouth ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  other  than  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  precisely  similar  mesophragm  formed  by  the 
anterior  apodemes  in  Aatacus.  In  fact,  the  correspondence 
in  structure  between  the  head  of  an  Amphithoi  and  the  ceph- 
alic portion  of  the  cephalo-thorax  of  Aatacus  is  not  a  little 
striking.  There  is  the  same  sternal  flexure,  the  same  relative 
position  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  insertions  of  the  mandibu- 
lar muscles.  The  great  difference  lies  in  the  abortive  condi- 
tion of  the  ophthalmic  appendages.' 

1 A  strong  endophraprmal  arcb  separates  the  sab-oesophageal  ganglia  and  oom- 
missurea  fVom  the  crullot  in  iS^if*^,  but  has  different  oonneotions  (Fig.  83).  A 
very  similar  endophragmal  arob  is  found  in  the  Inseot  head.  8te  the  deaorip- 
tion  of  the  head  of  MStta  {infra). 
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The  seven  free  somites  of  the  thorax  each  give  attachment 
to  a  pair  of  limbs.  It  is  characteristic  of  AmphithoSy  as  of  the 
Amphipoda  in  general,  to  have  the  five  anterior  pairs  of  tho- 
racic members  directed  forward.  Each  limb  consists  of  an 
expanded  ooxopodite,  succeeded  by  the  other  six  joints  of  the 
typical  crustacean  limb. 

In  the '  male,  a  single  vesicular  lamella,  the  branchia,  is 
attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  coxopodite  of  the  append- 
ages of  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  somites  inclusively ;  but, 
in  the  female,  an  additional  plate,  convex  externally  and  con- 
cave internally,  is  attached  above,  and  internal  to,  the  branchia 
of  the  9th  to  the  12th  somite.  These  oostegites,  as  they  may 
be  called,  inclose  a  cavity  in  which  the  incubation  of  the  eggs 
takes  place. 

The  abdomen  consists  of  six  somites  and  a  very  small  ter- 
minal telson.  The  appendages  of  the  three  anterior  somites 
are  terminated  by  two  multiarticulate  setose  filaments  (Fig. 
81,  XV'),  while  in  the  three  posterior  the  corresponding 
parts  are  styliform,  and  serve  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  abdomen 
when  the  animal  leaps,  by  the  sudden  extension  of  that  region 
of  the  body. 

The  Edriophthalmia  are  ordinarily  divided  into  three 
groups.  The  Amphipoda^  which  resemble  Amphitho^y  are 
characterized  by  their  compressed  form  and  their  ordinarily 
saltatory  habits ;  by  having  thoracic  branchiae  ;  by  the  for- 
ward direction  of  their  four  anterior  locomotive  limbs  (2d 
to  5th  pairs  of  thoracic  appendages),  and  by  the  contrast 
between  the  three  anterior  and  the  three  posterior  pairs  of 
abdominal  appendages.  The  common  Sand-hopper  is  the  most 
familiar  example  of  this  division.  The  second  group  is  that 
of  the  ZfCemodipoday  distinguished  by  the  rudimentary  state 
of  the  abdomen,  which  is  reduced  to  a  mere  papilla,  and  by 
the  coalescence  of  the  second,  as  well  as  the  first,  thoracic 
somite  with  the  head,  so  that  the  anterior  limbs  appear  to  be, 
as  it  were,  suspended  under  the  neck.  The  strangely-formed 
genera  CyanrnSy  the  parasite  of  whales,  and  CapreUay  which 
is  very  common  upon  our  own  coast,  adhering  to  corallines, 
sea-weeds,  and  starfish,  belong  to  this  group. 

The  Isopoday  which  constitute  the  third  group  of  the 
.EdriophthcUmiay  are  usually  depressed  instead  of  compressed, 
and  run  or  crawl  instead  of  leaping.  Many,  like  the  common 
Woodlouse  (Oni8CU8)y  possess  the  power  of  rolling  them- 
selves into  a  ball  when  alarmed ;  some,  like  the  last-named 
genus,  are  terrestrial ;  others,  like  the  AseUuSy  inhabit  fresh 
14 
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vaterfl,  but  the  great  majority  are  marine ;  and  among  them 
are  many  peculiarly  modjfied  parasitic  forms  (Fig.  82,  Cj/mth 
thoa  ;  Bopyrut).    The  composition  of  the  head  and  mouth 
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in  the  laopoda  is  essentiBlly  the  same  as  in  the  Amphipoda^ 
though  differing  considerably  in  details.  The  branchie  of 
the  thoracic  members  are  absent,  their  functions  being  per- 
formed by  the  endopodites  of  some  of  the  abdominal  mem- 
bers, which  are  soft  and  vascular.  The  three  anterior  paira 
of  thoracic  members  are  usually  directed  forward — the  four 
posterior  pairs  backward.  In  some  laopoda  the  abdominal 
somites,  partly  or  wholly,  coalesce  with  one  another. 

In  all  the  Edriophthalmia  the  alimentary  canal  is  straight 
and  simple,  and  its  anterior  gastric  dilatation,  frequently 
Strongly  armed,  is  situated  in  Uie  bead.  The  liver  is  repre* 
sented  by  a  variable  number  of  straight  cteca. 

OccBfiionally  there  are  one  or  two  c»ca  which  open  into 
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the  posterior  part  of  tfaie  intestine,  and  appear  to  be  urinary 
organs  analogous  to  the  Malpighian  caeca  of  insects. 

The  respiratory  organs  vary  greatly  in  structure.  In  most 
JSdriophthcUmia  they  are  simple  plates  or  sacs,  the  delicacy 
of  the  integument  of  which  permits  of  the  free  exposure  of 
the  blood  circulating  in  them  to  the  air.  In  the  amphipod 
genus  Phroaina^  however,  the  branchiae  are  composed  of  rudi- 
mentary lamellae,  attached  to  an  expanded  stem,  and  resem- 
ble not  a  little  the  epipoditic  branchiae  of  Astacus.  In  some 
SphceromidcBj  Duvernoy  and  Lereboullet  found  the  branchial 
endopodites  transversely  folded,  so  as  to  approach  those  of 
the  Xtphosura. 

The  exopodites  of  the  abdominal  members  of  the  Isopoda 
frequently  cover  the  modiBed  endopodites,  forming  opercula, 
and  the  first  pair  of  abdominal  limbs  is,  in  many  genera,  al- 
tered in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  one  such  large  operculum 
for  the  four  pairs  which  succeed  it.  In  the  Idoteidm  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  sixth  pair  of  abdominal  limbs  which  are  so 
modified  as  to  form  the  curious  door-like  opercula  which  cover 
the  gills. 

In  certain  of  the  terrestrial  Isopoda  {PorceUio^  Arma- 
dillidium)y  some  of  the  opercular  plates  of  the  branchiae, 
usually  the  two  anterior  pairs,  contain  curiously  ramified  cav- 
ities, which  open  externally,  and  contain  air.  The  genus 
Ti/los  possesses  respiratory  organs,  which  present  a  still  more 
interesting  approximation  to  those  of  the  purely  air-breath- 
ing ArticiUcUa,    They  are  thus  described  by  Milne-Edwards  : 

"The  abdomen  presents  inferiorly  a  deep  cavity,  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  SphcBromoe,  in  which  the  five  anterior 
pairs  of  appendages  are  lodged ;  but  this  cavity,  instead  of 
being  completely  open  below,  is  imperfectly  closed,  in  its  pos- 
terior half,  by  two  series  of  lamellar  prolongations,  which 
arise  from  the  sides  of  the  inferior  faces  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  abdominal  segments,  and  pass  horizontally  inward ; 
the  first  pair  of  these  plates  is  small,  those  of  the  third  pair 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  very  wide,  and  almost  meet  in  the  me- 
dian line.  The  four  anterior  pairs  of  abdominal  appendages, 
lodged  in  this  cavity,  each  carry  a  wide  and  short  quadrilat- 
eral appendage,  the  surface  of  which  is  raised  into  a  transverse 
series  of  large  longitudinal  elevations,  and  each  of  these  eleva- 
tions presents  inferiorly  a  linear  aperture  leading  to  a  respir- 
atory vesicle,  the  parietes  of  which  are  covered  with  a  multi- 
tude of  little  arborescent  caeca.  These  vesicles  when  extracted 
from  the  interior  of  the  limb  closely  resemble  a  brush-like 
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branchia,  having  its  longitudinal  canal  in  communication  with 
the  atmosphere  by  a  longitudinal  stigma.  The  fifth  pair  of 
abdominal  members  are  rudimentary,  while  the  sixth  consti- 
tute the  door-like  triangular  valves  covering  the  anus,  and  all 
the  inferior  face  of  the  last  abdominal  segment."  ^ 

The  nervous  system  in  the  Amphipoda  consists  of  supra- 
oesophageal  or  cerebral  ganglia,  united  by  commissures  with 
an  iufra-oesophageal  mass,  whence  commissural  cords  pass  un- 
der the  endophragm  to  the  anterior  of  the  thoracic  ganglia,  of 
which  there  are  commonly  seven  pairs,  succeeded  by  five  or  six 
pairs  of  abdominal  ganglia.  In  some  Zaopoda  ( Cymothoaj 
Idotea)  the  abdominal  ganglia  are  also  distinct;  but  in  others, 
such  as  ^ga  bicarinata  (according  to*  Rathke),  they  are 
fused  into  a  single  mass  placed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
abdomen,  presenting  only  traces  of  a  division  into  five  por- 
tions. In  the  CymothoadcB  and  terrestrial  laopoday  again,  the 
abdominal  ganglia  appear  to  have  completely  coalesced  with 
the  last  thoracic  ganglia  and  form  a  mass,  whence  the  ab- 
dominal nerves  radiate.  Finally,  in  the  short-bodied  Lcemo- 
dipoda,  such  as  Cf/amuSy  there  are  not  more  than  eight  pairs 
of  post-cesophageal  ganglia,  the  posterior  commissures  of 
which  are  so  shortened  that  the  nervous  system  ends  in  the 
antepenultimate  somite. 

Brandt  describes  splanchnic  ganglia  like  the  lateral  pair  of 
Insects  in  the  OniacidcB,  It  is  one  of  the  many  respects  in 
which  the  laopoda  simulate  Tnsecta, 

No  other  organs  of  sense  than  eyes  have,  as  yet,  been  cer- 
tainly demonstrated  to  exist  in  the  Edriophthalmia^  though 
the  fine  setaa  which  beset  the  antennary  appendages  have 
been  supposed  to  be  organs  of  the  olfactory  sense.  The  eyes 
vary  in  their  structure,  from  the  simple,  more  or  less  closely 
aggregated  ocelli  of  ZfCsmodipoda,  and  of  many  Isopoda  and 
Amphipoda^  to  the  strictly  compound  eyes,  as  complex  as 
those  of  the  highest  Artundata^  which  exist  in  ^ga  and  in 
Phrosina, 

The  female  genitalia  of  the  Edriophthcdfnia  consist  of  two 
simple  sacs,  the  ducts  of  which  usually  open  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  antepenultimate  thoracic  somite,  or  on  the  bases 
of  the  limbs  of  this  somite.  In  the  male,  one  or  more  caeca 
on  each  side  constitute  the  testis,  which  ordinarily  opens  on 
the  last  thoracic  or  first  abdominal  somite,  in  connection  with 
one  or  two  pairs  of  copulatory  organs  developed  from  the  an- 
terior abdominal  somites. 

> "  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Crostao^Sf*'  vol.  iii.,  p.  187. 
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The  eggs  of  the  ordinary  JSdriophthalmia  usually  undergo 
their  development  in  the  chamber  beneath  the  thorax  inclosed 
by  the  oostegites  of  the  thoracic  appendages.  In  most  cases, 
the  young  differ  so  little  from  the  adults  that  no  metamorpho- 
sis can  be  said  to  take  place.  They  frequently,  however, 
want  the  last  thoracic  somite.  The  young  of  the  parasitic 
Edriophthalmia^  such  as  Bopyrus^  JPhryxuSy  Cymothoa^  Cy- 
amuSj  and  the  HypeHnoB^  on  the  other  hand,  are  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  adults ;  and  not  only  in  their  metamocphosis, 
but  in  the  small  proportional  size  and  less  aberrant  form  of 
the  male,  Bopyrua  and  Phryxus  recall  the  parasitic  Cope- 
poda. 

In  certain  Amphipods  {Qammarua  locusta  and  Besmo- 
philua)  the  viteUus  undergoes  complete  division ;  while,  in 
closely  allied  forms  {Oammarus  fluviattlis  and  pulex),  and 
still  more  completely  in  those  Isopoda  which  have  been 
studied,  the  part  of  the  vitellus  which  divides  into  blasto- 
meres  becomes  more  or  less  completely  separated  from  the 
rest  immediately  after  fecundation,  ana  the  so-called  partial 
yelk  division,  take  place.^ 

In  all  Edriophtlialmiay  the  development  of  which  has 
been  examined,  before  any  other  organs  appear,  a  cuticular 
investment  or  sac  is  formed,  which  is  eventually  burst  and 
thrown  oflF.  This  appears  to  represent  the  Naupliua  cuticle 
of  MysiSy  and,  in  close  relation  with  it,  are  peculiar  tergal 
structures,  such  as  the  bifid  lamellae  of  A$ellu8y  and  the  un- 
fortunately named  "  micropyle  apparatus  "  of  other  JSdrioph' 
thalmia. 

The  Edriophthalmia  are  not  abundant  in  the  fossil  state  ; 
but  they  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  later  Palaeozoic 
strata  (ProsoponUcuSy  AmphipeUis). 

The  Stomatopoda. — Of  the  Stomatopoda  of  Milne-Ed- 
wards, two  of  the  three  divisions,  the  Caridoides  and  the 
BicuircMsiSy  have  since  found  a  place  among  the  Schizopod- 
ous  Podophthalmiay  or  among  the  larvae  of  certain  Macru- 
ra;  but  the  third,  the  Stomatopodes  unicuirassis,  compris- 
ing SquUlay  Gonodactyltts,  and  CoroniSy  appear  to  me  to  differ 
so  widely  and  in  -such  important  structural  peculiarities,  not 
only  from  the  Podophthalmia  proper,  but  from  all  other 
Crustacea^  as  to  require  arrangement  in  a  separate  group, 
for  which  the  title  of  Stomatopoda  may  well  be  retained. 

>  E.  van  Beneden,  "BecberoheB  stir  la  Compoflition  et  la  Signification  de 
rCEuf,"  1870. 
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The  genera  named,  in  fact,  stand  alone  among  the  Cru^ 
tacea,'  in  that  the  ophthalmic  and  antennulary  Bomites  are 
oomplete  ringa,  movable  upoQ  one  another  and  the  anten- 
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nary  somite,  and  that  their  long  axis  is  parallel  with  that  of 
the  body,  so  that  there  is  no  sternal  flexure.  Kumerous  pairs 
of  hepatic  cieoa  open  into  the  elongated  alimentary  caoaL 
The  heart,  again,  is  not  short  and  broad,  with  at  most  three 
pairs  of  apertures,  and  confined  to  the  thoracic  region,  as  in 
the  proper  jPodophthalmta  ;  but  it  is  greatly  elongated,  mul- 
tilocular,  and  extends  into  the  abdomen.  The  hranchin  are 
plumes  attached  to  the  abdominal  members  (Fig.  83,  A,  ftr), 
and,  BO  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  carapace  ia, 
in  all,  connected  exclusively  with  the  cephalic  somites.     This 
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U  particularly  well  seen  to  be  the  case  in  SquiUa  scabricauda 
(Fig.  83),  where  five  completely  developed  posterior  thoracic 
terga  can  be  counted,  uncovered  by  the  short  carapace,  be- 
neath which  the  terga  of  the  three  anterior  thoracic  somites 
are  represented  by  a  membrane  which  passes  forward  to  be 
reflected  into  the  carapace. 

The  free  somites  of  the  thorax,  and  those  of  the  abdomen, 
in  this  species  and  in  the  Stomatopoda  generally,  are  so  large 
relatively  to  the  carapace,  that  the  latter  is  not  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body  than  the  tergal  covering  of  the  head  in 
many  Edriophtfuzlmia^  with  which  order  the  Stomatopoda 
present  many  marked  affinities.  Indeed,  if  we  leave  the  eyes 
out  of  consideration,  the  organization  of  the  Stomatopoda  is 
more  Edriophthalmian  (and  especially  Amphipodan)  than 
Podophthalmian.  The  five  anterior  pairs  of  thoracic  members 
are  turned  forward,  and  are  subchelate.  The  first  pair  are 
small  and  slender.  The  second  pair  are  the  largest  of  all, 
and  have  the  characters  of  powerful  prehensile  limbs,  the  ter- 
minal curved  and  spinose  joint  of  which  shuts  down  into  a 
groove  in  the  penultimate  joint,  as  the  blade  of  a  pocket-knife 
does  into  its  handle.  The  three  posterior  thoracic  limbs,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  turned  outward,  and  terminated  by  an 
endopodite  and  an  exopodite. 

SquiUa  lays  its  eggs  in  burrows  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
which  the  animals  inhabit.  The  earliest  condition  of  the  free 
larva  is  not  fully  known,  but  the  young  larvae  have  a  single 
eye,  and  the  hinder  thoracic  and  the  abdominal  appendages 
are  not  developed.*  The  larvae  pass  into  forms  which,  under 
the  names  of  Alima^  EricJUhya^  and  SquUUrichthySy  were 
formerly  considered  to  be  independent  genera.  Claus's  inves- 
tigations, however,  have  rendered  it  probable  that  the  two 
latter  genera  are  simply  larval  stages  of  OonodactyluSj  and 
that  Alima  is  a  larval  stage  of  SquiUa. 

>  Fritz  M&Uer,  *'Ftur  Darwin."    See  also  Clans,  **Die  Metamozphose  der 
Squilliden,"  1872. 
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THE  AIB-BBEATHING  ABTHROPODA. 

Among  these  Arthropoday  no  forms  absolutely  devoid  of 
limbs  are  at  present  known,  though  the  appendages  are  re> 
duced  to  two  pairs  of  minute  hooks  in  the  vermiform  parasite 
Linguatvla, 

The  Arachioda  have  pediform  gnathites,  and  the  least 
modified  forms  of  this  group  (the  Arthrogastra  or  Scorpions 
and  Pseudo-scorpions)  exhibit,  in  many  respects,  extraordi- 
narily close  resemblances  to  the  Merostomata  among  the 
Crustacea, 

The  Arthrogastra. — ^The  anterior  part  of  the  body  of 
a  Scorpion  (Fig.  84)  presents  a  broad,  shield-like  tergal  plate, 
resembling  that  of  Earypterus  in  form.  Two  large  eyes  are 
situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the  shield, 
while  smaller  eyes,  which  vary  in  number  according  to  the 
species,  are  ranged  along  its  antero-lateral  margins. 

Six  wide  plates,  representing  the  terga  of  as  many  so- 
mites, follow  the  anterior  shield,  and  are  connected  only  by 
the  soft  integument  of  the  sides  of  the  body  with  their 
sterna.  The  seventh  is  united  with  its  sternum  (xv)  poste- 
riorly, while  the  five  following  terga  and  sterna  form  contin- 
uous rings,  which  constitute  the  joints  of  the  so-called  ''  tail.'^ 
The  anus  is  situated  behind  the  last  sternum.  A  movable 
terminal  piece,  answering  to  the  telson  of  a  Crustacean,  which 
is  swollen  at  its  base,  and  then  rapidly  narrows  to  a  curved 
and  pointed  free  end,  overhangs  the  anus,  and  constitutes  the 
characteristic  weapon  of  offense  of  the  Scorpion.  This  sting, 
in  fact,  contains  two  glands  which  secrete  a  poisonous  fluid, 
and  their  ducts  convey  it  to  the  minute  aperture  situated  at 
the  sharp  point  of  the  organ.  On  the  sternal  surface  of 
the  body  there  are  four  wide  and  long  sternal  plates  (xi-xiv), 
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which  corraapoDd  with  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  of 
the  free  terga.     Each  of  these  bears  a  pair  of  oblique  ftlit^ 


Fts.  tt.Seorpla  nf»r,—A,  tereil,  and  B,  aterntl  view  of  the  bodj  ;  At,  chaltcerBi 
IT',  padlpaml ;  t*.  ti'  porUilor  ptic  at  cephalic  eopendaina :  tit',  Tni',  anterior 
Ihondc  llmha :  Pi,  pectinea  ;  »,  lUsma ;  VOi,  cepluUo-thomi.  (Alter  Hlloe- 
XdwardBandDDEii,') 

which  are  the  openings  of  the  respiratory  organs  (Fig.  86,  ej. 
The  sterna  of  the  first  and  second  free  somites  (ix,  x)  are  very 
Bmall ;  that  of  the  first  carries  the  valves  which  cover  the 
genital  aperture ;  that  of  the  second  bears  a  pair  of  very 
curious  appendages,  somewhat  like  combs,  which  are  termed 
the  pectines.  The  nervous  tninka  which  enter  the  pectinea 
are  distxibuted  to  the  numerous  papillie  which  cover  them, 
and  are  probably  tactile  in  function.  Thus  there  are  twelve 
somites  behind  the  eye-bearing  shield,  and  none  of  these  are 
provided  with  appendages,  unless  the  pectinea  be  such. 

The  truncated  anterior  extremity  of  the  body,  beneath  the 

>  '■  Ugne  Aninul,"  Illiutrated  EdltiOD. 
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sfaield,  is  formed  by  a  very  large  setose  labrum,  behind  ftnd 
below  which,  in  the  middle  line,  ia  the  extraordinarilf  minute 


?IB.  as.— A  dlagnmor  tbebodr  of  >  Heorploo.  the  miJorilT  o/ the  appendue*  be- 
ing Temoreil :  a,  thamoatb  :  A,  lb«  ■llmenlair  caul ;  c,  the  aane  -,4,  th«  iMart; 
<.apiiIninnBrTi>ac;/.Ihepo>lll'>nnf  t]ii>tetitn1nne110DatedeoriI;  ff.Ifae  cere- 
hial  miiRllB;  7*.  tha  telion.  Vn-ST.  Iho  icTeDlh  lo  (he  twanticlh  aomtM.  IT, 
V,  VI.  the  baail  JoIdU  of  the  pedlpalpl,  aad  two  folloolDi  pain  of  tlmbc 

aperture  of  the  innuth  (Fig.  86,  M).  On  each  side  of  it  Ja 
attached  a  three -join  ted,  pincer-ended,  appendage,  the  cAc* 
licera.  Behind  these  follow  the  pedipalpi,  large  chelate  limba, 
the  stout  basal  joints  (it')  of  which  lie  on  each  aide  of  the 
mouth. 

The  following  four  pairs  of  appendages  are  seven-joiiited 
ambulatory  liinbi^  each  termiiiat«d  by  three  claws.    The  ba* 
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ul  joints  of  the  first  two  (v',  ti')  lie  behind  the  mouth,  the 
posterior  and  inferior  boundarj  of  which  they  form,  and  are 
directed  forward.  The  basal  joints  of  the  last  two  (vii',  Tin'), 
on  the  other  hand,  directed  inward,  are  firmly  united  together, 
and  are  altogether  excluded  from  the  mouth. 

Thus  the  mouth  is  situated  between  the  labrum  in  front, 
the  bases  of  the  pedipalpi  and  those  of  the  first  two  pairs  of 
ambulatory  limbs,  at  the  sides  and  behind ;  just  as,  in  JLimttlut, 
the  mouth  lies  between  the  labrum  and  the  basal  joints  of  the 
third,  fourth,  sod  fifth  limbs,  which  answer  to  the  mandibles 
and  first  and  second  inaxilhe  of  the  higher  Cruglacea.  If  this 
comparison  is  just,  there  is  one  pair  of  prs-oral  appendages, 
which  exist  in  lAmuhu,  wanting  in  the  Scorpion ;  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  may  be  represented  thus : 

Umulu*.  Antennnle.  AoteQiie.  Mandible.  Maxilla  1.  Maxilla  2. 

Scorpio.  Chelicera.  Fedipalpus.    Leg  1.       Leg  2. 

Again,  if  the  eye-bearing  part  of  the  head  may  be  regarded 
I  a  somite,  then  the  body  of  the  Scorpion,  like  that  of  a  mala- 


costracous  crustacean,  will  consist  of  twenty  somites  and  a 
telson.  We  may  regard  the  six  posterior  somites  (xv-xx)  as 
the  homologues  of  those  which  constitute  the  abdomen  in  the 
crustacean ;  while  the  eight  middle  somites  (vn-zir)  will 


»».  88.— Sborato.— Vertic»l(«!ltoiiofthece|)h«li>-thor«i!  ^i.chelicen  ;  B,  tabmm; 
Jr.  aiontta*  a  phBTrnKUl  «c:  ".  /P.  >DDn  ind  Infra-ointiTiaeeBl  ginflla;  b, 
iMOpbigiu;  d,  opentDgor  tbeBllnTTdncU;  <,  tDtMllns;  S;  taurt. 

answer  to  those  which  enter  into  the  thorax  of  the  latter ; 
and  the  head  will  resemble  that  of  an  Edriopbtbalmian  with 
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one  pair  of  antennaiy  organs  completely  suppressed.  Upon 
this  view,  the  eye-bearing  shield  is  a  carapace  covering  a 
cephalo-thorax,  into  which  the  two  anterior  thoracic  somites 
only  enter.  These  are  followed  by  six  free  thoracic  somites, 
the  four  posterior  of  which  are  pulmoniferous.  But  no  trace 
of  the  supposed  missing  antennary  appendage  has  been  met 
with  in  the  embryonic  condition,  so  that  the  alternative  pos* 
sibility  that  the  mouth  is  situated  one  somite  farther  forward 
in  the  Scorpion  than  in  the  Crustacean  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  Metschnikoff  *  has  found  ru- 
diments of  limbs  on  those  somites  of  the  embryo  Scorpion  on 
which  the  stigmata  are  situated — a  circumstance  which  sug- 
gests the  suspicion  that  the  Scorpion  is  derived  from  some 
form  possessing  more  numerous  limbs. 

The  minute  oral  aperture  leads  into  a  small  pyriform  lat- 
erally-compressed sac  (Fig.  86,  a)  with  chitinous  elastic  walls. 
Muscles  pass  from  these  to  apodemes  of  the  sternal  wall  of 
the  head,  and  doubtless  act  as  divaricators  of  the  wall  of  the 
sac.  As  the  Scorpion  sucks  out  the  juices  of  its  prey,  it  is 
probable  that  the  elastic  sac  acts  as  a  kind  of  buccal  pump — 
the  nutritious  fluid  rushing  in  when  the  sides  ctf  the  pump  are 
separated,  and  being  squeezed  into  the  oesophagus  when  the 
elasticity  of  the  walls  brings  them  back  to  their  first  position.* 

The  oesophagus  (Fig.  86,  b)  is  an  exceedingly  narrow  tube, 
which  springs  from  the  tergal  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  sac 
just  mentioned,  traverses  the  nervous  ring,  and  then,  passing 
obliquely  upward  and  backward,  enlarges  into  a  dilatation 
which  receives  the  secretion  of  two  large  salivary  glands,  by 
a  wide  duct  on  each  side.  The  alimentary  canal  narrows 
again,  and,  becoming  a  delicate  cylindrical  tube  which  widens 
posteriorly,  passes  straight  through  the  body  to  the  anus. 
The  numerous  ducts  of  the  liver  open  into  the  anterior  part 
of  this  region  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  it  receives  two 
delicate  Malpighian  tubuli. 

The  liver  is  a  vast  follicular  gland,  which  occupies  all  the 
intervals  left  between  the  other  organs  in  the  enlarged  part 
of  the  body,  and  even  extends  for  some  distance  into  the  nar- 
row posterior  somites. 

The  eight-chambered  heart  (Fig.  86,  JS")  is  a  larger  and 
more  conspicuous  structure  than  the  ah'mentary  canal,  above 
which  it  lies,  in  a  pericardial  sinus  situated  in  the  middle 

1  "  Embiyologie  dee  Scorpions.''    (Znitehrift/Hr  win,  Zoologie^  1871.) 

>  Huxley,  **  On  the  Mouth  of  the  Scorpion.''    (QuarUrly  Journal  of  Mtcro- 
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line  of  the  tergal  aspect,  between  the  eye-bearing  shield  and 
the  tail ;  each  chamber  is  wider  behind  and  narruwer  in  front, 
and  has  two  valvuiar  apertureB,  by  which  blood  is  admitted 
from  the  pericardial  sinus  at  its  postero-lateral  angles.  It 
gives  off  small  lateral  arteries,  and  ends  in  front  and  behind 
in  a  wide  aortio  trunk.  Of  these  the  anterior  is  lor^r  than 
the  cBsophagus,  and  both  aortie  give  off  branches  which  are 
distributed  widelj  through  the  body.  A  large  trunk  lies  on 
the  tergal  aspect  of  the  ganglionic  chain,  and  is  united  with 
the  anterior  dorsal  aorta,  by  a  lateral  aortio  aroh,  on  each  side 
of  the  body.  The  veins,  on  the  other  hand,  are  irregular  pas- 
sages, the  blood  of  which  is  carried  to  two  afferent  puimonary 
timues,  one  for  each  set  of  respiratory  organs. 

These  respiiatory  oi^ds  are  four  pairs  of  flattened  sacs, 
which  open  externally  by  as  many  stigmata,  on  the  sterna  of 
tiie  four  posterior  free  thoracic  somitea  (Fig.  85,  h-xit)  in 


l«adaU  of  Smrrio  oecUama.    (Altar 


Fia.  gt.~A,  pDlmanu7  uc    B,  nvpliatoiT  It 

front  of  the  tail.  Each  lies  with  one  flat  side  sternal  and  the 
other  tergal,  in  front  of  its  stigma,  and  its  walla  are  so  folded 
as  to  divide  its  cavity  into  a  multitude  of  subdivisions,  each 
of  which  opens  into  the  common  chamber  which  communi- 
cates with  the  exterior  by  the  stigma  (Fig.  87).  The  organ, 
in  fact,  somewhat  resembles  a  porte-monnaie  with  many  pock- 
ets. The  blood  circulates  in  the  folds,  and,  after  being  thus 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  is  carried  by  efferent  put- 
monary  sinuses  to  the  pericardial  sinus.  Expiration  is  effect- 
ed by  muscles  which  pass  vertically  between  the  sterna  and 
terga  of  the  free  somites. 

The  bilobed  cerebral  ganglion  supplies  nerves  to  the  eyes 
and  chelicene,  and  is  connected  by  thick  commisenres  with 
the  post-oesophageal  ganglion,  a  large  oval  mass,  whence 
branches  are  given  to  the  maxillse  and  following  somites.  A 
long  oOTd  formed  by  two  closely-applied  commismres  passes 
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to  the  three  ganglia  placed  in  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 
somites.  There  are  four  ganglia  in  the  abdomen,  two  dis- 
tinct cords  passing  from  the  last  to  its  extremity.  The  vis^ 
ceral  nervous  system  is  represented  by  an  oesophageal  gan- 
glion receiving  roots  from  the  cerebral  ganglion,  and  giving 
branches  to  the  alimentary  canal/ 

Two  lateral  ovarian  tubes,  connected  by  transverse  anasto- 
moses with  a  median  tube,  end  in  two  oviducts,  which  open 
by  a  fusiform  vagina  on  the  first  free  sternum  (ix).  The  tu- 
bular testes  end  in  a  pair  of  deferent  ducts,  on  which,  before 
their  union  at  the  common  orifice,  two  long  and  two  short 
cseca  are  found,  the  former  playing  the  part  of  vesiculsB  semi- 
nales.  Both  male  and  female  organs  lie  imbedded  in  the 
hepatic  mass  in  the  posterior  thoracic  region,  their  ducts  pass- 
ing forward.  Partial  yelk-division  takes  place,  and  the  ova 
undergo  development  within  the  ovarian  canals,  in  a  manner 
which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Astiicus.  Thus  there  is  no 
metamorphosis,  and  the  young  di£fer  but  little  from  the  adult 
in  any  respect  but  size. 

The  Pseudo-scorpions  {Chdifer^  Obisium)  resemble  the 
Scorpions  in  form  and  in  the  nature  of  their  appendages,  but 
they  have  no  aculeate  telson  nor  poison-gland.  They  possess 
silk-glands,  which  open  close  to  the  genital  aperture,  and  their 
two  pairs  of  stigmata  are  connected,  not  with  pulmonary  sacs, 
but  with  tracheal  tubes.  According  to  Metschnikofi^,  the  eggs 
undergo  complete  yelk-division,  and  the  young  leave  the  egg 
provided  only  with  that  pair  of  appendages,  which  become  the 
pedipalpi. 

In  the  number  of  the  appendages,  and  in  the  segmenta- 
tion of  the  abdomen,  Galeodes  (or  Solpuga)  agrees  with  the 
Scorpions  and  Pseudo-scorpions.  But  the  three  somites  which 
bear  the  three  hinder  pairs  of  ambulatory  limbs  (vi,  vn,  vnr, 
in  the  Scorpion)  retain  their  distinctness,  and  there  is  no 
cephalo-thorax,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  In  form  and 
function  the  pedipalps  resemble  the  first  pair  of  ambulatory 
limbs,  while  the  chelicerss  are  subchelate.  The  organs  of  res- 
piration are  tracheal. 

The  PhalangidoB  {Phcdangium^  QanyUpttts)  have  chelate 
chelicerae,  but  the  pedipalps  are  filiform  or  limb-like,  and  the 
articulated  abdomen  is  relatively  short  and  broad.  They  have 
no  silk-glands,  and  their  respiratory  organs  are  tracheal. 

>  Newport,  "  On  the  Stracture,  etc.,  of  the  Nervous  and  CireuUtoiy  Systems 
in  Myriapoda  and  Maororous  Aiaclinida."    (**  Philosophioal  Transactions," 
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While  the  last-mentionod  forma  lead  from  the  ArtAroffottra 
to  the  Acarina,  the  pulmonate  P/trynicke,  or  Soorpion-spidero 
{TAelyphonut,  Fhrynut),  are  in  many  respecta  intermediate 
between  the  Arthrogaatra  aad  the  Araneina. 


PiB.  e8.—3tygalt  aitmtKtaria.—A.  fsmals  of  the  natnnil  alM!  Al,  cheHcena;  it*. 
p«dlpilpl :  t',  TiT,  nuilll«i7  fact;  th'.  Tin',  tboncln  ttet:  Ca,  ceptulo-thnni. 
S,  lbs  Isitjololot  the  DMUpalpDi  of  (ha  mils  macta  nuictiUled.  C.  Mrmlnil  joint 
oi  ths  chellcen  At.  vlth  tbs  poEion-gland.  D,  tbs  laft  pulmonai?  ue  Tiawed  rrom 
lu  darul  iipecl;  5tp,  Btlgnu;  Pm,  pDlmmiarT  limells.  Z.  ths  two  HichaidUl 
mimmllla  oflhs  left  eld»— tha  smsllar  Sp  1  Is  ittaaledos  the  base  of  tba  JuKs  one, 
«i>l.    (Ariel Dii£^>."IUg>iaADliiuL") 

The  Abaneika. — The  Spiders  stand  in  somevhat  the  same 
relation  to  the  Scorpions  as  the  braohjurous  to  the  macnirous 
Cruatacea,  That  part  of  the  body  which  lies  behind  the 
oephalo-thorax  and  answers  to  the  &ee  somites  of  the  body 
of  Scorpio  is  swollen,  and  presents  no  distinct  division  into 
somites. 

The  chelicerfB  are  subchelate,  that  is  to  snv,  the  distal 
mint  is  folded  down  upon  the  nest,  like  the  blade  of  a  pooket- 
kuife  upon  the  handle.  The  duct  of  a  poison-gland,  lodged  in 
the  cephalo-thorax,  opens  at  the  summit  of  the  terminal  joint. 
The  pedipalpi  are  filiform,  and,  in  the  males,  their  extremities 
are  converted  into  singular  spring  boxes,  in  which  the  sper- 
matophores  are  received  from  the  genital  apertures  and  con- 
veyed to  the  females  (Fig.  88,  B). 

The  pulmonary  sacs,  two  or  four  in  number,  are  similar  to 
those  organs  in  Scorpio,  and  are  placed  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  abdomen  ;  a  traclieal  system  is  also  present,  a  pair  of 
sternal  atigmftta,  situated  either  behind  the  pulmonary  sacs, 
or  at  the  eud  of  the  abdomen,  leading  into  two  more  or  less 
branched  tubes.    There  is  a  complex  pharyngeal  appaiatus, 
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probably  having^  the  same  function  aa  in  Scorpio,'  Hie 
stomach  ^ves  off  csecal  prolongations  which  may  extend  far 
into  the  limbs.  There  is  usually  a  dilated  short  lectimi,  into 
which  the  branched  Malpighian  ducts  open.  The  nervous 
ByBt«in,  more  concentrated  than  that  of  the  Arthrogattra,  is 
reduced  to  a  supra-oesopbageal  ganglion  and  a  single  poat- 
OBsopliageal  mass,  with  four  indentations  on  either  side.  There 
are  six  or  eight  simple  eyes  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  cara- 
pace. Auditory  organs  have  not  been  discovered  in  these  or 
any  other  Arachnida, 

One  of  the  most  characteristio  organs  of  the  Araneina  is 
the  arachnidium,  or  apparatus  by  which  the  fine  silky  threads 
which  constitute  the  web  are  produced.  H.  Meckel,'  who 
has  fully  described  this  apparatus  as  it  occurs  in  £^ira  dia- 
dema,  states  that,  in  the  adult,  more  than  a  thousand  glands. 


7n.  SB,  A.-»«at«A<HuIU(irtirBtaiicbari).-'Fheitom«!hwllb  f ta  cack,  uid  the 

TemtinitTot  the  allmeDUrT  ciDtl  with  the  llTer  «Dd  MihlstiUD  tnhM. 
Fis.  SB,  B.— The  bcarl  and  titcrlal  tmbcIi  ot  the  ume. 

with  separate  excretory  ducts,  secrete  the  viscid  material, 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  hardens  into  silk.     These 

■Lyonet's  "Aiutomie  de  difKreDtaKEspJcesd'IiuecteB"  ("M^m.  do  Hu- 
Mnm  d'HlBtoire  Natorelle,"  182B)  oootuns  >n  elabonili)  uoannt  ot  this  app*- 
Mtiu,  H  well  u  ot  the  Btractnre  at  the  pedipalpg  of  the  mala  gpiderv. 

•  "  MIkiosnphie  ^ii^er  DrDMDupante  der  niederen  Thiers."  (UoUei'* 
"ArOMv,"  llM.)    SM>]«oBiiahholiuidI«idoia.    (/Ud.,  ISSS.) 
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glands  are  divisible  into  five  different  kinds  (aciniform,  am- 
pullate,  aggregate,  tubuUform,  and  tuberous),  and  their  ducts 
ultimately  enter  the  six  prominent  arachnidial  mammiike, 
which,  in  this  species,  project  from  the  hinder  end  of  the 
abdomen.  The  superior  and  inferior  mammillae  are  three- 
jointed,  the  middle  one  is  two-jointed.  Their  terminal  faces 
are  truncated,  forming  an  area  beset  with  the  minute  arach- 
niduUpapiUoB  by  which  the  secretion  of  the  glands  is  poured 

out. 

The  males  are  smaller  than  the  females,  and  their  ap- 
proaches to  the  latter  are  made  with  extreme  caution,  as 
they  run  the  risk  of  being  devoured  ;  extending  their  pedi- 
palps,  they  deposit  the  sperm atophores  in  the  female  genital 
aperture,  and  betake  themselves  to  flight. 

The  Araneina  are  oviparous,  but  the  development  of  the 
embryo  takes  place  as  in  the  Arthrogastra^  and  there  is  no 
metamorphosis.' 

The  Acarina. — ^In  the  Mites  and  Ticks,  the  hinder  so- 
mites are,  as  in  the  Spiders,  distinctly  separated  from  one  an- 
other, but  they  are  not  separated  by  any  constriction  from 
the  anterior  somites. 

The  bases  of  the  chelicerae,  and  of  the  pedipalpi,  coalesce 
with  the  .labrum,  and  give  rise  to  a  suctorial  rostrum  (Fig. 

90).  .  J.  X-     -. 

There  are  usually  several  gastric  cseca,  but  no  distinct 

liver.  Salivaiy  glands  occur  in  some,  and  Malpighian  caeca 
are  occasionally  found.  No  heart  has  yet  been  discovered. 
Special  respiratory  organs  are  sometmies  wanting  (e.  g.,  Sar- 
copies)',  when  present,  they  are  tracheal  tubes,  spnngmg 
brush-wise  from  a  common  trunk  which  opens  by  a  stigma. 
The  stigmata  are  usually  two,  sometimes  anterior  and  some- 
times posterior  in  position.  The  ganglia  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem are  concentrated  round  the  gullet,  as  in  the  Spiders ;  and 
the  reproductive  aperture  is  situated  far  forward,  sometimes 
close  to  the  rostrum. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Acarina  are  parasites  upon 

other  animals  or  upon  plants.  ^  _ 

Most  are  oviparous,  but  the  Orihatidce  are  viviparous. 
The  course  of  the  development  of  the  embryo  is  the  same  as 
in  the  Spiders.     The  young,  when  born,  are  frequently  pro- 

» Clapw^de,  "  RechercbeB  Bur  PEvolution  des  Araign^eB,"  1862.     AIbo 
Balbiani,  '*  Ann.  des  So.  Nat.,"  1878. 
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Tided  with  only  three  pairs  of  ambulatory  limbs,  the  fovirth 
pair  making  its  appearance  only  after  eodysia  has  occurred. 


Vis. M.— £mA«  ridniM,  fttDuIe  Mfter  PittaiatacbcT').— a-miodlbdlu'  hink1«u;  & 
d,  t,  foorth,  tUrd,  ind  MCund  joint*  of  Ibt  palp ;  o,  booklsu  ot  Blernkl  tarCme  of 
Btignia;  A,  guklikl  aperton  ;  1,  anil 


In  some  Acarina,  a  singular  kind  of  metamorphosis 
occurs. 

Thus,  in  Atax  Sonxi,  Claparfide'  observed  that,  before 
the  limbs  appear  on  the  blastoderni,  a  chitinous  cuticula  is 
separated  and  forms  an  envelope,  which  he  terms  the  "sac 
of  the  deutovum."  The  proper  vitelline  membrane  bursts 
into  two  halves,  much  as  in  Limulua,  and  the  deutovum 
emerges.  In  the  mean  while,  the  anterior  end  of  the  blasto- 
derm becomes  fashioned  into  two  prooephalio  lobes;  while 
five  pairs  of  tubercles,  answering  to  the  rudiments  of  the 
chelicene,  pedipalpi,  the  two  posterior  gnathltes,  and  one 

iM.  Zaola^U,  1B6S.) 
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pair  of  tboracic  limbs  of  the  Spiders,  make  their  appearance 
beneath  the  sac  of  the  deutovura.  The  rudiments  of  the 
chelicerse  and  pedipalpi  apply  themselves  together,  and  coa- 
lesce into  a  proboscis.  Thus  the  first  larval  form  is  com- 
pleted. It  tears  the  pseudoval  sac,  emerges,  and  buries 
Itself  in  the  branchiae  of  the  fresh-water  mussel  ( Un%o\  upon 
which  it  is  parasitic.  The  cuticular  investment  of  tne  first 
larva  now  becomes  distended  by  absorption  of  water,  and 
forms  a  globular  case,  the  limbs  being  drawn  out  of  their 
sheaths.  The  second  larval  stage  completes  itself  within  the 
sac  formed  bj  this  singular  ecdysis.  The  two  palpi  are  de- 
veloped from  the  pedipalpal  portion  of  the  proboscis;  two 
horny  hooks  from  the  cheliceral  portion  ;  and,  finally,  the 
hinder  pair  of  thoracic  limbs  is  added.  This  second  larva 
gradually  passes  into  the  adult  Atax* 

In  the  Acarus  {Myobia  coarctata)  of  the  Mouse,  Clapardde 
observed  that  the  deutovum  stage  is  followed  by  a  tritovum ; 
the  chitinous  sac,  which  invests  the  embryo  within  the  deuto- 
vum, apparently  representing  the  cuticle  of  the  first  larva  of 
Atax.  in  this  case,  it  presents  a  parallel  to  the  Nauplius 
cuticle  of  Myaia. 

The  Arthrogastra^  the  Araneina^  and  the  Acarina  (with 
some  doubtful  exceptions  among  the  latter),  possess  the  same 
number  of  appendages,  and  do  not  differ  from  one  another  so 
much  as  do  the  different  forms  of  the  Copepoda^  among  the 
Crustacea.  But  the  remaining  groups,  which  are  usually  in- 
cluded among  the  Arachniday  namely,  the  Pycnogonida^  the 
Arctisca^  and  the  Pentastomidaj  diverge  widely  from  the  Ar- 
throgaatra  and  the  Araneina^  though  each  exhibits  certain 
approximations  to  the  Acarina, 

The  Ptcnogonida. — ^These  are  marine  animals,  with  short 
bodies  terminated  in  front  by  a  rostrum  like  that  of  the  Mites, 
but  with  a  mere  tubercle  in  place  of  the  posterior  thoracic  and 
abdominal  somites.  The  adult  has  four  pairs  of  enormously- 
elongated,  many-jointed,  ambulatory  limbs,  in  front  of  which 
are  three  pairs  of  short  appendages,  the  anterior  of  which  may 
be  chelate,  whUe  the  posterior  are  more  or  less  rudimentary 
(Fig^91). 

The  alimentary  canal  sends  off  very  long  caeca  into  the 
legs.  There  is  a  short  heart,  but  no  distinct  respiratory  or- 
gans exist.  A  cerebral,  nervous  mass  is  connected  with  a 
ventral  chain  of  four  or  6ve  pairs  of  ganglia.  Four  eyes  are 
seated  upon  a  dorsal  tubercle  above  the  brain.    The  sexes  are 
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distinct/ and  the  testes  and  ovaria  are  lodged  in  the  legs  and 
open  upon  their  basal  joints. 


Fie.  9l,^Ammo(hea  pifenogonidet^  female  (after  Qnatrefagea).— a,  oesopbagas;  <f, 
antennn ;  ft.  stomach  with  its  prolongation  Into  the  antenna  and  mnbs  d  *  e, 
rectum. 

The  embryo  emerges  from  the  egg  as  a  larva  provided  with 
a  rostrum,  and  with  three  pairs  of  appendages,  which  repre- 
sent the  short,  anterior  three  pairs  in  the  adult/  The  four 
pairs  of  great  limbs  of  the  adult  are  produced  by  outgrowths 
from  a  subsequent  posterior  elongation  of  the  body. 

The  comparison  of  the  embryos  of  the  Pycnogonida  with 
those  of  the  Acarina^  especially  such  as  leave  the  egg  with 
three  pairs  of  appendages,  appears  to  me  to  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  rostrum  of  the  larva  Pycnogori'dm  is  formed,  as  in 
the  Mites,  by  the  coalesced  representatives  of  the  chelicerse 
and  pedipalpi.  If  so,  the  seven  other  pairs  of  limbs  are,  by 
three  pairs,  in  excess  of  the  number  found  in  any  Arachnidan. 

'  A.  Dohm,  "  Untersuchimgen  ttber  Ban  and  Entwickelong  der  Arihro- 
poden.*'    ErsteaHeft    1870. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  bexapod  larva  of  the  P^cnogonida 
differs  from  the  hezapod  Ifat^iua  of  the  Criatacea,  ioasmuch 
as  the  three  paire  of  appendages  of  a  Naupliws  always  repre- 


Fis.  n.-Jra«>i(M<J(iuAAuIt«l(<i  ICO.-o.  modtb  wtth  alz  oral  pipUto;  ft,  KOHgt, 
c*lcia«d  ■(Tleu:  e,  ullTBtr  eluids:  d,  muuDlEr  pharrni ;  i,  onn:/,  TMlcula 
•cmlulli;  ^.laitli;  l,3,S,(llmbi.    (ATmi  Grseffi) 

sent  antennary  and  mandibular  appendages,  and  these,  by  the 
hvpotbesis,  are  to  be  sought  in  the  roetruni  of  the  Pifcnoffo- 
nida. 

The  fact  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  that 
the  embryo  Scorpion  has  sis  pairs  of  rudimentary  appendagea, 
attached  to  as  many  of  the  anterior  free  somites,  of  which  one 
pair  only  remain  (as  the  pectines)  in  the  adult,  leads  me  to 
suspect  that  the  Pycnogonida  may  represent  a  much  modified 
•   ("  AwhiT  ftiT  mikr. 
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early  Arachnidan  form,  from  which  the  Afihrogaatra^  Aror 
tieiaea^  and  Acaridea^  have  branched  off. 

T  he  Abcxisca,  or  Tabdigbada,  are  microscopic  animals, 
found,  in  association  with  Itotifera^  in  moss  and  in  sand,  rare- 
ly in  water,  which  present  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
Acarina,  The  body  (Fig.  92)  is  vermiform,  with  four  pairs 
of  tubercles,  representing  limbs,  terminated  by  two  or  more 
claws.  The  fourth  pair  is  directed  backward  at  the  hinder 
end  of  the  body,  so  that  if  these  appendages  answer  to  the 
hinder  pair  of  limbs  in  the  typical  Arachniday  the  hinder  tho- 
racic, and  all  the  abdominal,  somites  are  undeveloped.  The 
mouth  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  rostrum  provided  with 
two  stylets,  which  is  so  like  that  of  the  Acarina^  that  it  may 
probably  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  cheli- 
ceral  and  pedipalpal  tubercles.  There  is  a  muscular  pharynx 
leading  into  a  wide  alimentary  canal,  which  gradually  narrows 
to  the  anus.  No  organs  of  circulation  or  of  respiration  exist. 
The  paired  ventral  ganglia,  which  correspond  in  number  with 
the  appendages,  are  large.  They  are  connected  by  longitu- 
dinal commissures  with  one  another,  and  with  a  prse-cesopha- 
geal  cerebral  mass  which  sometimes  bears  two  eyes.  The 
Arctisca  are  hermaphrodite,  the  ovarian  sac  and  the  two 
testes  opening  together  into  a  cloacal  dilatation  in  which  the 
intestine  terminates.  The  ova  are  relatively  very  large,  and 
the  cuticle  of  the  parent  is  cast  off  and  incloses  them  when 
they  are  laid,  as  a  sort  of  ephippium.  Complete  yelk-division 
takes  place.  The  young  have  one-third  the  size  of  the  adult 
when  they  are  hatched,  and  they  undergo  no  metamorphosis 
beyond  the  addition,  in  some  cases,  of  one  pair  of  limbs  after 
birth.* 

Thb  Pentastomida. — A  still  more  aberrant  form  is  the 
parasitic  LingnatuUiy  or  Pentastomum^  which  is  found  in  a 
sexless  condition  in  the  lungs  and  liver  of  herbivorous  mam- 
mals and  of  reptiles,  and  in  the  sexual  state  in  the  nasal  cav- 
ities and  maxillary  antra  of  Carnivores.  Thus,  as  Leuckart's 
investigations  have  proved,  PentdBtomum  toenioidea^  which 
inhabits  the  latter  cavities  in  the  dog  and  the  wolf,  is  the 
sexual  state  of  the  P.  denticulatumj  which  occurs  in  the  liver 
of  hares  and  rabbits.' 

>  Kauftnann,  **  Entwickelang  und  BystemAtiaclie  Stellunc^  der  Tardigraden.*' 
{Zeii,  wiM.  ZodoaU,  1851.) 

•  <«Bau  und  I^twiokeltmgsgesohiohte  der  Pentafttomen,"  1860. 
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The  Rntastomida  are  elongated  vermifonn  animals,  the 
bodies  of  which  are  dirided  by  close-set  transrerae  ooDstric- 


Fie.93.— AntotbinivmfiraMffM.— A.  Hale,  B.  Fanula.  C.  Anlarlor  end  of  lbs  bod  j ; 
a,  anterior  booki ;  ft,  poaterior  books  ;  d,  dodUi  ;  «.  radimenUiiT  pilpltorm  cr- 
gin*.   (After  Laacurt) 

tiona  into  numerous  abort  segments.  At  first  sight  they 
appear  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  appendages,  but,  on  careful 
inspection,  four  eurved  hooks  are  found,  two  on  each  ude  of 
the  mouth,  which  is  situated  rather  behind  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  body.     EJach  hook  is  solid,  and  its  base  pro- 


Fle.  H.— BmbifO  of 


jeots  into  the  cavity  of  the  body  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
mascvdar  bands  by  which  it  is  moved. 

The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  ohitinous  ring 
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oesophagus  leads  from  it  into  a  nearly  cylindrical,  straight, 
alimentary  canal,  which  terminates  in  the  anus,  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body.  A  mesentery  is 
attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal  and 
holds  it  in  place.  A  nervous  ring  surrounds  the  oesophagus, 
and  posteriorly  presents  a  ganglionic  enlargement  whence 
nerves  are  given  off  to  the  bodv.  The  muscles  are  striated. 
The  sexes  are  distinct,  and  the  males  are  usually  much 
smaller  than  the  females. 

The  testicle  is  an  elongated  sac  which  lies  on  the  ventral 
aspect  of  the  intestine,  and  is  connected  anteriorly  with  two 
vasa  deferentia.  These  terminate  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  each  having  a  saccular  dilatation 
which  contains  a  very  long,  coiled,  chitinous  penis.  In  the 
female,  the  ovary  is  also  a  large  sac  and  the  oviducts  come 
off  from  its  anterior  end,  but  the  genital  aperture  is  close  to 
the  anus. 

The  ova  undergo  their  development  in  the  ovary.  The 
embryos  are  oval,  but  taper  to  the  posterior  end.  In  the 
middle  line,  in  front,  are  three  sharp  protractile  styles,  of 
which  the  middle  is  the  longest.  Two  pairs  of  articulated 
limbs  are  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  ventral  aspect ;  each 
is  terminated  by  a  double  hooked  claw.  The  embryo  of  Xtn- 
guatula  thus  resembles  those  of  the  Acarina^  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  such  parasitic  Crustacea  as  Anchoreila^ 
on  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  PeTUastomutn  tcenioideSy  the  embryos,  in- 
closed in  their  vitelline  membranes,  pass  out  of  the  bodies  of 
the  dog  or  wolf,  along  with  the  nasal  mucus.  Taken  into  the 
body  along  with  the  food  of  the  hare  or  rabbit,  they  emerge 
from  the  eggy  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  intestine,  and  lodge 
themselves  in  the  liver.  Here  they  become  encysted,  grow, 
and  go  through  a  series  of  changes  of  form,  accompanied  by 
repeated  ecdyses,  until  they  pass  into  the  state  known  as 
Pentastomum  denticulatum.  If  the  flesh  of  the  rodent  con- 
taining P,  denticulatum  is  devoured  by  a  dog,  the  parasite 
passes  into  the  frontal  sinuses  or  maxillary  antra  of-  the 
latter,  g^dually  takes  on  the  form  of  P,  tCBnioides^  and  ac- 
quires sexual  organs.  The  parasitism  of  the  Pentastomida^ 
therefore,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Cestoidea. 

Spiders  and  Mites  abounded  in  the  tertiary  epoch,  as 
their  remains,  preserved  in  amber,  show.  Various  Arthro- 
gastra  occur  in  the  mesozoic  formations,  while  Spiders  and 
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Scorpions  ot  large  size  have  been  found  in  the  carbonlfer- 
ons  rocks. 

The  Mtbufoda. — In  tbese  Arthropods,  the  body  is  di- 
vided into  many  segments,  the  most  anterior  of  which  takes 
on  the  characters  of  a  distinct  bead  ;  and  almost  all  these 
segments  bear  articulated  limbs  terminated  by  claws.  In 
the  Centipedes  {Chilopoda),  the  segments  of  the  body  have 
broad  sterna,  and  the  bases  of  the  limbs  are  far  apart ;  but, 
in  the  Millipedes  {Chitognatfta),  the  sternal  region  is  rudi- 
meQtary,  and  the  bases  of  the   limbs  are  close  together. 


beHoniea  WhOopoda).     B.  M»i 

Moreover,  in  the  latter  group,  the  majority  of  the  segments 
of  the  body  bear  two  pairs  of  limbs,  and  probably  represent 
two  somites. 

<  "  B^e  Animiil."    IllUBtmt«d  ediUon. 
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The  head  is  either  flattened  from  above  downward  { Chi- 
lopoda),  or  from  before  backward  (ChUognatha).  Some 
species  are  blmd,  but  the  majority  have  eyes,  which  are  gen- 
erally  small  and  not  very  numerous  ocelli,  though,  in  some 
cases,  they  are  large  compound  eyes.  There  is  always  a  pair 
of  jointed  antennae.  . 

The  majority  have  the  mouth  constructed  for  biting,  and 
are  provided  with  a  pair  of  mandibles,  the  most  important 
peculiarity  of  which  is  that  they  are  jointed,  and  thus  depart 
less  from  the  type  of  the  ordinary  limb  than  do  those  of  in- 


Fio.  ^^Sentapendra  nopd  (after  Newport). 

A.  Dorsal  view  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body :  a,  antemue ;  A^  eepballc  tegment ; 
£,  basilar  segment  »     »     i-  b         . 

B.  Ventral  view  of  the  head  *  a,  B,  as  before. 

C.  Under  yiew  of  the  cephalic  segment,  showing  the  antenne,  a;  the  ejcs,  •;  the 
labmm  and  the  mandibles.  IVV  '    ^    » 

D.  The  second  pair  of  gnathitcs  V^  and  the  first  pair  of  appendages  of  the  basilar 
segment  VI'. 

sects,  while,  to  the  same  extent,  they  approach  the  gnathites 
of  the  PerijfHitidea.  The  mandibles  are  more  modified  in  tiie 
Chilopoda  (Fig.  96)  than  in  the  ChUognatha.  In  the  latter, 
the^  second  pair  of  gnathites  form  a  broad  four-lobed  plate 
which  plays  the  part  of  an  under-lip,  while,  in  the  Chilopoda^ 
they  are  soft  and  jointed,  and  united  at  their  bases  by  a  bi- 
lobed  median  process  (Fig.  96,  v').     In  the  ChUognatha  the 
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four  segments  which  follow  the  head  are  free,  and  their  append- 
ages resemble  ordinary  limbs.  The  anterior  pair  is  turned 
forward  and  oomes  into  relation  with  the  mouth,  and  the  ter- 
gum  of  the  first  somite  is  often  enlarged ;  of  the  other  three 
somites,  the  appendages  of  one  appear  to  be  always  abortive. 
Thus  there  are  three  segments  with  single  pairs  of  legs. 
The  rest  each  bear  two  pairs. 

In  the  OhUopoday  on  the  contrary,  the  head  is  followed  by 
a  hasUar  segment  (Fig.  96,  J3)f  formed,  according  to  Newport, 
by  the  union  of  four  embryonic  somites,  and  carrying  three 
pairs  of  appendages.  Of  these  the  first  are  limb-like,  but 
are  turned  forward  beneath  the  mouth  (Fig.  96,  D,  vi')  ;  the 
second  pair  are  the  strong  recurved  poison-claws,  and  the 
hindermost  pair  may  become  functional  legs,  resembling  those 
which  are  attached  to  the  succeeding  somites,  but  are  always 
smaller  than  the  others,  and  may  be  altogether  aborted  in  the 
adult.  The  somites  of  the  body  never  bear  more  than  one 
pair  of  limbs. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  usually  straight  and  simple,  like 
that  of  an  insect  larva.  There  are  large  salivary  glands,  and 
the  intestine  is  provided  with  Malpighian  tubules. 

The  heart  extends  through  the  greater  part  of  the  length 
of  the  bodv,  and  is  many-chambered,  there  being  one  cham- 
ber for  each  of  the  somites  in  which  it  lies.  Each  chamber  is 
somewhat  conical  in  shape,  being  broader  behind  than  in  front, 
and  admits  the  blood  by  a  pair  of  lateral  clefts,  while  the 
blood  leaves  it,  in  part  by  the  communication  with  the  adja- 
cent chamber,  in  part  by  lateral  arterial  branches.  A  medi- 
an aortic  trunk  continues  the  heart  forward,  and  the  lateral 
trunks  encircle  the  oesophagus  and  unite  into  an  artery  which 
lies  upon  the  ganglionic  chain.  The  arterial  system  in  the 
Chihpoda  is,  in  fact,  as  complete  as  that  of  the  Scorpions.' 

The  respiratory  organs  are  trachese,  which  open  by  stig- 
mata on  the  lateral  or  ventral  surface  of  more  or  fewer  of  the 
somites.  In  Scutigera  the  stigmata  are  situated  in  the  me- 
dian dorsal  line  of  the  body. 

The  nervous  system  presents  a  ventral  chain,  with  a  pair 
of  ganglionic  enlargements  for  each  segment  of  the  body,  the 
most  anterior  of  which  are  connected  by  commissures,  which 
embrace  the  oesophagus,  with  the  cerebral  ganglia. 

The  ovary  in  both  ChUognatha  and  Chilopoda  is  long, 

^  Newport,  "  On  the  Structnre,  Belations,  and  Development  of  the  Nervous 
and  Ciroiuatory  SyatemB  in  the  Myriapoda  and  Maorarous  Aiachnido."  (**  Phi- 
lotophioal  TranaaotionB,"  1868.) 


i 
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singlOy  and  tubular  in  form.  It  lies  above  the  alimentary 
canal  in  the  latter,  between  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  ner- 
vous system  in  the  former.  The  double  vaginae  open  on,  or 
close  behind,  the  bases  of  the  second  pair  of  legs  in  the  Chu 
lognatha  ;  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  beneath  the  anus, 
in  the  ChUopoda,  Two  spermathecae  and  coUeterial  glands 
are  very  generally  present. 

The  testes  in  the  ChUognatha  are  tubular  glands,  which 
occupy  the  same  position  as  the  ovary,  and  open  in  the  same 
region.  They  have  lateral  caeca,  and  are  connected  by  trans- 
verse ducts.  Two  copulatory  organs,  or  penes,  are  developed 
on  the  sternal  face  of  the  sixth  segment  which  follows  the 
head,  or  are  connected  with  the  bases  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
legs. 

In  the  ChUopoda  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  the 
structure  of  the  testis.  Thus,  in  XdthobitiSy^  the  testis  is  a 
single  filiform  tube,  connected  at  the  hinder  end  with  two 
deferent  ducts  which  embrace  the  rectum.  A  large  caecum, 
apparently  a  vesicula  seminalis,  opens  into  each  deferent  duct. 
But,  in  most  Chilopods,  the  testes  are  fusiform  acini,  united 
by  delicate  ducts  with  a  median  vas  deferens.  Two,  or  four, 
pairs  of  accessory  glands  are  connected  with  the  opening  of 
the  male  apparatus. 

The  spermatozoa  are  inclosed  in  spermatophores  in  Scolo- 
pendrOj  Vryptops^  and  GeophUus. 

The  ChUognatha  copulate.  In  OlomerU  and  Polyxenua 
the  genital  apertures  of  the  two  sexes  are  brought  together 
during  copulation ;  but,  in  Iidus^  the  penes  of  tne  male  are 
charged  with  the  spermatic  fluid  before  copulation  takes  place, 
and  it  is  by  their  agency  that  the  female  is  impregnated. 

The  ChUopoda  have  not  been  observed  to  copulate ;  in- 
deed, the  female  shows  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  males,  as 
among  spiders.  The  male  OeophUus  spins  webs  like  those 
of  spiders  across  the  passages  which  he  frequents,  and  depos- 
its a  spermatophore  in  the  centre  of  each. 

Metschnikoff '  has  recently  shown  that,  in  the  ChUognatha^ 
the  process  of  yelk-division  is  complete,  and  confirms  the  obser- 
vation of  Newport  ("  Phil.  Trans.,"  1841),  that  the  sternal  face 
of  the  blastoderm  becomes  sharply  infolded  down  its  centre, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  halves  of 

>  Favre,  ** An&tomie  des  organes  reproducteurs  deB  Myriapodes."  ("  Annalea 
dea  ScienoeB  Natarelles,"  185i5.) 

*  "  Embryolofrie  der  doppelftkssigeii  Myriapoden  {ChUognatha),'*^  {Zeit" 
tehrffi/ur  wist,  Zoologie^  1874.) 
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that  face  of  the  embryo  become  closely  applied  together. 
MetschnikofE  further  points  out  that  only  two  pairs  of  ap- 
pendaffcs  are  converted  into  gnathites,  and  that  a  chitinous 
cuticum,  apparently  identical  with  what  Newport  describes 
as  the  ^*  amnion  "  in  lulua^  is  early  thrown  off  from  the  em- 
bryo. In  some  species  it  develops  a  median  tooth-like  pro- 
cess, which  serves  to  burst  the  vitelline  membrane.  New- 
port describes. a  short  cord,  or  funiculus^  which  connects  the 
anal  extremity  of  the  embryo  with  the  so-called  *'  amnion." 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  simply  the  continuation  of 
the  first  larval  skin  into  the  rectum. 

The  embryo  lulua  at  first  bursts  the  vitelline  membrane, 
and  is  inclosed  only  in  the  embryonic  integument.  At  this 
period  its  body  is  divided  into  eight  segments,  of  which  the 
first  represents  the  head.  Traces  of  the  antennae  are  visible 
on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  the  four  foUowing  segments 
exhibit  papillse ;  those  of  the  second,  third,  and  fifth  segments 
develop  into  the  three  pairs  of  functional  limbs,  with  which 
the  young  myriapod  is  at  first  provided. 

Between  the  terminal  segment  and  the  seventh  the  body 
grows  and  becomes  divided  into  six  rudimentarv  new  seg- 
ments. The  terminal  segment  also  becomes  divided  into 
two.  Thus,  when  the  young  escapes  from  the  embryonic 
integument,  it  consists  of  nine  complete  segments,  including 
the  head,  with  six  rudimentary  segments  interposed  between 
the  penultimate  and  the  antepenultimate — making  fifteen  in 
all ;  which  is  the  full  number  of  segments  (head  +  three  tho- 
racic +  eleven  abdominal  somites)  possessed  by  an  insect 
larva. 

There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  the  insect  and 
the  larval  myriapod  :  that  since,  in  the  latter,  there  are  only 
two  pairs  of  gnathites,  which  must  answer  to  the  mandibles 
and  first  maxillse  of  insects,  the  ambulatory  appendages  of 
the  second  segment  must  represent  the  second  maxilla?  of 
insects  ;  and  hence,  though  there  is  apparently  the  same 
number  of  somites  in  the  two  cases,  there  must  in  reality  be 
one  fewer  in  the  myriapod.  The  myriapod  larva,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  its  hexapod  character,  is  essentially  differ- 
ent from  an  insect  larva. 

The  sixth  and  the  seventh  segments  develop  two  pairs  of 
legs,  as  do  all  the  newly-formed  segments  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  male  copulatory  apparatus,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  situated  in  the  seventh  (sixth  posteephalic)  segment  in  the 
adult,  is  developed  from  one  of  the  primary  segments  of  the 
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embryo,  and  not  from  the  subsequently-added  segments. 
New  segments,  each  giving  rise  to  two  pairs  of  limbs,  are 
developed  by  sizes  in  the  germinal  region  between  the  penul- 
timate segment  and  the  hindermost  of  the  newly-formed  seg« 
ments,  until  the  full  number  of  the  adult  is  complete. 

In  all  other  Chilognatha  of  which  the  development  has 
been  traced,  the  young,  at  first,  possess  only  three  pairs  of 
functional  legs ;  and  one  of  the  four  segments  which  follow 
the  head  is  apodal.  According  to  Fabre,  the  apodal  seg- 
ment in  Polydesmua  complanaius  is  the  second,  and  not,  as 
in  luluSy  the  third. 

In  the  Ghilopoda  the  young  leave  the  e^g  with  seven 
{LUhobiuSy  Scutigera)  or  a  greater  number  of  pairs  of  ambu- 
latory limbs.  Seolopendra  is  said  to  be  viviparous.  The 
early  stages  of  development  of  Oeophilua  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Metschnikoff/  Complete  yelk-division  takes 
place,  and  when  the  young  leaves  the  egg  it  has  a  cylindrical 
body,  like  that  of  one  of  the  OhHognathOy  and  possesses  many 
pairs  of  limbs.  Newport '  has  pointed  out  that,  in  Oeophi" 
lus  longicorniSy  the  basilar  segment  is  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  four  somites,  of  the  appendages  of  which  only  two 
are  ultimately  developed.  Thus  the  basilar  segment  of  the 
head  of  the  ChUopoda  appears  to  correspond  very  closely 
with  the  four  somites  which  follow  the  head  in  the  ChUogna- 
thcu  Under  these  circumstances,  the  difference  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  reproductive  apertures  in  the  two  groups  is  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable. 

Fossil  Myriapoda  occur  both  in  the  tertiary  and  secondary 
formations,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Xylobius  sigiUarice  discovered  in  the  coal  of  Nova  Scotia  by 
Lyell  and  Dawson  is  to  be  referred  to  this  group. 

The  Ixsecta. — Notwithstanding  the  vast  number  and  the 
singular  diversity  of  form  of  Insects,  the  fundamental  unity 
of  their  structure  is  remarkable,  and,  in  this  respect,  the  group 
exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Crustacea. 

The  division  of  the  body  into  three  regions — ^head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen — is  usually  well  marked,  not  only  by  the  peculiar 
modifications  which  the  cephalic  and  thoracic  somites  under- 
go, but  by  the  attachment  of  the  three  pairs  of  ambulatory 

1  ZeUwhriftfur  win.  Zoologie,  1876. 

s  Monof^raph  of  the  class  Myriapoda,  order  OhUopoda,    (^^  TraDsaotions  of 
the  Linnfiean  Bociety,"  ziz.) 
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limbs  exclusively  to  the  latter.  The  head  possesses  four  pairs 
of  appendages,  that  is  to  say,  one  pair  of  antennse  and  three 
pairs  of  gnathites ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  a  pair  of 
compound  eyes,  sessile  upon  the  sides  of  the  head ;  sometimes 
simple  eyes  are  added  to  them.  The  first  pair  of  gnathites 
are  the  mandibles^  which  are  always  devoid  of  a  palp.  The 
second  pair  are  the  maxUlcB^  which,  in  those  insects  in  which 
the  mouth  is  least  modified,  are  distinct  from  one  another  and 
laterally  movable ;  while  the  third  pair  of  gnathites  are 
united  together  in  the  median  line,  and  constitute  the  labium 
of  entomologists.  In  front  of  the  oral  aperture  is  a  median 
plate,  the  labrutn  /  while  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth  formed 
by  the  labium  another  median  process,  the  lingtuiy  is  usually 
developed. 

It  is  hardly  open  to  doubt  that  the  mandibles,  the  maxilke, 
and  the  labium,  answer  to  the  mandibles  and  the  two  pairs  of 
maxillsB  of  the  crustacean  mouth.  In  this  case,  one  pair  of 
antennary  organs  found  in  the  latter  is  wanting  in  insects,  as 
in  other  air-breathing  Arthropods,  and  the  existence  of  the 
corresponding  somite  cannot  be  proved.  But  if  it  be  sup- 
posed to  be  present,  though  without  any  appendage,  and  if 
the  eyes  be  taken  to  represent  the  appendages  of  another 
somite,  the  insect-head  will  contain  six  somites,  the  prseoral 
sterna  being  bent  up  toward  the  tergal  aspect,  as  in  the  higher 
Crust(xcea. 

The  three  somites  which  succeed  the  head  are  termed  re- 
spectively prof  Aoroa?,  mesothoraXy  and  metathorax,  A  pair 
of  legs  is  normally  attached  to  each ;  and,  when  wings  exist, 
they  are  lateral  expansions  of  the  tergal  region  (correspond- 
ing with  the  pleura  of  Crustacea)  of  the  mesothorax  or  the 
metathorax,  or  of  both. 

In  the  abdomen  there  are,  at  most,  eleven  somites,  none 
of  which,  in  the  adult,  bear  ambulatory  limbs.  Thus,  assum- 
ing the  existence  of  six  somites  in  the  head,  the  normal  num- 
ber of  somites  in  the  body  of  insects  will  be  twenty,  as  in  the 
higher  Crustacea  Arachnida.^ 

One  of  the  commonest  of  insects,  the  Cockroach  {JBlatta 
(Periplaneta)  orientalis)  is  fortunately  one  of  the  oldest,  least 

1  It  is  open  to  question  whether  the  podical  plates  represent  a  somite ;  and 
therefore  it  must  he  recollected  that  the  total  number  of  somites,  the  existence 
of  which  can  he  actually  demonstrated  in  insects,  is  only  seventeen,  viz.,  four 
for  the  head,  three  for  Uie  thorax,  and  ten  for  the  abdomen. 
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modified,  and  in  many  ways  most  instructive  forms ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  too  small  for  convenient  dissection/ 

In  this  insect  the  head  is  vertically  elongated,  flattened 
from  before  backward,  and  connected  by  a  distinct  neck 
with  the  prothorax.  The  antennse  are  slender,  as  long  as,  or 
rather  longer  than,  the  body.  Large  reniform  compound  eyes 
are  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  head.  The  tergal  portion  of 
the  prothorax  (pronotum)  is  a  wide  shield,  which  overlaps  the 
head,  in  front,  and  the  tergal  portion  of  the  mesothorax,  or 
mesonotum^  behind.  The  legs  are  strong,  and  increase  in 
length  from  the  first  pair  to  the  last.  The  abdomen  is  flat- 
tened from  above  downward,  and  bears  a  pair  of  elongated, 
manv-jointed,  setose  styles  (cerct)  at  its  hinder  extremity. 

The  males  differ  very  considerably  from  the  females.  They 
have  two  pairs  of  wings,  of  which  the  anterior  are  brown,  and 
are  of  a  stiff  and  homy  texture.  As  they  serve  to  cover  the 
posterior  wings,  they  are  termed  tegmtna.  When  closed, 
the  left  overlaps  the  right,  and  they  extend  back  as  far  as 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  tergum  of"  the  fifth  abdominal  so- 
mite. 

The  posterior  wings,  on  the  contrary,  are  thin  and  mem- 
branous ;  and,  in  a  state  of  rest,  are  folded  longitudinally 
upon  themselves,  the  folded  edge  being  internal.  In  this 
condition  they  are  triangular,  the  base  of  the  triangle  lying 
close  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  fourth  abdominal  somite, 
and  the  right  a  little  overlapping  the  left.  When  forcibly 
unfolded  and  made  to  stand  out  at  right  angles  to  the  body, 
each  of  these  wings  is  seen  to  have  a  nearly  straight,  thick- 
ened, anterior  edge,  while  its  rounded  outer  and  posterior 
edges  are  very  thin.  The  wing  is  strengthened  by  radiating 
thickenings,  or  nervureSy  united  by  delicate  transverse  ridges ; 
and,  when  left  to  itself,  it  springs  back  into  its  folded  state 
with  some  force. 

The  abdomen  of  the  male  is  not  very  broad.  The  sterna 
of  the  abdominal  somites  are  all  flattened  ;  and,  to  the  hind- 
ermost,  two  minute  unjointed  styles  are  attached,  while  some 
singular  hooked  processes  are  seen,  on  close  inspection,  to 
protrude  between  the  hindermost  tergum  and  the  hindcrmost 
sternum.  The  abdomen  of  the  female  is  very  much  broader, 
especially  toward  the  middle  of  its  length.  The  hindermost 
sternum  is  convex  and  boat-shaped,  and  its  posterior  half  is 
separated  along  the  middle  line  into  two  halves,  united  only 

1  Se*.^  for  an  exoellont  figuro  and  doacription,  RoUeston,  ^*  Fonna  of  Animal 
Life,"  p.  199,  plate  vi. 
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by  a  thin  and  flexible  membrane.  Sometimes  the  great  egg- 
case,  which  the  female  carries  about  for  some  time  before  it 
is  laid,  is  seen  protruding  between  the  posterior  terga  and 
sterna.  The  female  has  movable  tegmina,  but  they  are  very 
smal],  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  extend  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  metathorax,  and  are  widely  separated  in  the  middle  line; 
they  are,  in  fact,  mere  rudiments  of  the  anterior  wings.  The 
posterior  wings  appear,  at  first,  to  be  altogether  wanting. 
But  the  outer  extremities  of  the  metanotumy  or  tergal  portion 
of  the  metathorax,  present  triangular  areas,  in  which  the  in- 
tegument is  very  thin,  and  exhibits  markings  which  simulate 
the  nervures  of  the  wings.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  fact, 
that  these  are  undeveloped  wings,  and  they  show,  in  a  very 
instructive  manner,  that  the  wings  are  modifications  of  that 
part  of  the  insect  skeleton  which  answers  to  the  pleura,  and 
therefore  to  the  lateral  parts  of  the  carapace,  of  a  crustacean. 

The  convex  dorsal  wall  of  the  head  of  the  Cockroach  (Fig. 
97)  is  termed  the  epicranium,  A  median  suture — the  epicra- 
nial suture — may  be  seen,  especially  in  young  Cockroaches, 
traversing  it  from!  before  backward,  and  dividing  between  the 
eyes  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  passes  toward  the  artic- 
ulation of  each  antenna.  The  basal  joint  of  the  antenna  is 
attached  to  a  transparent  flexible  membrane,  which  occupies 
an  oval  space,  the  antennary  fossa,  and  allows  of  the  free  play 
of  the  antenna.  A  little  projection  of  the  hard  chitinous  skel- 
eton, when  it  bounds  the  inferior  margin  of  the  fossa,  helps 
to  support  the  joint.  On  the  inner  side  of,  and  above  the  an- 
tennary fossa,  there  is  an  oval  fenestra,  covered  only  by  a 
thin  and  transparent  portion  of  the  integument,  which  allows 
a  subjacent  tissue  of  glistening  white  appearance  to  be  seen 
(Fig.  97,  L,  II.,  b).  These  have  been  regarded  as  rudimentary 
ocelli  by  some  entomologists  ;  but  their  structure  needs  care- 
ful examination  before  this  view  can  be  adopted. 

The  transparent  cornea  of  the  eye,  situated  external  to 
and  behind  the  antennary  fossa,  is  elongated,  wider  above 
than  below,  and  has  a  concave  anterior,  and  slightly  convex 
posterior,  margin.  The  numerous  facets  into  which  the  cor- 
nea is  divided  are  hexagonal  in  shape,  and  very  small. 

The  broad  flattened  region  of  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  on 
the  oral  side  of  the  epicranial  suture,  is  the  clypeua.  It  is 
prolonged  in  front  of  the  mouth,  and  with  the  truncated  edge 
of  this  prolongation  the  flap-like  labrum  is  freely  articulated. 
Behind  the  labrum  are  two,  very  stout,  curved  mandibles, 
strongly  toothed  at  their  extremities  (Fig.  97,  II.,  mn).    Each 
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mandible  is  articulated  with  the  truncated  edge  of  the  lateral 
part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  head,  beneath  the  eyes,  which  is 
termed  the  gena,  in  Buch  a  manner  as  to  be  freely  movable 
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toward  and  from  the  median  line,  but  in  no  other  direction. 
The  proximal  end  of  the  maxilla  (Fig.  97,  IIL)  is  formed  by 
an  elongated  basal  articulation,  the  cardo,  vhich  is  directed 
transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  head,  and  ie  connected  witii 
t)ie  inferior  margin  of  the  epicranium,  or  rather  with  a  thin 
skeletal  band  which  runs  round  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
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epicranium,  and  is  firmly  united  with  it  only  on  its  dorsal  side. 
This  band  forms  the  boundary  of  the  so-oalled  occipital  fara- 
mefij  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  head  communicates  with  that 
of  the  neck,  the  chitinous  wall  of  the  latter  region  being  con- 
tinuous with  it.  Articulated  at  right  angles  with  the  cardo 
is  the  9tipe8j  or  second  joint  of  the  maxilla.  This  is  freely 
movable  in  the  lateral  direction,  and  its  outer  distal  angle 
bears  the  continuation  of  the  limb,  orpcUpua^  formed  by  two 
short  and  three  long  joints.  Two  processes  terminate  the 
stipes  ;  of  these,  the  anterior  and  outer — the  galea — ^is  soft, 
rounded,  and  possibly  sensory  in  function,  while  the  posterior 
and  inner — ^the  lacinia — ^is  a  curved  cutting  blade  with  a 
toothed  and  spinose  inner  edge. 

The  labium  (Fi^.  97,  III.)  consists  of  two  incompletely- 
separated  median  plates,  the  submentum  behind,  and  the  men- 
turn  in  front ;  upon  the  latter  follows  a  bilobed  terminal  piece, 
the  ligulaj  each  lobe  of  which  is  again  divided  longitudinally 
into  two  portions,  which  have  considerable  similarity  to  the 
galea  and  lacinia  of  the  maxilla.  The  outer  is  usually  termed 
the  paraglo8aa. 

Between  the  mentum  and  the  ligula,  on  each  outer  edge 
of  the  labium,  a  small  piece,  the  palpiger^  is  articulated  ;  it 
bears  the  three-jointed  labial  palpus^  which  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  proper  free  termination  of  the  second  maxilla.  The 
resemblance  between  the  labium  and  a  pair  of  maxillaa  which 
have  coalesced,  is  obvious. 

llie  submentum  is  not  directly  articulated  with  the  cranial 
skeleton,  but  its  posterior  edge  is  close  to  one  of  the  cervical 
sderites,^  or  skeletal  elements  observable  in  the  chitinous  in- 
tegument of  the  neck,  of  which  there  are  altogether  seven. 
One  is  dorsal,  median,  and  marked  by  a  deep  longitudinal 
depression.  It  articulates  with  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  oc- 
cipital foramen.  Four  are  lateral,  two  on  each  side  (Fig.  97, 
I.,  Ic)  ;  these  take  an  oblique  course  from  the  dorsal  part  of 
the  boundary  of  the  occipital  foramen,  with  a  tubercle  of 
which  the  anterior  piece  is  articulated,  to  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  epistemum  of  the  prothorax.  The  inferior  cervical 
sclerites  (Fig.  97, 1.,  ic)  are  two  narrow  transverse  plates,  one 
behind  the  other  in  the  middle  line.  They  appear  to  repre- 
sent the  part  called  giUaj  which,  in  many  insects,  is  a  large 

>  I  use  this  teim  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  employed  by  Milne- 
Edwards,  to  denote  any  definite  hardened  part  of  the  chitinous  skeleton.  It 
is  to  the  latter  what  a  cUstinct  ossification  is  to  the  skeleton  of  a  vertebrated 
animal. 
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plate,  confluent  with  the  epicranium  above  and  supporting  the 
submentum  anteriorly.  I  think  it  is  probable  that  these  oer- 
vioal  sclerites  represent  the  hindermost  of  the  cephalic  somites, 
while  the  band  with  which  the  maxillae  are  united,  and  the 
gensD,  are  all  that  is  left  of  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  first  max- 
illary and  the  mandibular  somites ;  the  epicranial  expansions 
being  mainly  formed  by  the  upward  and  backward  extension 
of  the  ophthalmic  and  antennary  sterna,  which  arise  out  of 
the  procephalic  lobes  of  the  embryo.  In  addition  to  these 
externally-visible  sclerites,  there  is  a  sort  of  internal  skeleton 
{endocranium  or  tentorium)^  which  extends  as  a  cruciform 
partition  from  the  inner  face  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  cra- 
nium, close  to  the  articulation  of  the  mandible,  to  the  sides  of 
the  occipital  foramen.  The  centre  of  the  cross  is  perforated 
by  a  rounded  aperture,  through  which  the  oesophageal  nerve- 
commissures  pass.  The  commencement  of  the  oesophagus 
traverses  the  interspace  between  the  anterior  processes  of  the 
cross  ;  the  tendons  of  the  great  adductors  of  the  mandible 
pass  through  the  lateral  apertures ;  and  the  backward  contin- 
uation of  the  gullet  enters  the  thorax  through  the  posterior 
aperture,  included  between  the  tentorium  and  the  margins  of 
the  occipital  foramen. 

In  each  somite  of  the  thorax  a  distinct  median  sclerite, 
the  sternum^  may  be  observed ;  and  a  much  larger  tergal 
piece,  the  notuin.  At  the  sides  of  the  somite  are  other  defi- 
nitely-arranged sclerites,  the  anterior  of  which  appear  to  an- 
swer to  the  episternum  and  epimera  in  the  Crustaceay  while 
the  posterior,  perhaps,  properly  belong  to  the  attached  limb. 

Forked  or  double  apodemes,  the  arUefurcay  medifurca^ 
and  postfurca^  project  from  the  sternal  wall  of  each  somite 
of  the  thorax  into  its  cavity.  They  support  the  nervous  cord 
and  give  attachment  to  muscles. 

The  legs  present  a  large  basal  joint,  the  coxQy  between 
which  and  the  third,  termed  femur^  a  small  articulation,  the 
trochanter^  is  interposed.  Upon  the  femur  follows  an  elon- 
gated tibia  ;  and  this  is  succeeded  by  the  tarsus^  which  con- 
sists of  six  joints.  Of  these,  the  proximal  joint  is  long  and 
stout,  the  three  next  are  short,  the  fifth  is  elongated  and  slen- 
der ;  the  sixth,  very  short,  is  terminated  by  two  curved  and 
pointed  claws  (un^^s).* 

1  Mr.  Westwood  ('*  Modern  Classification  of  Insects,"  vol.  i,  p.  418)  Bays 
that  the  tarsi  are  flve-jointed,  and  that  there  is  a  pnl villus  between  the  ungues. 
The  sixth  joint  appears  to  be  what  Mr.  Westwood  terms  puMllus^  but  it  is  a 
true  joint,  provided  with  a  special  flexor,  the  slender  tendon  of  whioh,  how- 
ever, traverses  several  of  the  joints  of  the  tarsus. 
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The  broad  differeDces  in  the  structure  of  the  abdomen  of 
the  male  and  female  have  been  already  pointed  out.  Of  the 
eight  terga  externally  visible  in  the  female  (Fig.  98),  the  first 
is  shorter  than  those  which  succeed  it  ;  aud  the  hindermost 
(Fig.  98, 10)  is  escutcheon-shaped,  deflexed  at  the  sides,  thin 
in  the  middle,  and  notched  at  the  end.  When  this  tergum  is 
gently  pulled  backward,  two  other  very  narrow  terga  (Fig. 
98,  8,  9),  of  which  the  anterior  overlaps  the  posterior,  and 
which  were  hidden  between  it  and  the  antepenultimate  or 
seventh  tergum,  become  visible.  The  apparent  eighth  tergum 
is  therefore  really  the  tenth.  Beneath  the  tenth  tergum  arQ 
two  triangular  jE>odfioa/ plates  (Fig.  98,  11),  one  on  each  side 
of  the  anus.  Provisionally,  I  take  them  to  be  the  sclerites  of 
the  eleventh  abdominal  somite. 

The  first  sternum  is  confluent  with  the  second,  and  largely 
hidden  by  the  coxae  of  the  metathoracic  limbs.  The  seventh 
is  greatly  enlarged,  and  its  posterior  edge  is  produced  into  a 
boat-shaped  process,  nearly  divided  into  two  portions  by  an 
inward  fold  of  the  integument  along  the  median  line. 

Completely  hidden  by  the  seventh  sternum  is  a  thin  plate, 
narrower  in  front  than  behind,  where  it  is  produced  on  each 
side.  Anteriorly,  it  is  articulated  with  the  sternum  of  the 
following  somite,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  spring -joint,  which 
ordinarily  keeps  it  applied  against  the  latter,  and  therefore 
directed  obliquely  upward  and  a  little  forward.  The  large 
aperture  of  the  vulva  (Figr  98,  v)  lies  in  the  middle  of  this 
plate.  On  the  sternal  region  behind  the  vulva,  between  it 
and  the  anus,  arises  a  pair  of  elongated  processes,  divided 
into  two  portions,  of  which  the  outer  is  thick  and  soft,  the 
inner  slender,  pointed,  and  hard.  They  embrace  and  partly 
ensheath  two  other  processes,  having  somewhat  the  shape  of 
knife-blades,  the  anterior  6xed  ends  of  which  are  curved,  and, 
being  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  somite  to  which  they  be- 
long, are  distant,  while  the  blades  meet,  and  are  applied  to- 
gether in  the  middle  line.  Of  these,  which  may  be  termed 
gonapophyseSj  the  study  of  their  development  shows  that  the 
posterior  bifid  pair  belong  to  the  ninth  somite,  while  the  an- 
terior pair  belong  to  the  eighth. 

The  cerci  (x)  are  attached  to  the  dorso-lateral  part  of  the 
tenth  somite. 

In  the  abdomen  of  the  male  JBlatta  (Fig.  99)  the  ten  terga 
are  readily  discernible;  but  the  eightn  and  ninth  are  very 
short,  and  the  former  overlaps  the  latter.  The  tenth  tergum 
is  flat,  and  has  a  freely-projecting,  truncated,  posterior  mar- 
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gin.     Articulated  beneath  its  lateral  edge  are  two  multiartic- 
ulate  cerci  (a;),  similar  to  those  of  the  female. 

Beneath  the  tenth  tergum,  and  hidden  by  it,  are  the  two 
podical  plates  (11)  between  which  the  anus  opens.  The  first 
sternum  is  small,  and  may  easily  escape  notice.  The  second 
to  the  sixth  sterna  are  of  nearly  equal  width  and  length.  The 
seventh  and  eighth  are  narrower;  the  ninth  still  narrower  and 
longer,  about  half  of  its  length  being  covered  by  the  eighth. 
The  covered  half  is  di£ferent  in  texture  from  the  uncovered, 
being  thinner  and  more  transparent,  and  its  anterior  margin 
is  deeply  notched.  The  uncovered  half  is  strong,  homy,  and 
dark-colored,  convex  below  and  concave  above ;  its  free  pos- 
terior margin  is  obscurely  trilobed  by  two  lateral,  shallow 
notches.  On  each  side,  a  slender,  unjointed,  setose  style, 
which  projects  backward  and  outward,  is  attached  to  this 
sternum. 

Thus,  the  tergal  surface  of  the  abdomen  of  the  male  essen- 
tially resembles  that  of  the  female,  while  tte  sternal  surface 
differs  in  exhibiting  two  sterna  more  (namely,  the  eighth  and 
ninth)  without  dissection.  Hence,  while  in  the  female  the 
opening  of  the  recto-genital  chamber  lies  between  the  tenth 
tergum  and  the  seventh  sternum,  in  the  male  it  lies  between 
the  tenth  tergum  and  the  ninth  sternum. 

When  the  tenth  tergum  and  the  podical  plates  are  removed, 
a  very  singular  apparatus,  the  male  genital  armature,  comes 
into  view.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  chitinous  processes 
having  the  form  of  plates  and  hooks,  the  exact  form  and  dis- 
position of  which  could  be  made  intelligible  only  by  numerous 
figures.  It  may  be  stated  generally,  however,  that  these  plates 
and  hooks  terminate  processes  of  the  sternal  region  of  the 
tenth  somite,  on  each  side  of  the  aperture  of  the  vas  deferens, 
and  therefore,  though  they  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  gona- 
pophyses  of  the  female,  they  are  not  their  exact  homologues. 

The  most  conspicuous  division  of  the  right  gonapopnysis 
is  a  broad  plate  divided  at  the  extremity  into  two  portions, 
the  inner  of  which  curves  inward  and  ends  in  two  or  three 
sharp  spines,  while  the  outer  is  coiled  upon  itself  so  as  to 
resemble  a  short  corkscrew.  The  left  gonapophysis  is  pro- 
vided with  a  long  process  like  a  tenaculum,  the  incurved 
extremity  of  which  is  denticulated. 

The  alimentary  canal  of  the  Cockroach  commences  by  the 
oral  cavity,  situated  between  the  labrum  in  front,  the  mandi- 
bles and  maxill®  at  the  sides,  and  the  labium,  with  the  large 
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Fid.  BB.— LoDKltiidlnal  aod  *e 
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glia; X,  tboraclc  ginelli ;  x,  ccici. 

lingua,  or  AypopAaryna;,  behind.  The  oesophagus,  beginning 
as  a  narrow  tube,  passes  between  the  anterior  crura  of  the 
tentorium,  and  then,  leaving  the  head  by  tbe  occipital  foramen 
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and  traversing  the  neck  and  thorax,  gradually  widens  into 
the  large  crop  or  ingluviea  (Fig.  98,  c),  which  lies  in  the  ab- 
domen. This  is  followed  by  the  amall  th ick- walled  ^)roren- 
triculua  (Fig.  98,  d),  shapt^d  like  a  pear,  with  its  broad  end 
applied  against  the  crop.  The  narrow  end  of  the  proventricu- 
lus  opens  into  a  wide  canal,  the  so-called  chylific  verUricle  or 
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verUriculits  (Fig.  98,  /),  an  elongated  tube,  the  junction  of 
which  with  the  intestine  is  marked  by  the  insertion  of  the 
numerous  Malpighian  tubes.  The  anterior  end  of  the  ven- 
triculus  is  provided  with  seven  or  eight  caecal  diverticula  of  un- 
equal lengths  (Fig.  98,  e),  the  pf/loric  cceca.  The  first  portion 
of  the  intestine  (ileum)  is  narrow.  The  next,  termed  the 
colony  is  very  wide,  and  somewhat  sacculated.  A  constric- 
tion marks  off  the  region  of  the  colon  from  the  straight  short 
rectum  (Fig.  98,  i),  which  terminates  in  the  anus,  situated 
at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  body  between  the  podical 
plates.' 

The  aperture  by  which  the  mouth  communicates  with  the 
gullet  is  small,  and  situated  at  the  superior  and  anterior  part 
of  the  buccal  cavity.  A  broad  projection  of  the  posterior  and 
inferior  wall  of  the  buccal  cavity  occupies  all  the  space  between 
the  oesophageal  opening  of  that  cavity  and  the  labium,  and 
ends  in  a  free  subcylindrical  process.  This  is  termed  hypO' 
pharynx  or  lingiuiy  but  it  might  be  well  to  reserve  the  term 
lingua  for  the  free  end,  and  hypopharynx  for  the  attached 
posterior  portion.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  hypopharynx 
slopes  downward  and  forward;  its  sides  are  supported  by  two 
sclerites,  which  are  narrow  and  rod-like  above  and  broad  be- 
low, where  they  unite  in  an  arch  on  the  dorsal  face,  just  where 
the  free  part,  or  lingua,  begins.  On  the  under  side  of  the  lin- 
gua are  two  broader  sclerites,  which  also  unite  and  form  an 
arch,  which  lies  over  the  opening  of  the  salivary  duct.  The 
anterior  surface  of  the  lingua  and  hypopharynx  is  beset  with 
fine  hairs. 

The  two  saliva^  glands,  with  their  receptacles,  are  greatly 
developed  in  the  Cockroach.'     The  glands  (Fig.  98, 1)  lie  on 

1 M.  F.  Plateau  C*  Recherches  but  les  phdnomdnes  de  la  digestion  chez  lea 
InaecteB,''  1874:  **Note  but  les  ph^nomeneB  de  la  diii^stion  chez  la  Blatta 
am^rlcaine  [Bnriplanda  Americanay^  1876 ;  and  "  RechereheB  but  lea  ph^no- 
mdneB  de  la  digestioD  ohez  lea  MynapodcB,"  lb76)  divideB  the  alimentary  canal 
of  insecta  and  myriapods  into  a  buccu,  a  median,  and  a  terminal  portion.  The 
bueoal  portion  oonsistB  of  ttie  oesophagus,  crop,  and  proTcntriculus — ^which  last 
he  conBiderB  to  be  a  mere  Btrainer,  and  to  have  no  ma6ti(»tory  function.  The 
middle  division  lies  between  the  proventriculus  and  the  insertion  of  the  Mal- 
pighian tubes.  The  terminal  division  extends  from  the  latter  point  to  the  anus. 
With  the  solitaiy  exception  of  Ivhu,  the  secretionB  of  the  alimentaiy  canal  are 
always  alkaline,  and  that  which  effects  the  transformation  of  the  albuminoid 
elements  of  the  food  into  peptones  appears  to  be  fUmished  by  the  middle  di- 
vision, which  is  lined  by  epithelium,  devoid  of  any  cuticle.  In  camiyorouB  in- 
sects digestion  may  take  place  in  the  crop  by  the  flow  of  the  secretion  of  the 
middle  mtestine  into  it.  The  salivary  flmd  of  MaUa  rapidly  effects  the  trauB- 
formation  of  starch  into  sugar. 

*  The  Balivaiy  glands  are  well  described  by  Bosch,  **  UuterBUchungen  Qber 
die  dhylopoietische  und  uropoietische  Systemo  dcr  Blatta  orientalia."  (^'  Sitzb. 
Wiener  Akad.,»»  1868.) 
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each  side  of  the  oesophagus  and  crop,  extending  through  the 
thorax,  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  abdomen.  Eaoh 
gland  is  a  white  mass,  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
and  composed  of  numerous  acini.  The  ducts  which  arise  from 
these  acini  unite  first  into  a  single  trunk  on  each  side,  and 
then,  beneath  the  sulxBsophageal  ganglion,  the  two  trunks 
join  to  form  the  single  short  salivary  duct  which  opens  be- 
neath the  lingua.  .  The  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands  are  lined 
by  a  transversely-ribbed  chitinous  membrane,  so  that  they 
greatly  resemble  tracheal. 

The  salivary  receptacles  (Fig.  98,  k)  are  elongated  oval 
sacs,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  each  of  which  is  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  a  long  duct.  The  ducts  unite  in  front  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  duct  of  the  gland,  to  form  the  short 
terminal  common  duct.  The  receptacle  and  its  ducts  have  a 
chitinous  lining  similar  to  that  of  the  duct  of  the  glands,  but 
the  spiral  marking  does  not  extend  over  the  walls  of  the  re- 
ceptacle. 

The  proventriculus  has  a  thick  muscular  coat,  and  the  chi- 
tinous lining  which  is  continued  into  it  from  the  ingluvies  is 
greatly  thickened,  and  produced  into  six  hard,  brown,  Hdge- 
like  principal  teeth.  Posterior  to  these  is  a  circle  of  six 
prominent  cushions  covered  with  seta3,  and  similar  setae  beset 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  funnel-shaped  cavity  into  which 
they  project.  Between  each  pair  of  principal  teeth  are  five 
smaller  tooth-like  ridges,  of  which  the  median  is  the  largest^ 
and  a  variable  number  of  still  finer  longitudinal  elevations  lie 
between  them. 

The  proventriculus  leads  posteriorly  into  a  narrow,  thick- 
coated  canal,  the  tubular  extremity  of  which  projects  freely 
into  the  much  wider  anterior  end  of  the  chylific  ventricle,  and 
constitutes  a  very  efficient  valve. 

The  short  and  narrow  anterior  division  of  the  intestine 
(ileum)  is  separated  from  the  colon  by  a  circular  valve,  the 
surface  of  which  is  beset  with  small  spines. 

The  Malpighian  glands  are  very  numerous  (20-30),  deli- 
cate, caecal  tubules,  of  even  diameter  throughout,  and  lined 
by  a  small-celled  epithelium  inclosing  a  central  cavity. 

The  communication  between  the  colon  and  the  rectum  is 
very  narrow,  but  is  not  valvular.  The  walls  of  the  rectum 
itself  are  raised  into  six  ridges,  which  project  into  its  inte- 
rior and  are  abundantly  supplied  with  tracheae ;  these  are  the 
so-called  rectal  glands.    Anal  glands  appear  to  be  absent. 

The  histology  of  the  alimentary  canal  has  been  particu- 
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larly  studied  by  Basch.^  From  the  oral  cavity  to  the  funnel- 
shaped  extremity  of  the  proventriculus,  it  is  lined  by  a  chiti- 
nous  coat  continuous  with  the  chitinous  layer  of  the  integu- 
ment, and  beset  for  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  with  fine 
setiform  processes.  Beneath  this  is  the  proper  endoderm, 
consisting  of  a  layer  of  cells.  Next  follows  a  structureless 
membrana  propria  or  basement  membrane ;  and  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  two  layers  of  striped  muscular  fibres,  the  internal 
disposed  longritudinally  and  the  external  circularly.  In  the 
proyentriculus,  the  muscular  layers  become  much  thicker,  and 
some  of  those  of  the  outer  layer  acquire  a  radial  arrangement, 
while  the  longitudinal  muscles  are  disposed  in  bundles  which 
correspond  with  the  six  principal  ridges.  In  the  chylific  ven- 
tricle, the  muscular  layers  and  the  basement  membrane  are 
disposed  much  as  before.  The  basement  membrane  presents 
pits  on  its  free  surfiice  in  which  rounded  cells  are  lodged,  and 
is  beset  between  these  by  the  elongated  cells  of  a  cylinder 
epithelium.  .The  free  ends  of  these  present  a  thick  wall, 
marked  by  vertical  striations.  There  is  no  chitinous  layer. 
The  caeca  are  merely  diverticula  of  the  wall  of  the  chylific 
ventricle. 

The  intestine,  finally,  repeats  the  structure  found  in  that 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  lies  in  front  of  the  chy- 
lific ventricle  and  is  provided  with  a  setose  chitinous  lining. 

Basch  found  the  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands  and  the 
contents  of  the  crop  acid,'  and  that  an  infusion  of  the  sali- 
vary glands,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  digested  fibrin. 
The  contents  of  the  chylific  ventricle  were  neutral  or  alka- 
line ;  and  an  infusion  of  the  chylific  ventricle  at  once  turned 
starch  into  sugar.  The  same  effect  was  produced  by  an  infu- 
sion of  the  salivary  glands. 

The  heart  (Fig.  98,  A)  is  a  slender  inconspicuous  tube, 
which  occupies  the  middle  line  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  and  presents,  at  intervals,  pairs  of  lateral  apertures. 
The  wall  of  the  abdomen  internal  to  the  chitinous  integu- 
ment is  lined  by  a  soft  cellular  substance  {ht/podermis\  the 
outer  layer  of  which  represents  the  ectoderm  or  epidermis, 
while  the  deeper  part  is  the  parietal  layer  of  the  mesoderm. 
This  last  contains  a  stratum  of  longfitudinal  muscular  fibres, 
divided  into  segments  or  myotomes^  in  c<MTespondence  with 
the  somites,  and  numerous  tracheie.     The  heart  is  inclosed  in 

1  **  Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener  Akademie,*'  xxxiii.,  1858. 
*  Plateau  denies  that  the  saliTary  secretion  of  BlaUa  is  ever  acid,  and  as- 
oribes  the  oooasional  acidity  of  the  contents  of  the  crop  to  the  food. 
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thick  and  short  commissures  with  an  infra-oesophageal  gan- 
glionic mass,  situated  in  the  head;  of  three  pairs  of  hirge 
coalesced  ganglia  in  the  thorax,  one  for  the  prothorax,  one 
for  the  mesothoraz,  and  one  for  the  metathoraz;  of  six  pairs 
of  closely-united  smaller  ganglia  in  the  abdomen ;  and  of  a 
set  of  visceral  or  9tomat(hgastric  nerves.  The  several  pairs 
of  thoracic  and  abdominal  ganglia  are  united  bj  double  com- 
missural cords.  In  the  males  the  commissures  which  unite 
the  abdominal  ganglia  are  not  straight,  but  are  bent,  as  if  it 
were  needful  to  make  allowance  for  the  possible  elongation 
of  the  abdomen.  The  supra-oesophageal  ganglia  give  off  the 
nerves  to  the  antennae  from  their  antero-lateral  angles ;  while 
their  postero-lateral  angles  are  produced  into  the  great  optic 
nerves.  Above  the  margin  of  each  antennary  nerve  there  is 
a  small  rounded  tubercle  which  is  in  immediate  relation  with 
the  silvery  patch  which  shines  through  the  fenestra  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  antennary  fossa.  Beneath  this  tubercle, 
and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  antennary  nerve,  arises  the  root 
of  the  stomato-gastric  system  of  nerves.  Each  root  passes 
forward  for  a  short  distance,  then  turns  inward,  and  in  the 
middle  line  enters  a  heart-shaped  ganglion  situated  on  the 
gullet  (Fig.  100,  o).  From  this  a  median  cord  passes  back- 
ward beneath  the  brain  and  enters  a  ganglion,  which  is  con- 
nected on  each  side  with  two  others  (e,  e).  The  continuation 
of  the  median  cord  passes  back  along  the  tergal  wall  of  the 
cesophagus,  and  where  this  begins  to  dilate  into  the  crop 
ends  in  a  small  triangular  ganglion  (g\  whence  lateral 
branches  are  given  off,  which  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the 
gizzard. 

The  exact  form  and  arrangement  of  the  male  organ  of 
generation  has  only  recently  been  made  out.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  organs  is  a  mushroom-shaped  gland  (Fig. 
99,  t)  composed  of  a  great  number  of  short  caeca  attached  to 
the  extremity  of  the  also  very  short  vas  deferens.  It  is 
lodged  in  the  hinder  end  of  the  abdomen,  and  covers  the 
posterior  abdominal  ganglion.  The  contents  of  the  caeca  are 
viscid,  granular,  and  usually  brilliantly  white.  The  anterior 
end  of  the  vas  deferens  is  dilated,  and  the  caeca  are  arranged 
in  two  groups  which  open  into  each  side  of  the  dilatation. 
The  contents  of  the  vas  deferens  are  also  white  and  viscid, 
and  evidently  consist  in  great  measure  of  the  secretion  of 
the  caeca.  In  the  adult  male,  however,  innumerable  sperma- 
tozoa with  straight  rod-like  heads,  and  long  flagella,  are  to  be 
found  intermingled  with  the  contents  of  the  vas  deferens  and 
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its  dilatation.  On  the  sternal  side  of  the  mushroom-shaped 
gland,  between  it  and  the  last  abdominal  ganglion,  there  is 
an  acoessorj  gland  composed  of  dicbotomous  monilated  tubes, 
lined  by  a  columnar  epithelium,  all  bound  together  by  a  com- 
mon investment  into  a  flattened  elongated  mass. 

As  the  duct  of  the  mushroom-shaped  gland  in  the  adult 
male  always  contains  spermatozoa,  and  no  other  organ  con- 
taining spermatozoa  is  to  be  found,  this  gland  has  naturally 
been  taken  for  the  testis.  Rajewsky,'  however,  has  recently 
pointed  out  that  the  true  testes  are  situated  in  the  tergal 
region  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  they  may  be  found  in  this 
region  in  the  young  and  yet  wingless  males,  though  they  are 
much  obscured  by  the  corpus  adiposum  which  invests  them. 
He  traces  the  efferent  duct  of  the  testis  to  the  glands  just 
mentioned.  In  the  adult  male  the  testes  atrophy,  and  are 
hardly  to  be  discovered  among  the  masses  of  the  corpus  adi- 
posum. I  have  found  the  testes  in  the  young  males  in  the 
position  assigned  to  them  by  Rajewsky.  They  consist  of 
numerous  oval  or  pyriform  sacs  attached  by  short  pedicles  to 
a  common  duct. 

The  ovaries  (Fig.  101)  are  two  groups  of  eight  tubes,  sit- 
uated on  each  side  of  the  hinder  half  of  the  abdomen.  The 
ovarian  tubes,  or  avarioleSy  of  each  group  communicate  with 
a  short  oviduct,  which  soon  unites  with  its  fellow  in  the  mid- 
dle line  and  opens  eiLtemally  by  the  very  short  and  wide 
vagina.  The  finely  tapering  anterior  ends  of  the  ovarioles 
of  each  side  are  continued  forward  by  delicate  cellular  pro- 
longations. These  finally  unite  together  into  one  long  fila- 
ment, which  can  be  traced  for  some  distance  forward  among 
the  lobes  of  the  corpus  adiposum.  It  is  a  cellular  cord,  which 
appears  to  be  nothing  but  a  process  of  the  mesoderm.  Nu- 
merous nucleated  cells,  from  some  of  which  the  ova  take  their 
origin,  while  others  remain  as  interstitial  cells,  which  are 
eventually  converted  into  an  epithelium,  make  up  the  sub- 
stance of  the  slender  anterior  terminations  of  the  ovarioles. 
The  ova  situated  behind  these  enlarge,  and  become  disposed 
in  a  single  series.  Further  on,  the  epithelial  cells  form  a  thick 
stratum  round  each  egg,  and  possibly  assist  in  the  formation 
of  the  large  vitellus  with  which  it  is  ultimately  provided.  As 
the  egg  advances  toward  maturity,  the  vitellus  acquires  first 
a  finely  and  then  a  coarsely  granular  structure,  and  the  ger- 
minal vesicle  and  spot,  previously  conspicuous,  are  no  longer 

>  Hoftnann  and  Schwalbe,  "  Jahresbericht,'*  1875.    The  original  paper  is 
in  Bnasian,  and  I  havo  not  seen  it. 
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to  be  seen.  Behind  the  junction  of  the  oviducts  with  the 
vagina  and  the  last  abdominal  eanglion  which  lies  upon  the 
latter,  there  is  a  small  sac  with  along  neck  from  which  a  short 


Fra.  im^Saila  orltiitaU*.--ronMlt  jrenital  ornna:  a,  tbe  piMtarlor  tbdomlial 
nngUou  ;  b.  Iht  oTldacu;  e,  d,a,Uie  oitrliD  tubes ;  /,  tbefllnmBBt  bjrwUch 
ibeli  eitniDtUea  are  united  ;  g,  the  epermalhecs  ;  A,  the  colleterbl  f^taSt. 

csecal  process  is  given  off.  It  has  a  thick  chitinous  lining  and 
a  muscular  investment,  and  is  the  tpermatheca.  Behind  it 
are  two  lai^,  ramified,  tubular  coUeteritU  glandf,  which  prob- 
ably give  rise  to  the  substance  of  which  tbe  egg-case  is 
formed.  Their  conjoined  ducts  open  behind  the  spermatheca. 
Hie  eggs  are  inclosed,  sixteen  together,  in  strong  capsules 
of  a  horny  consistency,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  otgar-case, 
and  presenting  a  longitudinal  slit,  the  raised  and  serrated  edges 
of  which  are  closely  applied  to  one  another.  It  is  through 
this  slit  that  the  fully-developed  young  make  their  exit.  The 
eggs  attain  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Each  has  its  own 
thin  but  tough  brownish  shell,  the  surface  of  which  is  beauti- 
fully ornamented  with  hexagonal  patches  of  minute  tubercles. 
They  are  arranged  parallel  with  one  another  in  two  opposite 
series,  one  series  occupying  each  half  of  the  case.  The  eggs, 
adapting  themselves  to  the  form  of  the  case,  are  convex  out- 
wani  and  concave  inward,  and  thus,  though  their  ends  touch, 
a  median  space  is  left  between  the  two  sets.  The  inner  con- 
cave face  of  the  egg  is  that  on  which  the  sternal  face  of  the 
embryo  is  situated.     The  female  carries  the  egg-case  about 
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fbr  a  week  or  more,  before  depositing  it.  The  young  leave 
the  eggs  as  minute  active  insects,  colorless,  except  for  the 
large  dark  eyes.  Before  they  are  hatched  they  acquire  eyes, 
antennae,  gnathites,  legs,  and  short  cerci,  which  differ  only  in 
detail  from  those  of  the  perfect  Slatta,  into  which  the  larva 
passes  by  successive  ecdyses.  According  to  Cornelius  {I,  o., 
p.  29),  the  Cockroach  undergoes  seven  ecdyses  :  the  first  im- 
mediately on  leaving  the  eggy  the  second  a  month  later. 
After  the  second  ecdysis  the  insect  sheds  its  skin  only  once 
a  year  ;  so  that  it  attains  its  adult  condition  only  in  its  fifth 
summer.  The  chitinous  outicula  splits  along  the  median  line 
of  the  tergal  aspect  of  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  before 
it  is  cast. 

Thus  the  Cockroach  is  said  to  be  an  insect  without  meta- 
morphosis. For  although  the  male,  in  the  later  stages  of  its 
growth,  acquires  wings,  and  thus  does  become  very  sensibly 
metamorphosed  from  a  merely  cursorial  animal  to  one  which 
has,  at  any  rate,  the  capacity  for  flight,  there  is  no  period  in 
the  life  of  this  insect  in  which  the  larva  passes  into  a  resting 
condition,  during  which  it  takes  no  food,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  it  develops  its  wings.  In  other  words,  the  Cockroach 
passes  through  no  />t(pa-state,  which  the  insect  enters  as  a 
larva,  and  leaves  as  an  imago,  such  as  is  so  well  known  to 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  Moths  and  Butter- 
flies. The  term  metamorphosis,  in  its  technical  entomologi- 
cal sense,  is  applied  only  to  that  succession  of  changes  of 
Ivhich  such  a  definite  pupal  condition  forms  the  middle  term. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  metamorphosis,  in  this  sense,  is  a  sec- 
ondary complication  superinduced  upon  the  direct  and  grad- 
ual process  of  development  exhibited  by  such  insects  as  the 
Cockroach;'  and  that  the  Metabola,  as  insects  having  a 
metamorphosis  are  termed,  are,  so  far,  more  differentiated 
than  the  AmetaboUiy  or  those  which  have  no  metamorphosis. 
Again,  in  each  of  these  divisions  it  is  clear  that  the  insects 
which  never  possess  wings  are  less  diflerentiated,  or  more 
embryonic,  than  those  which  are  winged.  And,  finally,  insects 
with  the  parts  of  the  mouth  in  the  condition  of  ordinary 
gnathites  are  less  diflerentiated  than   those  in  which  such 

«  Sir  John  Lnbbock  has  shown  that  the  young  ChJUOon  {Ephemera)  dimidi- 
atum  nndenroes  more  than  twenty  eodysee,  each  aooompanied  by  a  sUj^ht 
change  of  fonn  in  ita  paasage  to  the  adult  state.  ("  Tnmsactiona  of  the  Xan- 
Sode^,"  1868.) 

16 
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gnathites  are  obanged  in  form  and  function,  or  become  con- 
fluent. 

The  insects  which,  in  this  view  of  their  morphological  re- 


TFiQ.  103.— CompodM  ttegphylinuSy  one  of  the  Tkifsanura  (after  Labbock).> 

lations,  occupy  the  lowest  position  in  the  group,  are  the  Cot- 
lembola  and  Thysa^iuraj  the  Mallophagay  and  the  Pedicw- 
Una  J  inasmuch  as  they  possess  no  trace  of  wings  and  undergo 
no  metamorphosis. 

The  CoUemhola  and  TTiysanura  undergo  no  metamorpho- 
sis, and  are  always  wingless.  The  abdomen  contains  six  seg- 
ments only  in  the  CoUemhola  {Podura^  SmynthuruSy  Tomo- 
cero8)y  in  which  group  the  mouth  is  usually  provided  with 
mandibles  and  maxillse,  though  these,  instead  of  being  artic- 
ulated with  the  sides  of  the  head,  are  capable  of  being  re- 
tracted into  its  interior.'  In  the  genus  Anoma  the  mouth  is 
suctorial. 

>  **  Monograph  on  the  OoUembQla  and  7%y«aiitfra/'  pL  liii. 
*  Ibid,^  p.  87. 
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The  i%y8anura  (Lepisma^  Campodea^  Japi/x)  resemble 
the  young  jBlattcB.  They  have  ten  well-marked  abdominal  so- 
mites ( Campodeay  Fig.  102),  and  the  gnathites  conform  to 
the  raandibulate  type.  The  abdomen  in  MacJtetea  has  a  pair 
of  elongated  cylindrical  appendages  attached  to  every  seg- 
ment except  the  first ;  while  Campodea  and  Japyx  have  seven 
pairs  of  such  abdominal  appendages.' 

The  GoUembola  are  provided  with  a  curious  tube  or  sucker, 
which  is  attached  to  the  sternum  of  the  first  abdominal  so- 
mite, and  gives  exit  to  a  glandular  process,  which  secretes  a 
viscid  matter.  Most  of  the  insects  belonging  to  this  group 
possess  a  curiously-contrived  ^^  spring  and  catch  "  attached  to 
the  sternal  region  of  the  penultimate  or  antepenultimate  so- 
mites of  the  abdomen,  by  the  help  of  which  they  execute  their 
vigorous  leaps. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  could  find  no  trace  of  trachete  in  any  of 
the  CoUernbola  except  SmyrUhuruSy  though  they  are  easily 
seen  in  many  of  the  Thy%anura,  According  to  the  same  au- 
thority, Lepuvna  has  four  Malpighian  tubes,  while  CampO' 
dea^  JapyXy  and  many  Collembolay  have  none. 

The  MaUophaga  are  parasites  upon  mammals  and  birds, 
on  the  hairs  and  feathers  of  which  they  feed.  The  head  and 
body  are  depressed,  the  eyes  simple,  the  gnathites  of  the  mas- 
ticatory type.    The  abdomen  has  nine  or  ten  visible  segments. 

The  Pediculinay  or  Lice,  subsist  upon  the  blood  of  the 
mammals  on  which  they  are  parasites.  The  gnathites  are 
converted  into  a  piercing  and  sucking  apparatus.  The  under- 
side of  the  head  presents  a  soft  protrusible  proboscis,  pro- 
vided externally  with  minute  horny  hooks,  and  traversed  by 
a  canal  which  leads  into  the  oesophagus.  The  proboscis  in- 
closes two  grooved  chitinous  styles,  which  are  applied  to- 
gether by  their  concave  sides ;  and,  within  the  sheath  thus 
formed,  lie  two  finely-pointed  chitinous  setas,  which  can  be 
moved  up  and  down  in  the  sheath.' 

The  proboscis  is,  in  all  probability,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  labrum  with  the  second  pair  of  maxillse,  while  the  two 
halves  of  the  horny  sheath  are  the  mandibles,  and  the  setse, 
the  first  maxillae.     The  prothorax,  mesothorax,  and  meta- 

^  The  myriapod  SoolcpendriUa  has  Blmikr  appendages  attached  to  each 
aegment  alonj;  with  legs.    (Lubhook,  I.  e.) 

•  Qerstfeldt,  **  Ueber  die  Mundtheile  der  saugenden  Insecten,"  1858, 
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thorax  are  hardly  diBtinguishable,  and  the  abdomen  has  nine 
visible  segments. 


Pio.  l(a.—Perla  nigra 

■Ucei  between  tbla 

The  Orthoptera  (Fig.  103)  and  the  Memiplera  (Fig.  104) 
sre  ametabotouB.  The  majority  have  two  pairs  of  similar  or 
more  or  lesa  dissimilar  wings  in  the  adult  state,  and  in  the 
apterous  forms  it  is  probable  that  the  wings  are  aborted,  not 
typically  absent.  In  the  Orthoptera'  (the  Termites,  Cock- 
roaches, Qrasshoppers,  Crickets,  Day-Sies,  Dragon-flieB,  and 
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Earwigs)  the  moutb  is  constructed  upon  the  same  plan  aa 
that  of  JSlatta  ;  but  the  Pkyaopoda  or  7%yaanoptera  {Thrip* 

<  Tbe  T^lyianura  and  the  Phytapoda  are  often  united  frith  the  Orihaplm 
In  modem  clasuflcationa,  while  the  Epktmtrida  uid  LibtUalida  DMd  W  b« 
■irtoged  with  the  Sturcpttra, 
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and  its  allies),  small  winged  insecta  which  live  chiefly  in  flow- 
era,  present  a  modification  which  is  transitional  to  the  Hemip- 
teran  mouth  (Crerstfeldt,  I,  c).  There  is  a  proboscis  directed 
backward  and  formed  by  the  union  of  the  labrum  with  the 
labium,  which  last  is  provided  with  palps,  though  they  are 
sometimes  very  small.  The  maxillEe  are  palpigeroua,  and  are 
united  at  their  bases  with  the  labium.  The  mandibles  are 
styliform  setie  inclosed  in  the  proboscis. 

In  the  Semiptera,'  all  of  which  suck  the  blood  of  animals 
or  the  juices  of  plants  (Bugs,  Plant-lice,  Cicada),  wings 
may  be  pre-sent  or  absent,  and  the  eyes  are  usually  compound. 
The  visible  abdominal  somites  may  be  reduced  to  six.  The 
gnatbites  are  modified  to  forqi  a  pieroing  and  suctorial  appa- 
ratus, which  is  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  that  of  the  Pmi- 
cttlina.  There  is  a  usually  sharp  and  pointed  labrum,  while 
the  mandibles  and  maxillra  are  mere  tubercles,  surmounted 
by  long  chitinous  pointed  styles,  of  which,  therefore,  there  are 
four.  The  labium  is  usually  represented  by  a  median,  jointed, 
fleshy,  elongated  body,  the  anterior  face  of  which  presents  a 
longitudinu  groove  in  which  the  mandibles  and  maxillae  are 
inclosed.  Neither  the  maxillce  nor  the  labium  are  provided 
with  palps. 

Thus,  in  the  series  of  ametabolous  insecta  there  are  some 
with  maaticatory,  others  with  suctorial,  mouths.    It  is  by  no 


rM.Jia.—EritropkttutpUtiu.~A.XMm.   B-Pap*.  a Ifflsgo.  ("RiKoe AdnuL'O 

means  clear  that  the  gnathites  of  the  suctorial  mouth  of  the 
Semiptera  are  to  be  regarded  as  modifications  of  masticatory 

B  xaui*A  with  tbe  Mtmipltra  }ij 
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gnathites  of  the  type  exhibited  by  the  Orthoptera,  The 
absence  of  palps  is  a  very  significant  fact,  suggesting  that 
the  Hemipteran  mouth  is  the  extreme  term  of  a  series  of 
modifications  for  the  commencement  of  which  we  must  go 
back  to  the  Myriapoda. 

The  metabolous  CoUoptera^  or  Beetles  (Fig.  105),  have 
masticatory  mouths  of  the  same  general  type  as  those  of  the 
Orthoptera  ;  with  which  they  are  closely  connected  through 
the  Earwigs.  The  two  constituents  of  the  labium  are,  how« 
ever,  much  more  completely  confluent  than  in  the  Orthoptera. 
There  are  usually  two  pairs  of  wings,  the  anterior  pair  being 
converted  into  stiff  horny  elytra  ;  these  take  no  part  in  the 
act  of  flight,  but  serve  as  covers  to  the  roetathoracic  wings, 
which,  in  the  state  of  rest,  are  folded  up  beneath  them.  The 
number  of  apparent  somites  of  the  abdomen  is  often  much 
reduced.  In  the  metabolous  Neuroptera  (Ant-lions,  Caddis- 
flies,  Scorpion-flies),  in  some  of  which  the  insect  is  more  or 
less  active  during  the  pupa-state,  the  parts  of  the  mouth  are, 
for  the  most  part,  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Orthoptera. 
In  two  groups  of  Neuroptera^  however,  the  mouth  becomes 
suctorial.  Thus,  in  the  Trichoptera^  or  Caddis-flies,  the  labium 
is  elongated  and  grooved  posteriorly;  the  mandibles  are 
aborted,  the  bases  of  all  the  gnathites  are  united,  and  the 
labrum  is  a  spoon-shaped  body.  In  the  Scorpion-flies  {Pa- 
norpina)  there  is,  according  to  Gerstfeldt,  a  proboscis  formed 
in  front  by  the  elongated  clypeus  and  labrum,  and  behind  by 
the  coalesced  maxillae.  The  mandibles  are  small,  and  the 
first  maxillae  much  elongated.  The  ordinary  four  palps  are 
present. 

The  Neuroptera  have  two  pairs  of  wings  of  a  delicate 
reticulated  structure.  The  metathoracic  wings  may  or  may 
not  be  folded. 

What  appears  to  be  a  further  development  of  this  type 
of  mouth  is  found  in  the  Lepidoptera  (Butterflies  and  Moths). 
The  labrum  and  the  mandibles  abort,  and  the  labium  is  rep- 
resented only  by  a  triangular  plate  which  bears  two  large 
palps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  maxillse,  the  palps  of  which 
are  always  very  small,  are  often  immensely  elongated  and 
applied  together  by  their  channeled  inner  faces,  thus  consti- 
tuting a  sucking  proboscis  (Figs.  106,  107).  The  wings,  simi- 
lar in  character,  and  covered  with  minute  scales,  are  rarely 
absent.     Both  pairs  are  used  in  flight. 

In  the  metabolous  Diptera  (Flies  and  Fleas,  Fig.  108) 
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tfae  month  is  constructed  upon  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the 
Bemiptera,  so  far  as  the  conversioo  of  toe  labium  into  an 
organ  of  suction  is  conoerned ;  but  usually  the  metamorpho- 
sis of  the  gnathites  is  carried  still  further,  and  the  maxillae 
have  palps.  Thus,  in  the  Fleas,  nhich  are  parasitic  on  mam- 
mals and  birds,  what  appears  to  be  the  labium  is  an  don- 
ated, slender  style,  whioh  lies  between  the  two  elongated 
mandibles.  The  first  maxiilEe  are  broad  triangular  plates, 
each  with  a  four-jointed  palp.  The  second  maxillae  (labium) 
are  represented  by  a  short  median  lamella,  which  bounds  tfae 
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mouth  behind,  and  is  provided  with  two  long  palps,  whioh 
resemble  knife-blades,  and  are  imperfectly  divided  into  four 
joints.  The  three  somites  of  the  thorax  are  distinct,  and  the 
two  hinder  ones  have  lamellar  appendages,  which  possibly 
represent  wings.     The  abdomen  has  ten  somites.' 

In  those  dipterous  insects  which  are  termed  Pttpipara, 
which  are  apterous,  or  nearly  so,  and  parasitic  upou  mam- 
■  SmL.  LandoU,  "  An*tomle  des  Hondeflohea,"  1888. 
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mala,  birds,  and  beesi,  a  circular  wall,  or  ebort  proboscis,  in- 
veata  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth.  There  are,  first,  two 
lateral,  protrusible,  horny  pl&tes ;  secondly,  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  seta ;  the  latter  stronger,  and  grooved  longitudinally 
in  front.  Between  these  is  a  single  fine  seta.  Gerstfeldt 
considers  that  the  last  answers  to  the  bypopharynx;  the 
second  pair,  to  the  labrum  and  tbe  second  maxillie  ;  the  6ret 
pair,  to  the  first  maxills ;  and  that  there  are  no  mandibles. 


Pio.  lCe.--^'TjAii<  r«w«.— A.  L»n«. 


The  ordinary  Diptera,  which  possess  one  piur  of  functional 
vings  atliaohed  to  the  mesothorax,  resemble  the  Semiptera 


tJO.in.—ErltlaOiJIortut.—d.tmtxtotUnheti:  e.  libram;/,  ramdlble:  a.mtzina 
■nd  Pjlpia;  (,  labliini;  (•.  eWKmlU  of  the  Ublam  sepintalr  and  men  DUimi- 
Bed ;  •*!,  Innar  »orr«c»  of  the  psnglo'ua ;  •**!.  ths  rows  of  iHiln  on  tbe  innar 
mrtoee;  /,  tho  llgnla ;  m,  Uiec»nlD»ndmhiD«ntuDi.    (Aftst  Nsirpon.) 

in  poBBessing  a  usually  fleshy  proboscis,  often  tumid  at  its 
extremity,  which  is  formed  by  the  confluent  second  maxille. 
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As  in  ^miptera,  also,  the  labmm  is  &  more  or  less  elongated 
pointed  plate,  and  the  mandibles  and  mBxillse  are  usually  ter- 
minated by  chitinous  cutting  setee  (Fig^  109).  But  the  bases 
of  these  parts  are  constantly  united  together ;  there  is  a  pair 
of  maxilliu-y  palpi,  and  often  a  median,  more  or  less  styiiform 
structure,  usually  considered  to  be  the  hypopharynx.  It 
seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  may  not  be  formed  by 
the  coalesced  tennlnatioDB  of  the  maxillse.  In  the  commoa 
House-fly,  the  labrum,  mandibles,  and  m&xillse  coalesce  at 
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their  origins  to  constitute  the  base  of  the  proboscis,  which  is 
Buinly  formed  by  the  confluent  seoond  maxille.    Its  loDgita* 
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dinal  grooved  anterior  face  is  overhung  by  the  elongated  sty- 
liform  labrum.  The  gnathites  here  exhibit  almost  the  extreme 
modification  of  the  piercing  and  sucking  type  of  mouth. 

Finally,  the  metabolous  Hymenoptera^  with,  usually,  two 
pairs  of  reticulated  scaleless  wings,  present  a  series  of  modifi- 
cations from  the  essentially  masticatory  mouth  of  the  Ants  to 
the  partly  masticatory  and  partly  suctorial,  or  rather  lapping, 
mouth,  such  as  is  met  with  in  the  Bees.  In  the  latter  (Fig. 
110)  the  labrum  is  small ;  beneath  it,  a  median  fleshy  lobe — 
the  epepAarynas-— overhangs  the  minute  aperture  of  the  mouth. 
The  mandibles  are  strong,  with  wide,  almost  spoon-shaped, 
extremities.  The  part  of  the  maxilla  which  appears  to  an- 
swer to  the  lacinia  in  Blatta  is  shaped  like  a  knife-blade, 
and  folds  upon  the  stout  stipes  like  a  clasp-knife  in  its 
handle.  The  short  and  almost  rudimentary  palp  is  attached 
to  the  extremity  of  the  stipes.  The  cardines  are  long  and, 
slender,  and  give  rise  to  a  hinge-joint,  whereby  the  maxillsd 
and  labium  can  be  folded  back,  like  a  carriage-step,  under  the 
head.  The  mentum  is  large,  the  labial  palps  long  and  slen- 
der ;  there  are  two  large  paraglossse,  and,  between  them,  a 
median,  annulated,  setose,  cylindrical  organ  proceeds,  which 
either  represents  the  lingua,  or  is  an  iudependent  prolonga- 
tion of  the  ligula.  Functionally,  this  organ  is  a  tongue,  and 
enables  the  bee  to  lap  up  the  honey  on  which  it  feeds.  The 
mandibles  and  maxillse  are  employed  as  cutting. and  model- 
ing implements,  but  appear  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  mastication,  properly  so  called. 

The  gnathites  and  the  mouth  are  abortive  in  some  insects, 
as  the  Day-flies,  which  take  no  food  in  the  adult  condition* 
The  development  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  alimentary 
canal  varies  greatly.  Salivary  glands  are  very  generally 
present.  In  many  suctorial  insects,  the  ingluvies  is  a  sac 
opening  by  a  long  duct  into  the  gullet ;  a  distinct  proven- 
triculus,  provided  with  chitinous  ridges,  may  be  present  or 
absent.  The  ventriculus  appears  to  be  always  devoid  of  an 
inner  cuticula.  It  may  be  devoid  of  caeca  or  beset  with  short 
csBca  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  number  of  the  Mal- 
pighian  tubes,  which  are  sometimes  branched,  varies  from  two 
to  a  multitude.  In  many  cases  they  have  been  found  to  con- 
tain uric  acid ;  but  no  biliary  matter  has  yet  been  proved  to 
exist  in  them.  Anal  glands  are  frequently  appended  to  the 
termination  of  the  rectum,  and  may  secrete  an  acrid  or  stink- 
ing fluid. 
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In  some  larvro  (Mt/rmecoleo^  Dytiscus)  there  is  no  proper 
median  oral  aperture,  but  canals  which  open  on  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  mandibles  lead  into  the  oesophagus.  The  alimen- 
tary canal  has  no  posterior  opening  in  the  larvae  of  many 
JBymenopteraj  of  Myrmecoleo^  and  of  the  Pupipara.  The 
salivary  glands  secrete  the  silken  material  in  which  the  larvsB 
of  the  Lepidoptera  invest  themselves  ;  while,  in  Myrmecoleo 
and  the  JBemerobidoBy  it  is  the  rectum  which  furnishes  the  silk. 

The  poison  of  the  HymenopUra  is  a  fluid  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  formic  acid,  which  is  secreted  by  a  special 
gland  and  poured  into  a  reservoir  connected  with  the  sting. 

In  many  winged  insects  both  pairs  of  wings  are  developed 
and  take  equal  shares  in  flight  {Hymenoptera^  Lepidoptera^ 
Neuroptera).  In  the  CoUoptera^  the  anterior  pair  are  con- 
verted into  homy  wing'<3overs  (eilytra)y  and  the  posterior  pair, 
9iuch  larger  than  the  anterior  and  folded  up  under  them  when 
the  insect  is  at  rest,  subserve  flight.  In  the  Diptera  the  pos- 
terior wings  are  represented  only  by  short  processes,  the  haX- 
teres.  In  the  Strepsiptera^  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  ante* 
rior  pair  of  wings  which  abort.  In  all  orders  of  winged  in* 
sects,  individual  cases  of  complete  abortion  of  the  wings  oc* 
our  either  in  the  female  alone,  or  in  both  sexes. 

The  posterior  abdominal  somites  often  undergo  extensive 
modifications ;  they  may  be  small  and  retracted  within  the 
anterior  somites,  or  they  may  even  become  more  or  less  com- 
pletely abortive.  In  many  insects,  processes  of  the  somites' 
in  the  genital  region  of  the  females,  which  answer  to  the  go- 
napophyses  of  BkUta^  are  converted  into  organs  which  assist 
in  the  deposition  of  the  eggs,  and  are  termed  ovipositors. 
The  saws  of  the  Saw-flies  and  the  stings  of  other  Hymenop' 
tera  are  to  be  regarded  as  specially  modified  ovipositors.  The 
laborious  and  thoughtful  investigations  of  Lacaze*Duthiers  * 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  all  these  organs  are  constructed 
upon  the  same  plan ;  that  they  are  developed  from  that  so- 
mite of  the  abdomen  which  lies  immediately  behind  the  open- 
ing of  the  vulva ;  that  this  opening  is  always  situated  be- 
tween the  eighth  and  the  ninth  somite ;  and  is  therefore 
separated  by  three  somites  (the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh) 
from  the  anus. 

According  to  Lacaze-Duthiers,  in  those  insects  which  are 
provided  with  an  ovipositor,  saw,  or  sting,  the  ninth  somite 

/  **  BeoTierohed  siir  ramrare  g^nitale  fdm«I]«  des  Inaeotes."  ('*  Annales  des 
MenoM  NatureUee,*'  1849-1868.) 
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always  consists  of  a  single  median  tergal  sderite,  to  the  in- 
ferior angles  of  which  are  connected  two  small  more  or  less 
triangular  pieces,  each  of  which  carries  a  long  styliform  ap- 
pendage. There  is  a  single  median  sclerite,  which  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  boring  apparatus  ;  two  small  sclerites 
are  united  with  the  lateral  angles  of  thb  piece,  and  there  are 
two  other  elongated  sclerites  which  constitute  a  valvular 
sheath.  Thus,  according  to  Lacaze-Duthiers's  view,  in  the 
sting  of  JBombus  (Fig.  d4)  A  is  one  of  the  elongated  lateral 
sternal  sclerites,  wnich  with  its  fellow  forms  a  sheath  for  the 
rest  of  the  apparatus ;  /  is  the  median  sternal  sclerite  ;  it  is 
pointed  and  grooved  on  its  sternal  surface ;  while  o,  one  of 
the  lances,  is  a  process  of  the  tergal  half  of  the  somite.  Each 
lance  is  sharp  and  slender,  and  its  tergal  edge  fits  upon  the 
margin  of  the  groove  of  the  median  style,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  able  to  slide  backward  and  forward  upon  it.  The 
sternal  edges  of  the  two  lances  meet  in  the  middle  line,  and,' 
together  with  the  median  sternal  piece,  inclose  a  canal  which 
serves  to  convey  the  secretion  of  the  poison-gland  into  the 
wound  made  by  the  sting.  In  the  operation  of  stinging,  the 
median  piece  serves  as  a  sort  of ''  director  "  for  the  two  lances. 
However,  recent  investigations  into  the  development  of 
stings  and  ovipositors,'  e.  g.,  the  sting  of  the  Hive-bee,  and 
of  the  Wasp  and  the  ovipositor  of  an  Ichneumon-fly  (  CryptuB 
migrtxtor)^  show  that  while  the  median  grooved  piece  and  the 
two  sheath-pieces  arise  from  papillse  developed  upon  the 
sternal  surface  of  the  ninth  abdominal  somite  of  the  larva, 
the  lances  are  the  result  of  the  metamorphosis  of  papillae 
seated  on  the  sternal  surface  of  the  eighth  somite  ;  and  these 
papillse  are  so  similar  to  those  from  which  the  limbs  are  de* 
veloped,  that  it  becomes  (to  say  the  least)  probable  that  they 
represent  true  appendages  of  the  somites  to  which  they  are 
attached,  rather  than  mere  modifications  of  the  sclerites  of 
the  body-wall,  as  Lacaze-Duthiers  supposed  them  to  be.  In 
like  manner,  the  examination  of  the  development  of  the  ovi- 
positor of  Jjocusia  mridisHma  has  proved  that,  of  the  three 
pieces  of  which  each  half  of  it  is  composed,  two  are  developed 
from  the  sternum  of  the  ninth  and  one  from  that  of  the  eighth 
somite.     But  the  two  median  pieces  of  the  ninth  somite  do 

» Kraepelin,  "  Untersuchungen  fiber  den  Ban,  MechanismuB  mid  Entwicko- 
Inn^sgeBcnichte  des  Staohele  derbienenartigen  Thiere"  {ZeiUehrift  fitr  wist, 
Zoologie^  1873) ;  and  Dewitz,  *^  (Jeber  Ban  und  Entwickelung  des  Staohels  und 
der  Lofrescheide  "  (ZnUchtift  fur  foiu,  Zoologie^  1875).  S«^  also  the  observa- 
tions <»  Packard,  "  On  the  i>evelopment  and  Poaition  of  the  Hymenopteiu,*' 
186S. 
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not  unite  together  to  form  a  single  piece  grooved  below,  as 
in  the  hymenopterous  sting  or  ovipositor.  And  observations 
which  I  have  made  on  the  development  of  the  gonapophvses 
of  JBlatta  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  posterior  bifid 
pair  are  developed  from  the  ninth  and  the  anterior  curved 
pair  from  the  eighth  somite.  In  this  case  the  latter  will  be 
the  homologue  of  the  lances  of  the  Bee-sting. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  general  unity  of  plan  of  ovipositors  and  stings,  the 
view  of  Lacaze-Duthiers  must  be  modified.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  apparatuses  appertain  to  the  eighth  and 
ninth  somites,  and  not  to  the  ninth  alone ;  and  that  there  is 
much  reason  to  suspect  that  their  chief  constituent  parts  are 
modified  limbs. 

The  male  copulatory  organs  *  are  often  very  complicated, 
and  their  homologies  have  not  yet  been  fully  determined. 
Kraepelin  {L  c),  who  has  examined  the  development  of  these 
parts  in  the  Drone,  and  the  modifications  found  in  hermaphro- 
dite Bees,  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  developed 
from  the  eighth  and  ninth  somites  of  the  abdomen,  and  there- 
fore are  the  homologues  of  the  parts  of  the  sting  in  the  fe- 
male. In  the  male  Blatta^  however,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
male  copulatory  apparatus  belong^  to  a  more  posterior  somite 
than  that  upon  which  the  female  gonapophyses  are  developed. 

The  heart  usually  has  the  form  of  a  flattened  tube,  closed  at 
its  posterior  end,  but,  in  front,  continued  into  the  aorta,  which 
may  be  traced  as  far  as  the  cerebral  ganglia,  and  appears  to 
grive  off  no  branches.  The  sides  of  the  tube  present  slit-like 
openings  (o^^ta),  which  vary  in  number  from  two  to  nine  pairs ; 
and,  when  there  are  several  pairs,  each  pair  answers  to  a  so- 
mite of  the  abdomen.  The  margins  of  the  ostia  may  be  sim- 
ple, or  may  be  produced  inward  into  folds,  which  play  the  part 
of  valves.  Muscular  or  ligamentous  fibres  may  extend  from 
the  hypodermis  to  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  heart,  and  serve  to 
suspend  it  in  place. 

The  alary  muscles,  which  in  most  insects  are  fan-shaped, 
and  lie  in  pairs,  opposite  one  another,  on  each  side  of  the 
heart,  either  unite  in  the  middle  line,  or  are  inserted  into  a 
sort  of  fascia,  on  the  sternal  aspect  of  the  heart,  to  which 
organ  they  are  not  directly  attached. 

»  The  male  LibtUuUda  posBcss  a  pecoliar  eopulatoTT  apparatos  developed 
tipon  the  Btemum  of  the  second  abdominal  aomite.  The  genital  aperture  has 
the  ordinanr  poeition,  and  hence,  before  oopulatioo .  the  male  hasto  bend  the 
extremity  of  his  abdomen  upward  in  order  to  load  this  apparataa  with  aperma- 
toioa. 
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The  septum  between  the  pericardial  cavity  and  the  gen- 
eral cavity  of  the  abdomen  thus  formed  is  termed  bj  Graber  ^ 
the  pericardial  septum.  From  their  anatomical  relations, 
therefore,  the  alary  muscles  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
diastole  of  the  heart,  the  pulsations  of  which,  indeed,  go  on 
just  as  well  when  the  alary  muscles  are  cut  through.  Graber 
throws  out  the  very  probable  suggestion  that  the  contraction 
of  the  alary  muscles  causes  the  pericardial  septum  to  move 
toward  the  axis  of  the  body,  and,  by  thus  enlarging  the  cavity 
of  the  pericardium,  facilitates  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  ostia  of 
the  heart.  The  same  investigator  ascribes  a  special  respira- 
tory function  to  the  abundant  trachese  which  are  distributed 
to  the  walls  of  the  pericardium,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  must 
tend  to  facilitate  the  aeration  of  the  returning  blood. 

In  many  insects,  a  septum,  provided  with  transverse  mus- 
cles, overlies  the  abdominal  nerve-cord  and  separates  a  ven- 
tral blood  sinus,  in  which  the  cord  lies,  from  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  sinus  is  open  in  front,  and,  as  the  muscles  of  the 
septum  contract  rhythmically  from  before  backward,  they 
tend  to  drive  the  blood  which  enters  it  to  the  posterior  end 
of  the  body. 

In  the  respiratory  system  of  insects  the  number  of  stig> 
mata  is  observed  to  vary  from  one  to  ten  pairs.  As  a  rule, 
none  are  found  in  the  head,'  or  between  the  head  and  the 
first  thoracic  somite,  and  they  are  usually  absent  from  the 
terminal  somites  of  the  abdomen.  A  very  common  number 
is  nine  pairs;  the  first  being  situated  between  the  mesothorax 
and  the  metathorax,  and  the  rest  between  the  following  somites. 
Only  two  pairs  of  stigmata  are  found  in  the  lAhellididcB  and 
JEphemeridciB^  and  they  are  seated  upon  the  thorax.  In  Nepa 
and  Manatra  there  is  only  one  pair  of  abdominal  stigmata, 
in  addition  to  those  in  the  thorax,  and  in  the  larvas  of  TipU' 
lidoB  and  of  BydrophUuB  the  stigmata  are  reduced  to  one 
terminal  abdominal  pair.  The  stigmatic  openings  are  usually 
situated  upon  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  but  in  some  Coleoptera 
(e.  g.,  Dytiacus)  they  are  dorsal,  and  in  many  Hemiptera  they 
are  situated  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  that  region  of  the  body. 
Either  the  lips  of  the  stigmatic  aperture  itself,  or  the  walls 
of  the  tracheal  trunk  which  arises  from  it,  are  so  disposed  as 

»  "  Ueber  den  propulsationischen  Apparat  der  Inseoten "  {ZeUsehriftf^ 
Witt.  Zoologitf  1878),  and  **  Ueber  den  piUBirenden  BauchBinos  der  Inseoten  *' 
{ibid.,  187$). 

*  blr  John  Lnbbook  found  the  two  Bpiraoles  of  SmjftUhurut  to  be  sltaated 
on  the  ander  tide  of  the  head,  immediately  below  the  antennft. 
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to  constitute  an  occlusor  apparatus,  provided  with  a  muscle, 
by  the  contraction  of  which  communication  with  the  external 
air  can  be  cut  ofiP.  This  occlusor  apparatus,  long-  ago  de- 
scribed in  certain  insects  by  Strauss-Durckheim,  Newport, 
Burmeister,  Siebold,  and  others,  has  recently  been  specially 
investigated  by  Landois  and  Thclen,^  who  describe  it  as 
usually  consisting  of  four  essential  parts:  the  bow  (Ver> 
schlussbUgel),  the  lip  (Verschlussband),  the  lever  (Verschluss- 
hebel),  and  the  muscle.  The  bow  is  a  thickening  of  one-half 
of  the  circumference  of  the  chitinous  lining.  The  lip  is  formed 
by  the  other  half  of  the  circumference,  and  the  lever  is  a 
chitinous  process  connected  with  one  end  of  the  bow,  or  with 
the  lip.  When  the  lever  is  single,  the  muscle  which  is  at- 
tached to  it  passes  over  the  lip  and  is  inserted  into  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  bow.  When  it  contracts,  it  therefore  presses 
the  lip  against  the  bow.  When  two  levers  are  present,  they 
are  al^tached  to  opposite  ends  of  the  lip  and  bow,  and  the 
muscle  extends  between  their  extremities.  The  effect  of  its 
contraction  is  to  thrust  the  firee  edge  of  the  lip  against  the 
bow. 

The  tracheal  trunk  which  arises  from  a  stigma  may  ramify 
without  communicating  with  the  rest ;  but,  usually,  the  trachesB 
which  proceed  from  each  stigma  enter  into  more  or  less  exten- 
sive anastomoses.  Very  commonly  the  main  trunks  of  each 
side  give  off  wide  anastomotic  branches,  which  unite  and  form 
a  longitudinal  trunk  on  each  side  of  the  body,  while  transverse 
trunks  often  connect  the  main  trachese  of  opposite  sides. 

In  many  insects,  especially  those  which  possess  great 
powers  of  flight,  more  or  fewer  of  the  tracheas  become  dilated 
into  sacs,  in  which  the  spiral  marking  of  the  chitinous  lining 
is  interrupted  or  disappears.  In  Bees  and  Flies,  a  vast  air-sac 
is  thus  developed,  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  from  the 
longitudinal  anastomotic  trunk. 

The  aquatic  larvse  of  many  Orthoptera  {EpJiemeridoBy 
Agrion^  Calopteryx)  and  Ifeuroptera,  and  of  some  Diptera^ 
XfepidopCeray  and  Coleoptera^  though  provided  with  a  fully- 
developed  tracheal  system,  possess  no  stigmata.  The  somites 
of  the  abdomen  or  of  the  thorax  are,  however,  provided  with 
delicate  foliaceous  or  filamentous  processes,  into  which 
branches  of  the  tracheae  enter  and  ramify.  The  air  contained 
in  these  tracheas  is  therefore  separated  i^m  that  dissolved  in 

>'^Der  StiffmenTersoMoM  bei  den  loBeoten."     {ZdUchrift  fOir  wimm- 
•AtfOMU  ZoologU,  1867.) 
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the  water  only  by  a  very  thin  layer  of  integumentary  tissue, 
and  an  exchange  of  gaseous  constituents  between  the  two 
readily  takes  place.  These  are  often  called  branchice^  but 
they  are  obviously  of  a  totally  different  nature  from  true 
branchiae.  The  larvse  of  some  Dragon-flies  {LiheUula  and 
^schna)  present  yet  another  form  of  respiratory  organ.  Al- 
though they  possess  a  pair  of  thoracic  stigmata,  these  appear 
to  have  little  or  no  functional  importance,  but  respiration  is 
effected  by  pumping  water  into  and  out  of  the  rectum.  The 
walls  of'  the  latter  are  produced  into  six  double  series  of 
lamellae,  in  the  interior  of  which  tracheae  are  abundantly  dis- 
tributed, and  which  play  the  same  part  as  the  tracheal  bran- 
chiae just  mentioned.  These  rectal  respiratory  organs,  in 
fact,  appear  to  be  a  complicated  form  of  the  so-called  '^  rectal 
glands,"  which  are  so  generally  met  with  in  insects. 

The  chief  agent  of  the  movements  of  expiration  and  in- 
spiration in  insects  is  the  abdomen,  the  capacity  of  which 
may  be  diminished  by  the  approximation  of  its  terga  and 
sterna,  and  the  shortening  of  its  length  by  the  retraction  of 
its  posterior  into  its  anterior  somites  ;  while  it  may  be  en«^ 
larged  by  movements  in  the  opposite  directions.  When  the 
cavity  is  enlarged,  air  rushes  in  at  the  stigmata,  and  when  it 
is  diminished,  if  the  stigmata  are  open,  expiration  occurs ; 
but,  if  the  stigmata  are  shut,  the  effect  of  the  expiratory  act 
must  be  to  drive  the  air  into  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the 
tracheae.  The  movements  of  inspiration  and  expiration  vary 
in  rapidity  with  the  condition  of  the  insect.  In  the  Bee, 
Newport  observed  that  in  the  state  of  rest  they  were  as  few 
as  forty,  but  that  they  rose  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  with 
muscular  exertion. 

The  air-sacs  doubtless  assist  flight  by  the  diminution  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  insect,  which  follows  upon  their 
distention. 

The  sounds  produced  by  insects  *  are,  in  a  great  propor- 
tion of  cases,  effected  by  the  friction  of  hard  parts  of  the  in- 
tegument one  against  the  other.  Thus  the  Grasshopper  rubs 
the  femur  of  the  hind  leg  against  a  ridge  on  the  anterior 
wing,  and  the  chirp  of  the  Crickets  and  Locusts  is  produced 
by  the  friction  of  the  elytra.  The  parts  which  thus  rub  to- 
gether are  provided  with  serrations  and  ridges,  which  have  a 
constant  and  characteristic  disposition.    The  longicom  Bee- 

^  5m  Londois,  "  Die  Ton-  und  SUmm-Appantto  der  Infieoten."    {ZdUehrift 
fiar  win.  Zocioffie,  1867.) 
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ties  produce  a  sound  by  the  friction  of  the  tergum  of  the  pro- 
thorax  upon  a  process  of  that  of  the  mesotborax,  and  the 
Dung-beetles  by  rubbing  the  coxse  of  the  hind-legs  against 
the  hinder  edge  of  the  third  abdominal  sternum.  Further, 
sounds  are  necessarily  produced  by  the  extremely  rapid  vibra- 
tion of  the  wings,  which  characterizes  the  flight  of  many  in- 
sects. Landois,  however,  found  that  the  thorax  of  a  Slue- 
bofctle  fly  continued  to  buzz  after  the  separation  of  the  head, 
the  wings,  the  legs,  and  the  abdomen.  The  separation  of  the 
halteres  weakened  the  sound  but  slightly.  The  acoustic  ap- 
paratus, in  fact,  lies  in  the  inunediate  neighborhood  of  the 
thoracic  stigmata.  The  main  trunk  of  the  tracheae  dilates 
into  a  hemispherical  sac,  which  opens  externally  by  the  stig- 
matio  orifice.  The  sac  presents  a  hooplike  thickening,  to 
which  are  attached  free  chitinous  folds  or  processes,  and  it  is 
to  ^  the  vibration  of  these  that  Landois  ascribes  the  sound. 
The  vocal  organ  of  the  Fly  would  thus  appear  to  be  a  modi- 
fication of  the  occlusor  apparatus  of  the  stigmata,  just  as  the 
organ  of  voice  of  mammals  is  a  modification  of  the  occlusor 
apparatus  of  their  respiratory  opening. 

In  the  CicadoB  the  vocal  organs  are,  according  to  Lan- 
dois, the  posterior  thoracic  stigmata.  These  open  into  cham- 
bers, in  the  walls  of  which  tense  membranes  are  so  disposed 
as  to  intensify  the  sound  by  their  resonance. 

As  in  the  Grtistacea^  so  in  insects,  the  central  nervous 
system  varies  very  much  in  the  extent  to  which  its  compo- 
nent ganglia  are  united  together.  In  most  Orthoptera  and 
Neuroptera  and  in  many  Cohoptera^  the  thoracic  and  abdom- 
inal ganglia  remain  distinct,  and  are  united .  by  double  com- 
missures as  in  Blatta.  In  the  Lepidoptera^  the  thoracic  gan- 
glia have  coalesced  into  two  masses,  united  by  double  com- 
missures ;  while  in  the  abdomen  there  are  five  ganglia,  with 
single  or  partially  separated  commissural  cords.  The  concen- 
tration goes  furthest  in  some  Diptera  and  in  the  Str^iptera^ 
in  which  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  ganglia  are  fused  into  a 
common  mass. 

A  system  of  stomato-gastric  nerves,  similar  in  its  general 
arrangement  to  that  of  JSlatta^  is  very  generally  present. 

A  special  system  of  nerves,  termed  respircUary  or  trans- 
veraey  is  found  in  very  many  insects,  both  in  the  larval  and  in 
the  perfect  condition.  The  principal  nerves  of  this  system 
are  arranged  in  pairs  on  the  sternal  aspect  of  the  body,  and 
their  outer  extremities  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  or- 
dinary peripheral  nerves,  and  are  distributed  to  the  muscles 
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of  the  stigmata.  Their  inner  ends  unite  into  a  plexus,  which 
lies  over  the  interval  between  two  of  the  ganglia  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  cord,  and  they  are  connected  by  longitudinal 
cords  with  one  another,  and  with  these  ganglia. 

In  insects,  as  in  other  arthropods,  the  branches  of  the 
nerves  which  are  distributed  to  the  inteffxunent,  and  especially 
those  which  pass  to  the  bases  of  the  larger  or  smaller  set® 
with  which  the  integument  is  provided,  frequently  end  in 
minute  ganglia.  Hensen  has  shown  that  in  the  Crustacea 
similar  setse  in  all  probability  have  an  auditory  function  ;  and 
Leydig,  Hicks,  Lesp^,  Landois,  and  others,  have  ascribed 
functions  of  special  sensation  to  these  structures  in  insects. 
But  whether  these  setae,  on  the  antennae  or  elsewhere,  sub- 
serve either  hearing  or  smell,  is  still  very  doubtful ;  and  the 
only  organs  which  can  safely  be  regarded  as  auditory  in  in- 
sects are  those  which  occur  in  Grasshoppers  (Acridid(;p\ 
Crickets  {Achetidce)^  and  Locusts  {LocftstidcB)^  and  which 
were  first  accurately  described  by  Von  Siebold.^  Recently, 
they  have  been  studied  by  Leydig,  Hensen,  Ranke,'  and  Os- 
car Schmidt,'  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  much  obscurity 
still  hangs  over  their  minute  structure. 

In  the  AcrididcBy  the  chitinous  cuticula  of  the  metathorax 
presents  on  each  side,  above  the  articulation  of  the  last  pair 
of  legs,  a  thin  tympaniform  membranous  space  surrounded 
by  a  raised  rim.  On  its  inner  face,  the  cuticular  layer  of  the 
tympaniform  membrane  is  produced  into  two  processes,  one 
of  which  is  a  slender  stem  ending  in  a  hollow  triangular  dila- 
tation. A  large  tracheal  vesicle  lies  over  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane, and  between  its  wall  and  the  latter,  a  nerve  derived 
from  the  metathoracic  ganglion,  passes  to  the  region  occupied 
by  the  processes,  and  thiere  enlarges  into  a  ganglion,  the  outer 
face  of  which,  beset  with  numerous  glassy  rods  arranged  side 
by  side,  is  in  contact  with  the  tympaniform  membrane.  A 
nerve  arising  from  this  ganglion  passes  along  a  groove  to  the 
**  stem  "  and  ends  in  a  ganglion  in  its  dilatation.  From  this 
ganglion  certain  fine  filaments  proceed. 

In  the  AchetidcB  and  Locustidm  the  tibiie  of  the  fore-legs 
present  similar  tympaniform  membranes  which  are  easily  seen 
in  the  common  Cricket,  but,  in  other  forms,  become  hidden 

»  "  Arohiv  f&r  Naturffeschiobte,"  1864. 

'"Beitrfiffe  zu  der  Ijehre  Ton  den  Uebex^ngs-SinneBOiKanen."  (Zri^ 
Bohr^tfikr  fDtsa,  ZoohgU^  1875.) 

"Scnmidt,  **Die  GenOrox^ane  der  Heusobrecken."  ("Arobiv  ftlr  mikr. 
Anotomie,"  1875.) 
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bj  the  development  over  them  of  folds  of  the  cuticle  of  the 
adjacent  region  of  the  limb.  Tu'O  spacious  tracheal  sacs  oc- 
cupy the  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  tibia,  and  a  large 
nerve  ends  in  a  ganglion  in  the  remaining  space.  Upon  this 
ganglion  a  series  of  peculiar  short  rod-like  bodies  are  set. 

The  compound  eyes  of  insects  differ  only  in  detail  from 
those  of  the  Crustacea. 

In  the  ocelli^  or  so-called  simple  eyes,  a  sclerotic,  a  cornea, 
a  lens,  a  vitreous  humor,  and  a  choroid  coat,  have  been  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  whole  organ  has  been  compared  to  the 
vertebrate  eye.  But  the  '4ens  "  appears  to  be  always  a  mere 
thickening  of  the  cuticle  which  constitutes  the  cornea,  and 
the  so-called  ^Witreous  humor  "  is  partially  or  wholly  made  up 
of  crystalline  cones  analogous  to  those  which  are  found  in 
the  compound  eye.  In  this  respect  the  ocellus  of  the  insect 
resembles  the  simple  eye  in  Arachnida  and  Crvt8ta>cea} 

Many  insects,  as  the  Glow-worm  and  Lantern-flies,  are  re- 
markable for  their  power  of  emitting  li^ht. 

According  to  Schulze,'  the  males  of  J^mpyris  splendidula 
possess  two  photogenic  organs,  which  lie  on  the  sternal  aspects 
of  the  penultimate  and  antepenultimate  abdominal  somites. 
Each  is  a  thin,  whitish  plate,  one  face  of  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  transparent  chitinous  cuticula,  while  the  other  is  in 
relation  with  the  abdominal  nerve-cord  and  the  viscera.  The 
sternal  gives  out  much  more  light  than  the  tergal  face.  The 
photogenic  plate  is  distinguishable  into  two  layers,  one  occu- 
pying its  sternal  and  the  other  its  tergal  half.  The  former  is 
yellowish  and  transparent,  the  latter  white  and  opaque,  in 
consequence  of  the  multitude  of  strongly  refracting  granules' 
which  it  contains.  Trachero  and  nerves  enter  the  tergal  layer, 
and  for  the  most  part  traverse  it  to  terminate  in  the  sternal 
layer,  which  alone  is  luminous.  Each  layer  is  composed  of 
polygonal  nucleated  cells.  The  granules  are  doubly  refrac- 
tive, contain  uric  acid,  and  probably  consist  of  urate  of  ammo- 
nia (KcUiker).  Hence  the  cells  of  the  layer  which  contain 
them  are  termed  by  Schulze  the  "  urate  cells,"  while  he  calls 
the  others  the  "  parenchyma  cells."  The  branches  of  the 
tracheae  which  ramify  among  the  parenchyma  cells  end,  like 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  in  stellate  nucleated  cor- 

»Lovdijf,  "Das  A\igo  der  Gliederthiere,"  1864.  Landois,  "Daa  Baupen- 
aae:e  *'  {ZeUsehrift  fur  wisa,  ZoologU,  1866),  and  "  Zur  Entwickelungsgeschichte 
der  iaoeUiiten  Ao^en  Yon  TtneMt  moUior**  (iMi.,  1867). 

*  "  Zar  Eenntnisa  der  Louchtorgane  von  Lampyrit  tpUndidula,^^  Q*  Arcliiv 
ftr  mikr.  Anatomic,"  1865.)  8ee  alao  KoUiker,  ^' Wanbur»  Phys.  Med.  Ge- 
sellflohaft,"  1857.  ^  b       j 
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puscles,  one  process  of  the  corpuscle  passing  into  a  ramifica- 
tion of  the  trachea.  Schulze  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
other  processes  end  in  parenchyma  cells. 

The  nerves  of  the  photogenic  plates  are  derived  from  the 
last  abdominal  ganglion ;  they  branch  out  between  the  paren- 
chyma cells  into  finer  and  finer  branches,  which  eventually 
escape  observation. 

The  female  reproductive  organs  of  insects  consist  of  the 
ovarian  tubes,  or  ovarioles,  with  their  so-called  peritoneal  in- 
vestments, and  of  the  oviducts,  which  unite  into  a  vagina  ; 
while  a  spermatheca,  and,  generally,  accessory  glands  open 
into,  or  close  to,  the  vagina. 

The  ovarioles  may  be  few  or  very  numerous.  Each  con- 
sists of  an  external  structureless  membrana  propria^  within 
which  lies  a  solid  columnar  mass  composed  of  cells.  The  an- 
terior, usually  tapering,  end  of  this  ovarian  mass  is  composed 
of  protoplasmic  substance  in  which  nuclei  are  imbedded,  but 
in  which  the  contours  of  the  cells  which  they  indicate  are  not 
distinguishable.  Further  back,  some  of  these  nuclei  enlarge, 
become  surrounded  by  an  accumulation  of  protoplasm,  and 
constitute  the  primitive  ova.  Each  primitive  ovum  is  sepa- 
rated from  its  fellow  by  a  layer  of  nucleated  protoplasm 
which  thus  forms  a  capsule  around  it.  In  some  insects,  such 
as  JBlattOj  the  capsule  is  hardly  distinguishable  in  those  ova 
which  lie  between  the  smallest  and  those  of  middling  size, 
which  follow  the  former  in  order  from  before  backward.  But, 
in  the  larger  ova  which  succeed  these,  the  cells  of  the  ovicap- 
sule  rapidly  enlarge  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ovum,  and  constitute  a  very  well-marked  epithelial 
layer.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  for  some  time,  an  addi- 
tion is  made  to  the  vitellus  of  the  egg  by  these  epithelial 
cells,  and  that  they,  in  fact,  play  the  part  of  vitelligenous 
cells.  But  however  this  may  be,  before  long,  a  delicate  struct- 
ureless lamella  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  vitellus  and 
incloses  the  egg  as  a  vitelline  membrane.  The  epithelial 
cells  of  the  ovicapsule  next  secrete  from  their  surface  a  thicker, 
often  ornamented,  layer  of  chitinous  substance,  which  consti- 
tutes the  chorion,  and  the  egg  is  complete. 

The  ovarian  mass,  therefore,  as  Waldeyer  has  justly  pointed 
out,  corresponds  with  one  of  the  epithelial  tubes  of  the  ovary 
of  a  vertebrated  animal,  and  the  ovicapsules  answer  to  Graa- 
fian follicles. 

In  some  insects,  as  AphiSy  the^ indifferent  tissue  of  the  an- 
terior end  of  the  ovarioles  gives  rise  not  only  to  ova  and  ovi- 
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capsular  epithelium,  but  to  large  mtelltgenotis  cells.  These 
stay  in  the  dilated  anterior  chamber  of  the  ovarian  tube. 
But  each  ovum  is  originally  connected  by  continuity  of  sub- 
stance with  one  of  these  cells,  and  the  pedicle  of  connection 
may  be  traced  even  to  the  second  and  third  ovum.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  these  "  vitelligenous  cells,"  for  some 
time,  supply  material  to  the  growing  ova. 

In  most  insects,  similar  vitelligenous  cells  are  found ;  but 
they  are  situated  at  the  anterior  end  of  each  oyicapsule,  so 
that,  as  the  column  of  ovicapsules  lengthens  by  the  addition 
of  new  ovicapsules  to  its  anterior  end,  the  vitelligenous  cells 
are  interposed  between  every  two  ova.  The  vitelline  mem- 
brane and  the  chorion  first  invest  the  posterior  extremity  and 
the  sides  of  the  ovum  ;  and,  for  some  time,  leave  an  opening 
at  the  end  of  the  ovum  adjacent  to  the  vitelligenous  cells. 
This  opening  is  usually  only  partially  closed,  and  what  re- 
mains of  it  constitutes  the  aperture  or  apertures,  termed  the 
micropf/le,  through  which  the  spermatozoa  enter  when  the 
egg  is  fecundated.  The  vitelligenous  cells  usually  remain 
outside  the  ovum,  and  eventually  undergo  degeneration ;  but, 
in  many  Diptera^  they  become  inclosed  within  the  coats  of  the 
ovum  and  their  substance  is  merged  in  that  of  the  vitellus. 

Dr.  A.  Brandt  has  proposed  the  term  panoistic  for  ovaries 
of  the  first  mode,  and  meroistic  for  those  of  the  second  and 
third  modes  of  development  of  the  ova  here  described.  So 
far  as  is  at  present  known,  only  the  Ortkoptera  and  the  Puli- 
ddoB  possess  panoistic  ovaria. 

The  peritoneal  coat  of  the  ovarioles  is  a  cellular  struct- 
ure, containing  many  tracheae  and,  frequently,  muscular  fibres. 
It  is  usually  extended  beyond  the  anterior  end  of  each  ovari- 
ole  into  a  filamentous  process,  which,  after  uniting  with  those 
of  the  other  ovarioles  of  the  same  side,  is  continued  into  the 
pericardial  tissue.  At  its  opposite  extremity  it  passes  into 
the  walls  of  the  oviduct,  which  are  muscular  and  are  lined  by 
an  epithelium. 

The  development  of  the  ovaria  has  been  traced  in  Diptera 
and  Lepidoptera.  Each  ovary  is,  at  first,  a  rounded  mass  of 
indifferent  tissue,  from  which  a  filiform  prolongation  is  given 
off  backward  ;  this  has  not  been  traced  into  connection  with 
any  other  organ,  and  appears  to  terminate  by  a  free  end. 
The  mode  of  origin  of  this  rudimentary,  or  primary,  ovarium 
is  unknown,*but  the  first  step  toward  the  formation  of  the 
genital  organs  is  the  separation  of  the  peripheral  indifferent 
tissue  from  the  central  portion,  and  the  division  of  the  latter 
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into  as  many  elongated  solid  cellular  bodies  as  ovarioles  are 
to  be  formed.  The  peripheral  cells  become  the  peritoneal 
layer.  Each  cellular  rudiment  surrounds  itself  with  a  struct- 
ureless membrane,  and  then  elongates  into  an  ovariole,  some 
of  the  cells  filling  the  posterior  end  of  which  then  becomes 
differentiated  into  the  first  primary  ovum  and  its  capsule,  with 
or  without  vitelligenous  cells.  The  contents  of  each  ovariole 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  column  of  generative  cells, 
which  instead  of  burrowing  in  the  stroma  of  an  ovary,  and 
becoming  divided  into  ovisacs,  as  in  a  vertebrated  animal, 
ffrows  straight  backward,  and,  as  it  grows,  becomes  divided 
into  ovisacs,  of  which  the  oldest  and  most  advanced  is  the 
hindermost. 

Nothing  is  certainly  known  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
vagina  or  the  oviducts,  though  it  may  be  suspected  that  the 
posterior  prolongations  of  the  primary  ovaries  give  rise  to  the 
latter. 

The  development  of  the  testes  takes  place  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  ovaries,  but  the  contents  of  the  testic- 
ular tubes  become  converted  into  spermatozoa.  The  origin 
of  the  vasa  deferentia  is  unknown.^ 

In  most  insects,  the  vitellus  undergoes  partial  yelk-divis- 
ion. In  some  Podaridc^  however,  complete  division  has  been 
observed.  The  development  of  the  blastoderm  takes  place  in 
the  same  way  as  in  other  Arthropods,  and  the  cephalic  end  of 
the  embryo  terminates  in  two  procephalic  lobes.  In  many 
insects,  the  periphery  of  the  blastoderm,  external  to  the  lon- 
gitudinal thickening  which  g^ves  rise  to  the  sternal  region  of 
the  body,  and  which  may  be  termed  the  stemotl  hand  (^'  Keim- 
streif"  of  the  German  embryologists),  gives  off  a  lamina 
which  grows  inward  over  the  sternal  face  of  the  embryo, 
and  eventually  forms  a  complete  investment  thereto.  The 
lamina  may  be  formed  by  a  single  layer  of  cells,  or  it  may, 

>  The  account  flHiven  above  of  the  structure  of  the  ovarian  tubes  in  SLaUa 
and  Apfds  is  based  on  my  own  observations,  which  are  in  pretty  close  accord- 
anoe  with  those  of  A.  Brandt,  ^^  Ueber  die  EirOhren  der  MaHa  (I^Hplanda) 
orUntjlia"  ("  M6m.  de  PAoad.  St.-P^tersboar«,"  tome  xxi.,  1874).  The  liter- 
ature of  the  subject  is  somewhat  extensive.  Sf€  especially  Leydig,  *'  Der 
Eierstock  und  die  Samentasche  der  Insecten  "  ("  Nova  Acta,"  xxxiii.,  1867) ; 
Lubbock,  "  The  Ova  and  Pseudova  of  Insects  "  ("  Phil.  Trans.,"  1858) ;  Weis- 
mann,  **Die  nachembrvonale  Entwickolung  der  Musciden"  {Zeitsehrifi  fur 
wi$8.  ZooloffUy  xiv.) ;  iBessels,  **  Kntwickeiun^  der  SexualdrQsen  bei  den 
Lepidopteren"  {ZeUaehrip  fur  wUt.  Zodoaie^  1857);  and  Von  Siebold, 
*'^  Beitr^^  zur  Parthenogenesis  der  Arthropoaen,"  1871.  The  various  forma 
of  the  micropyle  and  the  structure  of  the  chorion  are  dealt  with  by  Leuokart, 
in  his  elaborate  memoir.  ^*  Ueber  die  Micropyle  und  den  feineren  Bau  der 
Sobalenhftut  bei  den  Insekteneiem  "  ("  Mcaier*8  Aiohiv,"  1855). 
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from  the.  first,  be  a  fold  of  the  blastoderm  and  thus  consist  of 
two  layers,  the  inner  of  which  is  continuous  with  the  sternal 
band,  and  the  outer  with  the  blastoderm  which  invests  the 
tergal  surface  of  the  vitellus.  In  the  latter  case,  it  becomes 
strictly  comparable  to  the  amnion  of  a  vertebrated  animal ; 
and,  when  the  folds  have  united  in  the  middle  line,  the  invest- 
ment in  question  is  distinguishable  into  an  outer  membrane, 
which  answers  to  the  lamina  serosay  and  an  inner,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  amnion  proper  of  the  vertebrate  embryo. 
In  some  oases,  the  vitelline  substance  fills  up  the  interval  be- 
tween the  lamina  serosa  and  the  amnion,  so  that  the  sternal 
band  and  the  latter  form  a  sac  plunged  into  the  interior  of 
the  yelk. 

The  development  of  a  more  or  less  complete  amniotic  in- 
vestment has  been  observed  in  Orthoptera  {Libellula\  Cole' 
optera,  Hemiptera^  ITymenopteray  Lepidoptera^  and  Dip- 
teray  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  universal. 

Agamogenesis  is  of  frequent  occurrence  among  insects, 
and  occurs  under  two  extreme  forms ;  in  the  one,  the  parent 
is  a  perfect  female,  while  the  germs  have  all  the  morpho- 
logical characters  of  eggs,  and  to  this  the  term  parthenogene- 
sis ought  to  be  restricted.'  In  the  other  the  parent  has  in- 
complete female  genitalia,  and  the  germs  have  not  the  ordi- 
nary characters  of  insect  eggs. 

In  Coccus  {Lecanium)  hesperidum^  in  Chermes  abietis 
and  pinif  no  males  have  been  observed;  but  the  perfect 
females  produce  ova,  out  of  which  only  females  proceed.  It 
is  probable  that  many  species  of  gall  insects  (  Cynips)  are  in 
the  same  predicament. 

The  unimpregnated,  apterous,  caterpillar-like  females  of 
the  Lepidopterous  genera  Psyche  and  Solenobia  lay  eggs 
out  of  which  only  females  issue.  The  males  occur  but  rarely 
and  locally,  and,  from  the  impregnated  eggs,  males  and 
females  issue  in  about  equal  numbers. 

Leuckart  discovered  that  the  ovaries  of  so-called  neuters 
among  wasps,  hornets,  humble-bees,  and  ants,  often  contain 
more  or  less  well-developed  eggs,  and  that  in  the  wasps  and 
humble-bees  such  eggs  are  laid  and  develop  young,  the  sex 
of  which  was  not  ascertained.  Von  Siebold  has  observed  that 
the  neuters  of  Polistes  gaUica  are  distinguished  from  the  per- 

1  Tbe  excellent  "  BeitrS(<e  zar  Psrthenogeneaia  "  (ISTl)  of  Von  Siebold  is 
my  chief  Authority  for  the  ttatemente  in  the  text  respeotiDg  Agamogenesis  in 
InseotB. 
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feet  fertilizable  female,  by  little  more  than  their  smaller  size, 
and  that  they  possess  completely  developed  female  organs* 
These  neuters,  or  rather,  small  females,  laid  eggs  which  de- 
veloped, and  gave  rise  only  to  male  PolUtes.  The  unim- 
pregnated  females  of  a  Saw-fly,  Nematus  ventricosua  (the 
larvae  of  which  are  known  as  gooseberry  caterpillars),  regu- 
larly lay  eggs,  which  develop  and  produce  male  oflfspring. 

The  terms  arrenotokaus  and  thelytokous  have  been  pro- 
posed by  Leuckart  and  Von  Siebold  to  denote  those  par- 
thenogenetic  females  which  produce  male  and  female  young 
respectively. 

In  the  case  of  the  Hive-bee,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  queen  either  impregnates,  or  does  not  impregnate,  the 
eggs  when  they  are  laid.  The  spermatheca,  in  which  the 
spermatic  fluid,  introduced  by  the  single  act  of  copulation 
which  takes  place,  is  contained,  contracts  as  the  eggs  pass 
along  the  vagina,  in  the  former  case,  and  remains  passive  in 
the  latter.  The  unimpregnated  eggs  give  rise  to  males  or 
drones;  the  impregnated  eggs  to  females,  which  become 
neuters  with  imperfect  reproductive  organs,  or  queens,  with 
perfect  organs,  according  to  the  nutriment  which  they  re- 
ceive. 

In  the  Aphides^  ova  deposited  by  the  impregnated  females 
in  the  autumn  are  hatched  in  the  spring,  and  give  rise  to 
forms  which  are  very  generally  wingless;  and  bring  forth 
living  young.  These  may  be  either  winged  or  wingless,  and 
are  also  viviparous.  The  number  of  successive  viviparous 
broods  thus  produced  has  no  certain  limit,  but,  so  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  goes,  is  controlled  only  by  temperature, 
and  by  the  supply  of  food.  Aphides  kept  in  a  warm  room 
and  well  supplied  with  nourishment  have  continued  to  propa- 
gate viviparously  for  four  years. 

On  the  setting  in.  of  cold  weather,  or,  apparently,  on  the 
fiftilure  of  nourishment  alone,  in  some  cases,  males  and  females 
are  produced  by  the  viviparous  forms.  The  males  may  pos- 
sess wings,  or  may  be  devoid  of  them.  The  females  appear 
invariably  to  be  apterous.  Copulation  takes  place  and  the 
eggs  are  laid. 

Sometimes  viviparous  forms  coexist  with  the  male  or  fe- 
male forms,  and  some  viviparous  Aphides  are  known  to  hi* 
bemate.^ 

1  Huxley,  **  On  the  Agamio  Eepiodiietioii  and  Morphology  of  ApUs.'* 
("LinnSMnTranMctionB*'  1867.) 

The  pftpen  of  M.  Balbiani  (**  Ann.  dea  Soienoea  Natvellea,'*  1869, 1870,  and 
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The  viviparous  forma  differ  essentially  from  the  oviparous 
forms  in  the  structure  of  their  reproductive  organs.  They  pos- 
sess neither  spermathecas  nor  collcterial  glands,  both  of  which, 
as  Von  Siebold  first  demonstrated,  are  present  in  the  females. 
The  young  are  developed  within  organs  which  resemble  the 
ovarioles  of  the  true  females  in  their  disposition  and  may  be 
termed  pseudovaries.  The  terminal  or  anterior  chamber  of 
each  pseudovarian  tube  is  lined  by  an  epithelium,  which  in- 
closes a  number  of  nucleated  cells.  One  of  the  hindermost 
of  these  cells  enlarges  and  becomes  detached  from  the  rest  as 
a  pseudovum.  It  then  divides  and  gives  rise  to  a  cellular 
mass,  distinguishable  into  a  peripheral  layer  of  clear  cells  and 
a  central  more  granular  substance,  which  becomes  surrounded 
by  a  structureless  cuticula.  It  is  this  cellular  mass  which 
gradually  becomes  fashioned  into  the  body  of  a  larval  Aphis. 
A  portion  of  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  pseudovarium,  and  the  development  of  new 
pseudova  commences  before  the  young  leaves  the  body  of  its 
parent.  It  is  obvious  that  this  operation  is  comparable  to  a 
kind  of  budding.  If  the  pseudovum  remained  adherent  to  the 
parental  body,  the  analogy  would  be  complete.* 

The  a^amo^enetic  multiplication  of  Cecidomj/ia'l&TvsQ  is 
an  essentially  similar  process.  Professor  Nicolas  Wagner,  of 
Kasan,'  discovered  that  the  larvae  of  a  Dipterous  insect  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Ceeidomyia^  or  to  a  closely-allied  form 
{Miaator)^  multiply  agamogenetioally  in  the  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring.  In  summer,  the  final  terms  of  the  successive 
broods  of  grubs  thus  produced  are  metamorphosed  into 
males  and  females,  which  copulate  and  lay  eggs.  From  these, 
larvao  which  exhibit  the  same  phenomena,  emerge.  In  this 
case,  the  young  are  all  developed  from  germs  which  are  found 
lying  loose  in  the  perivisceral  cavity  of  the  parent,  the  body 
of  which  they  destroy  and  burst  in  order  to  become  free. 

1873)  should  be  oonsulted,  not  only  on  account  of  their  richness  in  details,  but 
for  the  peculiar  views  which  the  author  entertains  respeotimr  the  nature  of 
the  reproductive  process  in  the  Aphidea.  ^ 

aJ^?'S?v^1^®''  ?'»«>'8tock  und  die  Samentasche  der  Insecten,"  "Nova 
Acta,"  1867)  affirms  that,  in  November,  he  has  met  with  Aphidw  in  which,  in 
the  same  animal,  some  of  the  ovarian  tubes  contain  fullv-formed  ova,  and  others 
pseudova,  undergoiM  their  ordinary  method  of  development.  Unfortunately 
no  information  IS  afforded  as  to  whether  these  aphides  possessed  a  spermi 
tneca,  and  showed  evidence  of  impregnation  or  not.  The  occurrence  of  acra- 
mogeiMsia  alongside  of  sexual  propagation  ia  in  itself  nothing  unprecedented, 

•  K.  K.  ron  BMr,  "  B«riolit"    («  BuUetin  Acad.  St-PitewboniK,"  1888.) 

17 
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Leuckart,  Metschnikoff,  and  Ganin/  have  shown  that  these 
germs  are  detached  from  the  pseudovarium,  which  occupies 
the  place  of  the  rudimentary  ovarium  ordinarily  found  in  larvsB  ; 
and  that  each  represents  the  egg-chamber  of  an  ordinary  in- 
sect ovariole  with  its  epithelial  capsule,  ovum,  and  vitelligenous 
cells. 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  growth  of  an  insect,  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  egg  until  it  attains  the  adult  condition,  every 
marked  change  in  the  outward  form  of  the  body,  or  of  its  ap- 
pendages, is  accompanied  by  a  shedding  of  the  cuticula.  In 
some  cases  the  modification  effected  at  each  ecdysis  is  very 
slight,  and  the  moultings  of  the  cuticle  are  numerous,  amount- 
ing in  a  species  of  Day-fly  (  ChloBan)^  described  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  to  as  many  as  twenty.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  the 
structure  of  the  adult  is  gradually  substituted  for  that  of  the 
larva,  and  the  organs  of  the  larva,  for  the  most  part,  pass  into 
those  of  the  adult. 

The  like  holds  good  of  some  insects  which  undergo  meta- 
morphosis, that  is  to  say,  in  which  a  quiescent  pupal  condi- 
tion is  interposed  between  the  active  larval  and  the  active 
imaginal  states.  Herold  and  Newport  have  described  at 
length  the  series  of  changes  by  which  the  elongated  gangli- 
onic chain  of  the  Lepidopterous  caterpillar  is  converted  into 
the  much  more  highly  concentrated  nervous  system  of  the 
Butterfly  ;  and  Weismann  has  shown  by  what  gradual  steps 
the  apodal  Corc^Ara-larva  acquires  the  character  of  the  Dip- 
terous imago.  But,  in  the  Flesh-flies  (Mfisca)^  and  probably 
in  many  other  members  of  the  division  of  the  Diptera  to 
which  they  belong,  the  apodal  maggot,  when  it  leaves  the 
cgg>  carries  in  the  interior  of  its  bodv  certain  regularly  ar- 
ranged discoidal  masses  of  indifferent  tissue,  which  are  termed 
imaginal  disks.*  Of  these,  twelve  are  situated  in  the  thora- 
cic region,  two  on  each  side  of  each  thoracic  segment,  while 
two  others  lie  in  front  of  the  pro-thoracic  disks.  These  imagi- 
nal disks  undergo  little  or  no  change  until  the  larva  incloses 
itself  in  its  hardened  last-shed  cuticle,  and  becomes  a  pupa. 
But  they  then  rapidly  enlarge  ;  each  of  the  sternal  thoracic 
disks  gives  rise  to  a  leg  and  to  its  half  of  the  sternal  region  of 

'Leuckart  "Die  imgeschlechtliobe  Vermehnmg  der  Cecidomyienlarven" 
(GoUinper  NaehricUm^  1866) :  K.  von  Baer.  "  Ueber  Prof.  Nio.  W«fner»B  Ent- 
deckun^,''  etc  ("  Mdlangea  biolo^tques  tires  da  Bidletin  de  I'Aoad.  Imp.  des 
Scienoes  de  St-P^tersbourp,"  1865). 

*  See  the  remarkable  memoir  of  Weismann,  "  Die  naohembryonale  £nt- 
wiokelung  der  Mnaclden." 
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the  thorax,  while  the  tergal  disks  develop  into  the  tergul 
halves  of  the  correBpondiug  somites,  with  their  appendages, 
the  wings  aad  the  halterea.  The  anterior  pair  of  disks  origi- 
nate the  head  and  proboscis  of  tLe  Qy.  As  the  imaginal 
disks  develop,  the  preexisting  organs  contained  in  the  ^ead 
and  thorax  of  the  larva  undergo  complete  or  partial  resolu- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  the  abdomen  of  the  fly  is  produced 
by  the  continuous  modification  of  the  constituents  of  the  lar- 
val abdomen. 

As  in  the  Cnutacea,  ao  in  Iniecta,  the  parasitic  habit  is 


^wlj  born  tana  of 
MrJOTM  on  ■  hair  of  Andnma  Jt-tmniirana.  Jt.  Tcnami  >iiiia«  ot  tbe  tboni ; 
FtSVaMom™  ■  o.  nanaiblr*  ;  b.  li.bi.1  plsUw  ind  mootti ;  e,  toIm  ;],*.«,  th* 
tlieB  Ihoncle  legmenW  nnltod.    [Alter  Newport) 

accompanied  by  extreme  modification  of  form.  In  this  re- 
spect the  StrepHptera,  which  are  parasitic  upon  Bees,  present 
a  remarkable  history.  The  female  (Fig.  Ill)  has  the  fonn  of 
a  sac  with  a  short  neck,  and  never  leaves  the  body  of  the 
Hymenopteran  in  which  she  is  parasitic  The  males,  on  the 
contrary,  are  exceedingly  active  insects  provided  with  a  am- 
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gle  pair  of  wings,  which  are  attached  to  the  metathoraz, 
while  the  mesothorax  has  a  pair  of  twisted  appendages  in  the 
place  of  wings. 

The  larvae  of  both  males  and  females  when  they  leave  the 
egg  are  minute  active  hexapod  insects  (Fig.  Ill),  with  rudi- 
mentriry  manducatory  organs,  and  are  found  creeping  about 
between  and  on  the  hairs  with  which  the  abdomen  of  their 
host  is  provided.  In  this  condition  they  are  carried  into  the 
nests  of  the  bees,  and  they  attack  the  larvae  of  the  latter,  bor- 
ing their  way  through  tne  integument  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  the  grub.  Here  they  cast  their  cuticle  and  become 
changed  into  sluggish  apodal  grubs,  provided  with  a  mouth, 
with  rudimentary  jaws,  and  with  an  alimentary  sac,  but  de- 
void of  an  anus.  About  the  time  that  the  Hymenopterous 
larva  passes  into  its  imago  state,  the  Strepsipteral  larva 
thrusts  the  anterior  end  of  its  body  (the  so-called  cephalo- 
thorax)  between  two  of  the  abdominal  segments  of  the  bee, 
so  that  it  projects  externally.  The  male  becomes  a  pupa,  and 
eventually  makes  its  way  out  as  a  winged  insect.  The  fe- 
male, on  the  other  hand,  undergoes  little  change  of  outward 
form,  but  presents  an  opening,  which  plays  the  part  of  a 
vulva,  and  enables  the  male  to  effect  the  fecundation  of  the 
eggs.  These  are  developed  within  the  body  of  the  female, 
and  make  their  way  out  by  the  cleft  in  question.^ 

The  Ichneumon-flies  deposit  their  eggs  within  the  bodies 
of  the  larvae  of  other  insects,  and  the  grubs  thence  hatched 
devour  the  corpus  adiposum  of  their  host.  The  larvae  of 
some  of  these  parasites  {Platygastery  Teleaa)^  described  by 
Ganin,'  are  extraordinarily  unlike  other  insect  larvse,  and 
have  a  certain  resemblance  to  Copepoda, 

«  8€$  Von  Siebold  "  Ueber  Strepsipter^n  "  ("  Arohlv  fQr  NataTgesohichto," 
1843),  and  Newport,  "Natural  Historr,  etc.,  of  the  Oil-beetle,  if(f2d«"  ("Lina. 
Trans,"  1847).  /»        »  »  v 

3  ZtiUehrtft/ur  Zodlogie^  1869. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  POLYZOA,  THE  BBACHIOPODA,  AND  THE  MOLLUSCA. 

HowEYEB  diverse  in  outward  appearance  and  in  com- 
plexity of  organization  the  multitudinous  forms  of  animals 
which  have  been  described  in  the  preceding  four  chapters 
(Chap.  IV.  to  VII.)  may  be,  the  student  passes  from  one  to 
the  other,  by  easy  and  natural  gradations,  from  the  simple 
Turbellarian  at  the  bottom  to  the  most  highly  differentiated 
Arthropod  at  the  summit  of  the  series.  But  with  the  higher 
Crustaceay  Arachnida^  and  Insecta  the  scale  ends ;  from  none 
of  these  are  we  led  to  any  higher  form  of  animal  life. 

The  Cuttle-fish,  the  Whelk,  the  Snail,  and  the  other  in- 
numerable forms  of  animals  with  univalve,  bivalve,  and  mul- 
tivalve  sliells,  which  are  commonly  known  as  Molluaca^  are 
so  widely  different,  not  only  from  the  Arthropoda^  but  from 
all  the  higher  members  of  the  group  of  Worms  (Chap.  V.), 
that  any  connection  with  these  seems,  at  first,  to  be  wanting. 
The  segmentation  of  the  body,  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  fea- 
ture of  the  greater  number  of  the  members  of  the  series 
which  ends  with  the  Arthropods,  is  absent ;  limbs  are  want- 
ing ;  instead  of  the  equality  of  the  neural  and  haemal  faces 
of  the  bilaterally  symmetrical  body,  and  the  consequent 
remoteness  of  the  oral  and  anal  apertures,  which  is  usual 
among  the  Arthropods  and  Worms,  these  two  faces  are  usual- 
ly unequal.  The  hsemal  face  is  often  produced  into  a  longer 
or  shorter  cone  ;  the  anus  is,  as  a  rule,  approximated  to  the 
mouth  ;  and,  very  often,  the  hsemal  face  of  the  body  is  asym- 
metrical. 

The  higher  MoUusks,  in  fact,  form  the  final  term  of  a 
series  of  their  own,  which  commences  in  the  Polyzoa^  with 
animals  which  have  many  resemblances  to  the  JRotifera. 

The  Poltzoa  ob  Brtozoa. — In  outward  form  these  ani- 
mals bear  a  general  likeness  to  the  Sertularian  Hydrozoa^ 
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with  which  they  were  formerly  confounded  under  the  name 
of  "  Corallines. '  Like  the  Sertularians,  they  almost  always 
form  compound  aggregations,  produced  by  repeated  acts  of 
gemmation  from  the  primitively  single  embryo,  and  have  a 
hard  cuticular  exoskeleton,  which  remains  when  the  soft 
parts  decay.    The  compound  organism  thus  formed  is  termed 


Fio.  112.— A  portion  of  the  polyzoarinm  of  PtumateUa  repen»  (after  Allman).! 

a  Polyzoarium  (Fig.  112),  and  each  zooid  which  buds  from 
the  common  stock  is  a  Polypide,  The  outer,  chitinous  or 
calcified,  cuticular  exoskeleton  is  termed  the  ectocyst^  and,  as 
the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  polypide  is  contained  in,  or  can 
be  retracted  into,  the  hard  case  thus  formed,  it  is  commonly 
termed  a  "  celL" 

The  proper  ectoderm,  with  the  parietaliayer  of  the  meso* 
derm  which  lines  and  secretes  this  cell,  is  termed  the  endO' 
cyst  The  mouth  is  situated  on  a  disk,  termed  the  lophih 
phore^  at  the  free  end  of  the  polypide ;  and  the  margins  of 
the  lophophore  are  produced  into  a  number  of  richly  ciliated 
tentaciUa,  At  the  oral  aperture,  the  ectoderm  passes  into  the 
endodermal  lining  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  almost 
always  divided  into  three  portions,  a  long  and  wide  pharynx, 
a  spacious  stomach,  and  a  narrow  intestine.  The  latter  is  al- 
ways bent  up  nearly  parallel  with  the  pharynx,  and  termi- 
nates in  an  anus  situated  beside  the  mouth.  As  the  nervous 
ganglion  is  placed  between  the  mouth  and  the  anus,  the  flex- 
ure of  the  intestine  is  neural^*  and  the  hiemal  face  of  the 

»  "  Monointiph  of  the  Fresh-wtter  Polyzoa,"  1866. 

*  Id  dealing  with  the  morphological  relationa  of  the  parts  of  Mollnslcs,  it  is 
very  necessary  to  employ  a  terminology  whioh  shall  be  mdependent  of  the  or- 
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body  is  developed  greatlj  in  excess  of  the  Deural  face.  A 
vide  perivisceral  cavity  occupies  the  interval  between  the 
alimentary  canal  and  the  parietea  of  the  body,  and  sometimes 


Flo.  ili.~Ptumatdla  reprnt.^A  tingle  cell  mors  miei^lfled:  i 


ejK :  m,  calji  •■  tha  bue  or  t 
phon ;  i.  moalh ;  /.  gullaC  :  f 


IS  clllued  UnUcDlA  bi 
nfrrau  guglloo';  i,  sUtobW 


the  walla  of  this  cavity  are  ciliated.  Very  generally,  the 
gastric  division  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  connected  with 
the  parietes  of  the  body  bv  a  sort  of  ligament,  the  fitni- 
culus,  QT  gastro-parietcU  band.  Circular  and  longitudinal  mus- 
cular Sbres,  which  frequently  exhibit  distinct  transverse  stria- 
tions,  may  be  developed  in  Uie  body-wall ;  and  there  are  usual- 
ly special  muscles  for  the  retraction  of  the  lophophore  within 
the  cell,  and  others  for  the  closing  and  opening  of  the  oper- 
cular apparatus,  with  which  many  species  are  provided, 

dinaiT  pOsitioD  of  tlia  aniinHlB.  I  therefore  lem  tbat  face  of  the  body  on 
wMcbtbecblefnervoiuoeDtrea,  or  the  pedal  (^uiglia  (wh«a  Rnahire  aeporatelj 
diatiaguiehable),  are  placed,  ntwal,  and  the  oppoaile  AudmI. 
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The  siugle  oerrous  gaDglioii  Is  situated,  as  has  been 
stated,  between  the  oral  and  the  anal  apertures.  In  Seria- 
taria,  Scrupocellaria,  and  some  other  genera,  nervous  cords 
and  plexuses  connecting  the  ganglia  of  the  several  polypides, 
and  constituting  what  F.  MUller  terms  a  "colouial  nerFous 
system,"  have  been  described.  But  it  is  not  yet  certain  that 
these  cords  and  ple;tuBes  are  really  nerves.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  are  any  special  organs  of  sense,  unless  a  lobed  process 
— the  epUtoma — which  overhangs  the  mouth  in  many  fresh- 
water Polyioa,  be  of  this  nature.  The  ectoderm  of  that  regioa 
of  the  body  which  lies  immediately  beneath  the  tentacula  is 
always  soft  and  flexible  ;  and  when  the  lophopbore  is  re- 
tracted, becomes  invaginated,  so  as  to  form  a  sheath,  by  which 
the  tentacles  are  protected.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Ctenotto- 
mata*  this  sheath  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  ohitinous  fila- 
ments, which,  when  the  tentacles  are  retracted,  furnish  a  pro- 
tective outer  covering  to  them.  And,  sometimes,  as  in  the 
CheiloitomaCa,*  part  of  the  eotocyst  of  the  polype  cell  is  dis- 
posed in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  movable  lid,  which 


■  "  Arehiv  iQr  Anatomia,"  18«0. 

'Farra.  "OVuerVBlionson  thiiMinnteStracture  of  »omeol  the  Higher  Form* 
of  Polvpi"  ("Phil.  Tnini.,"I8S7\  Reichert,  "Veher  Zaoiolryon  pdlvmdai" 
("Abh.  d.  kOnial.  Akad.  der  WissenBchaftfln,"  Berlin,  1889). 

*  Busk,  "  CaWlogne  ot  the  Mu-lne  Poljio*  in  the  Bridih  Museum:  Chello- 
ilomots,"  1S6Z-'M.  ^for  this  jcroar  Niteche'a  recent  important  "Bsitrln  mr 
KenntnisB  der  BT7nEoeii "  (ZeilfArifl/ar  at—.  Zoomit,  1S6>-'71}. 

* "  Catalogue  of  Marine  VoYjioa^'  1S5S. 
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ahats  down  on  the  retracted  polypide.  This  opercw/«m  la 
placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  poljpide  to  that  on  which 
the  nerrous  ganglion  is  situated. 

In  many  genera,  the  cells  are  provided  with  flagelliform 
appendages— the  vibraeula  (Fig.  114).  These  ar?  usually 
articulated  with  short  dilated  processes  of  the  ectocyst  and 
execute  constant  lashing  movements.  In  others  bodies 
shaped  like  birds'  heads,  with  a  movable  mandible,  and  either 
seated  upon  slender  and  flexible  peduncles  or  sesBile  snap 
inoesaantly.  Sometimes  these  last,  which  are  termed  avtcu- 
larta  (Fig.  il6),  are  present  along  with  vibracula. 


Fia.  na,—Biimla  mkvtarla^k.  Fart  of  ttas  pol/iMriam  vlcirsd  from  tlie  uennl 
ftda.  tbowlngtha  tsnUclM  oripalTplds  protrndsd  from  Its  esll  U);  tbc  iDtutbia 
(I\  ■nd  Uia  rlnmteb  aod  gullet  (/> :  0.  ncnclor  mnidm ;  d.  d.  afkaliTl*.  One  o/ 
Uwve  li  holding  ■  mlnnlB  worm  which  It  tuu  Mli«d.  Id  froiit  of  IliLi  Ii  accn  an 
OTlalL 

B.  A  retncted  poljpide  wftbkn  iTlcnliilnin  (d),  TJewsd  from  tba  hamal  or  dora*) 

The  dilated  bases  of  the  vibracula  contain  muscles  by  the 
contraction  of  which  the  flagelliform  appendage  is  moved. 
Id  the  avioularia,  a  large  adductor  muscle,  which  takes  its 
origin  from  the  greater  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
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"  head,"  is  attached  hj  a  slender  tendon  to  the  "  mandible  ** 
on  the  one  side  of  the  hinge  line,  while  a  smaller  divaricator 
muscle  is  fixed  to  the  other  side.  The  mechanism  of  adduo* 
tion  and  diyarication  of  the  mandible  is  quite  similar  to  that 
bj  which  the  dorsal  valve  of  the  shell  of  an  articulated  Bra- 
ohiopod  is  moved  upon  the  ventral  valve. 

Male  and  female  reproductive  organs  are  usually  com- 
bined in  the  same  poljpide.  They  are  cellular  masses,  devel- 
oped in  the  funiculus,  or  in  the  parietes  of  the  body,  whence 
the  ova  or  spermatozoa  are  detached  into  the  perivisceral 
cavity.  They  sometimes  pass  thence,  and  undergo  the  first 
stages  of  their  development  in  dilatations  of  the  wall  of  the 
body,  termed  oviceUa, 

Multiplication  by  gemmation  occurs  throughout  the  group, 
but  the  buds  usually  remain  adherent  to  the  stock.  In  LoxO' 
soma  and  PediceUma^  however,  the  buds  become  detached. 

Some  'Polyzoa  multiply  agamogenetically  by  a  kind  of 
gemmule  developed  in  the  funiculus^  provided  with  a  pecul- 
iar shell,  and  termed  a  statoblasL 

With  these  general  characters,  the  Polyzoa  present  an 
interesting  series  of  modifications.  They  have  been  divided 
by  Nitsche  into  two  groups — the  Mitoprocta^  in  which  the 
anus  lies  within  the  circle  of  tentacles  ;  and  the  Ectoprocta^ 
in  which  it  lies  outside  this  circle.  In  the  former  division, 
the  genus  Loxosoma^  which  attaches  itself  to  Sertularians 
and  to  other  Polyzoa^  is  particularly  noteworthy.  It  is  a 
small  stalked  animal,  and  the  superior  wider  end  of  the  body 
is  an  obliquely  truncated  disk,  the  margins  of  which  are  elon- 
gated into  ten  ciliated  processes.  The  mouth  is  a  trans- 
versely elongated,  slit-like  aperture  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
tentacular  curclet.  A  long  oesophagus  connects  this  with  a 
globular  C8Bcal  gastric  sac.  From  the  midst  of  the  disk,  a 
conical  prominence,  the  summit  of  which  bears  the  anus,  is 
situated.  The  sexes  are  united,  the  ovaries  and  testes  being 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  stomach,  and  the  spermatozoa 
pass  directly  into  the  ovaries.  No  nervous  system  has  yet 
been  made  out  in  Loxosoma,  The  animal  is  fixed  by  the 
truncated  extremity  of  its  narrow  stalk-like  end ;  and  this 
stalk  contains  a  gland,  the  duct  of  which  opens  in  the  centre 
of  the  face  of  attachment. 

liCKCoaoma  appears  to  multiply  by  budding,  but  the  ap- 

>  Kowalewsky.  "  Beitrftffe  zur  Anatomie  und  Entwickelungs^esohichte  des 
LoxoBoma  neapolitanum  "  ('*M^m.  de  PAoad.  de  8t.-P^tenboiiig,"  1896).  Os- 
oar  Schmidt  *^I)ie  Gattung  Loxo&oma'*  ('^Arohiv  tOr  mikr.  Anatomie,"  1875). 
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parent  buds  are  realljr  one  of  two  kinds  of  embryos  devel- 
oped from  the  impregnated  ova.  The  other  kind  of  embryo 
becomes  a  gastrula,  with  a  large  post-oral  ciliated  disk,  like 
a  mesotrochal  annelid  larva,  and  its  ultimate  fate  has  not  yet 
been  traced. 

The  Ectoproda  are  divided  into  the  OymnoUBmatay  which 
have  a  circular  lophophore,  and  no  epistoma ;  and  the  PhylaC' 
toUjBfnatay^  which  possess  an  epistoma,  and  usually  have  the 
lophophore  prolonged  into  two  lobes,  so  as  to  be  horseshoe- 
shaped  ;  whence  the  term  hippocrepian  applied  to  such  Po^ 
Iffzoa. 

Among  the  QymnoloBmata  are  distinguished  :  the  Cycl<h 
stonicUaj  in  which  the  opening  of  the  cell  is  round  and  has  no 
opercular  structures  ;  the  Ctenostamata  {aupra)^  and  the 
CheihstomcOa  {supra). 

All  the  PhylactokBmcUa  are  inhabitants  of  fresh  water ; 
while  all  the  GymnclcBmata^  except  PaludiceUa^  are  marine. 

The  polyzoarium  of  Cristatella  is  free  and  creeps  about  as 
a  whole ;  and  that  of  Lunulitea  is  free,  at  any  rate  in  the 
adult  condition. 

In  the  fresh-water  Polyzoa^  the  impregnated  ovum  gives 
rise  to  a  saccular  planuliform  embiyo,  which  is  covered  external- 
ly with  cilia.  From  one  end  of  this  cystidy  one  or  more  poly- 
pides  are  developed  from  thickenings  of  the  wall  of  the  sac. 

In  the  GymnolaBmatous  genera  Bugula^  ScrupoceUaria,  and 
BieeUarta^  the  embryo  is  ciliated,  and  provided  with  a  mouth 
and  with  eye-spots.  After  swimming  about  for  some  time,  it 
loses  its  cilia,  fixes  itself,  acquires  a  chitinous  outer  coat,  and 
becomes  a  mere  sac  or  cystid,  in  which  a  polypide  is  developed 
by  gemmation,  and  gives  rise  to  the  first  cell  of  the  polyzoa- 
rium. 

Schneider*  has  shown  that  the  anomalous  Cyphonautes^ 
which  he  considers  to  resemble  Actinotroekaj  and  which  is 
inclosed  in  a  bivalve  shell,  is  the  larva  of  Membranipora  pi' 
ioscL  It  is  provided  with  an  intestine,  and  with  largely  de- 
veloped ciliated  motor  bands.  But  when  it  attaches  itself,  all 
these  organs  disappear,  and  the  larva  passes  into  the  condi- 
tion of  a  cystid,  from  which  a  polypide  is  developed,  as  in  the 
foregoing  cases. 

>  5«  BumortieT  and  Van  Beneden,  •*  Histoire  Natnrelle  d.  Polypes  compo- 
8^08  d'eau  douce  *'  (**  M^m.  de  TAad.  Koyale  de  Bruxelles,"  1850) ;  the  mono* 
graph  of  Allman  cited  above  ;  and  Nitsohe's  "  Beitrfige." 

•  "  Znr  Entwiokelnnffeffeeohiohte  nnd  eystematischen  SteUang  der  Biyozoen 
and  Oephyfeen.'*    ('*  AxSdv  tdr  mikr.  Anat,"  1869.) 
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Hence,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  characteristic  poly- 
pide  of  the  ectoproctous  Polyzoa  is  a  structure  developed 
from  the  cystid,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Tcenta-head  is 
developed  from  its  saccular  embryo;  or  as  the  Cercaria  is  de- 
veloped from  the  sporocyst,  or  Media  /  the  cystid  of  the  PAy- 
lactoloBmata  being  comparable  to  a  sporocyst,  and  that  of  Jtfem- 
branipora  to  a  Media.  But,  without  altogether  denying  the 
justice  of  this  comparison,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  cys- 
tid is  comparable  to  a  vesicular  morula,  and  that  the  mode  of 
development  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  polypide  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  formation  bf  an  alimentary  sac  by  in- 
vagination. If  this  view  of  the  case  be  correct,  the  perivisce- 
ral cavity  in  the  Polf/zoa  is  a  blastocoele,  more  or  less  modified 
by  the  development  of  the  mesoderm. 

The  only  known  representative  of  the  genus  Mhahdopleu- 
ra  Ms  an  aberrant  Polyzoon  which  presents  many  interesting 
peculiarities.  The  polyzparium  consists  of  a  creeping  stem 
from  which  erect  branches,  each  of  which  ends  in  a  circular 
aperture  and  constitutes  the  cell  of  a  polypide,  arise.  The 
cavity  of  the  stem  is  divided  by  transverse  septa,  and  its 
centre  is  traversed  by  a  hollow  chitinous  cord,  which  passes 
through  and  is  attached  to  the  septa. 

The  lopbophore  resembles  that  of  the  hippocrepian  Phy- 
lactokemata  in  being  produced  into  two  arms,  fringed  with  a 
double  series  of  tentacula.  These  arms  are  longer,  narrower, 
and  more  cylindrical  than  in  any  other  Pdyzoa^  and,  thus  far, 
approach  the  arms  of  the  Brachiopoda.  Furthermore,  the 
tentacula  are  confined  to  the  arms,  which  are  very  flexible. 
Betweeen  the  bases  of  the  arms  there  is  a  rounded  or  pen- 
tagonal disk  with  raised  and  ciliated  edges,  which  occupies 
the  place  of  the  epistoma  in  the  phylactolsBmatous  Polyeoa, 
The  mouth  is  situated  beneath  the  free  margin  of  this  disk, 
on  the  opposite  side  to  the  anus,  and  to  that  toward  which 
the  arms  are  turned.  The  animal  is  attached  to  the  bottom 
of  its  cell,  or  rather  to  the  cndosarc  of  the  stem,  by  means  of 
a  long  contractile  pedicle,  by  which  its  retraction  is  effected. 
According  to  Sars  it  protrudes  itself  by  climbing  up  the  wall 
of  its  tubular  cell  b}"  means  of  the  disk.  Prof.  Lankester's 
comparison  of  the  polypide  of  Mhabdopteura  to  the  embryo 
Pisidium '  appears  to  me  to  be  fully  justified.  The  branch ias 
of  Nucvla^  in  form  and  position,  present  no  little  resemblance 

>  See  the  papers  of  Allman  and  G.  0.  Sars,  QuaHerly  Journal  of  Jiicro- 
aoopuxil  Science,  1869  and  1874. 

• «'  On  the  Developmental  History  of  the  MoUosoa.**  (**  PhU.  Trans.,*'  1874.) 
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to  the  arms  of  J^habdopleura,  though  these,  like  the  arms 
of  the  Brachiopoda^  are  probably  more  strictly  comparable 
to  the  labial  palpi  of  the  Lamellibranchs. 

Polyzoa  occur  in  the  fossil  state  from  the  Silurian  epoch 
to  the  present  day,  and  the  oldest  forms  are  referable  to  the 
groups  which  now  exist. 

Thb  Braohiopod^ — The  Srachiopoda  are  all  marine 
animals  provided  with  a  bivalve  sheU,  and  are  usually  fixed 
by  a  peduncle  which  passes  between  the  two  valves  in  the 
centre  of  the  hinge  line,  or  the  region  which  answers  to  it,  in 
those  Brachiopods  which  have  no  proper  hinge.  They  never 
multiply  by  gemmation,  nor  give  rise  to  compound  organisms. 
The  shell  is  always  inequivalve  and  equilateral ;  that  is  to  say, 
each  valve  is  symmetrical  within  itself  and  more  or  less  un- 
like the  other  valve.  The  shell  is  a  cuticular  structure  se- 
creted by  the  ectoderm,  and  consists  of  a  membranous  basis, 
hardened  by  the  deposit  of  calcareous  salts,  sometimes  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  (Lingula). 

In  many  Brachiopods,  variously-formed  calcareous  spic- 
ula,  or  minute  plates,  are  found  in  the  walls  of  the  peri- 
visceral cavity,  and  of  the  greater  sinuses ;  and  also  in  the 
arms  and  cirri,  and  sometimes  these  unite  together  so  as  to 
form  an  almost  continuous  skeleton.^ 

The  body,  or  rather  that  part  of  it  which  contains  the  chief 
viscera,  is  often  small  relatively  to  the  valves  of  the  shell, 
and  the  integument  is  produced  into  two  broad  lobes,  which 
line  so  much  of  the  interior  of  the  valves  as  the  visceral  mass 
does  not  occupy.  The  free  edges  of  these  lobes  are  thickened, 
and  are  beset  with  numerous  fine  chitinous  setss  like  those 
found  in  Annelids,  and  like  them  lodged  in  sacs.  Between 
the  two  lobes  of  the  mantle,  or  palliumy  is  the  pallial  cham- 
ber, bounded  behind  the  anterior  wall  of  the  visceral  mass. 
In  the  middle  line,  this  wall  presents  the  oral  aperture,  which 
is  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  wider  or  narrower  area,  the  mar- 
gins of  which  are  provided  with  numerous  ciliated  tentacula. 

In  Argiope^  the  oral  area  occupies  a  large  part  of  that  lobe 
of  the  mantle  which  is  ordinarily  termed  dorsal,  and  its  mar- 
gins are  simply  indented  by  three  deep  sinuations.  In  Hieci- 
dium^  the  sinuations  are  deeper,  and  the  folds  of  the  oral  area 
thus  produced  narrower.     But  in  most  Brachiopods  the  oral 

1  These  hare  been  desoribed  by  Woodward,  Lacaze-DathierA«  and  eepeoially 
by  Eudee  DeslongohampB, "  Bedierohes  eur  Poz^gfanieation  du  ICanteaa  chez  lea 
Braohiopodea  artioul^,''  1864. 
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area  is  narrowed  to  a  mere  groove,  and  is  produced  on  each 
side  of  the  mouth  into  a  long  spirallj-coiled  arm,  fringed  with 
tentacles ;  whence  the  name  of  Braehiopoday  applied  to  the 
group. 

In  this  case  the  tentacula  disappear  from  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  oral  disk  in  the  region  of  the  mouth,  and  are  re- 
placed by  a  lip-like  ridge.  Each  arm  contains  a  canal,  which 
ends  in  a  sac  at  the  side  of  the  mouth. 

In  WcUdheimia  (Fig.  116),  the  two  arms  are  united  to- 
gether and  their  distal  portions  coiled  into  a  horizontal  spiraL 
In  many  genera,  the  margins  of  the  oral  area  or  arms  are 
fixed  to  processes  of  the  dorsal  valve  of  the  shell.^  In  this 
case  the  arms  are  not  protnisible  ;  but,  according  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Morse,'  they  can  be  straightened  and  extended 
beyond  the  shell  in  IthynchoneUa,  which  has  no  brachial 
skeleton. 

The  alimentary  canal  consists  of  an  (Bsophagus,  a  stomach, 
provided  with  hepatic  follicles,  and  an  intestine.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  existing  genera  the  latter  is  short,  and  ends  in  a 
csecum  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body  (e.  g.,  Waldheifnia) ;  in 
others  it  is  long,  and  opens  into  the  pallial  chamber  on  the 
right  side  of  the  mouth  (e.  g.,  Lingula^  Discina^  and  Crania), 

The  alimentary  canal  is  invested  by  an  outer  coat — ^the  so- 
called  peritoneum — ^by  which  it  is  suspended,  as  by  a  mesen- 
tery, in  a  spacious  *'  perivisceral  ^  cavity.  The  walls  of  this 
cavity  are  provided  with  cilia,  the  working  of  which  keeps  up 
a  circulation  of  the  contained  fluid.  Lateral  processes  of  this 
coat — the  gastro-parietal  and  ileo-parietal  band^ — connect 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  divisions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
respectively,  with  the  parietes.* 

From  the  perivisceral  cavity,  sinus-like,  branched  prolonga- 
tions extend  into  each  lobe  of  the  mantle,  and  end  csecally  at 
its  margins.  The  lobes  of  the  mantle  are  probably,  together 
with  the  ciliated  tentacula,  the  seat  of  the  respiratory  func- 
tion. The  sinuses  of  the  pallial  lobes  of  Idngula  give  rise 
to  numerous  highly  contractile,  teat-like  processes,  or  ampiil- 
IcB.  During  life  the  circulating  fluid  can  be  seen  rapidly  cours- 
ing into  and  out  of  each  ampulla  in  turn  (Morse,  L  c,  p.  33). 


Boston  Society  of  Natural  Historv,"  1878.) 

•  Huxley  J*  Contributions  to  the  Anatomy  of  the  Braohiopoda"  ("  Prooeed- 
ings  of  the  Boyal  Sodety,"  1854);  and  Hanoook,  *<  On  the  Oiganization  of  the 
Biaohiopoda"  ("PhU.  Trans.,"  1868). 
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The  perivisceral  oavitj  communicates  with  the  pallial 
chamber  by  at  fewest  two,  and  sometimes  four  {Hhynchonel- 
la)y  tubular  organs,  which  have  been  described  as  hearts,^  but 
are  now  known  to  have  no  such  nature. 

Each  of  these  organs  is  shaped  like  a  funnel,  the  wide  por- 
tion which  opens  into  the  perivisceral  cavity  being  much  plait- 
ed and  folded,  and  separated  by  a  constriction  from  the  nar- 
rower part,  which  answers  to  the  pipe  of  the  funnel.  The  lat- 
ter, passing  obliquely  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  visceral 
chamber,  ends  by  a  small  aperture  in  the  pallial  cavity.  Prof. 
Morse  has  observed  the  passage  of  the  eggs  through  these 
organs  in  Terebrattdina  septentrionalU,  They  are  drawn 
into  the  open  end  of  the  funnel  by  the  action  of  the  cilia  with 
which  its  surface  is  covered,  and  enter  the  pallial  cavity  by 
the  aperture  just  mentioned.  It  is  probable  that  these  '^  pseu- 
do-hearts "  subserve  the  function  both  of  renal  organs  and 
of  genital  ducts  ;  and  that  they  are  the  homologues  of  the 
organs  of  Bojanus  of  other  moUusks,  and  of  the  segmental 
organs  of  worms. 

Between  the  ectoderm  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
prolongations  of  the  perivisceral  cavity  in  the  mantle,  and 
between  the  endoderm,  the  ectoderm,  and  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  perivisceral  cavity  itself,  there  is  an  interspace  broken 
up  into  many  anastomosing  canals,  which  I  conceive  to  rep- 
resent a  large  part  of  the  proper  blood  system. 

Vesicular  dilatations  of  the  walls  of  these  canals  found  at 
the  back  of  the  stomach,  and  in  some  other  localities,  in  the 
Brachiopods  with  articulate  shells,  have  been  regarded  as 
hearts;  but  observations  on  the  living  animals,  made  by  various 
investigators,  show  that  they  are  not  contractile,  and  their 
function  is  unknown.  Although  the  existence  of  a  direct 
communication  between  the  perivisceral  chamber  and  the 
blood  canals  has  not  been  demonstrated,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  perivisceral  chamber  really  forms  part  of  the  blood- 
vascular  system. 

Muscles  for  the  adduction  and  divarication  of  the  valves 
of  the  shell,  and  for  effecting  the  other  movements  of  the  ani- 
mals, are  well  developed  in  the  Brachiopoda.^  They  are  to  a 
'great  extent  striated. 

>  Owen,  **  Lottre  but  Pappareil  de  la  circulation  chez  lea  MoUusques  de  la 
classe  dea  Brachiopodes."    f"  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,"  1845.) 

»  See  Hancock  ^l.  e,).  Owen,  Introduction  to  Davidson's  "FoasU  Brachi- 
opoda.'*  (*^  Memoirs  of  the  Palieontographioal  Society,"  and  '*  TnmflactioDB 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,"  1885.) 
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The  nervous  system  of  the  articulated  Brachiopods,  in 
which  it  has  been  best  made  out,  consists  of  a  relatively  thick 
ganglionic  band  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  mouth,  the  ends  of 
which  are  united  by  a  commissural  cord,  which  surrounds  the 
gullet,  and  bears  two  small  ganglionic  enlargements.  The  lat- 
ter probably  answer  to  the  cerebral,  the  former  to  the  pedal, 
ganglia  of  the  XiamellibranchicUa,  Immediately  behind  the 
pedal  mass,  from  which  two  large  nerves  to  the  dorsal  or  ante- 
rior lobe  of  the  mantle  are  given  off,  are  two  elongated  ganglia, 
connected  by  a  commissure  of  their  own,  which  possibly  cor- 
respond with  the  parieto-splanchnic  ganglia  of  the  higher  Mol- 
lusks.  The  nerves  to  the  ventral  lobe  of  the  mantle  and  those 
to  the  peduncle  arise  from  these  ganglia. 

In  the  inarticulated  Brachiopods,  our  knowledge  of  the  ner- 
vous system  is  very  imperfect.  In  JLingula^  Professor  Owen 
has  described  two  lateral  nerve-cords,  and  the  observation 
has  been  confirmed  by  Gratiolet  and  Morse.  The  latter  anato- 
mist finds  similar  cords  in  Discinay  and  Gratiolet  has  de- 
scribed an  oesophageal  ring  in  JLingida^ 

The  reproductive  organs  are  lodged  in  the  perivisceral 
cavity  or  its  prolongations,  and  are  apparently  always  con- 
tained in  processes  of  the  lining  membrane  of  that  cavity. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  hermaphrodism  is  the  rule  or  the  ex- 
ception. TThecidium^  however,  has  been  shown  by  Lacaze- 
Duthiers  to  be  dioecious  ;  and,  according  to  Morse,  the  sexes 
are  distinct  in  Terebratulina  and  Discina. 

The  development  of  the  Brachiopoda^  notwithstanding 
the  important  observations  of  F.  Midler,*  Lacaze-Duthiers, 
and  especially  of  Morse,*  stood  much  in  need  of  further  eluci- 
dation (especially  in  regard  to  the  earlier  conditions  of  the 
embryo),  until  quite  recently,  when  the  investigations  of 
Kowalewsky*  filled  up  the  hiatus  in  our  knowledge  for  the 
genera  Argiope^  Theddiumy  Terebratulay  and  Terebratulina. 
The  egg  becomes  converted  into  a  vesicular  morula,  in  which 
an  alimentary  sac  is  developed  by  invagination,  and  this  sac 
gives  off,  as  in  Sagitta^  two  diverticula,  which  become  shut 

>  *'  Reoherche8  pour  servir  k  Vhistoire  des  Brachiopodes."  (**  Journal  de 
Conchylioloiarie  ,'*  1860.) 

'  **  BcBchreiDonff  einer  Brachiopoden-Larva,"    ("  Archiv  far  Anat.,**  1860.) 
»  "  HiBtoire  de  la  Th^dd^e."    ("  Ann.  d'Hist.  Nat.,"  1861.) 

*  '*  On  the  early  stages  of  Ter^atulina  upUwtrioiuUity  C*  Memoirs  of  the 
Boston  8octet7  of  Natural  History ,*'  1869,  and  the  memoir  already  cited). 

*  Contained  in  a  memoir,  published  at  Moscow  in  1874,  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  courteajr  of  the  author.  It  is  in  Russian ;  but  I  have  been  able  to 
acquaint  myself  with  its  contents,  to  some  extent,  bj  the  aid  of  a  friend. 
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off  from  the  alimeDtsrj  canal,  and  are  converted  into  the  peri- 
visceral cavity.  The  latter,  therefore,  is  an  enterocoele.  The 
embryo  elongates,  and  constrictions  divide  it  into  three  seg- 
ments, of  which  the  anterior  becomes  fringed  with  long  cilia, 
and  develops  eye*spots.  Thus  the  young  Brachiopod  acquires 
a  great  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  Annelid  larva.  The  re- 
semblance is  increased  by  the  appearance  of  four  bundles  of 
setas  on  the  middle  segment,  which  becomes  produced  into  a 
sort  of  hood,  the  free  edges  of  which  are  at  first  turned  back- 
ward and  bear  these  setse.  As  the  larva  grows,  the  third 
segment  becomes  truncated  at  the  end,  and  furnishes  a  sur- 
face (provided  with  a  shell  gland  ?  tn/rd),  by  which  the  larva 
attaches  itself.  At  the  same  time,  the  first,  or  praestomial 
segment,  atrophies,  and  the  setigerous  hood  developed  from 
the  middle  segment  is  retroverted,  rapidly  grows,  and  nves 
rise  to  the  lobes  of  the  mantle,  on  which  the  valves  of  the 
shell  are  developed. 

The  resemblance  of  the  larval  Brachiopod  to  a  Polyzodn, 
and  especially  to  Loxosoma^  is  striking,  and  fully  bears  out 
the  conclusion  as  to  the  affinity  of  the  Polyzoa  with  the 
Srachiopoda  which  results  from  the  study  of  their  adult 
structure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  the  Sror 
chiopoda  no  less  strongly  testifies  to  their  close  relations  with 
the  Worms.* 

In  the  course  of  the  previous  pages  the  terms  dorsal  and 
ventral  have  been  employed  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
conventionally  used  by  conchologists.  But  an  interesting 
question,  and  one  not  easy  to  settle,  is.  What  relation  do  these 
dorsal  and  ventral  regions  of  a  Brachiopod  bear  to  the  neural 
and  haemal  regions  of  a  Polyzodn,  or  to  those  of  a  Lamelli- 
branch,  or  of  a  Gasteropod  ? 

Tf  we  compare  one  of  the  articulated  Brachiopods,  such  as 
WcUdheitnia^  in  its  shell,  with  a  polypide  of  a  Cheilostoma- 
tous  Polyzodn  in  its  cell,  the  dorsal  valve  will  appear  to  an- 
swer to  the  operculum,  and  the  ventral  valve  to  the  cell.  If 
this  comparison  be  just,  the  two  lobes  of  the  mantle  of  the 
Brachiopod  must  both  belong  to  the  dorsal  or  haemal  aspect 
of  the  body  ;  that  which  corresponds  with  the  so-called  dor- 
sal valve  of  the  shell  being  the  anterior,  and  that  which  lines 


*  The  acceptance  of  the  view  orifarinally  propounded  by  SteenstTup,  and  bo 


. .  my  mind  weaken  the  opinion  I  have  alwayt 
with  the  Iblyzoa,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  higher  JfoUutoa,  on  the  other. 
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the  ventral  valve  of  the  shell  being  the  posterior  lobe.  And 
the  region  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pallial  cavity  which  lies 
behind  or  below  the  mouth  will  answer  to  the  neural  aspect 
of  the  Polyzottn. 

On 'the  other  hand,  if  the  segments  of  the  body  of  the 
larval  Brachiopod  are  true  somites,  and  the  discoidal  surface 
of  the  hindermost  corresponds  with  the  similarly  formed  end 
of  the  larva  of  Ldcintdaria^  as  Prof.  Morse  suggests,  the 
dorsal  lobe  of  the  mantle  will,  as  before,  represent  part  of 
the  haemal  surface  of  the  bod}^  but  the  ventral  lobe  will  be- 
long to  its  neural  surface — and  can  no  longer  properly  be 
termed  mantle,  but  will  rather  answer  to  the  foot  of  one  of 
the  higher  MoUusca. 

The  JBrachicpoda  are  distinguishable  into  two  groups, 
the  ArticulcUa  and  the  InarticukUa.  In  the  ArtieulcUay  the 
two  valves  are  united  by  a  hinge,  and  the  ventral  valve  is 
usually  provided  with  teeth,  which  are  received  in  sockets 
of  the  dorsal  valve.  The  gullet  ascends  in  the  middle  line 
toward  the  dorsal  valve,  and  the  intestine  descends  toward  the 
opposite,  or  ventral,  valve,  and  there  ends  in  a  caecum.  The 
dorsal  valve  often  gives  rise  to  spiral  or  looped  shelly  pro- 
cesses to  which  the  arms  are  attached.  The  valves  are 
brought  together  by  a  pair  of  adductor  muscles,  wfiich  pass 
direetly  from  valve  to  valve ;  and  they  are  separated  by  di- 
varioator  muscles,  which  run  obliquely  from  the  ventral  valve 
to  a  median  process  (the  cardinal  process)  of  the  hinge-Une 
of  the  dorsal  valve.  The  impressions  of  the  attachments  of 
these  muscles  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  valves  have  con- 
siderable systematic  importance.  Very  often  the  ventral 
valve  b  produced  into  a  sort  .of  spout,  through  which  passes 
the  peduncle  by  which  the  animal  is  attached  to  rocks.  At 
the  sides  of  the  visceral  chamber  the  thickened  edge  of  the 
dorsal  lobe  of  the  mantle  passes  into  that  of  the  ventral  lobe. 

The  substance  of  the  shell  is  very  often  traversed  by 
numerous  canals  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  which  contain 
prolongations  of  the  mantle.^ 

This  division  contains  the  families  of  (1)  The  Terebra- 
tulidoB,  (2)  the  SpirtferidcB,  (3)  the  RhynchoneUidm,  (4)  the 
OrihidcBy  and  (5)  the  ProductidoBj  of  which  the  second,  fourth, 
and  fifth  are  extinct  and  almost  wholly  palaeozoic,  no  species 

>  The  stnictiire  of  the  shell  has  been  partioalarly  studied  hj  Carpenter. 
("  Reports  of  the  British  Association,"  1844-*47,  and  Introduction  to  JOavid- 
son's  ^<  Fossil  Brachiopoda.")  See  also  King,  '^  Trans.  Boyal  Irish  Academy," 
1869. 
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extending  beyond  the  lias,  while  the  majority  of  the  species 
of  the  other  two  families  are  also  extinct. 

The  family  of  the  TerebratulidcBf  which  is  not  certainly 
known  to  occur  in  formations  older  than  the  Devonian,  is  the 
only  one  in  which,  since  the  end  of  the  palaeozoic  -epoch, 
numerous  new  generic  typea  appear.* 

The  Inarticulata  have  no  hinge ;  the  intestine  opens  into 
the  cavity  of  the  mantle,  the  margins  of  the  lobes  of  which 
are  completely  separate.  Some  have  a  long  peduncle  {Lifi- 
gula)y  others  are  fixed  by  a  plug  which  passes  through  an 
aperture  or  notch  of  one  valve  (piscina)  j  or  by  the  surface 
of  one  valve  ( Crania),  There  is  no  brachial  skeleton,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  muscles  is  in  many  respects  different 
from  that  which  obtains  in  the  articulated  division. 

Species  of  all  these  families,  except  the  Spiriferidce^ 
OrthidoBy  and  JProductidoBj  exist  at  the  present  day,  but  they 
are  also  represented  in  the  older  pakeozoic  epochs,  and  Zein- 
guloB  are  among  the  oldest  known  fossils.' 

The  Mollusca. — The  term  MoUusca  may  be  used  as 
a  convenient  denomination  for  the  LameUibranchiata  and 
OdorUophora  (=  Gasteropoda^  Pteropoda^  and  Cep/uzlopodaj 
of  Cuvier),  which  can  be  readily  shown  to  be  modifications  of 
one  fundamental  plan  of  structure.  This  may  be  represented 
by  a  body,  symmetrical  in  relation  to  a  median  vertical  plane, 
at  one  end  of  which  is  the  oral  and  at  the  other  the  anal 
aperture  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  the  body  a  ventral,  or 
neurcUy  face,  an  opposite  dorsal,  or  hoBtnaly  face,  and  a  right 
and  left  side  may  be  distinguished.  The  neural  face  usually 
gives  rise  to  a  muscular ybo^  The  integument  of  the  haemal 
face  is  generally  produced  at  its  ed^es  into  a  free  fold,  and 
the  term  mantle,  or  pallium,  is  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
integument  thus  circumscribed.  Between  the  free  portion  of 
the  mantle  and  the  rest  of  the  body  is  a  cavity,  the  pallial 
chamber,  from  the  walls  of  which,  processes  which  subserve 
respiration,  the  branchicB,  may  be  developed. 

In  the  median  line  of  the  surface  of  the  mantle  of  the  em- 
bryo a  shell-gland  is  very  generally  formed,  and  from  the 
surface  of  the  mantle  a  cutioular  secretion,  the  sheUy  is  pro- 
duced. 

>  Snesp,  **  Ueber  die  Wohnsitze  der  Brachiopoden."  ("  Sitzb.  d.  Wiener 
Akad.,"  1857.) 

s  8e§  Davidson's  **  Monoi^pbs  of  BritiBb  Fossil  Bnohiopoda,*'  in  the  P»- 
laeontographical  Society's  publications. 
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A  systemic  heart  usually  exists,  and  when  present  is  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  haemal  region,  and  consists 
of,  at  fewest,  two  chambers,  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle.  Arte- 
rial vessels  often  ramify  extensively  through  the  body,  but 
piore  or  fewer  of  the  venous  channels  remain  in  the  condition 
of  lacunse.  The  blood-corpuscles  are  colorless  and  nucleated. 
Distinct  respiratory  organs  may  be  absent,  or  they  may  take 
the  form  of  branchise  or  pulmonary  sacs.  When  present,  they 
lie  in  the  course  of  the  blood  which  is  returning  to  the  heart. 
Beside  the  heart  and  the  intestine  are  situated  the  renal  or- 
gans, which,  on  the  one  side,  open  externally,  and  on  the 
other  communicate  with  the  blood  system. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of,  at  least,  one  pair  of  ganglia 
{cerelyral)  at  the  sides,  or  on  the  haemal  aspect  of,  the  mouth, 
and  of  two  other  pairs  of  oesophageal  ganglia  {pedal  and 
parieto-splanchnic).  The  latter  are  situated  at  the  sides,  or 
on  the  neural  aspect,  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  are  con- 
nected by  commissures  with  the  former. 

In  the  majority  of  the  MoUusca^  the  embryo  passes  through 
a  stage  in  which  it  is  provided  with  bands  of  cilia  or  with  a 
simple,  bifid,  or  multifid  fold  of  the  integument  {velum)^  the 
edges  of  which  are  ciliated,  developed  on  the  haemal  aspect  of 
the  cephalic  region  of  the  body,  in  front  of  the  pallial  region. 

The  special  peculiarities  of  the  different  groups  of  the 
Molltisca  result  chiefly — 

1.  From  the  form  of  the  pallial  region,  and  the  extent  of 

the  mantel-lobes  relatively  to  the  body. 

2.  From  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  pieces  of  the 

shell  to  which  the  mantle  gives  rise. 

3.  From  the  proportional  si2e  and  the  form  of  the  foot 

and  the  production,  or  non<})roduction,  of  chitinous, 
or  shelly,  matter  by  it. 

4.  From  the  development  of  sense-organs  on  the  anterior 

end  of  the  body,  and  the  absence  or  presence  of  a 
distinguishable  head. 
6.  From  the  disproportionate  growth  of  the  haemal  region 
of  the  body  into  a  visceral  saCy  followed  by  a  change 
in  the  primitive  direction  of  the  intestine,  and  often 
accompanied  by  asymmetrical  lateral  distortion. 

Thk  Lamellibranchiata.* — In  these  MoUusks  there  are 

>  For  a  description  of  the  anatom7  of  a  LameUibranoh  in  det^l,  the  student 
is  referred  to  Huxley  and  Martin,  *'  Elementaiy  Biology,"  and  Bolleston, 
**  Forma  of  Axumal  Life." 
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always  two  large  pallial  lobes,  the  margins  of  wbich  are  de- 
void of  setsB  ;  and  which  are  lateral,  or  right  and  left,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  median  plane.  Each  lobe  gives  rise  to  a  piece,  or 
vcUvey  of  the  shell ;  and  to  these,  accessory  pieces,  developed 
upon  the  median  hasmal  face  {Pholas)  or  the  posterior  end  of 
the  mantle  {Teredo) y  are  in  some  cases  added;  or,  in  addition 
to  its  valves,  the  mantle  may  secrete  a  shelly  tube  {Teredo^ 
Aspergillum).  The  shell  itself  consists  of  superimposed 
lamellas  of  organic  matter,  hardened  by  the  deposit  of  calca- 
reous salts.  It  is  a  cuticular  excretion  from  the  surface  of  the 
mantle,  and  never  presents  any  cellular  structure.  But,  from 
the  disposition  of  its  lamellae,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  calcareous  deposit  takes  place  in  them,  it  may  present 
varieties  of  structure  which  have  been  distinguished  as  nacre- 
ous, prismatic,  and  epidermic' 

The  two  valves  are  generally  united  over  the  median  line 
of  the  hsemal  surface  of  the  body  by  an  uncalcified  chitinous 
cuticular  matter,  termed  the  ligament^  which  is  usually  very 
elastic,  and  is  so  disposed  that,  when  the  valves  are  closed,  it 
is  either  stretched  or  compressed.  In  either  case,  it  antago- 
nizes the  action  of  the  adductor  muscles,  and  divaricates  the 
valves  when  these  muscles  are  relaxed.  Conchologists  com- 
monly draw  a  distinction  between  an  internal  and  an  external 
ligament ;  but,  in  relation  to  the  body  of  the  animal,  all  liga- 
ments are  external,  and  their  intemality  or  extemaUty  is  in 
respect  of  the  hinge-line^  or  the  line  along  which  the  edges 
of  the  valves  meet.  In  symmetrical,  or  equivalve^  Lamelli- 
branchs,  each  valve  is  concave  internally  and  convex  exter* 
nally;  it  has,  in  fact,  the  form  of  a  very  depressed  cone,  the 
apex  of  which,  termed  the  wnbOy  is  incurved  and  is  situated 
on,  or  projects  beyond,  the  hsemal,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  dorsal 
edge  of  the  valve.  Moreover,  it  is  usually  inclined  forward, 
and  situated  nearer  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  end  of  the 
valve.  Sometimes  the  umbonio  cone  is  prolonged  and  bent 
inward,  or  may  even  form  a  short  spiral  turn  {Tsocardia^ 
IHceras)^  so  that  the  valve  acquires  a  certain  resemblance  to 
the  shell  of  some  gasteropods.  As  the  shell  of  a  Lamellibranch 
increases  in  thickness  by  the  deposition  of  new  layers  on  the 
interior  face  of  the  old  ones,  and,  in  area,  by  the  extension  of 
the  new  layers  beyond  the  old  ones,  the  summit  of  the  umbo 
represents  the  original  shell  of  the  embryo,  and  the  outer  sur- 

>  8f  Carpenter,  artide  ''  Shell,"  Todd's  ^'  Cyolopsdia."     Huxley,  **  Tegii- 
mentaiy  Organe,**  ibid. 
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face  ia  usually  marked  by  concentric  lines  of  groatk,  wMcb 
indicate  the  boundaries  of  the  successively  added  new  layers 
of  shell-subataiice. 


TTn.'inif  laimber;'  I  ,—--■--  - 
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The  applied  ed^s  of  the  two  valves  are  very  often  pro- 
duced into  elevations  and  depressions  which  interlock  with 
one  another.  The  form  and  arrangement  of  these  teeth  and 
aooketa  are  of  much  use  in  systematic  ooncholo^. 
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The  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  valves,  viz.,  the  ad- 
ductors, retractors  of  the  foot,  and  paliial  muscles,  give  rise 
to  impressions  on  the  inner  faces  of  the  valves,  which  are 
very  obvious  when  the  latter  are  removed  and  cleaned.  With 
the  growth  of  the  animal,  the  distance  of  these  impressions 
from  the  hinge-line  and  from  one  another  is  necessarily  in- 
creased, and  it  is  not  difficult  in  some  cases  (e.  g.,  Anodonta) 
to  trace  a  faint  triangular  mark,  which  has  its  base  in  each 
adductor  impression  and  its  apex  in  the  umbo,  and  which  in- 
dicates the  successive  shiftings  of  position  of  the  muscle. 

In  some  cases  (e.  g.,  JOima)  a  Lamellibranch  may  perform 
a  sort  of  aquatic  flight  by  the  flapping  of  the  valves  of  its 
shell. 

The  hard  and  sharp-edged  valves  of  the  shell  in  Teredo 
are  probably  the  agents  by  which  the  moUusk  carves  its  pas- 
sages through  the  wood  which  it  inhabits.  Whether  the 
valves  of  the  shell  of  the  Pholades  and  Saxicavce  are  the  in- 
struments by  which  they  excavate  their  burrows  in  hard  rock, 
or  whether,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  foot,  armed  with 
sand,  is  the  boring  instrument,  is  a  question  which  has  been 
much  discussed,  but  hardly  brought  to  a  satisfactory  decision. 

The  hsemal  face  of  the  body  is  either  flat  or  slightly 
arched,  whence,  in  side  view,  the  haemal  contour  is  either 
straight  or  convex.  In  most  Lamellibranchs  the  body  is 
symmetrical  in  relation  to  the  median  plane,  but,  in  those 
which  have  inequivalve  shells,  as  the  Scallop  (Pecten)  and 
the  Oyster  (  Ostrcea),  the  one  lialf  is  more  convex  than  the 
other.  No  Lamellibranch  has  a  distinct  head ;  but,  in  those 
which  possess  two  adductor  muscles  (e.  g.,  Anodonta)^  the 
region  in  which  the  anterior  adductor  lies  and  which  is  situ- 
ated in  front  of  the  mouth  may  be  distinguished  as  the  jpro- 
aoma^  from  the  middle  region  (mesosoma)  which  gives  rise  to 
the  foot ;  while  the  part  which  lies  behind  the  foot  and  con- 
tains the  posterior  adductor  may  be  termed  the  metasoma. 

The  foot  may  be  rudimentary,  but  it  is  usually  large,  flex- 
ible, and  employed  as  an  organ  of  locomotion.  The  posterior 
face  of  the  foot  not  uncommonly  presents  a  gland  which  se- 
cretes a  chitinous,  or  shelly,  substance — the  byssus. 

From  the  sides  of  the  mesosoma,  close  to  the  attachment 
of  each  mantle-lobe,  the  branchiae  project  into  the  paliial 
cavity.  r 

In  its  simplest  form,  the  branchia  of  a  lamellibranch  con- 
sists of  a  stem  fringed  by  a  double  series  of  filaments  (e.  g., 
Nucula).    The  next  degree  of  complication  arises  fropa  these 
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filaments  becoming  as  it  were  doubled  upon  themselves  at 
their  free  ends,  the  reflected  portions  lying  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  outer,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  inner,  series  of 
primary  filaments.  But  the  free,  or  haemal,  ends  of  the  re- 
flected filaments  contract  no  adhesion  either  with  the  mantle 
on  the  outer  side,  or  with  those  of  the  opposite  gill  on  the 
inner  side.  Delicate  bands  Btretch  from  the  primary  to  the 
reflected  filaments  across  the  interspace  which  they  inclose 
(MytiluSy  Pecten),  In  most  Lamellibranchs  the  gills  are 
four  elongated  plates,  each  of  which  is  in  fact  a  long  and 
narrow  pouch,  with  its  open  end  turned  toward  the  haemal 
face  of  the  body.  Two  pouches  are  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  mesosoma  ;  one  of  these  pouches  is  internal,  the  other 
external.*  Their  walls  are  united  by  transverse  septa ;  they 
are  richly  ciliated,  and  are  perforated  by  numerous  apertures. 
As  the  outer  wall  of  each  pouch  is  united  with  the  mantle, 
and  the  inner  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  behind  the 
foot,  the  whole  branchial  apparatus  forms  a  sieve-like  parti- 
tion extended  between  the  mantle  and  the  foot  (Fig.  117), 
and  thus  divides  the  pallial  cavity  into  a  supra-branchial 
and  an  infra-branchial  chamber.  Inasmuch  as  the  h»mal 
edge  of  the  inner  wall  of  each  inner  branchial  pouch  is,  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  not  united  with  the  mesosoma, 
but  only  closely  applied  against  the  latter,  the  supra-bran- 
obial  and  infra-branchial  chambers  may  communicate  by  the 
cleft  thus  formed,  as  well  as  by  the  apertures  in  the  lamellar 
walls  of  the  branchial  pouches.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
supra-branchial  chamber  is  divided  into  a  right  and  left 
oavity  by  the  interposition  of  the  mesosoma,  on  the  sides  of 
which  the  apertures  of  the  renal  and  generative  organs  are 
situated.  The  products  of  these  organs  therefore  readily 
pass  into  these  right  and  left  cavities.  The  posterior  part  of 
the  supra-branchial  chamber,  into  which  these  two  lateral 
divisions  open,  contains  the  termination  of  the  rectum,  and 
receives  the  faeces,  as  well  as  the  urinary  and  generative  prod- 
ucts: it  is  therefore  a  sort  of  cloaca.  Its  external  opening  is 
usually  termed  the  ancU  opening  of  the  mantle  cavity.  The 
margins  of  this  opening  may  be  produced  into  a  tube  which 
is  termed  the  anal  siphon.  In  front  of  the  anal,  or  rather 
cloacal,  opening,  the  margins  of  the  mantle  may  be  com- 
pletely disunited.     Very  frequently,  however,  they  are  con- 

^  The  external  gill-ponoh  is  often  smaller  than  the  intAmal.    In  species  <^ 
Ludna^  Oifihirw^  and  itUina^  only  one  gill-poaoh,  the  internal,  is  present. 

18 
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joined,  so  as  to  leave  only  an  opening  for  the  exit  of  the 
foot,  and  another  behind  this,  which  is  termed  the  branchial 
opening.  The  edges  of  this  aperture  may  be  prolonged  into 
a  tu^e,  which  is  termed  the  branchial  siphon.  When  a  La- 
mellibranch  is  in  its  natural  element  and  undisturbed,  the 
valves  of  the  shell  gape  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  free  en- 
trance or  exit  of  water  to  or  from  the  pallial  cavity  ;  or,  when 
siphons  exist,  they  are  fully  protruded.  The  cilia  with  which 
the  branchise  are  beset  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  drive  the 
water  from  the  infra-branchial  chamber,  through  the  open- 
ings of  the  branchiae,  into  the  supra-branchial  chamber.  fVom 
hence  its  only  way  of  exit  is  by  the  cloaca  and  the  anal 
siphon,  when  the  latter  exists.  In  order  to  make  up  ifor  the 
water  thus  driven  out,  a  new  supply  of  water  entera  by  the 
interspace  between  the  lobes  of  the  mantle,  which  bound  the 
infra-branchial  chamber,  or  by  the  branchial  siphon.  These 
currents  may  readilv  be  made  obvious  by  allowing  a  stream 
of  finely-divided  coloring  matter  to  pass  'slowly  toward  the 
branchial  siphon  of  a  Lamellibranch.  It  will  be  seen  to  be 
swiftly  sucked  in,  and  after  a  very  short  time  a  colored  stream 
will  flow  out  of  the  anal  siphon.  The  same  agency  brings 
the  nutritive  matters  suspended  in  the  water  within  reach  of 
the  labial  palpi,  by  which  they  are  guided  to  the  mouth. 

Whatever  form  the  branchiae  may  possess,  they  are  sup- 
ported by  a  chitinous  skeleton,  in  the  form  of  a  partial  or 
complete  investment  to  the  transverse  branchial  vessels. 

The  mouth  is  bounded  by  lips,  the  angles  of  which  are 
usually  produced  on  each  side  into  two  labial  palpi.  Some- 
times the  lips  are  represented  by  a  circular  fold  produced  into 
numerous  tentacula  (PectenY    There  are  no  organs  for  the 

f)rehension  or  mastication  of  food.  A  wide  and  short  gullet 
eads  into  a  stomach  surrounded  by  the  liver,  which  consists  of 
numerous  caeca  united  into  ducts  which  open  into  the  stom- 
ach. Very  generally  a  diverticulum  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach  contains  a  transparent  rod-like  body — the  crystalline 
style. 

The  intestine  usually  makes  many  convolutions,  but,  finally 
reaching  the  middle  line  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  body,  it 
terminates  by  the  anus  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  pallial 
chamber.  The  heart  lies  in  the  region  traversed  by  the  termi- 
nation of  the  intestine.  It  consists  of  an  auricle  and  a  ventri- 
cle, or  of  a  ventricle  and  two  auricles,  or  may  be  divided  into 
two  separate  auricles  and  ventricles  {Ared\.  Aortic  trunks 
distribute  the  colorless  blood  to  the  bod  v.  wnence  it  is  carried 
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to  a  large  median  venous  sinus;  from  this  it  passes  through  the 
walls  of  the  renal  organs  to  the  gills,  and  is  returned  from 
these  to  the  auricular  division  of  the  heart.  ^  Very  generally 
the  ventricle  invests  the  rectum,  but  in  OstrcBa^  TeredOy  and 
Anomia^  the  ventricle  is  quite  detached  from  the  intestine. 

The  renal  organs,  or  organs  of  Bojatvua^  are  usually  two 
in  number,  often  more  or  less  united  together,  of  a  dark  color, 
situated  beneath  and  behind  the  pericardium  and  in  front 
of  the  posterior  adductor  muscle,  extending  forward  on  each 
side  of  the  mesosoma,  and  traversed  by  such  numerous  blood- 
channels,  that  they  have  a  spongy  texture.  The  walls  of  the 
cavernous  blood-sinuses  are  lined  with  cells  which  secrete  the 
urinary  matters  from  the  blood.  These  take  the  form  of  cal- 
careous concretions,  containing  uric  acid.  The  gland  commu- 
nicates at  one  extremity  with  the  pericardium  ;  at  the  other, 
it  either  opens  directly  on  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  into 
a  vestibular  cavity  which  has  an  external  aperture. 

In  Ostrcea  and  Teredo  the  renal  organ  seems  to  be  present 
in  only  a  very  rudimentary  form." 

The  mesodermal  region,  between  the  endoderm  and  the 
ectoderm,  is  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  vascular,  connec- 
tive, and  muscular  tissues,  and  by  the  reproductive  organs, 
so  that  there  is  no  large  perivisceral  space.  But  there  is — 
1.  The  large  median  sinus  already  mentioned,  which  receives 
the  blood  returned  from  all  parts  of  the  bod}',  and  is  com- 
monly termed  the  vena  cava.  2.  A  spacious  pericardial 
chamoer  which  incloses  the  heart.  It  is  in  communication 
with  the  venous  system,  and,  consequently,  directly  or  in- 
directly, with  the  vena  cava.  3.  The  cavities  of  the  renal 
organs,  which  usually  freely  communicate  with  one  another, 
while  they  open  into  the  pericardium' on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  exterior  of  the  body  on  the  other.  4.  In  some  iamelli' 
branchiata,  canals  open  on  the  exterior  pf  the  body,  especially 
on  the  surface  of  the  foot.  In  this  way  the  blood-system  is 
placed  in  direct,  though  circuitous,  communication  with  the 
surrounding  water.  These  so-called  tocUer-vessels  communi- 
cate internally  with  the  venous  system,  of  which,  indeed, 
they  seem  to  form  a  part.  It  is  probable  that  all  these  cavi- 
ties, taken  together,  represent  the  perivisceral  cavity,  pallial 
sinuses,  and  pseudo-hearts  of  a  Brachiopod. 

>  The  oirculfitory  organs  of  the  fresh-water  Mussel  have  been  very  fiilly  de- 
scribed bv  Langer.    (^  Denksohriften  der  Wiss.  Akademie, "  1865  and  1856.) 

*  See^  tor  the  stmoture  of  the  renal  organs  and  many  other  points  connected 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  LamiUihranchuua,  the  series  of  valuaole  papers  of  La- 
oasft-Dathiera.    (*<  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,"  1864  to  1861.) 
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Strong  bundles  of  muscular  fibres,  usually  unstriated,  pasa 
transversely  from  one  valve  of  the  aheU  to  the  other,  and 
bring  them  together ;   while  they  are  divaricated  by  the 
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elastio  reaction  of  the  ligament.  Of  such  adductor  muscles 
there  may  be  eitlier  one  or  two.  When  there  are  two  (IH- 
tnyaria),  the  anterior  adductor  lies  in  front,  and  on  the  h»- 
mai  side,  of  the  oesophagus;  while  the  posterior  (wWwrfor  lies 
in  front,  but  on  the  neural  side,  of  the  rectum.  Hence  th« 
alimentary  canal,  as  a  whole,  lies  between  those  two  muscles. 
When  only  one  adductor  muscle  exists  {Monomyarta),  it  is 
the  posterior. 

The  foot  is  retracted  between  the  valves  of  the  shell  by 
two  or  three  pairs  of  retractor  muscles,  of  which  the  anterior 
and  posterior  pairs  are  usnally  attached  to  the  shell,  close  to 
the  anterior  and  posterior  adductor  impressions.  The  pro- 
traction of  the  foot  appears  to  be  effected  by  the  compression 
of  the  blood  by  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  walls  of  the  meso- 
soma  and  of  the  foot  itself. 

Each  lobe  of  the  mantle  is  attached  to  the  corresponding 
valve  of  the  shell  by  a  series  of  muscular  fibres,  the  attach- 
ments of  which  give  rise  to  a  linear  impression,  which  runs 
from  one  adductor  to  the  other,  and  constitutes  the  pallial 
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line.  When  the  siphons  are  largely  developed  thej  have  re- 
tractor muscles,  the  insertions  of  which  are  so  disposed  as  to 
cause  the  posterior  part  of  the  pallial  line  to  be  more  or  less 
deeply  curved  or  angulated.  Hence  the  distinction  of  mtegrO' 
pallicUe  and  sinupaUicUe  as  applied  to  Lamellibranchs  which 
have  the  pallial  line  evenly  rounded  or  notched. 

The  cerebral  ganglia  lie  at  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  and 
are  connected  by  a  commissure,  which  passes  in  front  of  it. 
They  give  branches  to  the  anterior  region  of  the  mantle,  to 
the  gills,  to  the  anterior  adductor  muscle,  to  the  labial  palpi, 
and  to  the  parts  about  the  mouth.  The  pedal  ganglia  are  situ- 
ated in  the  foot;  or  in  the  corresponding  region  on  the  neu- 
ral side  of  the  alimentary  canal,  when  no  foot  is  developed. 
Each  is  united  by  a  commissure  with  the  cerebral  ganglion  of 
the  same  side,  and  gives  off  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the 
foot.  The  pariei<hsplanchnic  ganglia  lie  on  the  neural  face 
of  the  posterior  adductor  muscle.  The  long  commissures  which 
unite!  them  with-  the  cerebral  ganglia  usually  traverse  the 
renal  organ,  and  lie  beneath  the  floor  of  the  pericardium. 
Each  of  these  ganglia  gives  off  a  nerve  to  the  branchia  of  its 
side,  and  supplies  the  posterior  and  middle  part  of  the  man- 
tle. This  posterior  pallial  nerve  may  anastomose  with  the 
anterior  pallial  nerve  from  the  cerebral  ganglion.  The  gan- 
glia also  furnish  nerves  to. the  posterior  adductor  muscle,  to 
the  heart,  to  the  rectum,  and  to  the  muscles  of  the  siphons, 
when  the  latter  are  present.  Eyes  are  never  developed  in  the 
cephalic  region  of  the  Lamellibranchs,  but,  in  many  (e.  g., 
J^ecten)y  numerous  simple  eyes  terminate  papillse  of  the  mar- 
gins of  the  mantle.  Auditory  sacs  are  almost  invariably  at- 
tached by  longer  or  shorter  peduncles  to  the  pedal  ganglia. 

The  LameUibranchiata  are  usually  dioecious,  but  some- 
times hermaphrodite  *  (e.  g.,  Cyclas^  some  species  of  Cardium 
and  Pecteny  Ostrceay  Clavagelkiy  and  Pandora).  The  genera- 
tive organs  are  ramified  glands  of  simple  structure  and  simi- 
lar in  both  sexes,  the  ducts  of  which  open  into,  or  close  to, 
the  renal  organs. 

The  process  of  yelk-division*  usually  gives  rise  to  smaller 

>  The  testes  and  ovaria  are  distinct  in  the  hermaphrodite  Rciines.  In  Car- 
dium serraium^  adjacent  caeca  of  the  sexual  gland  contain  spermatozoa  or  ova, 
or  both  products  may  be  developed  in  the  same  csecum.  In  the  common  Oys- 
ter the  genital  cseca  m  any  given  individual  are  found  to  be  either  almost  all 
ovigorouB  or  almost  all  spermigerous ;  and  it  appears  probable  that  the  pre- 
dominantly male  precedes  the  predominantly  female  condition.  S^  Lacaze- 
Duthiers,  ^*  Organes  g^nitauz  des  Ac^phales  Lamellibranohes."  ("  Annalea 
des  Sciences  Naturelles"  18«54.) 

•  8m  Lov^n.  Archiv  fur  NaturQeichiehU^  1849.  Do  Quatrefages,  "  M^moires 
sur  l*£mbryogenie  des'Tarets."   (^'  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,"  1849.) 
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and  larger  blastomeres,  of  which  the  former,  as  an  epiblast, 
invest  the  latter  as  a  hypoblast.  At  the  cephalic  end  of  the 
embryo  of  most  Lamellibranchs,  a  velum,  or  disk  with  richlv 
ciliated  edges,  and,  usually,  a  central  tuft  of  longer  cilia^  la 
formed.  On  the  dorsal  face  of  the  embryo  the  integument 
rises  into  a  patch  with  raised  edges,  which  is  the  rudiment  of 
the  mantle.  The  separation  of  the  shell  into  two  valves, 
united  by  an  uncalcified  hinge,  must  probably  be  ascribed  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  calcareous  matter  subsequently 
added  to  the  shell  is  deposited.  The  foot  appears  as  a  median 
outgrowth  of  the  neural  face  of  the  embryo-  behind  the 
mouth.  The  branchisB  have,  at  first,  the  form  of  separate  fila- 
mentous processes,  which  are  developed  from  the  roof  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  pallial  cavity,  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  mantle  with  the  mesosoma,  and  gradually  increase  in 
number  from  before  backward.  In  those  Lamellibranchs 
which  have  pouchlike  gills,  it  appears  that  the  processes 
which  are  first  formed  become  the  outer  lamella  of  the  inner 
gill-plate,  their  free  ends  uniting  together ;  the  inner  lamella 
of  this  plate  is  produced  by  the  upgrowth  of  a  thin  lamina, 
which  subsequently  becomes  perforated,  from  the  united  ends 
of  these  processes.  The  inner  lamella  of  the  outer  gill  is 
formed  of  branchial  processes,  which  grow  out  from  the  at- 
tached ends  of  the  first  set ;  and  the  outer  lamella  of  this  gill 
is  produced  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  inner  lamella  of  the 
inner  gill.* 

Recent  observations  tend  to  show  that  in  these,  as  in 
other  Invertebrata^  the  nervous  ganglia  are  modified  in- 
growths of  the  epiblast. 

The  simplest  form  of  development  of  the  Xamellibranchi' 
ata  has  been  observed  in  PUidium,*  By  the  process  of 
cleavage,  the  vitellus  is  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  blas- 
tomeres. The  morula  thus  formed  undergoes  invagination, 
and  is  converted  into  a  gastrula.  The  blastopore,  or  aperture 
of  invagination,  closes,  and  the  epiblast,  or  ectodermal  layer 
of  the  embryo,  growing  much  faster  than  the  hypoblast,  or  en- 
dodermal  layer,  the  latter  forms  a  small  shut  sac,  the  primi- 
tive alimentary  sac  (or  archerUeron)  attached  to  one  point  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  much  larger  ectodermal  sac.     The 


1  Lacazc-Duthiers,  "  Sur  le  d^veloppcment  des  branchicB  dee  Mollusqaes 

f hales  LamellibrancheB.'*    (**  Annales  dea  Sciences  Naturelles/*  4,  iv.) 
Lankeeter, ''  Od  the  Developmental  Histoiy  of  the  Mollusca."    C'  Phil. 


ac^phales  Lamellibranches 

*  Lankeeter, 
Trans.,"  1874.) 
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meBoblastic  cells  appear  to  be  derived  both  from  the  epiblast 
and  the  hypoblast. 

The  mouth  is  formed  by  a  depression  of  the  ectoderm  at 
the  anterior  end  bf  the  body,  which  grows  toward  and  opens 
into  the  archenteron.  The  anus  is  developed  at  the  opposite 
end,  in  the  region  of  the  primitive  invagination.  On  the 
neural  face  of  the  embryo  the  foot  grows  out,  while  the  mantle 
appears  on  the  opposite  face  ;  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  man- 
tle, a  transversely  oblong  depression  lined  by  elongated  cells 
is  the  "  shell  gland."  In  the  median  line  this  answers  to  the 
ligament,  and,  at  the  sides,  to  the  middle  region  of  the  future 
valves  of  the  shell ;  but  the  precise  share,  if  any,  which  it 
takes  in  the  formation  of  these  parts  does  not  appear.  Pi&i- 
dium  has  no  velum.  / 

The  development  of  one  of  the  fresh-water  Mussels  {Unio 
pictorum)  has  recently  been  worked  out  very  fully  by  Rabl.^ 
The  yitellus  divides  into  two  unequal  masses,  of  which  the 
larger  is  termed  by  Rabl  the  '^  vegetative  "  and  the  smaller 
the ''  animal ''  cell — ^somewhat  incoAvenient  names,  which  may 
be  replaced  by  ^^macromere^^  and  ^^  micromere.^^  Each  of 
these  becomes  subdivided,  partly  by  ordinary  fission,  partly, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  macromere,  by  a  process  of  budding,  into 
blastomeres,  of  which  those  which  proceed  from  the  macromere 
long  remain  larger  and  more  granular  than  those  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  micromere.  The  blastomeres  arrange  them- 
selves into  a  hollow  sphere — the  blastosphere.  This  is  a  vesic- 
ular morula,  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  blastomeres,  of 
which  those  of  one  hemisphere  have  proceeded  from  the  micro- 
mere,  and  those  of  the  other  from  the  macromere.  Two  blas- 
tomeres of  the  macromeral  hemisphere  remain  much  larger 
than  the  rest.  The  macromeral  hemisphere  next  undergoes 
invagination,  and  its  invaginated  part  becomes  the  hypoblast. 
The  two  large  blastomeres  just  mentioned,  which  are  disposed 
symmetrically,  one  on  each  side  of  the  median  plan6  at  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  area  of  invagination,  beoome  inclosed 
between  the  hypoblast  and  the  epiblast,  and  by  their  division 
anive  rise  to  the  mesoblast.  This  last,  therefore,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  indirect  product  of  the  hypoblast. 

The  endodermal  sac  formed  by  the  hypoblast  now  loses  its 
connection  with  the  region  of  the  embryo  of  which  it  is  an 
invagination,  and  applies  itself  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
body,  where  an  involution  of  the  ectoderm,  which  gives  rise 

>  C.  Rabl,  "  Ueber  die  EDtwickelnngsgeBohichte  der  Malermusobel,*'  Jena, 
1876. 
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to  the  oral  cavity,  takes  place.  The  greater  part  of  the  meso- 
blastic  cells  become  the  addactor  muscle,  which  is  at  first  sin- 
gle and  answers  to  the  posterior  adductor  of  the  adult.  There 
seems  to  be  no  shell  gland.  The  shell  appears  at  first  as  a 
membranous  cuticula,  continuous  from  side  tp  side,  and  there- 
fore undivided  into  two  valves.  Subsequently  it  becomes 
calcified  and  bivalve.  The  byssus  gland  is  developed  as  an 
involution  of  the  ectoderm  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body; 
and  the  ventral  hemisphere,  or  that  opposite  the  shell,  be- 
comes divided  by  a  deep  median  fold  into  the  two  lobes  of  the 
mantle  on  which  the  characteristic  pencil-like  papillse  appear. 
In  front  of  the  rudimentary  mouth  are  two  ciliated  depres- 
sions of  the  ectoderm,  which  are  possibly  the  rudiments  of  the 
nervous  ganglia. 

In  Unto  and  Anodonta  the  young  are  hatched  in  the  outer 
gill  pouches  of  the  parent,  from  which  they  are  so  dissimilar 
that  they  were  at  one  time  considered  to  be  parasites  ( Olochi- 
dium).  The  valves  of  the  shell  are  triangular,  and  have  in- 
curved and  serrated  apices,  by  the  help  of  which  the  larvae, 
after  they  leave  the  parent,  attach  themselves  to  fishes  and 
other  floating  bodies.  In  this  position  they  undergo  a  sort  of 
metamorphosis,  and  eventually  fall  off  and  sink  to  the  bottom 
as  minute  fresh-water  Mussels. 

On  comparing  the  LameUibranchiata  with  the  £rachi<h 
podaj  it  is  obvious  that  the  two  have,  in  common  with  one 
another  and  with  the  Annelida^  the  ciliated  or  veligerous 
larval  form.  If  the  shell  gland  is,  as  Mr.  Lankester  suggests, 
the  homologue  of  the  peduncular  gland  of  Loxosoma  and  of 
the  Brachiopod  larvae,  it  follows  that  the  peduncle  of  the 
Brachiopod  corresponds  with  the  centre  of  the  pallia!  surface 
of  the  Lamellibranch,  and  that  the  so-called  dorsal  and  ven- 
tral lobes  of  the  mantle  in  the  Brachiopod  correspond  with 
the  anterior  and  posterior  halves  of  the  mantle  in  the  Lamel- 
libranch. The  Brachiopod  hinge  will  therefore  be  transverse 
to  the  axis  of  the  body,  while  the  Lamellibranch  hinge  is 
parallel  with  it.  If  this  comparison  be  just,  however,  the 
three  segments  of  the  Brachiopod  larva  cannot  answer  to  the 
segments  of  an  Annelid  larva,  but  the  two  posterior  seg- 
ments of  the  Brachiopod  larva  must  represent  an  outgrowth 
of  the  haemal  side  of  the  body ;  and  this  would  correspond 
veiy  well  with  the  arrangement  of  the  intestine  in  the  artio* 
ulated  Brachiopoda, 

In  the  simplest  forms  of  the  LameUibranchiata^  as  Tri- 
gonia^  Nucukij  and  Pecteuj  the  mantle-lobes  are  almost,  or 
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completely,  disunited  from  one  another  and  from  the  branchifle, 
and  the  latter  are  either  simple  plumes  or  have  undergone 
but  little  modification.  The  haemal  face  of  the  body  is  shoti 
relatively  to  its  vertical  height. 

In  most  Laipellibranchs  the  haemal  face  of  the  body  is 
lon^r ;  the  gills  are  lamellar,  and  the  mantle-lobes  are  united 
with  one  another  and  with  the  gills,  so  as  to  separate  a  supra- 
branchial  from  an  infra-branchial  chamber  (Anodonta),  In 
vet  others,  the  posterior  margins  of  the  mantle  are  produced 
backward  into  short  siphons^  but  the  mantle-lobes  remain 
separate  for  the  rest  of  their  extent  ( Cardium) ;  in  others, 
the  siphons  are  greatly  elongated  and  the  ventral  margins  of 
the  mantle-lobes  unite,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  small  median 
aperture  for  the  foot  (Pholas).  In  the  most  modified  forms, 
the  body  becomes  more  and  more  elongated,  until,  in  Teredo^ 
it  is  completely  vermiform,  and  the  valves  of  the  shell  cover 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  body. 

The  foot  is  wanting  as  a  distinct  structure  in  Ostroea ; 
while  in  Cardium  and  Trigonia  it  is  a  large  muscular  organ, 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  animal  is  able  to  leap  for  some  dis- 
tance. The  byssus  may  be  present  in  the  young  and  absent 
in  the  adult  (e.  g.,  Anodonta),  It  may  have  the  form  of  strong 
ohitinous  filaments  {Mytilua)^  or  of  a  plate  of  homy  or  shelly 
texture  {Arca^  Anomia),  The  inequality  of  the  valves  at- 
tains its  maximum  in  the  Hippuritidce^  in  which  one  valve 
may  have  the  form  of  a  long  cylinder,  or  cone,  while  the  other 
is  a  flattened  plate.* 

The  shells  of  Lamellibranchs  are  among  the  most  abun- 
dant of  fossil  remains  in  all  epochs  of  the  world's  history.  In 
the  Palaeozoic  formations,  however,  the  proportion  of  these 
mollusks  relatively  to  the  Brachiopoda  is  the  reverse  of  what 
obtains  at  the  present  day,  the  latter  being  very  numerous, 
while  the  LAmellibranchs  are  comparatively  scanty.  The  in- 
tegropalliate  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  sinupalliate 
forms  in  the  older  rocks.  The  JEKppuritidcB  of  the  Cretaceous 
epoch  is  the  only  family  of  ancient  Lamellibranchs  which  is 
extinct  at  the  present  day,  and  the  only  one  which  diverges 
to  any  considerable  degree  from  existing  forms. 

The  Odontophora. — In  the  Mollusks  which  belong  to 
this  division,  the  mantle,  always  present  in  the  newly-hatched 
young,  may  abort  in  the  adult  condition.     It  is  never  divided 

*  For  an  excellent  eooount  of  the  LamdUbronchiata  fVom  the  conchologlcal 
•ide,  M0  Woodwerd'8  *'  Mennal  c^  the  MoUosca.'^ 
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into  two  lobes,  though  it  may  be  slit  or  perforated  where 
it  forms  the  wall  of  the  branchial  chamber  iBcUiotis^  Ms- 

surella). 

Very  generally,  the  prosoma  bears  tentactila  and  eyes ; 
and  a  distinct  head  being  thus  recognizab^  these  Mollusks 
have  been  named  CephcUophorctj  in  contradistinction  to  the 
acephalous  Lamellibranchs  and  Brachiopods. 

The  mantle  commonly  g^ves  rise  to  a  shell,  which  may 
either  be  a  more  or  less  calcified  cuticular  product  of  the  epi- 
dermis, covering  the  outer  surface  of  the  mantle,  when  it 
constitutes  an  external  shell,  as  in  the  LameUibranchiata 
and  Brachiopoda;  or  it  may  b^  developed  within  a  sac  in 
the  interior  of  the  mantle,  as  an  internal  shell.  In  neither  of 
these  cases  is  it  ever  a  bivalve  shell  divided  into  two  lateral 
portions.*  Usually  it  is  in  one  piece  (univalve),  but  in  one 
group,  the  OhitonidoB^  it  consists  of  a  number  of  pieces  (not 
exceeding  eight),  arranged  in  longitudinal  series  along  the 
middle  line. 

Calcareous  matter  is  very  commonly  diffused,  in  the  form 
of  granules,  through  the  connective  tissue,  and  often  takes 
the  form  of  spicula  (e.  g.,  Boris), 

The  mesosoma  is  generally  prolonged  into  a  muscular  foot, 
which  may  be  provided  with  lateral  appendages,  the  epipodia. 
And,  on  the  haomal  aspect  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  foot, 
a  chitinous  or  shelly  plate,  termed  the  opercudum^  may  be 
developed.  This  operculum  appears  to  be  the  .analogue,  if 
not  the  homologue,  of  the  byssus  of  the  Lamellibranchs,  and 
is  certainly  not  homologous  with  either  of  the  valves  of  the 
shell  of  the  latter,  which  are  pallial  structures.  The  edge  of 
the  mantle  forms  a  free  fold  which  nearly  or  entirely  sur- 
rounds the  mesosoma;  and  in  one  genus,  Bentcdium^  the 
margins  of  the  mantle  unite  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
length :  in  all  the  rest  they  remain  free.  A  space  is  inclosed 
between  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  and  the  mesosoma.  Usually 
this  space  is  much  larger  on  one  face  of  the  body,  and  con- 
stitutes the  pallial  chamber.  As  a  rule,  the  branchisB  are 
lodged  in  this  chamber,  and  the  anus  opens  into  it. 

In  a  very  few  Odontaphora^  the  symmetry  of  the  body  is 
undisturbed;  that  is  to  say,  the  mouth  and  the  anus  are  situ- 
ated at  op])Osite  ends  of  the  axis  of  the  body,  and  the  haemal 

1  The  singular  bivalve  plates,  tenned  Apfyehiu.  which  ooear  in  the  Ammo^ 
nUid(B,  whatever  their  naturtf  may  be,  are  obviously  not  homolo^us  with  the 
shell  of  ordinaiy  Mollusks,  which  is  represented  by  the  Cambered  shell  of 
the  oephalopod. 
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face  is  not  produced  into  a  yisceral  sac  (e.  g.,  Chiton^  DentOr 
Hum).  But,  in  the  great  majority,  such  a  visceral  sac  is 
formed.  In  the  Cephalopoda  it  coexists  with  bilateral  sym- 
metry, inasmuch  as  the  mantle  and  the  anus  lie  in  the  plane 
which  divides  the  body  into  two  similar  halves.  But,  in  most 
Odontophoraj  the  anus  b  twisted  to  one  side  (usually  the 
right),  and  in  many  it  is  situated,  together  with  the  pallial 
chamber  in  which  it  is  contained,  on  the  anterior  face  of  the 
body. 

The  mouth  lies  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  on  the 
bsBmal  side  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  (except  in  the 
Cephalopoda).  It  may  be  provided  with  variously-disposed 
jaws,  or  cutting-plates,  of  a  ohitinous  or  calcified  substance. 
But  the  structure  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  Odoti' 
tophoray  and  which  is  absent  in  only  very  few  genera  (e.  g., 
TethySy  Doridium^  JRhodope\  is  a  peculiar  rasping  and  some- 
times prehensile  apparatus,  the  odontophore,  or,  as  it  is  often 
termed,  the  tongue,  which  is  attached  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
(Figs.  119, 120). 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  skeleton/  of  a  subradular 
membrane^  which  is  continuous  with  the  lining  of  the  oral 
cavity;  of  the  radula;  and  of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  mus- 
cles. 

The  skeleton  is  composed  of  two  principal  masses  of  par- 
tially fibrous,  or  completely  cartilaginous,  tissue  {odonto- 
phoral  cartilages) y  which  may  be  more  or  less  confluent,  and 
are  further  united  together  in  the  middle  line  by  fibrous  and 
muscular  tissue.  Their  anterior  ends  and  oral  faces  are  free 
and  smooth,  and  are  usually  excavated  so  as  to  present  a 
trough-like  surface  to  the  subradular  membrane,  which  rests 
upon  them.  Accessory  cartilages  may  be  added  to  these. 
Biehind,  the  subradular  membrane  is  continued  into  a  longer 
or  shorter  sac,  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  buccal  epithe- 
lium. The  radula  is  a  cuticular  chitinous  product  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  subradular  membrane.  It  is  armed  with 
tooth-like  processes  arranged  in  one  or  many  series ;  and  ad- 
ditions  are  constantly  being  made  to  its  posterior  end,  which 
is  lodged  in  the  sac  of  the  subradular  membrane.  Thus  the 
teeth  are  replaced  from  behind,  as  fast  as  they  are  worn  away 
by  friction  against  the  food  which  they  rasp,  at  the  anterior 
end  of  the  ribbon. 

The  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  odontophore  are  attached,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  posterior  and  under  faces  of  the  odonto- 
phoral  cartilages,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  subradular  mem- 
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brane,  some  being  inserted  into  its  posterior  and  lateral  por- 
tions, and  others  into  its  anterior  extremity,  after  it  has 
turned  over  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  principal  cartilages. 


Fio.  X19-^Bucdnum  fnidAtem.— A,  radala.  B,  one  of  the  tnosrene  rowf  of  teeth ; 
a,  anterior,  b,  posterior  end  ;  c,  central,  I,  lateral  teeth.  (After  Woodward,  ^  Man- 
ual of  tUe  Moliiuca/*) 


Fu.  1S0.-A,  Troehut  ehterartvt;  the  median  tooth  and  the  teeth  of  the  right  half 
of  one  row  of  the  ndola.  B,  Cgpraa,  Suropcea.  one  row  of  teeth  of  the  ladnla. 
(Woodward,  ibid.) 

Certain  of  the  muscular  bundles  are  also  attached  to  the  fore- 
part of  the  odontophoral  cartilages  themselves.  The  con- 
traction of  these  muscles  must  tend  to  cause  the  subradular 
membrane,  and  with  it  the  radula,  to  travel  backward  and 
forward  over  the  ends  of  the  cartilages  in  the  fashion  of  a 
chain-saw,  and  thus  to  rasp  any  body  against  which  the  teeth 
may  be  applied.  When  undisturbed,  the  radula  is  concave 
from  side  to  side,  and  the  teeth  of  the  lateral  series,  being 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  to  which  they  are  attached,  are 
inclined  inward  toward  one  another.  But  when  the  intrinsic 
muscles  come  into  action,  the  radula,  as  it  passes  over  the 
ends  of  the  cartilages,  becomes  flattened,  and  the  lateral  teeth 
are  consequently  erected  or  divaricated.  The  extrinsic  mus- 
cles pass  from  the  odontophore  to  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
head,  and  protract  or  retract  the  whole  apparatus.    They 
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may  give  the  protruded  extremit j  of  the  radula*  a  licking  mo- 
tioDy  which  is  quite  independent  of  the  chain-saw  action  due 
to  the  intrinsic  muscles.^ 

The  odontophore  b  developed  very  early,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  it  exists  in  the  young  of  those 
few  Odontophora  in  which  it  is  wanting  in  the  adult  state. 

Salivary  glands  are  very  generally  present  in  the  Odonto- 
phora^  and  the  liver  is  usually  large. 

As  in  the  MoUusca  in  general,  the  blood-corpuscles  are 
colorless  and  nucleated.  The  blood  plasma  is  red  in  P/a- 
horhia. 

The  heart  may  be  wanting  (Dentalium)^  or  it  may  resemble 
that  of  the  Lamellibranchs  in  having  two  auricles  ( Chitofij 
Sodiotia)^  and  even  in  being  perforated  by  the  rectum  (Ha- 
liotiSy  TurbOj  Nerita) ;  most  commonly  it  consists  of  a  single 
auricle  and  a  single  ventricle.  In  the  Cephalopods,  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  the  two  or  four  branchio-cardiac  trunks  which 
open  into  the  ventricle  should  be  regarded  as  veins  or  as 
auricles.  An  accessory  '^portal"  heart  has  been  described 
in  Doria.*  Special  respiratory  organs  may  be  wanting,  their 
place  being  taken  by  processes  of  the  body,  or  by  the  walls 
of  the  mantle  cavity,  or  by  the  general  surface. 

The  branchiae,  when  present,  are  numerous  lamellar  pro- 
cesses, or  from  one  to  four  plume-like  gills.  Atrial  respira- 
tion is  effected  by  the  walls  of  a  pulmonary  sac,  which  is  a 
modification  of  the  pallial  cavity. 

The  presence  of  renal  organs,  in  the  form  of  one  or  more 
sacs  situated  close  to  the  heart,  open  to  the  exterior  on  one 
side,  and,  on  the  other,  in  relation,  usually  by  means  of  a 
glandular  structure,  with  the  returning  current  of  blood,  is 
very  general ;  and,  in  many  cases,  these  renal  sacs  communi- 

>  In  mj  memoir  *^  On  the  Morphology  of  the  Ccphaloos  Mollusea  '*  ("  Phil. 
Trans.,'*  1852)  I  described  the  ohain-saw  action  of  the  odontophore,  as  I  ob- 
served it  in  the  transparent  Firoloidu  and  ^^^n^a,  while  liviog.  But,  as  Tro- 
sohel  has  remarked  in  his  excellent  monograph  (^^  Das  Gebiss  derSchnecken,'* 
.  erste  Lieferung,  pp.  19,  20, 1866  )j  I  did  not  safficiently  dwell  on  the  frequency 
and  importance  of  the  lickmg  action  produced  by  the  extrinsic  muscles.  I  am 
•till  of  opinion,  however,  that  this  action  cannot  be  rightly  described  as  a 
movement  of  the  radula  following  secondarily  upon  that  of  the  cartilages,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  motion  of  the  whole  odontophore.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
l)e,  as  has  been  sugi^ested  to  me  by  Mr.  Oeddes— who  at  my  suggestion  has 
undertaken  a  reexamination  of  the  structure  of  the  odontophore— that  the  flex- 
ure of  the  anterior  ends  of  the  odontophoral  cartilages,  by  the  intrinsic  mas- 
oles  inserted  into  them,  plays  an  Important  part  in  the  motion  of  the  radula. 

*  In  Dolium  the  salivary  secretion  oontams  tree  sulphuric  acid. 

*  Hancock  and  Embleton,  **  On  the  Anatomy  of  Dona."    ('*  Phil,  Trans.,'' 
1852.) 
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oate  directly  with  the  blood  sinuses  through  the  pericaidianu 
In  many  Pteropods  and  Heteropods  they  are  rhythmically 
contractile. 

As  in  the  LameUibranchiaia^  so  in  many  Odontophorc^ 
simple  or  branched  canals  traverse  the  substance  of  the  foot 
and  open  externally  by  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  pore,  which 
is  usually  situated  upon  its  inferior  face.  These  aquiferoua 
canalSy  as  they  have  been  termed,  appear,  in  many  cases,  to 
open  by  their  inner  ends  into  the  blood  sinuses,  and  thus  to 
establish  a  direct  communication  between  the  blood  and  the 
surrounding  water.  In  species  of  Pyrtda^  Agassiz  found  that 
colored  fluids  injected  into  the  pore  passed  into  and  filled  the 
blood-vessels  generally.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
these  canals  should  be  regarded  as  a  special  system  of  ves- 
sels, rather  than  as  blood  sinuses  which  open  externally. 

The  arrangement  of  the  centres  of  the  nervous  system  in 
Dentalium  ^  most  nearly  approaches  that  which  exists  in  the 
JOameUihranchiata,  Two  cerebral  ganglia  lie  close  together 
on  the  haemal  side  of  the  oesophagus.  A  long  commissural 
cord  connects  each  of  them  with  one  of  the  pedal  ganglia, 
which  are  also  closely  united.  A  second  long  commissure 
passes  backward  from  the  cerebral  ganglia,  and  often  presents 
a  ganglionic  enlargement  at  its  origin.  It  unites  with  one  of 
two  granglia,  situated  close  to  the  anus,  and  connected,  in 
front  of  it,  by  a  rather  long  transverse  commissure.  The 
nerves  distributed  to  the  posterior  half  of  the  mantle  are 
given  off  from  these  g^anglia,  and  those  to  its  middle  region 
from  the  anterior  end  of  the  commissure  or  its  ganglionic  en- 
largement. There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ganglia 
close  to  the  anus,  together  with  the  ganglionic  enlargements 
at  the  anterior  ends  of  the  commissures  which  connect  them 
with  the  cerebral  ganglia,  correspond  with  the  parieto^ 
splanchnic  ganglia  of  the  Lamellibranchs,  and  that  the  cere- 
bral and  pedal  ganglia  are  the  homologues  of  those  so  named 
in  the  latter  MoUusks. 

In  addition  to  this  approximation  of  part  of  the  gangli- 
onic mass  of  the  parieto-splanchnic  system  to  the  cerebral 
ganglia,  Dentalium  differs  from  the  Lamellibranchs  and  re- 
sembles other  Odontophoray  in  the  possession  of  a  system  of 
bitccal  nerves,  which  arise  from  the  cerebral  ganglia,  and  in 
which  minute  ganglia  are  developed.     The  nerves  which  pro- 

>  See  Lacaze-Dathiers,  "  Oiganisation  da  Dantald." 
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ceed  from  tbe  buccal  ganglia  are  distributed  to  tbe  odonto- 
phore  and  its  muscles. 

In  other  Odontophora^  the  two  cerebral  and  two  pedal 
ganglia,  with  their  commissures,  are  always  to  be  recognized  ; 
but  the  number  of  the  ganglia  which  represent  the  parieto- 
splanchnic  system  may  be  increased,  and  the  anterior  ganglia 
of  this  system  may  attain  a  large  size,  and  may  come  into 
close  relation  not  on]y  with  the  cerebral  but  with  the  pedal 
ganglia. 

In  I/ymnastuB  palustris^*  for  example,  there  are  five  such 
ganglia  situated  close  to  the  cerebro-pedal  ring.  The  most 
anterior  of  these,  on  each  side,  is  united  with  both  the  cere- 
bral and  the  pedal  ganglion  of  its  side,  and  appears,  indeed, 
like  an  enlargement  upon  a  second  commissure  between  those 
two  ganglia.  The  ganglia  which  constitute  the  second  pair 
are  united,  in  front,  by  a  short  commissure,  with  the  preced- 
ing; and,  behind,  with  the  fifth  or  azygos  ganglion.  The 
second  pair  of  ganglia  give  off  the  nerves  to  the  right  and 
left  sides  of  the  mantle  respectively. 

In  ZdmaXy  and  apparently  in  the  terrestrial  Pulmonata 
generally,  the  arrangement  is  essentially  the  same,  except 
that  all  the  ganglia  of  the  parieto- splanchnic  system  coalesce 
into  one  mass,  between  which  and  the  pedal  ganglia  the  aorta 
passes. 

In  Hdliotis^  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  anterior  parieto- 
splanchnio  ganglia  are  situated  close  to  the  pedal  ganglia, 
and  are  connected  with  them  and  with  the  cerebral  ganglia 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  an  apparent  second  cere- 
bro-pedal commissure,  the  ganglia  which  represent  the  second 
pair  in  IjymncBus  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  branchise, 
and  are  united  by  a  long  commissure  with  one  another,  and 
also  with  the  anterior  parieto-splanchnio  ganglia.  Of  the 
latter  commissures,  that  from  the  left  branchio-pallial  gan- 
glion goes  to  the  right  anterior  parieto-splanchnic  ganglion, 
and  vice  versd. 

With  respect  to  the  position  of  the  cerebral  and  pedal 
ganglia  in  the  Odontophora,  the  commonest  arrangement  is 
Siat  in  which  the  cerebral  ganglia  are  supra-oesophageal,  and 
are  connected  by  two  longer  or  shorter  commissures,  on  each 

» Compan  Lacaze-Duthlera,  *'  Du  svsUme  nervoux  des  MoUusques  gas- 
tdropodes  pulmonis  aquatiques  "  ("  Arch,  de  Zoologie,"  1872),  and  th3  nmne> 
ous  fignrea  of  the  arrangement  of  the. cerebral  ^glia  of  the  nervous  system 
given  in  his  memoir  on  the  otocTSts.  *(Ibid.) 

*  866  Laoaze-Dothiera,  **  Sor  W  systdme  nervenx  de  Haliotide." 
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side,  with  the  pedal  and  anterior  parietosplanchnic  ganglia, 
both  of  which  are  infra-  or  post-o&sophageal.  But  in  many 
cases  (most  Nudibranchiata)  the  pedal  and  parieto-splancb- 
nic  ganglia  are  approximated  to  the  cerebral  ganglia  (the 
latter  being  supra-cesophageal),  and  are  united  by  long  sub- 
oesophageal  commissures.  In  others,  as  in  most  IHeropoda^ 
the  pedal  and  parieto-splanchnic  ganglia  are  sub-oesophageal ; 
while  the  cerebral  ganglia,  brought  close  to  them,  are  united 
by  a  supra-oesophageal  commissure. 

Accessory  ganglia  are  frequently  developed  in  the  region 
of  the  heart  and  branchiie,  on  the  nerves  of  the  parieto- 
splanchnic  system. 

A  complicated  system  of  visceral  nerves  is  distributed 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  genital 
organs,  and  various  parts  of  the  vascular  system,  in  many 
Odontophora,^ 

Two  auditory  vesicles  usually  exist,  and  very  generally  ap- 
pear to  be  sessile  upon  the  pedal  ganglia.  In  the  Heteropoda^ 
in  many  ifudibranchiata^  as  shown  by  Hancock,  and  in  nu- 
merous genera  of  JBranchio-  and  Putmo-gaateropoda^  which 
have  been  carefully  examined  by  Lacaze-Duthiers,'  however, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  auditory  nerves  arise 
from  the  cerebral  ganglia,  even  though  the  vesicles  may  be 
situated  close  to  the  pedal  ganglia. 

Olfactory  organs  certainly  exist  in  the  Cephalopoda  in 
the  form  of  saccular  involutions  of  the  integument  near  the 
eyes ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  integument  of  the  ten- 
tacula,  or  of  the  lips,  may  subserve  the  same  function  in  the 
Gasteropods. 

Eyes  are  generally  present,  and  are  limited  to  two,  situ- 
ated m  the  head.  They  resemble  the  vertebrate  eye  in  struct- 
ure, so  far  as  they  possess  a  concave  retinal  expansion,  and 
usually,  in  front  of  this,  a  vitreous  bumoi^  lens,  and  cornea. 

>  8««  especially  Hancock  and  Embleton,  **  The  Anatomy  of  Doris."  (*'  Phil. 
Trans.,"  1852.) 

*  "  Otocystes  des  Mollusques."  ("  Archives  de  Zoologie  Exp^rimentale," 
1872.)  In  the  memdir  the  origin  of  the  acoustic  nerves  from  the  cerebzvl 
ganglia  is  determined  in  so  many  Pidmo-gasUrapoda  {LimaXy  Arion.  Testaalla, 
Clausilia^  Zonitea.  Helix,,  Suceinea^  Phynt^  Lymnatvt^  Ancylui)  and  Branckio* 
gagteropoda  {NertUna^  Puludina^  Cydastoma^  PileapHs^  duypiraa^  Hatiea^ 
MuMj  7h>chtis.  AfurfXy  CasHdana^  Purfmra^  fhteUa,  Haltotis,  PhilinSi  Aplf(^ 
na^  Lamdlaria)^  that  there  is  a  large  oasis  for  the  generalization  that  this 
moHde  of  origin  is  universal.  Moreover,  according^  to  Lacaze-Duthiers,  the 
same  law  holds  good  for  the  Cephalopoda,  Such  being  the  case,  the  question 
suggests  itself  whether  the  connection  of  the  nerves  of  the  otocysts  with  the 
pedal  ganglia,  which  obtuns  universally  among  the  LamellibriDohs,  indicates 
their  real  or  only  their  apparent  origin. 
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But  they  differ  from  the  eyes  of  Vertebrataj  and  resemble 
those  of  other  invertebrated  animals,  in  that  the  structures 
which  answer  to  the  rods  and  cones  are  situated  on  that  face 
of  the  retina  which  is  turned  toward  the  light,  while  the  fibres 
of  the  optic  nerve  traverse  the  pigment  layer  to  reach  them. 

The  reproductive  organs  of  the  Odontophora  present  very 
great  diversities  of  structure.  They  may  be  either  dioecious 
or  moncecious,  and  each  type  of  reproductive  organs  may  pre- 
sent various  degrees  of  complexity.  Of  the  dioecious  repro- 
ductive organs  there  are  two  chief  forms  :  the  one  in  which 
the  duct  of  the  ovarium  or  testis  is  continuous  with  the  gland; 
and  the  other  in  which  the  duct  opens  into  a  sac,  into  which 
the  ova  or  spermatozoa  are  set  free  by  the  dehiscence  of  the 
follicles  in  which  they  are  developed.  The  latter  arrange- 
ment is  met  with  in  the  Cephalopoda/  the  former  appears 
to  prevail  among  all  the  other  dioecious  Odontophora. 

In  these,  the  racemose  generative  gland  is  usually  situ- 
ated close  to  the  liver.  In  the  female,  the  oviduct  ordinarily 
presents  a  uterine  dilatation  toward  its  termination,  which  is 
generally  situated  in  the  pallial  cavity  on  the  right  side  of 
the  body.  In  some  rare  cases  (Pa/uatna,  Neritina)^  a  dila- 
tation or  a  special  vesicular  appendage  of  the  uterus  may 
serve  as  a  vesicula  seminalis ;  and  m  Paludina^  according 
to  Leydig,  an  albumen-gland  opens  into  it. 

A  penis  is  not  always  present.  When  it  exists,  it  is  a 
muscular  process  of  the  mesosoma,  to  which  the  semen  may 
be  led  from  the  opening  of  the  vas  deferens  by  a  groove ;  or 
it  may  be  traversed  by  the  vas  'deferens  which  opens  near,  or 
at,  its  apex. 

In  all  the  monoecious  Odontophora  which  have  as  yet  been 
thoroughly  examined,  there  is  a  generative  gland  termed  the 
avotestiSy  in  which  both  spermatozoa  and  ova»  are  produced. 
Only  in  the  anoihalous  genus  Rhodope  (Ktilliker)  are  the 
spermatozoa  and  ova  formed  in  distinct  cseca ;  in  all  the  rest, 
jeach  caecum  is  hermaphrodite,  the  spermatozoa  and  the  ova 
being  usually  developed  in  different  parts  of  the  caecum.  The 
duct  of  the  ovotestis  may  remain  single  to  its  termination  at 
the  genital  aperture,  or  become  only  incompletely  divided 
into  two  semicanals  {Pteropoda^  PleurophyUidia^  Umbrella^ 
Aplyaia)  ;  or  it  may  become,  at  first  partially,  and  then  com- 
pletely, divided  into  an  oviduct  and  a  vas  deferens  {Nudi" 
Oranchiata^  Phurobranchia^  Pulmonata). 

In  the  former  case  there  is  but  one  genital  aperture.  The 
common  duct  usually  receives  the  secretion  of  a  uterine  gland 
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which  may  take  the  form  of  a  special  albumen  gland,  and  a 
spermatheca  opens  into  it  near  its  outer  extremity ;  while,  on 
the  male  side,  a  vesicula  seminalis  and  an  eversfble  penis 
may  be  added.  The  penis,  however,  may  be  distant  from  the 
genital  opening,  and  then  a  groove  on  the  side  of  the  body 
leads  to  it  (Aplysia),  In  the  latter  case  there  are  two  geni- 
tal apertures,  one  for  the  male  and  one  for  the  female  organs, 
though  they  may  open  into  a  common  vestibule.  The  penis 
is  an  eversible  involution  of  the  integument,  on  which  the  vas 
deferens  opens.  A  prostate  gland  is  usually  connected  with 
the  latter,  and,  near  its  opening,  there  may  be  a  saccular  ap- 
pendage, in  which  a  hard  pointed  body,  the  spictdum  amoris^ 
is  contained  {DoriSy  JETelicidcB).  An  albumen-gland  opens 
into  the  uterus,  and  a  spermatheca  is  connected  with  the 
vagina. 

Spermatophores,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  spermatossoa  are 
transferred  into  the  female  organs,  occur  in  the  Cephalopoda^ 
and  in  the  Pulmonata,  In  the  latter  they  are  grooved  bands, 
or  incomplete  tubes  of  hardened  mucus  secreted  by  the  penis, 
which  become  filled  with  spermatozoa  during  copulation; 
while,  in  the  former,  they  are  closed  cases  which  may  have  a 
very  complex  structure. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  Odontophora  the  young 
leaves  the  egg  as  a  veliger^  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Jjatnel-^ 
libranehiata.  The  velum  usnally  becomes  bilobed,  and  some- 
times {Heteropoda)  its  margins  are  produced  into  many  ten- 
taculiform  processes ;  and,  in  all  Pteropoda  and  JSranchio- 
gasteropodaj  whether  the  adult  possess  a  mantle  and  a  shell 
or  not,  the  larva  is  provided  with  both,  the  shell  being  at  first 
a  simple  conical  symmetrical  cap,  developed  in  the  middle  line 
of  the  mantle.  The  eyes  make  their  appearance  behind  the 
velum,  and  the  tentacles  in  ht>nt  of  or  upon  it. 

While  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  embryo  in 
the  Odontophora  presents  a  general  uniformity,  there  are 
wide  differences  in  detail. 

In  Paludina^^  the  blastomeres  produced  by  yelk-division 
are  of  equal  size.  They  arrange  themselves  into  a  vesicular 
morula,  which  undergoes  invagination  and  becomes  a  ga&* 
trula  of  the  simplest  type. '  The  aperture  of  invagination 
(blastopore)  becomes  the  anus,  while  the  mouth  is  formed 
by  an  involution  of  the  ectoderm  of  the  anterior  end  of  the 

1  Lankester,  "  On  the  Coincidence  of  the  Blastopore  and  Anus  in  B/hidma 
vivipara."    (  QuarUrly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  1876.) 
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body,  which  extends  toward  and  eventually  opens  into  the 
blind  end  of  the  archenteron  or  primitive  alimentary  sac.  A 
ciliated  velum  is  developed  on  the  haemal  side  of  the  mouth, 
and  a  '^  shell  gland  "  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  area  which 
gives  rise  to  the  mantle. 

In  JLymnasus^  also,  cleavage  ends  in  the  production  of 
blastomeres  of  equal  size,  whether  with  or  without  a  transi- 
tory stage  of  inequality,  and  the  vesicular  morula  undergoes 
invagination  to  give  rise  to  the  archenteron.  The  blastopore 
is  elongated,  and  it  appears  to  be  likely  that  its  anterior  and 
posterior  ends  may  coincide  with,  if  they  do  not  give  rise  to, 
the  mouth  and  anus  respectively. 

In  most  Odontophora^  the  process  of  yelk-division  goes 
on  unequally,  and  results  in  the  production  of  large  and  small 
blastomeres  (macromeres  and  micromeres).  The  latter  form 
a  layer  which  gradually  extends  over  the -macromeres  and  in- 
closes them.  Obviously,  this  comes  to  the  same  result  as 
invagination  ;  and  the  included  macromeres  and  their  progeny 
either  become  converted  into  the  archenteron  with  its  ap- 
pendages, and  more  or  less  of  the  mesoblast,  or  a  portion  of 
them  may  serve  as  food-yelk. 

In  the Pteropoda  and JETeteropoda*  and  in  Nassa^  N'atica^ 
and  JFusua*  the  blastopore,  or  aperture  circumscribed  by  the 
edges  of  the  micromeral  layer  as  it  grows  round  the  macro- 
meres, closes,  but  corresponds  in  position  to  the  invagination 
of  the  ectoderm  which  gives  rise  to  the  future  mouth  ;  and 
the  anus  is  a  new  formation. 

In  such  land  Pulmonata  as  Limax,  the  process  of  yelk- 
division  gives  rise  to  macromeres  and  micromeres,  and  the 
latter  inclose  the  former.  What  becomes  of  the  blastopore 
is  not  clear,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  corresponds 
in  position  with  the  mouth.  The  latter  is  seen  very  early  as 
a  funnel-shaped  invagination  of  the  epiblast  bounded  by  lat- 
eral lips.  Behind  it,  the  foot  grows  out  and  rapidly  attains 
a  considerable  size.  Its  posterior  extremity  becomes  flattened 
from  above  downward,  and  converted  into  an  orbicular  ap- 
pendage, the  opposite  walls  of  which  are  connected  by  retic* 
ulated  muscle-cells.     This  appendage  undergoes  rhythmical 

^Lankcster,  **  Obaervations  on  the  Development  of  the  Pond-Snail"  (Qitar* 
terly  Journal  of  MicroBcopieal  Science,  1874),  and  C.  Rabl,  "  Die  Ontogenie  der 
SttsswasserPulmonaten^'  (Jen,  Zeittchri/t,  1875). 

*  Fol,  **  Etudes  ear  le  d^veloppement  dea  Moilusquea."  ("  Atch.  de  Zoologie 
experimental  e,"  1875, 1876.) 

*  Bobretsky,  **  Studien  fiber  die  embironale  Entwiokelunff  der  Gasteropo- 
den.'»    ("  Arohiv  f.  Mikr.  Anat,,"  1876.) 
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movements  of  dilatation  and  contraction.  The  macromeres 
form  a  large  mass  inclosed  within  a  spheroidal  dilatation  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  hsemal  wall  of  the  hody,  which  deserves 
the  name  of  yelk-sac  even  better  than  the  structure  so  named 
in  the  CephcUopoday  inasmuch  as  it  more  nearly  corresponds, 
morphologically,  with  the  vitelline  sac  of  vertebrated  animals. 
Between  this  sac  and  the  foot  the  small  remainder  of  the 
haamal  wall  becomes  converted  into  the  mantle. 

The  walls  of  the  vitelline  sac  undergo  contractions  which 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  alternate  with  those  of  the  pedal 
appendage.  On  each  side  of  it  appears  the  ^*  primitive  kid- 
ney," consisting  of  a  curved  elongated  series  of  cells  within 
which  concretions  are  developed,  and  terminating  in  a  duct 
which  opens  on  the  posterior  face  of  the  vitelline  sac,  close  to 
the  mantle.  The  exact  mode  of  origin  of  the  alimentary 
canal  has  not  been  made  out  ;  but,  in  any  case,  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  endodermal  cells  can  take  part  in  its 
formation,  and  the  archenteron  is,  at  first,  a  sac  which  nearly 
fills  the  small  projection  formed  by  the  rudimentary  mantle. 
The  oral  involution  of  the  ectoderm  gives  rise  to  the  odon- 
tophore,  and  extends  across  the  base  of  the  foot,  to  open, 
eventuallv,  into  the  archenteron. 

The  fold  of  the  mantle  which  overhangs  the  respiratory 
aperture  makes  its  appearance  very  early;  and,  immediately 
behind  it,  the  intestine  is  visible  as  a  short  tube,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  archenteron  to  the  surface,  but  does  not,  at 
first,  open  there. 

As  development  proceeds,  a  movement  of  the  macromeric 
part  of  the  vitellus  takes  place  in  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  of  the  food-yelk  of  the  Cephalopoda  ;  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  vitelline  sac  into  the  constantly  enlarging  foot. 
The  alimentary  canal  accompanies  it,  the  anus  alone  remain- 
ing in  its  primitive  position.  The  constantly  lengthening 
alimentary  canal  becomes  disposed  in  folds ;  between  these 
the  macromeric  part  of  the  vitellus,  which  gradually  forsakes 
the  diminishing  vitelline  sac,  disposes  itself  around  the  coils 
of  the  intestine.  Eventually,  for  the  most  part,  it  becomes 
converted  into  the  liver. 

The  rudimentary  shell  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
form  of  a  few  subcrystalline  calcareous  plates,  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  ectoderm.* 

The  development  of  Helix  is  similar  to  that  of  Limax ; 


>  Compare  Gejrenbftur,  "  Zur  Entwickelunffsgeschichte 
poden."    {ZeiUehriftfUir  Win.  ZooloffU,  1852.) 


dor  Land-Oastero- 
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but  the  intestine  passes  into  the  large  visceral  sac  instead  of 
into  the  cavity  of  the  mesosoma.  The  shell  is  stated  by 
Gegenbaur  to  be  at  first  internal,  as  in  Ximax.  In  neither 
case  has  the  relation  of  the  shell  to  the  shell-gland  been 
determined 

The  process  of  development  appears  to  present  a  consider- 
able range  of  variation  in  the  PiUmonata,  Semper '  states 
of  a  species  of  VdginuluSj  that,  after  the  process  of  cleavage, 
the  embryo  assumes  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  at  one  pole  of 
which  the  rudiments  of  the  tentacula  and  of  the  lips  appear; 
while,  at  the  sides,  a  longitudinal  ridg^  indicates  the  edge  of 
the  mantle,  and  marks  o£P  the  more  convex  pallial  region 
from  the  flat  foot.     No  shell  is  formed. 

In  JLymnoRUSy  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  vitellus 
undergoes  complete  division,  and  the  resulting  vesicular 
morula  undergoes  invagination  to  produce  the  hypoblast. 
Only  the  midme  part  of  the  archenteron  becomes  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  however.  The  lateral  portions,  which  take  on  the 
form  of  rounded  sacs,  may  not  improbably,  as  in  the  Brachio- 
pods,  give  rise  to  the  perivisceral  cavity,  though  this  has  not 
been  proved.  The  mouth  is  produced  by  the  formation  of  an 
opening  in  the  coalesced  endoderm  and  ectoderm,  at  a  point 
near  the  anterior  end  of  the  body.  Upon  each  side  of  the 
mouth  a  transverse  ciliated  ridge  of  the  ectoderm  is  developed, 
and  represents  tbe  edge  of  the  velum  in  other  molluscan  em- 
bryos. Behind  this,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  embrvo 
to  that  on  which  the  mouth  is  placed,  a  raised  patch  of  tne 
ectoderm  represents  the  mantle.  The  foot  commences  as  a 
papilla  immediately  behind  the  mouth.  An  involution  of  the 
centre  of  the  pallial  ectoderm  gives  rise  to  a  shell-gland,  but 
the  proper  shell  is  developed,  independently  of  this,  as  a  cu- 
ticular  secretion  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  mantle. 

Thus  the  embryo  of  JLymnasus  possesses  an  incompletely 
developed  velum,  and  is,  in  all  essential  respects,  similar  to 
the  veligerous  embryo  of  Laraellibranchs,  Pteropods,  and 
Gasteropods ;  while  the  Slugs  and  Land-snails  have  neither 
the  velum  (unless  it  be  represented  by  the  anterior  contrac- 
tile sac)  nor  the  external  embryonic  shell. 

The  development  of  the  Cephalopoda  is  very  unlike  that 
of  other  Mollusks,  and  will  be  dealt  with  under  the  head  of 
that  group. 

>  "EntwickelungBge8chlchteder-<<»np«/fariajwKto." 

*  Lankester,  **  ODservations  on  the  Development  of  the  Pond-Snail,  Lum' 
netu$  ttagnalU:^  {Quarterly  Journal  <if  Mtcroicopieal  BcUnct,  voL  xiv.,  ^ew 
Seriei.) 
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The  lowest  forms  of  the  Odontopkora  are  the  Polyplaco- 
phora,  or  ChUonidce,  and  the  3caphopoda,  or  DentalidtB. 
The  bilftteral  symmetry  of  the  body  is  completely,  or  almost 


lBiaf,Uisovl<incu.    (AAer  daTkr.) 


completely,  undisturbed,  while  the  hiemal  wall  is  flat,  or  near- 
ly so,  and  there  is  no  visceral  sac. 

The  Poltplacophoba. — The  Chitons  (Fig.  131, 1.)  are 
elongated,  slug-like  animals,  having  the  mouth  at  one  end  of 
the  body,  and  the  anus  at  the  opposite  extremity.  A  rounded 
lobe  surmounts  the  mouth,  but  it  beara  no  eyes  nor  tent»- 
cula,  and  there  is  uo  deGnite  head.  The  edges  of  the  mantle 
are  thickened,  but  little  prominent,  so  that  the  pallial  cavity 
is  not  much  more  than  an  elongated  groove,  beneath  and 
internal  to  the  thickened  edge,  which  is  sometimes  beset 
vith  setffi.  Id  the  region  in  which  these  sets  occur,  the  sur&ce 
of  the  mantle  ie  oorered  by  a  thick  cuticula.   The  sets,  which 
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may  be  merely  chitinous  or  completely  calcified,  or  partly  in 
the  one  and  partly  in  the  other  condition,  are  developed  in 
sacs  lined  by  the  cells  of  the  ectoderm.*  In  the  pallial  groove 
lie  the  short  lamellar  processes  which  represent  the  branchiae. 
The  shell  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  MoUusk.  It  consists  of 
eight,  transversely  elongated,  symmetrical  pieces,  arranged 
one  behind  the  other,  overlapping  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  one  covers  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
next,  and  articulated  together.  Sometimes  the  valves  are 
partially  or  completely  inclosed  in  the  mantle.  The  heart, 
composed  of  a  single  median  ventricle  and  two  lateral  auri- 
cles, is  placed  in  the  middle  line,  above  the  rectum,  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body.  The  aorta  is  continued  forward 
from  its  anterior  end,  while  the  auricles  receive  the  blood 
from  the  branchiae.  In  Chiton  piceuSy  according  to  Schifif,* 
each  auricle  communicates  by  two  op>ening8  with  the  ven« 
tricle,  and  the  two  auricles  are  united  behind.  The  repro- 
ductive organ  is  median  and  symmetrical,  and  its  two  ducts 
open  on  each  side  of,  and  not  far  from,  the  anus. 

The  embryo  leaves  the  egg  as  an  oval  body,  surrounded 
near  its  antenor  end  by  a  circular  ciliated  band,  behind  which 
an  eye-spot  appears  on  each  side  (Fig.  121,  III.).  The  seg- 
ments of  the  shell  appear  while  the  young  Chiton  is  still 
locomotive,  and  the  disk  in  front  of  the  ciliated  band  becomes 
converted  into  the  lobe  above  the  mouth  (Fig.  121,  IV.,  V.). 
The  Chitons  have  existed  from  the  Silurian  epoch  to  the 
present  day,  apparently  with  very  little  modification. 

The  Scaphopoda.* — In  Dentalium,  the  shell  is  elongated, 
conical,  and  curved,  like  an  elephant's  tusk,  with  the  apex 
broken  off,  and  it  is  open  at  both  ends.  The  animal  has  a 
large  mantle  corresponding  in  form  with  the  shell,  and  also 
open  at  both  ends,  the  margins  of  the  anterior,  larger,  aper- 
ture being  much  thickened.  The  mouth,  placed  at  the  extreme 
ity  of  a  sort  of  cup,  the  margin  of  which  is  fringed  with  pa-» 
pillse,  is  situated  far  behind  the  anterior  opening  of  the  man- 
tle. Behind  the  oral  cup,  where  the  body  joins  the  mantle, 
is  a  transverse  muscular  ridge,  from  which  proceed  a  great 

>  Reincke.  "  Beitrfi^re  zur  Bildangsgeschiohte  der  Stacheln,  u.  s.  w.**  (ZeU- 
•ehr^ifur  wtuentehaftUeh^  ZooIogU,) 

*  ZeiUehriftfwr  wiutntehtrfaiih^  Zoolcgii,  1866. 

*  A  Yery  complete  and  aooumte  aooount  of  the  organization  of  Dtntalium  is 
ffiven  in  tae  monograph  of  Laoaze-Dathiers,  **  Histolre  de  I'onranisation.  da 
a^veloppement,  des  xnoeun  et  dea  rappotts  zoologiquea  dea  Dentales/*  1868. 
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number  of  long  tentacles.  These  protrude  through  the  an- 
terior opening  of  the  mantle,  and  plaj  the  part  of  prehensile 
organs.  Behind  and  below  the  oral  cup  the  very  long  sub- 
cylindrical  foot  proceeds.  Near  its  extremity  are  two  lateral 
fleshy  lobes  which  perhaps  coirespond  with  the  epipodia  of 
other  MoUusks.  The  oral  cup  leads  into  a  buccal  chamber 
containing  the  odontophore,  whence  the  oesophagus  passes 
to  the  stomach.  The  liver  consists  of  two  symmetrically- 
branched  divisions  ;  and  the  intestine,  after  becoming  coiled 
upon  itself,  ends  in  a  prominent  anal  papilla,  in  the  median 
line,  behind  the  root  of  the  foot.  There  is  no  heart,  but  the 
blood  fills  spacious  sinuses.  There  are  no  special  respiratory 
organs  distinct  from  the  wall  of  the  pallial  cavity.  The  two 
renal  organs  open  one  on  each  side  of  the  anus.  The  renal 
blood  sinus  communicates  directly  with  the  pallial  cavity  by 
two  apertures,  situated  close  to  those  of  the  renal  organsi 
In  ^the  nervous  system,  the  commissures  of  the  parieto-* 
splanchnic  ganglia  pass  directly  to  the  cerebral  ganglia,  as 
in  the  Lamellibranchs.  The  sexes  are  distinct,  and  the  geni- 
tal gland  is  single  and  symmetrical,  though  its  duct  opens 
into  the  right  renal  organ.  The  embryjo  is  at  first  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  ciliated  rings,  its  anterior  end  presenting  a 
tuft  of  long  cilia.  By  degrees  the  cilia  become  restricted  to 
the  edges  of  a  disk,  into  which  the  anterior  end  of  the  embryo 
expands,  and  which  represents  the  prae-oral  ciliated  velum  of 
the  Lamellibranchs.  The  mantle  now  appears  on  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  body,  behind  this  disk.  Its  ventral  edges  are 
free,  and  it  secretes  a  shelly  plate  of  corresponding  form. 
But,  as  development  advances,  the  edges  of  both  mantle  and 
shell  unite  in  the  median  ventral  line,  leaving  the  anterior  and 
the  posterior  ends  open. 

The  Scaphopoda  are  an  ancient  group,  remains  of  them 
occurring  as  far  back  as  the  Devonian  epoch. 

The  higher  Odontophora  (or  the  Oasteropoday  PUropodOy 
and  Cephalopoda  of  Cuvier)  fall  into  two  divisions,  according 
to  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  foot* 
In  the  one  division  (the  Gasteropoda  and  Pteropoda)  it  may 
be  a  simple  disk,  or  it  may  be  divided  into  three  portions — 
an  anterior  (the  propodium)^  a  middle  (the  mesopodium\ 
and  a  posterior  (the  metapodium) ;  and  it  may  be  still  further 
complicated  by  the  development  from  its  sides  of  muscular 
expansions — the  epipodia.  But,  whatever  the  shape  of  the 
foot  in  these  MoUusks,  its  margins  are  not  produced  into 
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prehensile  processes,  and  its  antero-lateral  portions  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  unite  in  front  of  the 
mouth. 

In  the  other  division  (the  CephcUopoda)^  the  margins  of 
the  foot  are  produced  into  prehensile  processes  or  arms,  and 
the  antero-lateral  regions  of  the  foot  extend  over,  and  unite 
in  front  of,  the  mouth,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  latter  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  discoidal  foot.' 

In  the  former  division — that  is,  in  all  Pteropoda — in  all 
those  Gasteropoda  which  breathe  the  air  dissolved  in  water 
{JBranehiogasteropoda)^  and  in  some  of  those  which  breathe 
air  directly  (Pulmogasterqpoda)^  the  embryo  is,  as  in  the 
Scaphopoda  and  Polyplacophora^  a  veliger ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
it  has  ciliated  baTids  which  subserve  locomotion.  But  in  the 
CepTuUopoda  no  such  velum  is  formed,  and  the  animal  ac- 
quires the  general  characters  of  the  adult  before  leaving  the 

A  shell-gland  is  often,  if  not  always,  present  in  the  em- 
bryo of  the  higher  OdorUophora  ;  and,  in  all  Pteropods  and 
Branchiog^steropods,  the  mantle  secretes  a  cuticular  shell, 
which,  however,  may  exist  only  during  the  larval  condition. 

If  the  arrangement  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  a  Cephalo- 
pod,  or  a  Pteropod,  be  compared  with  that  which  obtains  in 
such  a  Branchiogasteropod  as  Atlanta^  it  will  be  observed 
that,  in  the  former,  the  oesophagus  enters  the  outgrowth  of 
the  hasmal  region  of  the  body  which  constitutes  the  visceral 
sac,  to  reach  the  stomach  ;  and  that  the  intestine  passes,  at 
an  acute  angle  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  along  the  posterior  face  of  the  visceral  sac,  to  end  in 
the  pallial  chamber,  which  is  situated  on  the  posterior  &ce  of 
the  body.  The  pedal  granglia  consequently  lie  between  lines 
traversing  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  respectively ;  and  hence  the  alimentary  canal 
has  a  neural  flexure^  or  is  bent  toward  the  neural  face  of  the 
body. 

In  Atlanta^  on  the  other  hand,  the  intestine,  when  it  leaves 
the  stomach,  passes  along  the  anterior  face  of  the  visceral 
sac,  to  reach  the  pallial  cavity,  which  is  situated  on  the  an- 
terior face  of  the  body.  Hence  lines  traversing  the  two  di- 
visions of  the  alimentary  canal  would  inclose  not  the  pedal 

^  5<M,  for  a  valoable  discussion  of  the  homoloeies  of  the  anns  and  the  Ainnel 
of  the  Gmhalopoda,  in  which'  the  view  here  taken  is  abl^,  thoof^h  I  do  not 
think  satis&ctorilj,  controverted,  Grenacher,  **  Zur  Entwiokelun^gesohiohte 
der  Cephalopoden.*^    {ZeiUchrift/ur  win,  ZoologU,  1874.) 
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but  the  cerebral  ganglia.  In  other  words,  the  intestine  is 
bent  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  it  takes  in  the 
Cephalopod,  or  has  a  hcBmal flexure.^ 

The  haemal  flexure  of  the  intestine  is  very  charactcristio 
of  the  3ranchiog(i8teropoda^  and  is  completed  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  development. 

In  such  a  slightly-modified  Odontophoran  as  Chitonj  the 
heart*  presents  its  normal  position  in  the  posterior  region  of 
the  haemal  face  of  the  body,  and  has  its  aortic  end  turned  for- 
ward. Although  the  branchiae  are  situated  at  the  sides  of 
the  body,  the  blood  which  passes  through  them  must  take  a 
backward  course  to  reach  the  heart ;  and  thus  the  branchiad 
may  be  said  to  be  virtually  behind  the  heart,  and  the  animal 
is  truly  opisthobranchiate.  It  appears  to  be  otherwise  with 
such  a  Gasteropod  as  Buccinum^  in  which  the  gills  lie  actual- 
ly in  front  of  the  heart,  and  the  animal  is  therefore  said  to 
be  proaobranchiate.  It  must  be*  recollected,  however,  that, 
strictly  speaking,  no  Odontophoran  is  other  than  opistho- 
branchiate.  Tlie  anus  represents  the  morphological  hinder 
end  of  the  body  ;  and  the  auricle  of  the  heart,  into  which  the 
current  of  blood  from  the  branchiae  passes,  is  never,  morpho- 
logically, posterior  to  the  branchiae. 

This  is  perfectly  obvious  in  the  Cephalopoda.  In  the 
position  which  the  animal  frequently  assumes  and  in  which  it 
is  ordinaril}'  represented,  the  gills  are  in  front  of  the  heart. 
But  if  the  Mollusk  is  placed  in  its  morphologically  correct 
position  with  the  oral  face  of  the  arms  downward,  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  what  is  commonly  called  the  ventral  face 
of  the  animal  is  the  posterior  half  of  its  haemal  face,  and  that 
the  heart  lies,  morphologically,  anterior  to  the  branchiae.  • 

In  such  Branchiogasteropods  as  are  prosobranchiate,  the 
gills  come  to  lie  in  front  of  the  heart  in  consequence  of  their 
having  followed  the  twisted  intestine  forward  and  to  the 
haemal  side  of  the  body. 

The  Ptebopoda.' — ^In  this  group  of  small  pelagic  animals 
there  is  no  distinct  head,  the  eyes  and  the  ordinary  tentacles 
remaining  rudimentary.  Auditory  sacs  are  attached  to  the 
pedal  ganglia.     Sometimes  {Pneumodermon)  two  eversible 

I  Huxley,  "  On  the  Morphologj  of  the  CephalooB  KoJlusoa."  ("  Phil. 
Trans.,"  1852.) 

*  Sei  Hang  and  Sonleyet,  "  HUtoire  natareUe  des  Mollusquea  Pt^ropodea;" 
and  Qegenbaxir,  "  Untersnohongen  tlber  die  Pteropoden  and  Heteropodao," 
1855. 
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spinose  tentacular  organs  are  developed  at  the  sides  of  the 
mouth,  and,  in  addition,  two  acetabuliferous  tentacles  take 
their  origin  on  the  inner  side  of  a  cup-like  hood,  which  sur- 
rounds the  anterior  end  of  the  body/  Cymbulia  is  stated 
to  possess  no  radula.  The  epif)odia  are  large  muscular  ex- 
pansions, by  the  flapping  of  which  the  Pteropods  swim  ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  foot  is  always  small,  and  often  rudimentary, 
in  correspondence  with  the  small  size  of  the  neural  face  of  the 
body. 

The  hsemal  face,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  produced,  as 
in  the  Cephalopoda^  into  a  relatively  large  visceral  sac  ;  and 
in  some  (the  Thecoaomata)  this  visceral  sac  is  coextensive 
with  the  mantle,  which  is  protected  by  a  shell.  In  others 
(Oymnoaomatd)  the  mantle  early  disappears,  and  there  is 
no  shell.  In  Cymbuliay  the  delicate  transparent  chitinous 
shell  is  internal,  and  is  invested  by  an  epithelial  layer  derived 
from  the  mantle.  In  SpirialiSy  the  foot  bears  an  operculum. 
Chromatophores  similar  to  those  of  the  Cephalopoda  occur  in 
Tiedemannia, 

In  the  Thecosomata^  the  free  lobe  of  the  mantle,  which 
incloses  a  spacious  pallial  cavity,  usually  lies  on  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  visceral  sac,  as  in  the  Cephalopoda^  and  the 
rectum  terminates  in  it,  on  one  side  of  the  middle  line.  In 
these  there  is  a  simple  neural  flexure  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
as  in  the  Cephalopods,  although  the  turning  of  the  rectum  to 
one  side  destroys  the  symmetry  of  the  body.  In  Zfimacina 
and  Spirialis,  the  intestine  appears  to  be  bent  round  to  the 
anterior  face  of  the  visceral  sac,  the  mantle-cavity  accom- 
panying it,  so  that  the  opening  of  the  mantle  is  placed  on 
the  anterior,  instead  of  on  the  posterior,  face  of  the  visceral 
sac.  There  are  no  distinct  gills  in  the  ThecosomatOy  but  the 
lining  of  the  mantle-cavity  subserves  the  function  of  respira- 
tion, and  is  sometimes  produced  into  folds,  which  doubtless 
aid  in  the  performance  of  that  function.  Processes  of  the 
bcdy,  to  which  the  office  of  gills  is  ascribed,  are  found  in 
some  Oymnosomata  {JPneumodermon  Spongobranchia), 

The  heart  consists  of  a  single  auricle  and  a  single  ventricle. 
The  auricle  lies  close  to  the  pallial  cavity,  and  receives  the 
aiSrated  blood  from  its  walls.  The  ventricle  is  sometimes 
directed  forward  (as  in  all  Oymnoaomata)^  and  sometimes 

>  8e€y  for  the  Bomewhat  similar  arranfircments  In  CliofM.  Esohrloht.  "  Ana- 
tomiaohe  Untersnehungen  aber  CliofU  boreaHs^^^  1858;  find  Maodonald,  ^^On 
the  Zoological  Chancten  of  the  Living  Clio  eaudaia?^  (''  TratiB.  Soyal  Sooiety 
of  Edinburgh,"  1868.) 
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backward,  so  that  nearly-related  forms  are  sometimes  opistho- 
branchiate,  sometimes  prosobranchiate.  The  branches  of  the 
aortic  trunk  soon  terminate  in  lacunffi,  by  which  the  blood  is 
conveyed  back  to  the  walls  of  the  mantleKUivity.  The  renal 
organ  is  a  contractile  sac  with  delicate  walls,  wnich  opens  on 
one  side  into  the  pallial  chamber,  and  on  the  other  into  the 
pericardial  sinus. 

The  IheeosomcUa  have  the  principal  ganglia  concentrated 
around  the  gullet — the  cerebral  ganglia  being  lateral,  and 
united  by  a  long  commissure. 

In  the  Gymnosomata  the  ganglia  are  more  scattered,  but 
the  arrangement  of  their  nervous  system  needs  reexamina- 
tion. 

All  the  Pleropoda  are  provided  with  an  ovotestis,  Tbid 
is  a  racemose  gland,  in  the  ultimate  cseca  of  which  both  ova 
and  spermatozoa  are  developed.  The  spermatozoa  make 
their  appearance  at  the  closed  end  of  the  csecum  and  accumu- 
late in  its  cavity ;  the  ova  are  developed  from  the  epithelial 
tissue  of  the  csecum,  somewhat  lower  down;  nevertheless 
fecundation  does  not  take  place  in  the  ovotestis,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  ova  and  spermatozoa  attaining  maturity 
at  different  times.  The  ovotestis  has  a  single  excretory  duct, 
the  termination  of  which  may  be  provided  with  a  receptactdum 
aeminis  and  connected  with  a  penis. 

The  young  of  the  Pteropoda  leave  the  egg  provided  with 
a  velum,  with  a  rudimentary  shell,  and  probably  with  an 
operculum.  In  most  of  the.  I%eco»omata  the  shell  is  re- 
tained and  forms  the  commencement  of  that  of  the  adult, 
while  the  vela  disappear  and  the  epipodia  are  developed. 
In  Ot/mbuliaj  the  primary  external  shell  is  shed  and  the 
chitinous  internal  shell  is  a  secondary  development.  In  the 
Gymnosomata,  the  primary  shell  is  also  cast  off,  but  is  not 
replaced,  and  three  girdles  of  cilia  are  developed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.' 

The  Silurian  genera  TentacuUteSy  TTteca^  PUrotheea^ 
Conulariaj  Eccxdiomphdlus^  are  referred  to  the  JPteropoda, 
but  they  differ  much  from  all  existing  forms.  Unquestionable 
Pleropoda  are  not  know  earlier  than  the  tertiary  formations. 

Thb  Bbanchiooastebopoda. — ^In  all  the  members  of  this 

*  Oegenbaur,  Z.  c, ;  Krohn,  **  Boitrfig^e  zar  EntwiokelanffSffeschiohte  der 
Pteropoden  und  lieteropoden/'  1860;  and  FoL  **£tadeB"  O^Axchivea  de 
Zool.  Ezp^rlmentale/'  1875  and  1876). 
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group,  the  developmeiit  of  which  has  hifcherto  been  studied, 
the  intestine  becomes  twisted  round  on  to  the  anterior  face 
of  the  body,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  alimentary  canal  has 
a  completely  hsmal  flexure,  even  in  the  veligerous  embryo. 
Hence,  in  the  adult,  the  intestine  springs  from  the  hsemal  or 
dorsal,  and  not  &om  the  ventral  or  neural,  aspect  of  the 
stomach;  and  the  pallial  cavity,  when  it  exists,  is  placed 
upon  the  anterior  hsemal  face  of  the  body. 

In  the  embryo,  the  shell  always  makes  its  appearance  as 
a  conical,  symmetrical,  median  cap.  This  embryonic  shell 
usually  persists  at  the  apex  of  that  of  the  adult,  the  form  of 
which  is  modeled  upon  that  of  the  visceral  sac,  and  hence, 
like  the  latter,  is  usually  spiral.  The  embryo  is  also  very 
generally,  if  not  universally,  provided  with  an  operculum. 

The  shell  and  operculum  of  the  embryo  disappear  in  the 
naked  Branchiogasteropods ;  but  the  primitive  external  shell 
is  sometimes  replaced  by  an  int-emal  shell  lodged  in  a  cavity 
of  the  mantle  (e.  g..  Aplasia),  Usually,  the  Branchiogastero- 
pods possess  a  distinct  head  provided  with  a  pair  of  tentacles 
and  with  two  eyes,  which  may  either  be  sessile  or  mounted 
upon  peduncles  of  their  own. 

The  mouth  may  be  armed  with  chitinous  jaw-plates,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  radula.  The  heart  is  generally  composed  of  a 
ventricle  and  a  single  auricle,  but  sometimes  there  are  two 
auricles. 

The  Branchiogaateropoda  fall  into  two  distinct  series,  of 
which  the  one  is  hermaphrodite  (the  genital  gland  being  an 
ovotestis)  and  invariably  opisthobranchiate ;  while  the  other 
is  unisexual  and  usually  prosobranchiate.  In  each  series 
there  are  some  forms  which  are  provided  with  a  large  mantle, 
and  others  in  which  the  mantle  is  altogether  abortive  {NudU 
branchiata,  Mrola).  These  chlamydate  and  achlamydate 
Branchiogasteropods  correspond  with  the  Tliecosomaia  and 
Qymnosomata  among  the  Pteropods. 

The  chlamydate  Branchiogasteropods  are  usually  provided 
with  branchiae,  which  either  take  the  form  of  numerous  la- 
mellae, or  of  two  plume-like  organs,  sometimes  reduced  to  one 
functional  gill  and  a  rudiment  of  the  second.  In  the  achlamy- 
date forms  true  gills  are  usually  absent,  though  they  may  be 
replaced  functionally  by  processes  of  the  hsemal  body- wall. 

Among  the  OpUthobranchiata^  PhyUidia  is  nearly  sym- 
metrical, the  anus  being  situated  at  the  posterior  end  of  the 
body,  and  there  is  a  large  mantle,  devoid  of  a  shell.    There 
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is  no  pallial  cavitj,  and  the  branchiss  are  numerous  lamellse, 
placed  on  each  side  of  tfae  body,  between  the  free  edge  of  the 
mantle  and  the  foot.  In  Apli/sia,  the  mantle  is  relatively 
small,  and  possesses  an  internal  shell ;  the  branchiae,  the 
anus,  and  the  reproductive  apertures,  are  placed  on  the  right 
side  of  the  body.  In  this  genus,  and  in  Oasteropteron^  there 
are  very  large  epipodial  lobes,  by  the  aid  of  which  some 
species  propel  themselves  like  Pteropods. 

The  Nudibranchiata  have  no  mantle,  and  the  anus  is 
usually  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  body  ;  sometimes, 
however,  as  in  2>om,  it  is  terminal.  In  the  pelagic  PhyUi- 
rhoe^  the  foot  aborts,  as  well  as  the  mantle,  and  the  body  has 
the  form  of  an  elongated  sac. 

The  gastric  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  becomes  com- 
plicated by  division  into  several  portions,  some  of  which  are 
provided  with  chitinous  or  calcareous  plates,  or  teeth,  in 
Aplysia^  JSulla^  and  other  genera.  In  many  Nudibranchs, 
as  jBoliSj  the  liver  is  represented  b}*  a  much-branched  tubular 
organ,  the  cseoal  ultimate  ramifications  of  which  end  in  the 
elongated  dorsal  papillse.  The  apices  of  these  papillae  contain 
thread-cells. 

In  the  series  of  the  Proaohranchiata,  the  ereat  majority 
are  not  only  chlamydate,  but  there  is  a  spacious  branchial 
chamber,  and  the  pallial  wall  of  the  body  is  produced  into  a 
conical  visceral  sac,  which  contains  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
genital  organs.  It  is  usually  asymmetrically  coiled,  and  is 
protected  by  the  shell.  No  Opisthobranch  possesses  a  large 
visceral  sac  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  no  Prosobranch 
is,  like  Phyllidia,  symmetrical,  with  the  anus  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body.  Patella  and  Fissurella  are  nearly  sym- 
metrical, but  the  anus  is  anterior. 

The  Pto8ohranchiata  have,  at  most,  rudiments  oiepipodia^ 
but  the  rest  of  the  foot  often  acquires  a  much  greater  develop- 
ment than  in  the  Opisthobranchiata^  and  a  chitinous  or  shelly 
plate — the  operculum — is  frequently  developed  from  the  dor- 
sal or  haemal  aspect  of  the  metapodium.  The  differentiation 
of  the  foot  attains  its  highest  degree  in  the  so-called  HeterO' 
poda,  in  which  the  propodium,  mesopodium,  and  metapodium 
differ  widely  in  form ;  the  propodium  being  broad  and  fin-like, 
and  constituting  the  chief  organ  of  locomotion  in  these  free- 
swimming  oceanic  animals. 

In  the  Limpets  {PatellidcB)y  the  visceral  sac  forms  merely 
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a  conical  projection  of  the  haemal  surface,  and  the  numerous 
lamellar,  or  filamentous,  respiratory  organs,  are  lodged  be- 
tween the  free  edges  of  the  mantle  and  the  sides  of  the  body. 
In  the  other  chlamydate  JProsobranchiataj  except  the  Cydoa- 
tomata^  there  arc  two  plumose  gills  lodged  in  a  pallia]  chamber 
situated  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  visceral  mass,  which  is 
usually  large  and  spirally  coiled.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  Aapidohranchia^  the  two  branchiae  are  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  in  size.  Sometimes  one  is  so  much  smaller  than 
the  other  as  to  be  nearly  abortive  ( Ctenobranchia).  Ampul- 
laria  has  a  pulmonary  cavity  as  well  as  gills.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Uydostomata  have  no  branchia?,  but  breathe  air 
by  means  of  the  parietes  of  the  pallial  chamber,  whence  they 
are  ordinarily  reckoned  among  the  Ptdmonata^  which -they 
resemble  in  their  terrestrial  habits.  In  many  JProsobraruihiata^ 
the  wall  of  the  branchial  chamber  is  produced  into  a  muscular 
spout-like  prolongation,  termed  the  siphon,  which  serves  to 
direct  the  branchial  current.  The  presence  of  this  siphon  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  notch  or  grooved  process  of  the 
shell,  and  bv  carnivorous  habits. 

In  the  Heteropoda,  there  is  a  gradual  reduction  of  the 
mantle,  from  Atlanta,  in  which  the  mantle  and  shell  have  the 
ordinary  proportions,  and  the  departure  from  the  ordinary 
Gasteropod  type  is  but  little  greater  than  that  observed  in 
Strombus  and  PteroceraSj  through  Carinaria,  in  which  the 
mantle  is  much  reduced,  and  the  shell  is  a  mere  conical  cap, 
to  Firolay  in  which  the  mantle  and  shell  are  wanting  in  the 
adult,  and  which,  therefore,  corresponds  with  the  achlamydate 
Pleropoda  and  Opisthobranchiata, 

In  many  genera  of  the  Ctenobranchia,  and  especially 
among  the  carnivorous  forms,  the  mouth  is  situated  at  the 
end  of  a  long  proboscis,  which  contains  the  odontophore,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  long  oesophagus.  This  proboscis  is  pro- 
truded and  retracted  by  special  muscles.' 

The  eggs  are  often  laid  in  capsules  secreted  by  the  walls 
of  the  oviduct.  In  Neritina,  Purpura,  and  Buccinum,  each 
capsule  contains  a  considerable  number  of  ova,  but  of  these 
only  a  few  (one  in  Neritina)  become  embryos,  and  devour 
the  rest.* 

*  Se^  tho  description  of  the  proboscis  of  the  "Wlielk  in  Cuvier*8  "  M^moires 
8ur  les  MollusQues." 

sKoren  ana  Danielissen,  **Rechercbe8  Bur  le  d^velopperoent  des  Pectint- 
branches"  (** Fauna  littoralia  Norvefiriae,"  ii.,  1856),  and  Carpenter/*  On  the 
Development  of  the  Embryo  of  Purpura  lapUlut'*^  ("Trans.  Micr.  Society," 
1854,  and  '*  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.,"  1857).  Clapardde,  "  Anatomie  und  Entwicke- 
lungsgeschichte  der  NerUina  JtuffiatUia:^    ("  Archiv  for  Anatomie,"  1857.) 
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The  parasitic  habit  which  is  so  rare  among'  the  MoUusca 
occurs  in  the  genus  Stylifer^  which  infests  Star-fishes  and 
Sea-urchins,  sometimes  imbedding  itself  in  the  pensoma; 
and,  under  a  very  remarkable  and  not  yet  thoroughly-under- 
stood form,  in  the  singular  parasite  of  another  Echinoderm, 
Synapta  digitata^  termed  by  its  discoverer,  Muller,  jErUo- 
concha  mirahilis^ 

In  some  few  of  the  Synaptm  (not  more  than  one,  or  per- 
haps two,  in  a  hundred),  elongated  tubular  molluskifferotts 
sacs  are  found  attached  by  one  extremity  to  one  of  the  intes- 
tinal vessels ;  whOe  the  opposite  end  either  hangs  freely  into 
the  perivisceral  cavity,  or  may  be  entangled  among  the  bases 
of  the  tentacles,  at  the  cephalic  extremity  of  the  body  of  the 
Synapta.  The  sac  is  closed,  but,  at  its  attached  end,  a  long 
invagination  extends  into  its  interior.  The  cavity  of  the  sac 
beyond  the  closed  extremity  of  the  invagination  contains  an 
ovary ;  and,  beyond  this,  a  certain  number  of  free  seminal 
capsules.  The  ova  are  detached  from  the  ovary,  and  under^ 
go  their  development  in  envelopes,  each  containing  many 
ova,  which  gradually  fill  the  cavity  of  the  molluskigerous  sac. 
From  these  ova,  embryos,  provided  with  a  velum,  shell,  and 
operculum,  proceed.  A  large  pallial  cavity  is  soon  apparent ; 
but,  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of  development  observed,  it 
contained  no  branchise. 

What  becomes  of  these  larvse  is  unknown,  nor  is  it  even 
certain  to  what  group  of  the  Odontopkora  ihtoeoncha  be- 
longs. 

The  Pulmonata. — These  are  odontophorous  Mollusks 
which  breathe  air  directly,  by  means  of  a  respiratory  surface 
furnished  by  the  wall  of  the  pallial  cavity. 

In  some,  such  as  the  Peroniadas  (Fig.  123)  and  Verani- 
cellidcBj  the  body  of  the  slug-like  animal  is  very  nearly  sym- 
metrical ;  the  anus  and  the  lun^-sac  being  situated  close  to- 
gether at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body.  The  mantle 
is  large,  and  extends  over  the  whole  haemal  or  dorsal  surface. 
In  all  the  other  Pulmonatay  the  pulmonary  and  the  anal 
apertures  lie  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  and  the  mantle  is 
provided  with  at  least  the  rudiments  of  a  shell.  The  pallial 
region  is  sometimes  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  ol 
the  body,  and  then  forms  a  flattened  disk,  as  in  the  common 
Slug  ;  while,  in  some  JLitnacidcB  and  TestacellidcBj  and  in  the 

>  **  Die  ETzeucruiig  von  SolmeokeD  in  Bolothurieni"  1852.    B*ur,  **  Ueber 
B^tapea  digtUOa,^^    (*'  Nova  Acta,"  zxxi.,  1864.) 
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Janellidce^  the  mantle  is  so .  much  reduced  that  they  are  al- 
most achlamydate.  In  the  Snails,  the  mantle  is  large  and  is 
produced  into  an  asymmetrically  coiled  visceral  sac,  in  which 
the  stomachy  liver,  and  genital  gland  lie.  The  mantle-cavity 
lies  on  the  fore-part  of  the  sac,  and  the  anus  opens  on  its 
margin.  Thus,  in  all  the  ordinary  Pulmonata^  the  termina- 
tion of  the  intestine  is  twisted  from  its  normal  position  at  the 
hinder  end,  forward  to  the  right  dorsal,  or  hsemal,  aspect  of 
the  body. 

When  the  pulmonary  sac  is  posterior,  and  the  pallial  re- 
gion small,  the  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  anterior,  and  the 
auricle  posterior,  and  the  animal  may  be  said  to  be  opistho- 
ptUmonate,  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  pallial  region  is 
large,  and  gives  rise  to  a  visceral  sac,  with  the  concomitant 
forward  position  of  the  pulmonary  chamber,  the  auricle  is 
inclined  more  or  less  forward  and  to  the  right  side,  and  the 
apex  of  the  ventricle  backward  and  to  the  left  side.  The 
animal  is  thus  more  or  less  prosopulmonate. 

The  mouth  is  commonly  provided  with  a  homy  upper  jaw, 
as  well  as  with  a  well-developed  odontophore.  Large  salivary 
glands  are  usually  present. 

The  heart  consists  of  a  single  auricle  and  a  single  ventri- 
cle. The  aortic  trunk,  which  proceeds  from  the  apex  of  the 
latter,  divides  into  many  branches,  but  the  venous  channels 
are  altogether  lacunar.  A  renal  organ  lies  close  to  the  pul- 
monary sac  in  the  course  of  the  current  of  the  returning  blood. 

There  are  usually  two  simple  eyes,  often  lodged  in  the 
summits  of  retractile  tentacula. 

The  Pulmonata  are  hermaphrodite.  The  generative  gland 
is  an  ovotestis,  and  is  composed  of  branched  tubuli,  from  the 
cellular  contents  of  which  both  ova  and  spermatozoa  are  de- 
veloped (Fig.  123,  ni.). 

A  narrow  common  duct  leads  from  the  ovotestis,  and,  soon 
dilating^  receives  the  viscid  secretion  of  a  large  albumen- 
gland.  The  much  wider  portion  of  the  common  duct  beyond 
the  attachment  of  this  gland  is  incompletely  divided  by  longi- 
tudinal infoldings  into  a  sacculated,  wider,  and  a  straight, 
narrower,  division.  The  former  conveys  the  ova,  and  the 
latter  the  spermatozoa.  At  the  end  of  this  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus, the  wider  portion,  which  represents  the  oviduct, 
passes  into  the  vagina,  which  opens  at  the  female  genital 
aperture,  while  the  narrower  portion  of  the  common  duct  is 
continued  into  a  separate,  narrow,  vas  deferens,  the  end  of 
which  opens  into  a  long  invagination  of  the  integument — the 
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penis.  In  Peronia,  the  ras  defereua  and  the  oviduct  open 
together  br  the  genital  apertnre,  and,  as  in  some  Branobio- 
gasteropods,  a  groove,  along  which  the  seminal  fluid  is  con- 


Fio.  m— Dlii'mn  sibtbtling  the  dlipOBitlon  of  lbs  liilMttnfl,  nsrraiu  >;>tni],  etc. 
In  i.  cniamnn  SdbII  (JFJli).— o.  miialli ;  A,  toolh  ;  c,  odoatapliore  ;  rf.  gnllet :  a.  lis 
dlliUilon  Inbi  ■  ■on  of  crop ;  /,  buiiimIi  ;  t,  colled  tarralDatlno  uf  the  (Ucen) 

I  stde  of  the  iBKipbai^B ;  K  rectum ;  i,  aniu  ;  t,  reul  (ic ; 


ducted,  leads  to  the  outer  opening  of  the  eversible  penis  (Fig. 
123,  I.,  II.). 

In  connection  with  the  female  genital  aperture,  there  is 
always  a  spermatheca,  or  sac  (which  is  sessile  in  the  Slug^ 
but  in  the  Snails  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  duct), 
for  the  reception  of  the  semen  of  the  other  individual  when 
copulation  takes  place. 

The  Silioidce  alone  possess,  in  addition,  the  so-called  sac 
of  the  dart,  a  short  muscular  bag,  in  which  pointed  chitinoua 
or  calcified  bodies — the  tpicula  amoria — are  formed  ;  and 
certain  glandular  c»ca,  generally  arranged  in  two  digitate 
bundles,  termed  mucotu  fflands,  which  give  rise  to  a  milky 
seoretion.     Sometimes  proatatic  gland*  are  developed  on  the 
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Tas  deferens,  which  may  be  dilated  in  pari  of  its  course  ioto 
a  vetietda  aeminalw. 


Fto.va.—I.  nr«iilavtmieiiMa.—a.M 


:  jil,  polmoMTT  apeTtare ;  e,  emIUI  apcr- 


atgTOOTa:  p.  apcDlmctbrlhepeiila. 

.  .1. ._^,^  ,1,,  oTotMtii  belna 

nvldnci:  td.maeh 

_ , ,  ,.  _r«rtiiw  of  thp  penlB;  j.  .  , 

daM:  op.  Rluidiilu  KppBQdtgs :  m.  ntnctoc  miucle  or  thcpraU.    [After  EsCi 

in.  Blind  cud  afm  follicle  of  Iha  omtcBdanmtKzponuda,  At  the  ipci  Ihe  apcrma- 
Vam  nre  nssn  la  dlfhirnit  ntwei  of  dFTp1'^p■n^II.  iha  fdllT-farmed  (peniulnEoa 
floiIlDii  In  bnndlee  In  the  cavlti  of  the  follicle.  Lower  down,  on  >rs  dereloplog 
In  the  Willi  of  tbe  fblllclc.    (AFMr  Kefentela  and  Eblen.) 


The  ova  are  imprec;nated  high  up  in  the  oviduct,  and  are 
invested  by  a  relatively  very  large  mass  of  albumen  and  in- 
closed within  a  thick,  sometimes  calcified,  chorion.  The  mass 
inclosed  by  the  latter  may  be  a  tenth  of  aD  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  while  the  proper  ovum  may  have  not  more  than  a 
twelfth  of  that  size. 

There  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
opisthobranchiate  Gasteropods  before  the  epoch  of  the  Trias, 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
animals  have  no  Bhells.  Of  the  rest  of  the  precedinp  groups 
of  Odontophora,  representatives  are  known  as  far  back  as 
the  middle  of  the  Palseozoio  epoi^  while  Pteropoda,  Hetero- 
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poda,  and  J¥osobraneAiata,  oocur  in  the  Silurutn  formations. 
Among  the  FfoaobrancAiata,  the  I\itellid<B  and  the  AtpidO' 
branchia  are  the  characteristic  forma  of  the  older  formations, 
the  Ctenobranchia  appearing  later,  aod  acquiring  their  pres- 
ent relative  abundance  only  in  the  later  seconi^;  and  the 
tertiary  epocbs. 

Thb  Cbpbai^foda. — The  bilateral  sjraametry  wfaioh  is  so 
obvious  in  the  Polyplacophora  and  the  Scapkopoda  is  but 


Its.  \H.~A,  aefla  qtMnoAi.    B,  Utonil  rlew  of  tho  hornf  Aae  of  u  teclabiilnot. 

little  disturbed  in  this  group  of  the  OdonK^hora.  The 
mouth  and  the  anus  are  situated  in  the  median  plane,  which 
divides  the  body  into  corresponding  halves  ;  while  the  bran> 
ohi»,  two  or  four  in  number,  are  disposed  symmetrically  on 
each  side  of  this  plane,  as  are  the  brachial  prolongations  of 
the  margins  of  the  foot.  The  htemal  face  of  the  body,  hov^- 
ever,  is  not  flat,  as  in  the  molluaks  nhioh  have  just  been  men- 
tioned, but  is  elongated  perpendicularly  to  the  neural  foce,  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  sac,  invested  by  the  mantle.    On  the  po6- 
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terior,  or  anal,  faoe  of  the  sac,  the  mantle  indoses  a  large 
pallial  cavity,  in  which  the  branchiao  are  protected.  On  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  sac,  on  the  contrary,  the  mantle  may 
have  no  free  edge,  or,  at  most,  forms  a  comparatively  smaU 
flap.' 

The  integument  is  provided  with  chromatophoreSy  which 
are  sacs  with  elastic  walls,  full  of  pigment,  and  provided  with 
radiating  muscles,  by  which  they  mav  be  drawn  out  to  a  size 
many  times  greater  than  that  which  they  possess  in  their 
contracted  state.  In  their  dilated  condition,  the  color  proper 
to  the  contained  pigment  becomes  plainly  visible,  while  in 
their  contracted  state  they  appear  as  mere  dark  specks.  It 
is  to  the  successive  expansion  and  contraction  of  these  chro- 
matophores  that  the  Cephalopoda  owe  the  peculiar  play 
of  ^*shot"  colors,  which  pass  like  blushes  over  their  sur- 
face in  the  living  state.  These  blushes  of  color  are  especial- 
ly well  displayed  by  young  Cephalopods  just  freed  from  the 

But  that  which  particularly  distinguishes  the  Cephalo- 
pod  is  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  foot.  The  margins 
of  this  organ  are,  in  fact,  produced  into  eight  or  more  pro- 
cesses, termed  arms,  or  brachia ;  and  its  antero-lateral  por- 
tions have  grown  over  and  united  in  front  of  the  mouth, 
which  thus  comes,  apparently,  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  pedal  disk.  Moreover,  two  muscular  lobes  which  cor- 
respond with  the  epipodia  of  the  Pteropods  and  Branchio- 
gasteropods,  developed  from  the  sides  of  the  foot,  unite  pos- 
teriorly, and,  folding  over,  give  rise  to  a  more  or  less  com- 
pletely tubular  organ,  the  funnel,  or  infundihtdum.  The 
open  end  of  the  funnel  projects  between  the  posterior  face 
of  the  body  and  the  palUal  wall  of  the  branchial  cavity,  and 
serves  to  conduct  the  water,  when  it  is  driven  out  of  the 
latter  by  the  contraction  of  the  mantle  in  ordinary  expira- 
tion ;  and  when  the  animal  swims,  the  stream  forcibly  driven 
out  in  this  way  causes  it  to  dart  swiftly  backward. 

The  aperture  of  the  mouth  (Fig.  125,  a)  is  provided  with 
a  hard,  chitinous  beak,  like  that  of  a  parrot,  the  two  divis- 
ions of  which  are  anterior  and  posterior.  Of  these,  the 
anterior  is  always  the  shorter,  and  is  overlapped  by  the 
other. 

>  Cephalopoda  are  nsnallj  described  as  if  the  oral  end  of  the  body  were  the 
upper  end,  and  the  face  on  which  the  pallia!  chamber  is  placed  ventral— « 
method  which  seriously  inteifersa  with  the  comprehension  of  their  relations 
with  other  Mollusks. 
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Within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  an  odontophore,  with 
its  radula  (Fig.  136,  II.) ;  and  the  long  gullet  passes  back  on 
the  middle  line  to  open  into  the  stomach,  which  is  situated 


Vl».  115.— SUgnmmttlctectlannf  >  Tataiio  Saia.—a,  Bocul  mui  gniraanded  hf 
the  Upi,  and  (huwlDg  tba  bornj  Java  and  tuDf^e;  i.  mopliagne ;  c.  sillTarr 
Bland:  it.  ilomath;  t.  pjlorlc  CBCam:  ff,  Iba  iDtnaUae;  A,  tba  •nns:  I.  lbs  Ink- 
baq ;  *.  tha  ptocs  of  the  intemle  heart;  I,  Ihs  IItct  ;  n,  lbs  hepallc  dnct  or  the 
IvRalde;  o,  tba  man:  p.  the  oTidnct:  ff.oranf  ihs  BpertBtwi  hyirhlth  the  w«Ur- 
chamhera  an  placed  to  eammanlcatloa  wlib  ttaa  aitarior ;  r,  one  or  the  bran cbla; 
I,  Iha  prlndptl  BaoElla  aiieregaled  roand  tlie  <»sophafrn«:  f,  the  FdiidcI:  m.  tha 
mantle:  f^.the  {ntamil  abell.orcnEiIa-bona:  1. 1.  S,  4,  S.  the  ptnd need  aod  modi- 
llrd  maiclDB  of  Ibe  toot,  conalltQIlag  tha  lo-called  annanl  Uia  Sqiia, 

toward  the  middle,  or  the  end,  of  the  mantle-sac.  From  the 
stomach,  the  intestine,  more  or  less  bent  upon  itself^  passes 
toward  the  neural  aspect  of  the  body,  and  ends  in  the  median 
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anus.     Hence  the  alimentary  canal  has  a  well-marked  newal 
flexure  (Fig.  125). 

Except  in  Nautilus^  one  or  two  pairs  of  salivary  glands 
are  present  (Fig.  126, 1.  «').  The  Uyer  (Fig.  126, 1,  h)  is  al- 
ways large  ;  and  there  are  two  hepatic  ducts  (Fig.  126, 1.  cfA), 
beset  for  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  glandular  follicles,  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  pancreatic  in  function.  Very  often  a 
large,  sometimes  spirally  wound,  caecum  is  developed  from  the 
commencement  of  the  intestine  ;  into  this  the  hepatic  ducts 
open. 

The  heart  (Fig.  127,  c)  is  placed  upon  the  posterior  face 
of  the  body  on  the  haemal  side  of  the  intestine,  and  receives 
the  blood  by  branchio-cardiac  vessels,  which  correspond  in 
number  with  the  gills,  and,  as  they  are  contractile,  might  be 
regarded  as  auricles.  The  gills  themselves  have  no  cilia,  and 
are,  in  some  cases,  if  not  always,  contractile.  The  arteries 
end  in  an  extensively-developed  capillary  sj^stem,  but  the 
venous  channels  retain  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  char- 
acter of  sinuses.*  The  venous  blood,  on  its  way  back  to  the 
heart,  is  gathered  into  a  large,  longitudinal  sinus — the  vena 
cava — which  lies  on  the  posterior  face  of  the  body,  close  to 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  branchial  chamber,  and  divides  into  as 
many  afferent  branchial  vessels  as  there  are  gills.  Each  of 
these  vessels  traverses  a  chamber  which  communicates  di- 
rectly with  the  mantle-cavity,  and  the  wall  of  the  vessel  which 
comes  into  contact  with  the  water  in  this  chamber  is  saccu- 
lated and  glandular '  (Fig.  127,  re).  Each  chamber,  in  fact, 
represents  a  renal  organ.  The  pericardium,  and  the  eacs  in 
which  the  testes  and  ovaria  are  lodged,  may  communicate 

>  Milne-Edwardfl, "  Recherehea  Anatomiqnes  et  Zoologiquea.    ^njicre  Par- 
tie."   "observation  ct  Experiences  BUT  la  Circulation  chez  les  Mollusquca," 

^®*?  On  acconnt  of  the  transparency  of  the  tissnes  in  the  ^^^B^^^^^^ 
this  species  affords  an  easy  opportunity  of  observing  the  rhythmical  conteac- 
tions  of  the  biimohi«,  and  &eir  afferent  and  efferent  vessels.    For  ^s  pu> 

pose  the  mantle  should  be  laid  open^  and  ?»o  "^t'^^^^i^^i^i^nia^nSilX 
removed.  The  sacculated  afferent  veins  and  the  branchial  ^^arts  <X)ntract 
about  bixtv  times  a  minute.  The  pulsations  of  these  veins,  "^f,  « ,  ^li^ 
chial  hearts,  are  not  synchronous.  The  branchial  veins,  and  the  l«men»  of 
thebrancWi,  aUo  contract  rhythmically,  but  I  <»?ld  observe  no  contraction  in 
IheWhial  arteries.  The  portion  of  the  branchial  x^m  which  h^^^^^^ 
the  base  of  the  gill  and  the  systemic  ventricle  is  very  short.  "P^.  »*  Jf^**"^^^ 
•ay  whether  it  contracts  independently  or  not.  Mechamoa  ^^"t^t^on  ^usea 
cohtraction  both  of  the  afferent  branchial  veins  and  of  the  }>«noJ»»fi  ^?"J«- 

In  the  living  Eledtme  eirrhomu  I  have  observed  regular  Aythmioa  con- 
trartions  of  the  vena  cava  itself  as  well  as  of  its  divisions,  the  sacculated  ^e- 
»S^  Whial  veixui,  of  the  branchial  hearts,  and  of  the  branchio-cardiac  ve.- 
Mla. 
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with  the  pallial  cavity  either  directly  or  through  these  chuc- 
bers.     Thus,  in  Septa  officinalis,  Kxobn '  observed  that  the 


ria.iM.—8n*tfimiinidf.—l.  Ths  >llmenrii7  cuul,  wllh  tb*  Ink-bM:  "^.bOBCal 

mua ;  gb.  Inrerlor  bucuU  i^nglloa  ;  *'.  ponUrior  uHTarr  ^nda  ;  et.  (MoplMgDa : 
A.llTer;  lU.  bspltlc dnct ;  i.atomach;  c', pjlorle  CBCam ;  1, Inteatlne  j  a,uiu; 
Klnk-bwr;  mp,  apUnchnLcgiiigUon  on  ttic  atomach.  (After  Kefenleln,) 
n.  LonKlLadiiiilkDdTeillctilaectloii  tbroDgh  thebnccalmasa:  mxf.pantorlDrbaak  ; 
mzf,  anLerior  twak  ;  mde.  bnccal  membrana ;  ml.  tip ;  x.  ganuoij  (t)  orean  :  rd. 
Tidnla;  t,  aac  ot  tbe  radiila ;  t",  ea]lT*i/ gland  ;  ft,  aaperior  buccal  gaDglii.  (AlUr 

m.  A  Blngta  tnaBTenerow  oftaalli  from  ths  radnlt.    (Aftar  Trotcbal.) 

renal  chambers  communicate  not  ontj  with  the  cavities  in 
which  the  branchial  hearts  are  lodged,  but  with  a.  chamber 
which  ooutaiag  the  stomach  and  the  spiral  pyloric  appendages  ; 
aad  that  all  these  cavities  are  distended  when  air  is  blown 
into  one  renal  chamber.  Id  Ehdone,  on  the  contrary,  he 
found,  and  I  have  repeated  the  observation,  that  one  renal 

I  "  Debar  das  wunerfahrende  Sjitem  elnigsT  Cephilopoden."    ("  Aiohiv 
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chamber  can  be  fully  distended  without  the  air  passing  into 
the  other. 


Fib.  in.— SgilaidfciiiallK— e.ar>tmnIehmrt;aD.Biiterlnr>orta  :  an*,  poatcrtor  MirU : 
1.  Tana  ciraj  t,  afferent  bnuchUI  Tfirela:  n.  feiibL  orKauB;  1,  appeodagea  of' 
tbacs  Tmaala :  8,  i,  larva  posterior  *elae  btlnglna  blood  to  the  allfannt  branchial 
naaali ;  6,  S.  1,  sffercPl  bnnchlat  Tsaaela,  biaucUal  Talaa,'aiid  braucblo-cardlac 
or  aoilealar  trunka.    (ATter  Hunter.) 

In  Nittttilua  pompiliiu  there  are,  as  YaleQciennes  diaoov- 
ered,  three  pairs  of  opening  which  lead  from  the  branchial 
BBC  into  chambers  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  Of 
these  chambers  there  are  five  :  the  anterior  and  posterior 
pairs  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  rectum,  and  each  has 
Its  own  opening  ;  the  fifth,  a  very  much  larger  chamber,  has 
two  openings,  one  on  each  side.  It  is  coextensive  with  that 
part  of  the  mantle  which  lies  behind  the  insertion  of  the  shell- 
muscles  and  the  homy  band  which  connects  them.  It  is 
separated  from  the  paired  chambers  by  their  inner  walls,  and 
these  walls  are  traversed  by  the  afferent  branchial  veins. 
Appendages  of  these  veins  project  on  the  one  hand  into  the 
paired  chambers,  and  on  the  other  into  the  single  chamber. 
The  latter  appendages  are  elongated  pnpillse,  whUe  the  for- 
mer are  lamellar.  Earthy  concretions,  composed  mainly  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  but  which  yield  no  trace  of  uric  acid,  are 
usually  found  in  the  paired  sacs.' 

'  Owen,  "Memoir  on  the  Pearly  Nautilua."  Van  dor  Hoeven,  "Beitrajj 
znr  Aaatomie  vam  JPaufiZui  pompMiu"  ("  Archi?  fbr  Naturgeachichte," 
IBSV).  Hniler,  "On  aome  Points  in  the  Anatomy  of  Ifmitilui  poaviliiu" 
("  Proceeding*  of  the  Linntean  Society,"  1858).  8tt  also  Kefentein,  Bronn'B 
•'ElMMiiii.Ordnaiigen,"  Bd.  iii.  <ies»-'se),  pp.  1390, 1819. 
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The  nervous  system  in  the  Cephaiopoda^  as  in  other  Mol- 
luaca,  consists  of  cerebral,  pedal,  and  parieto-splauchnic  gan* 
glja,  aggregated  around  the  gullet,  and  connected  by  com- 
missural cords.  In  addition  to  these,  buccal,  visceral,  bran- 
chial,  and  pallial  ganglia  may  be  developed  on  the  ner\'es 
which  supply  the  buccal  mass,  the  alimentary  canal,  heart, 
branchia,  and  mantle. 

In  the  Dibranchiata  (Fig.  128),  the  three  principal  pairs 
of  ganglia  are  usually  large,  and  so  closely  ag^gated  to- 
gether that  the  commissures  are  not  readily  distmguishable. 
The  optic  nerves  are  very  large ;  one  or  two  nerves  are  given 
off  to  the  superior  or  anterior  buccal  ganglia,  which  have  co- 
alesced into  one  mass,  and  are  united  by  commissures,  which 
encircle  the  oesophagus,  with  the  coalesced  inferior  or  pos- 
terior buccal  ganglia.  The  pedal  ganglia  lie  on  the  pos- 
terior side  of  the  gullet,  and  supply  the  large  nerves  to  the 
arms,  and  those  to  the  funnel,  while  the  auditory  nerves  are 
immediately  connected  with  them.  Elach  parieto-splanchnic 
g^Dglion  gives  off  a  nerve  which  runs  along  the  shell-muscles 
.to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  mantle,  and  there  enters  a  large 
ganglion,  the  ganglion  stellatum,  A  large  median  branch,  or 
branches,  from  the  parieto-splanchnic  ganglia,  accompanies 
the  venai  cava,  and  is  distributed  to  the  branchias  and  sexual 
organs.  The  inferior  buccal  ganglion  sends  a  recurrent  nerve 
along  the  oesophagus,  which  ends  in  a  ganglion  on  the  stom- 
ach.* 

The  nervous  system  of  Nautilus  differs  in  some  important 
particulars  from  that  of  the  Dibranchiata.  The  cerebral 
ganglia  are  represented  by  a  thick  transverse  cord,  which  lies 
in  front  of  the  oesophagus,  and  from  the  outer  angles  of  which 
the  optic  and  olfactory  nerves  are  given  off,  while  nerves  to 
the  buccal  mass  proceed  from  its  anterior  edge.  The  pedal 
ganglia  lie  close  to  the  cerebral  ganglia,  and  are  united  by  a 
slender  commissure,  which  passes  behind  the  gullet.  They 
supply  all  the  brachial  processes  and  the  funnel  with  nerves, 
and  the  short  auditory  nerves  are  connected  with  them.  The 
parieto-splanchnic  ganglia  are,  like  the  cerebral  ganglia,  elon- 
gated, and  together  constitute  a  thick  cord,  which,  united  at 
each  end  with  the  cerebral  ganglia,  forms  a  hoop  round  the  gul- 
let, distinct  from  the  pedal  nerve-arch,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  process  of  the  cartilaginous  skeleton.    The  largest  nerves 

>  8^  Hancock,  **  Anatomy  of  the   Nervous  System  of   OmmaMtrtphaJ*^ 
("  Ann.  Nat  Histoiy,»»  1862.) 
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^veD  off  from  these  ganglia  are  those  which  go  to  the  bran- 
cbise. 

Eyes,  olfactory  organs,  and  auditory  sacs,  are  always 
present.  The  eyes  of  the  Ctphalopoda  may  be  lodged  in 
orbital  cavities  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  as  in  all  the  Dibrari' 
chiata;  or  may  be  pedunculated,  as  in  Nautilus.  In  the 
former  case,  the  eye  is  inclosed  partly  by  the  cephalic  car- 


niTToaiidii  (begnllel:  Jl'',  tha 
— iDifllon ;  no,  the  ■urtn :  oe, 

„„  BBupuwi.;  ir.  uuccmnciTci:    i-,  uci.sg  l.,  .uo  •aUfJ   JT,  pOlllal  DarTO* ;  ?. 
■ap«rloi;  |r,  bueclocbnccal  singltoD.    (AneiOanier.} ' 

tilage,  to  which  sometimss  special  orbital  cartilages  are  add- 
ed, and  partly  by  a  fibrous  capsule  continuous  with  these. 
The  fibrous  capsule  becomes  transparent  over  the  eye,  and 
gives  rise  to  what  is  variously  interpreted  ns  the  representa- 
tive of  the  cornea,  or  as  that  of  the  evelids  of  vertebrated  ani- 
mals. This  transparent  coat  is  sometimes  entire,  or  presents 
only  a  small  perforation  {Octopus,  S^ia,  Loligo,  and  the 
other  MyopaidcB  of  D'Orbigny)  ;  sometimes  it  has  a  wide 
opening,  through  which  the  crystalline  lens  may  project  {Lo- 
HgopheJs,  Ommastrepiis,  and  the  other  Oigopaidce  of  D'Or- 
bigny) ;  and  sometimes  ib  is  altogether  absent,  and  the  capsule 
of  the  eye  becomes  an  open  cup  {Nautilus). 

In  the  Dibranchiala,'  a  great  part  of  the  chamber  of  the 
cRpsule  of  the  eye  is  occupied  by  the  ganglion,  into  which  the 
optic  nerve  enlarges  after  entering  it ;  by  muscles  ;  and  by  a 
peculiar  white  gUndular  substance.     Lining  the  capsule,  but 

'  "  Trans.  Lina«»n  Sodety,"  1838. 

■  5m  Heijien,  "  Ueber  du  Aiue  einiirer  Cophalopoden."  {Ztittchrift  fir 
aitttitKMfUidu  ZoologU,  18«S.} 
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not  adhering  to  its  inner  surface,  in  front,  is  the  silvery  tapC'- 
tum^  formed  of  two  layers.  These  pass  into  one  another  at 
the  edges  of  the  free  prolongation  of  the  tapetum,  which  forms 
the  iris.  Longitudinal  muscular  fibres  are  interposed  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  tapetum.  Under  the  tapetum  is  a  layer 
of  cartilage,  which  forms  the  inner  capsule  of  the  eye,  extends 
as  far  as  the  iris  externally,  and  is  perforated  by  the  fibres  of 
the  optic  nerve  on  its  inner  side.  The  free  edge  of  the  inner 
capsule  gives  attachment  to  a  thick  rim  of  connective  tissue, 
containing  muscular  fibres.  This  so-called  ciliary  body  enters 
the  deep  groove  which  surrounds  the  lens ;  the  latter  is,  in 
fact,  made  up  of  layers  of  structureless  membrane,  which  are 
cuticular  productions  of  the  ciliary  body.  In  shape,  the  lens 
is  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  eye,  so  as  to 
be  almost  a  cylinder  with  convex  ends,  and  thus,  with  its  deep 
equatorial  groove,  into  which  the  ciliary  body  fits,  it  has  a 
wonderful  resemblance  to  a  Coddington  lens.  The  vitreous 
humor  is  a  transparent  fluid.  The  retina  lines  the  inner  cap- 
sule, and  may  be  divided  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  stratum, 
separated  by  a  pigment  layer.  The  inner  stratum  is  formed 
of  prismatic  or  cylindrical  rods,  the  outer  ends  of  which  abut 
upon  the  pigment,  while  their  inner  ends,  turned  toward  the 
cavity  of  the  eye,  are  covered  by  a  thick  hyaloid  membrane. 
The  outer  stratum  contains  the  plexus  of  the  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerves,  and  numerous  cells  (ganglionic),  supported  by 
connective  tissue.  The  terminations  of  the  nerves,  therefore, 
must  traverse  the  pigment  layer  to  reach  the  rods. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  apparent  resemblances  between 
the  cephalopodous  and  the  vertebrate  eye  are  merely  super- 
ficial, and  disappear  on  detailed  comparison. 

In  Nautilus^  the  eye  has  neither  cornea,  lens,  nor  vitreous 
humor,  but  is  a  mere  cup,  lined  by  the  retina.  The  aperture 
for  the  admission  of  light  is  exceedingly  small. 

The  olfactory  organs,  the  true  nature  of  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Koiliker,'  are  sometimes  pits,  sometimes  papillae 
of  the  integument,  situated  behind  or  above  the  eyes.  In  the 
TeuthidcB  and  SepiadcBj  they  are  depressions  above  the  eyes; 
in  the  Octapoda^  they  are  either  depressions  or  papillse  (Ar- 
ffonauta  and  Ih'emoctopits)  in  the  same  position,  but  nearer 
the  anterior  face  of  the  body.  In  NautUus^  they  are  elon- 
gated, tentaculiform,  and  situated  immediately  behind  the 
eyes. 

>  **  Entwiokelongsgeschichte  der  Cephalopoden,"  1841,  p.  107. 
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Id  the  Dtbranchiata,  the  auditory  sacs  are  lod|;ed  in  cavi- 
ties of  the  ceph&lic  cartilage,  and  contain  a  single  large 
otolith,  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  of  rounded  or 
irregular  but  definite  and  characteriEtic  form.  In  Navtilua, 
Dr.  Macdonald  discovered  that  the  auditory  eacs  are  attached 
to  the  pedal  ganglia,  aud  are  not  lodged  In  the  cranial  cartilage. 
They  contain  numerous  otoliths. 

An  endoakeleton  formed  of  true  cartilage  is  developed  in 
the  region  of  the  principal  ganglia,  and  Bometimes  furnishes 
them  with  a  complete  investment.  It  gives  attachment  to  the 
most  important  muscles.  In  some  Gephalopods  additional 
cartilnges  appear  in  the  mantle  and  in  the  funnel.  The  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  Cephalopoda  are  unstriated. 

The  Bezes  are  distinct,  and  the  reproductive  organs  are  un- 
like  those  of  other  Mollusks,  They  consist,  in  both  sexes 
(Fig.  139),  of  lamellar  or  branched  organs,  the  cellular  con- 
tents of  which  are  metamorphosed  into  ova  or  spermatozoa, 


Pro.  1».— *pfa  nJWnatti.— I.  : 


and  which  are  attached  to  one  point  or  line  of  the  wall  of  a 
chamber,  which  oomtnuoicateB  with  the  pallial  cavity  by  two 
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8 jm met rically '  disposed  oviducts,  in  the  females  of  some 
species ;  but  in  most  female,  and  almost  all  male,  Cephalo- 
pods '  it  has  only  one  duct,  the  termination  of  which  is  usually 
situated  on  the  left  side,  but  may  be  near  the  middle  Hue 
(male  N'aiUiluB)y  or  even  on  the  right  side  (female  Nautilus), 
In  the  female,  the  oriduct,  or  oviducts,  present  glandular  en* 
largements.  In  addition,  two  lamellar  nidamentcU  glands  are 
developed  upon  the  walls  of  the  branchial  cavity,  and  to  these 
accessory  glands  may  be  added.  These  glands  secrete  a  vis- 
cid fluid,  which  invests  the  ova,  and  connects  them,  when  laid, 
into  variously-shaped  aggregations.  In  the  male,  a  prostatic 
gland  furnishes  the  material  of  the  cases,  or  spermatophores^ 
in  which  packets  of  spermatozoa  are  contained,  and  which 
sometimes  possess  a  very  complicated  structure. 

In  the  DUyranchiata^  the  spermatophores  are  slender 
cylindrical  bodies  which  may  reach  half  an  inch  in  length. 
They  have  an  external  structureless  case,  thinner  at  one  end 
than  the  other,  and  often  ending  in  a  6ne  filament  at  the  thin 
end.  Within  this  case,  filling  its  thicker  end,  and  as  much  as 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  rest  of  its  cavity,  is  a  delicate  sac 
full  of  spermatozoa. 

The  rest  of  the  case  is  occupied  by  a  very  singular  elastic 
body,  in  form  somewhat  resembling  the  sponge  of  a  gun  with 
a  spiral  screw  turned  on  the  handle.  The  enlarged  "sponge" 
end  of  this  body  is  fastened  by  a  delicate  prolongation  to  the 
spermatic  sac,  while  the  "handle,"  being  too  long  to  lie 
straight,  is  coiled  up  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  sponge,  and 
then  fastened  to  the  outer  case.  When  these  bodies  come 
into  contact  with  water  they  undergo  strange  contortions, 
and  finally,  the  thin  end  of  the  case  giving  way,  the  spring 
firees  itself,  starts  out  of  the  case,  and  drags  with  it  the  sper- 
matic sac* 

In  NautUuSy  according  to  Van  der  Hoeven,  the  spermato- 
phores have  a  much  simpler  structure. 

The  male  Cephalopods  are  distinguished  from  the  females 
by  the  asymmetry  of  their  arms,  one  or  more  of  which,  on 
one  side,  are  peculiarly  modified,  or  hectocotylized. 

Some  Cephalopods  are  devoid  of  any  shell,  but  most  pos- 
sess a  pallial  shell,  which  is  either  external  or  internal.  In 
the  former  case,  the  visceral  sac  is  lodged  within  that  part  of 

>  Keferstein  found  two  dacts  in  a  male  Eltdont  tnosehaia, 
*  For  the  minute  structure  of  these  curious  spermatic  cartridges,  «m  Milne- 
EdwardB*8  elaborate  essay,  **  Observations  sur  les  Spennatophores  dea  Mol- 
lusques  C^phalopodes."    ('*  Annales  dea  Sdenoes  Natorelles,*'  1840.) 
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the  cavity  of  the  shell  which  lies  nearest  its  open  end,  and 
the  rest  of  the  cavity  is  divided  into  chambers,  which  contain 
air,  by  transverse  septa.  The  septa  are  perforated,  and  a  pro- 
longation of  the  mantle — the  aiphuncle — is  continued  through 
the  series  of  perforations,  as  far  as  the  apical  chamber  of  the 
shell.  The  internal  shells  of  the  Cephalopods  may  have 
very  various  forms,  and  may  even  be  chambered  and  siphun- 
culated ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  chamber  nearest  the  mouth  of 
the  shell  is  small,  and  incapable  of  lodging  the  viscera. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  Cephalopods  is 
confined  to  that  of  the  Dibranchiata.^  In  these,  the  yelk 
undergoes  partial  division,  and  the  blastoderm,  formed  upon 
one  face  of  it  by  the  smaller  blast omeres,  spreads  gradually 
over  the  whole  ovum,  inclosing  the  larger  and  more  slowly- 
dividing  blastomeres.  The  mantle  makes  its  appearance  as 
an  elevated  patch  in  the  centre  of  the  blastoderm,  while  the 
future  arms  appear  as  symmetrically-disposed  elevation^  of 
the  periphery,  on  each  side  of  the  mantle.  Between  these 
and  the  edge  of  the  mantle,  two  longitudinal  ridges  mark  the 
rudiments  of  the  epipodia,  while  the  mouth  appears  in  the 
middle  line,  in  front  of  the  mantle,  and  the  anus,  with  the 
rudiments  of  the  gills,  behind  it.  The  rest  of  the  blastoderm 
forms  the  walls  of  a  vitelline  sac,  inclosing  the  larger  blasto- 
meres. 

The  pallial  surface  now  gradually  becomes  more  and  more 
convex,  the  posterior  margin  of  the  mantle  growing  into  a 
firee  fold,  which  incloses  the  pallial  chamber  and  covers  over 
the  gills. 

The  internal  shell  is  developed  in  a  sac  formed  by  an  in- 
volution of  the  ectoderm  of  the  mantle.  The  epipodia  unite 
behind,  and  give  rise  to  the  funnel,  while  the  anterolateral 
portions  of  the  foot  grow  over  the  mouth,  and  thus  gradually 
force,  the  latter  to  take  up  a  position  in  the  centre  of  the  neu- 
ral face,  instead  of  in  front  of  it.  The  yelk-sac  gradually 
diminishes,  and  the  contained  blastomeres  are  finally  taken 
into  the  interior  of  the  visceral  sac,  into  which  the  alimentary 
canal  is  gradually  drawn. 

The  Cephalopoda'  are  divided  into  two  very  distinct 
groups,  the  Tetrabranchiata  and  the  Dibranchiata. 

The  Tetrabranchiata  possess  an  external  chambered  si- 

*  Keiliker,  "  Entwiekelongsgeschichte  der  Cephalopoden,"  1841.  Gre- 
nacher,  '*  Zur  EntvickelungsgeBohichte  der  Cephalopoden "  {ZeUachr\fi  fUr 
«Mit.  ZoologU^  1876).  Lanfcester,  "  ObBerrationB  on  the  Cephalopoda" 
{Quaiii€rl]f  Journal  of  JGcr.  SeUnct^  1876). 
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pliunculated  shell.  The  temunal  chamber  is  much  larger  than 
any  of  the  rest,  and  the  body  of  the  animal  can  be  almost 
completely  retracted  into  it.  When,  as  in  the  only  existing' 
geaus,NaiaUu»'  (Fig.  130),  the  shell  is  coiled  into  a  flat, 
symmetrical  spiral,  its  apex  lies  on  the  anterior  face  of  the 
body,  and  the  outermost  chamber,  into  which  the  whole  body 
can  be  retracted,  is  consequently  posterior  to  the  axis  of  the 
helix.  In  Nautilua,  the  brachial  processes  are  short,  and  pos- 
sess no  acetabula  such  as  exist  in  the  DibrancJiiata,  but  the 
margins  of  the  foot  are  produced  externally  into  a'  sort  of 
sheath,  which,  in  front,  has  the  form  of  a  broad  hood  with  a 
tuberculated  surface  ;  while,  at  the  sides,  it  is  divided  into 
many  processes  of  unequal  lengths.  Behind,  the  halves  of 
the  sheath  are  separated  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their 
length  by  a  wide  interval,  but  are  united  above  by  a  thick 


9n.  ItO.-Jfuu'UM  unmriHiM,  femle.-C,  hood;  tuaijswt;  J,  ftiDiicI  i  fi,  p'.  mln- 
tle ;  br,  bnnctilB  ;  on,  nldimenlil  gUna  :  r',  r,  potlUoa  oT  the  nul  apHiiaiM ; 
mm,  honiT  Hna  :  K,  ilwll-DiDTCle ;  at,  onrr  ;  oal.  aHdaul  gKiid  :  nA',  al[linn- 
Cl> :  A.  hbck  urt  or  ths  rh«U  mieT  the  nuBtfe  f/ ;  tn,  procsH  ot  tbs  cirtllicl- 
nouibelelonlDtoUunuiaal.    (After  Scfonialn.) 

muscular  isthmus.  The  central  portion  of  the  sheath  is  a 
broad,  triangular,  hood-like  plate,  the  apex  of  which  is  free. 
It  contains  two  long,  narrow  cavities,  each  of  which  lodges  a 
tentacle.     The  tentacle  consists  of  a  slender  stem,  on  which 

» Owon,  "  Memoir  on  Ibe  PeM-lj  N«ntnni,"  1B33.    V«naerHoe»en,  "  An- 
n*l«i  del  Sdeniui  Katurallei,"  1BS6.    Kefbnlciii  In  Broim'i  "  lUauen  n. 
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are  set  a  great  number  of  transverse  plates,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  axis  of  the  stem  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
plates.  The  anterior  and  lateral  regions  of  the  hood  are 
completed  by  two  narrower  processes,  each  of  which  contains  a 
similar  tentacle,  and  the  lateral  portions  of  the  sheath  are 
formed  by  sixteen  or  seventeen  smaller  tentaculif erous  pro- 
cesses, the  surfaces  of  which  are  more  or  less  distinctly  an- 
nulated.  When  the  sheath  is  opened  out,  there  is  seen  to  be 
attached  to  its  inner  surface,  on  each  side,  close  to  the  reen- 
tering angle  between  it  and  the  lip  which  surrounds  the  beak, 
and  along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  sheath 
with  the  isthmus,  a  thin,  free,  quadrate  lobe,  which  carries 
twelve  tentacles.  The  isthmus  joins  the  posterior  edges  of 
these-  outer  tentCKuliferoua  lobes^  as  well  as  those  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  sheath,  and  it  exhibits  on  its  anterior,  or  inner, 
surface  a  broad  area  beset  with  delicate,  close-set,  curved 
laminae.  Two  other  similar,  but  much  thicker,  inner  tentot" 
cuiiferous  lobes,  which  also  carry  twelve  tentacles,  lie  be- 
tween these  and  the  lip.  They  are  quite  free  from  the  outer 
tentaculiferous  lobes,  and  unite  with  the  sheath  only  above 
and  behind.  Like  the  halves  of  the  sheath,  these  two  lobes 
are  united  behind  by  a  thick  isthmus,  the  surface  of  which 
presents  a  number  of  parallel  longitudinal  laminae.  The 
beak,  which  is  hidden  by  the  sheath  and  the  lobes,  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  thin  circular  lip  already  mentioned,  the  free 
margin  of  which  is  papillose.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  short, 
conical  tentaculiferous  process  above  the  pedunculate  eye,  and 
another  below  it.  In  the  male,  the  internal  tentaculiferous 
lobes  are  wanting,  and  the  outer  tentaculiferous  lobes  are 
divided  into  two  portions,  an  anterior  which  bears  eight,  and 
a  posterior  with  four,  tentacula.  On  the  left  side,  the  four 
tentacles  of  the  posterior  division  have  undergone  much  mod- 
ification, and  are  converted  into  a  peculiar  organ  termed  the 
apadiXj  which  bears  a  disooidal  follicular  gland  upon  its  outer 
surface.  There  is  thus  a  kind  of  hectocotjrlization  in  the 
Tetrabranchiata. 

The  margins  of  the  united  eplpodia  are  not  unitetl  into  a 
tubular  funnel.  They  constitute  a  muscular  n^embrane,  nar- 
row on  the  anterior  face  of  the  body,  but  becoming  wide,  and 
folded  in  such  a  manner  that  its  posterior  edges  overlap,  be- 
hind. 

The  mantle  has  a  broad  anterior  fold,  which  covers  the 
anterior  convexity  of  the  shell,  and  the  region  which  it  thus 
invests  is  black.    The  pallial  cban)ber  does  not  extend  for 
20 
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• 
more  than  three*fifths  of  the  length  of  the  body,  and  is  there- 
fore much  less  deep  than  in  the  DibranchicUa,  The  anus 
opens  in  the  middle  line  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pallial 
cavity,  close  to  its  junction  with  the  anterior  wall.  The  four 
branchise  are  attached,  two  on  each  side  of  the  anus,  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  branchial  chamber,  and  the  inner  branchia 
is  shorter  than  the  outer.  The  nidamental  glands,  composed 
of  numerous  vertical  lamellae,  partly  covered  by  a  fold  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  pallial  cavity,  are  situated  on  the 
posterior  wall  of  that  cavity,  almost  midway  between  its 
union  with  the  anterior  wall  and  its  free  edge.  The  paired 
renal  chambers  lie  immediately  above  them  also,  in  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  pallial  cavity. 

The  buccal  mass  is  very  large,  its  length  amounting  to 
one-third  that  of  the  body.  The  apices  of  the  great  homy 
beaks  are  obtuse,  and  are  coated  with  a  calcareous  deposit. 
The  cesophagus  dilates  into  a  wide  crop  and  is  separated  by 
a  constriction  from  the  stomach,  the  chitinous  lining  of  which 
is  thick  and  ridged.  The  pyloric  caecum  is  small  and  rounded, 
and  the  intestine  makes  two  bends  upon  itself  before  reaching 
the  anus.  Salivary  glands  appear  to  be  wanting,  unless  cer- 
tain glandular  bodies  placed  within  the  buccal  mass  should 
be  of  this  nature. 

The  liver  is  a  loosely  racemose  gland,  divided  into  four 
lobes,  and  is  lodged  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  perivisceral 
cavity.  There  is  no  ink-bag,  and  there  are  no  branchial 
hearts.  The  quadrate  systemic  heart  is  situated  on  the  left 
side  of  the  posterior  face  of  the  body,  close  to  the  junction 
of  the  posterior  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pallial  cavity. 
It  receives  four  branchio-cardiac  veins  ;  and,  attached  to  it,  is 
a  pyriform  sac,  which,  according  to  Keferstein,  opens  into  the 
pallial  cavity. 

The  cartilaginous  skeleton  supports  the  pedal  and  parieto- 
splanchnic  ganglia,  but  does  not  encircle  the  gullet,  or  roof 
over  the  cerebral  ganglia.  Two  long  processes  of  the  skele- 
ton pass  into  the  funnel  and  give  attachment  to  its  muscles. 
Two  large  shell-muscles  are  attached  to  it ;  and,  passing  up- 
ward and  outward,  are  inserted  into  oval  chitinous  patches 
visible  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  mantle,  and  connected  to- 
gether by  a  thin  ring  of  the  same  substance  (the  anmdus) 
which  encircles  the  mantle. 

The  oviduct  does  not  arise  directly  from  the  sac  in  which 
the  ovary  is  lodged,  but  from  a  distinct  chamber,  into  which 
the  ovarian  sac  opens.      A  large  albumen-gland  pours  its 
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secretion  into  the  ovarian  sac.  The  vas  deferens  similarly 
takes  its  origin,  not  from  the  sac  of  the  testis  but  from  a 
smaller  chamber  communicating  therewith.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  vas  deferens  is  enlarged  and  glandular.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  development  of  the  Tetrabranchiata. 

The  only  existing  representatives  of  the  Tetrabranchiata 
are  the  different  varieties  of  ^^ pearly  nautilus"  {Nautilus 
pompiliu8)j  which  are  found  in  the  southern  seas,  living  at 
the  bottom  at  a  considerable  depth.  The  genus  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  existence,  since  it  is  traceable  through  the  whole 
series  of  fossiliferous  rocks  as  far  back  as  the  Silurian 
epoch. 

Along  with  it,  in  the  Palaeozoic  formations,  occur  numer- 
ous closely-allied  forms,  which  differ  from  Nautilus  mainly  in 
the  different  curvature  (Lituitea^  Gyroceraa^  Trochoceras)  or 
straightness  ( OrthoceraSj  Gomphoceras)  of  the  shell,  and  in 
the  varying  position,  proportions,  and  degree  of  calcification 
of  the  siphunde. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Palaeozoic  strata  (Devonian),  Tetra- 
branchs  {AmmonitidcB)  appear,  in  which  the  margins  of  the 
septa  are  strongly  bent,  whence  their  edges  appear  as  zigzag 
transverse  lines,  folded  into  lobes  and  scuiclleSj  when  the  outer 
layer  of  the  shell  is  worn  away  ( GoniatiteSy  Ceratites) ;  and, 
in  the  Mesozoic  epoch,  the  lobes  and  saddles  become  extreme- 
ly complicated,  while  the  shells  may  be  straight,  simply 
curved,  or  bent,  or  turbinated  {Ammonites^  JSaculites^  Turri- 
litea).  The  Ammonitidce  are  extraordinarily  numerous  in 
the  Mesozoic  epoch,  but  no  trace  of  them  has  been  found  in 
tertiary  or  quaternary  formations. 

Associated  with  Ammonites^  and  not  unfrequently  lodged 
in  the  terminal  chamber  of  the  shell,  are  the  so-called  Aptychi. 
These  are  plates  of  a  shelly  substance,  three-sided,  with 
rounded-off  angles,  and  applied  together  by  their  straightest 
edges  so  as  to  resemble  bivalve  shells.  They  consist  of  two 
layers,  an  inner  and  an  outer,  of  which  the  inner  presents 
lines  of  growth,  concentric  with  the  angle  of  each  plate  which 
is  situated  on  that  side  of  its  broad  end  which  is  applied  to 
its  fellow.  The  outer  layer  is  composed  of  many  laminse,  and 
is  traversed  by  pores.  Its  free  surface  frequently  presents 
longitudinal  ridges.  The  heart-shaped  plates,  undivided  by 
a  suture,  which  are  found  in  some  Goniatites  and  Ammonites^ 
are  termed  Anaptychu 

The  Aptychiy  when  undisturbed,  occupy  the  middle  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  terminal  chamber  of  the  Ammonite,  and 
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have  their  bases  toward  its  mouth.     Nothing  is  certainly- 
known  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Aptychi  or  AnaptychV 

In  the  Dibranchiata^  the  margins  of  the  foot  are  pro- 
duced into  not  fewer  than  eight,  nor  more  than  ten,  arms, 
which  are  provided  with  acetabulaj  or  suckers.  Each  ace- 
tabulum is  a  sessile  or  stalked  cup,  from  the  bottom  of  which 
rises  a  plug,  which  nearly  fills  the  cup,  but  can  be  retracted 
by  the  action  of  muscular  fibres  attached  to  it.  When  the 
margins  of  the  acetabulum  are  applied  to  any  surface,  and 
the  plug  is  retracted,  a  partial  vacuum  is  created,  and  the 
acetabulum  is  caused  to  adhere  to  the  surface  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  edges  of  the  acetabula  are  frequently  strength- 
ened by  chitinous  rings,  and  these  may  be  serrated  (Fig.  124, 
B),  and  are  sometimes  produced  into  long,  curved  hooks. 

The  margins  of  the  united  epipodia  are  not  only  folded 
inward,  but  coalesce  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  tubular  funnel, 
through  which  the  water  taken  into  the  branchial  sac  for 
respiratory  purposes  is  ejected.  Very  often,  a  valve  which 
prevents  the  flow  of  water  back  into  the  mantle  cavity  is  de- 
veloped within  the  funnel.  There  ^re  two  branchise,  and  the 
anus  terminates  between  them  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
branchial  sac,  on  which  also  the  nidamental  glands  are  situ- 
ated. The  apices  of  the  horny  beaks  are  acutely  pointed, 
and  not  ensheathed  in  calcareous  matter.  The  liver  is  usual- 
ly a  compact  mass.  A  peculiar  gland,  which  secretes  an  ex- 
tremely dark  fluid — the  so-called  ink — and  has  the  form  of  an 
oval  or  pyriform  sao  (the  ink-hag)^  with  a  long  duct  which 
opens  into,  or  close  to,  the  rectum,  is  lodged  sometimes  in 
the  liver,  sometimes  further  back  (Fig.  126,  I.).  The  ink  is 
ejected  when  the  animal  is  alarmed,  and  gives  rise  to  a  dark 
cloud  in  the  water,  by  which  its  retreat  is  covered.  There 
are  two  branchial  hearts. 

The  eye  is  lodged  in  an  orbit  and  is  provided  with  a  lens. 
The  cartilaginous  endoskeleton  forms  a  ring  surrounding  the 
gullet  and  enveloping  the  principal  ganglia.  There  is  usually 
an  internal  pallial  shell.  It  may  be  chambered  and  siphun- 
culated,  but  in  this  case  the  last  chamber  is  small,  and  hardly 
larger  than  the  others. 

The  Dibranchiata  are  divided  into  the  Octopoda  and  the 
Decapoda,  The  Octopoda  have  eight  arms,  and  possess  no 
pallial  shell.  But,  in  the  female  of  one  genus  {Argonautaj 
the  "paper  Nautilus,"  Fig.  131),  the  extremities  of  the  an- 

>  See  the  disonssion  of  thia  qaestlon  by  KeferBtetn,  in  Bronn's  **  ThieTreieh." 
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terior  pair  of  arms  are  greatly  expanded,  and,  being  turned 
back  over  the  mantle,  secrete  an  elegant  shelly  structure 
which  covers  the  body,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the 


Fio.  W.—Argmauta  arao^A,  female  vlUi  tbs  cipai 
POTltioc,  embncIcK  ^e  sbeJU;  d,  tbe  otbei  six  ■ 
Ubnla. 


Fio.  ui.—Amanaula  argo,  auk,  wtUi  the  BeOocolifiur^trm  tUached. 

eggs.  In  this  penus,  and  in  some  other  Octopoda  ( Octopus 
carina,  Tremoctoput  violaceut,  &ttd  T.  ^woyonMa),  the  male 
is  very  much  smaller  than  the  female,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
Htctocotyhia. 

In  Argonauta  argo  (Figs.  133, 133),  it  is  tbe  third  arm  on 
the  left  side  which  becomes  thus  modified.  At  6rst  tt  has 
tbe  form  of  a  sac,  within  which  the  slender  terminal  part  of 
the  arm  is  coiled  up  (Fie  133,  B).  The  sao  splits  to  give 
exit  to  the  latter  (Fig.  132),  and  its  two  halves  reunite  on  the 
outer  face  of  the  base  of  the  ann  to  form  a  chamber,  which 
becomes  filled  with  spermatophores  in  a  manner  not  yet  un- 
derstood.   During  sexual  union  the  arm  thua  charged  with 
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semen  is  detached  and  left  in  the  mantle  cavity  of  the  female 
(Fig.  133,  A).  When  first  discovered  it  was  resided  as  a 
parasite,  and  termed  TrichocephcUua  acetabularia  by  Delle 


the  bectocotjtiu  di 

Chiaje,  while  the  corresponding  body  found  in  an  Octopus 
was  called  Sectocotylua  octopodts  by  Cuvier. 

In  Tremoctopug,  it  is  the  third  arm  on  the  right  side 
which  becomes  the  Hectocotylus.  In  other  Octopodt,'  one 
or  other  arm  is  peculiarly  modified,  but  does  not  become 
detached  or  serve  as  a  receptacle  for  the  spermatophores. 

The  Decapoda  have  ten  arms,  two  of  which  are  usually 
much  longer  than  the  rest,  and  cau  be  protruded,  from,  or  re- 
tracted into,  sockets.  The  acetabula  hare  homy  rims,  which 
may  take  on  the  form  of  hool(S. 

Hectocotylization  does  not  go  further  than  a  modi£cation 
of  the  form  of  one  of  the  arms.  There  is  always  an  internal 
shell,  which  is  either  a  pen,  a  lepioataire,  a  phragmocone,  or 
a  combination  of  the  latter  with  a  pen. 

'  Sleenatnip.  "  Die  HectMMtTleDbildnns  bei  Argonmita  mid  Titnodaptii 
erkUrt  durch  BeobrchtiiiuFen  Uulichei  Bildnngea  bei  den  Ccphalopodeu." 
("  Arcbiv  fDr  KaturgeBchicbta,"  1SS6.) 
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The  TeuthidcBj  or  Squids,  are  characterized  by  possessing 
a  pen.  This  is  a  lamellar,  chitinous  body,  strengthened  by 
one  or  more  longitudinal  ridges,  which  lies  in  a  sac  lodged 
in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  body,  by  the  lining  membrane  of 
which  it  is  secreted.  The  posterior  end  of  the  pen  is  com- 
monly broad,  and  its  sides  may  be  infolded  so  as  to  form  a 
conical  cup  (  Ommastrephes), 

In  the  SepiadcBy  or  Cuttle-fishes,  the  sepiostaire,  or  *'  cuttle- 
bone,''  which  occupies  the  same  position  (Fig.  125,  M),  is 
composed  of  a  broad  plate  answering  to  the  pen,  and  likewise 
infolded  at  its  apex  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  short  cone,  but  cal- 
cified. On  the  inner  face  of  this  plate  a  great  number  of  deli- 
cate calcified  laminae,  connected  by  numerous  short  colunms, 
form  a  spongy  tissue,  which  is  full  of  air.^ 

In  the  SpirulidcBy  represented  by  the  solitary  genus  Spi- 
TuUiy  which  is  among  the  rarest  of  animals  m  museums, 
though  its  shells  are  found  piled  up  in  countless  millions  on 
the  beaches  of  the  islands  of  the  Facific,  the  shell  is  spirally 
coiled  and  divided  by  septa,  perforated  by  a  siphuncle,  into 
chambers.  The  last  chamber  of  this  phragmocone,  however, 
is  no  larger  than  its  predecessor,  and  the  shell  is  held  in  posi- 
tion by  lateral  processes  of  the  mantle,  which  are  united  over 
it,  and  probably  represent  the  walls  of  the  sac  in  which  the 
shell  was  primitively  formed.  The  last  chamber  of  the  shell 
lies  in  front  of  the  axis  of  the  helix  ;  the  shell  is  therefore 
coiled  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  Nautilus, 

In  certain  extinct  genera  (e.  g.,  Spirultrostra)^  a  shell  like 
that  of  Spirula  is  inclosed  in  a  dense  and  laminated  pointed 
sheath,  like  the  hinder  end  of  a  sepiostaire,  or  of  the  pen  of 
an  Ommastrephes. 

In  the  BelemnitidcB  (Fig.  134),  which  abounded  in  the 
Mesozoic  epocfh,  but  have  been  extinct  since  that  time,  a 
straight  phragmocone  is  inclosed  within  a  more  or  less  coni- 
cal, calcified,  laminated  structure,  the  guard  or  rostrumy 
which  is  continued  forward  into  a  variously-shaped,  usually 
lamellar,  pro-ostracum.  The  pro-ostracum  and  the  rostrum 
together  represent  the  pen  in  the  Teuthidcs, 

The  rare  specimens  of  JBelemnitidoB  in  which  the  fossil- 


may  be  simple  or  bnmched.    When  the  yomiff  Sqiia  leaves  the  egff,  the  sepi- 
ostaire already  contains  air. 

■  Owen,  "  Zoology  of  the  Samarang,"  1848. 
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used  floft  parts  are  retained,  show  that  the  arms  were  pro- 
vided with  hooks,  and  that  there  was  a  large  ink-bag,* 


Fio.  184.— AfbBwUM.  witb  the  nnulm  ar  the  boar  of  Ifas  anlinal.     (rrom  k 
■pectmen  In  tbe  Haienm  of  PncHul  OeoksjJ-o,  urn*  with  biiaka  ;  A,  bead ; 

e,  Ink-tiai ;  if,  phngmocons  j  <,gn*rd. 

>  Huxler, "  The  Structure  of  Belemnlteg."    ("  Memalra  of  the  Geolopcol 
Surref  of  Uie  United  Kingdom,"  IBU.) 
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The  genus  AcanthoteiUhia  ^  {Betemnoteuthis^  Pearce) — 
one  of  the  JSelemnitickBy  in  which  the  guard  is  almost  rudi- 
mentary, while  the  pro-ostracum  is  large  and  penlike— oc- 
curs in  the  Trias,  and  is  the  earliest-known  Dibranchiate 
Cephalopod.  The  ordinary  BelemnitidcB  abound  from  the 
Lias  to  the  end  of  the  Mesozoic  period,  after  which  they 
disappear.  The  Sepiadm  first  appear  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  Mesozoic  epoch ;  while  the  l^euthidoB  are  represented  by 
genera  closely  ajlied  to  existing  forms  {TeuthopsU^  JBelem- 
nasepia)  as  early  as  the  Lias. 

iQwen,  '*A  Description  of  Certain  Belemnites'*  etc.    (''Phil.  TnuiB.*' 
1844.) 
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THX  SCHIKODSBMATA. 

Tub  Elchinoderms  are  exclusively  marine  animals.  They 
are  always  provided  with  a  skeleton,  composed  of  calcareous 
spicula,  which  commonly  uqite  into  networks,  and  give  rise 
to  definite  skeletal  plates.  These  generally  become  connect- 
ed with  one  another  by  joints  or  sutures,  but  sometimes  re- 
main distinct.  A  more  or  less  spacious  peritoneal  cavity 
separates  the  walls  of  the  body  from  those  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  nervous  system,  in  those  Echinoderms  in  whicn 
it  has  been  most  satisfactorily  made  out,  presents  a  ring, 
which  surrounds  the  gullet,  and  gives  off  radiating  longitudi- 
nal cords.  A  remarkable  system  of  vessels,  termed  amlnUa- 
crcUj  which  also  form  a  ring  around  the  gullet,  is  highly  char- 
acteristic of  the  Echinodermata.  The  most  conspicuous  and 
familiarly-known  Echinoderms — the  Star-fishes  {Asteridea)^ 
Brittle-stars  (Ophiuridea)y  Sea-urchins  {Echinidea\  and 
Feather-stars  {Crinoidea) — have  a  marked  radial  symmetry  ; 
similar  parts,  usually  to  the  number  of  five,  being  arranged 
around  a  central  axis ;  and  the  body  is  spheroidal,  discoidal, 
or  stellate.  The  Sea-cucumbers  and  Trepangs  (JBolothuridea) 
are  elongated  and  vermiform  ;  but  the  radial  symmetry  is 
still  traceable  in  the  arrangement  of  the  oral  tentacula,  the 
nervous,  and  the  ambulacral  systems.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that,  in  many  Echinoderms,  the  radial  symmetry, 
even  in  the  adult,  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  inasmuch  as  a 
median  plane  can  be  found,  the  parts  on  each  side  of  which 
are  disposed  symmetrically  in  relation  to  that  plane.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  the  embryo  leaves  the  egg  as  a  bilaterally 
symmetrical  larva,  provided  with  ciliated  bands,  and  other- 
wise similar  to  a  worm-larva,  which  may  be  termed  an  JBchu 
nopcBdium.  The  conversion  of  the  EchinopsBdium  into  an 
Echinoderm  ia  effected  by  the  development  of  an  enteroocele, 
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and  its  coDver^ioii  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  the  ambula- 
oral  system  of  vessels  and  nerves ;  and  by  the  metamorpho^ 


Fi».  us.— Dlwrkm  iiklbttiDE  tha  noBnl  plui  of  Iba  diTtlopmcnt  of  Ilia  ZcMwt- 
"—  '•»"  "lUsf.)- A, common  form  wbenee  the  rennllVinn  Holothnrid  (B,B1 
mOfUaiid  orSchlpld  jayi  lirn  ■redsriTsd  ;  D.D'.  TaoBE*! 


CDore  mdtiDced  lUgea  or  the  Aiteiid  (MpinnariO)  1* 


murlor  cOliUd  drclut 


of  the  mesoderm  into  radially -disposed  antimeres,  the  result 
of  which  is  the  more  or  leas  complete  obliteratloa  of  the 
primitive  bilateral  symmetry  of  the  animal, 

1.  The  Holothdbidba. — The  study  of  the  structure  of 
the  Echinoderms  may  best  be  commenced  with  the  members 
of  this  division,  which,  in  many  respects,  deviate  least  from 
such  worms  as  the  Qephyrea, 

In  the   SynaptoBf  for  example  (Fig.  136),  the  body  ia 
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greatly  elongated  and  cjlindrical,  the  mouth  being  placed  at 
one  end  and  the  anus  at  the  other.  The  oral  aperture  is  sit- 
uated in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  tentacula,  and  the  gullet 
leads  from  it  to  an  alimentary  canal,  'without  marked  distinc- 
tion of  stomach  and  intestine,  which  extends  through  the 
body,  and  is  connected  by  a  mesentery  with  the  parietes  of 
the  latter.  The  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal  presents  exter- 
nal circular,  and  internal  longitudinal,  muscuLur  fibres,  and 
its  cavity  is  lined  by  a  cellular  endoderm. 

The  body-wall,  or  perisoma^  consists  of  an  external  cellu- 
lar ectoderm,  coFcring  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  within 
which  are  circular  and  longitudinal  muscular  fibres.  The  lat- 
ter are  disposed  in  five  bands,  attached  anteriorly  to  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  the  pieces  of  a  calcareous  ring  which 
surrounds  the  gullet  (Fig.  136,  E).  The  separate  ossides 
which  compose  this  ring  are  usuaUy  ten  or  twelve  in  number, 
and  the  five  to  which  the  longitudinal  muscles  are  attached 
are  notched  or  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  ambulacral 
nerves,  which  proceed  from  the  circum-cesophageal  nerve  to 
the  parietes  of  the  body. 

The  integument  contains  numerous  perforated,  flat,  calca- 
reous plates,  to  which  protruding  anchor-like  hooks  of  the 
same  substance  are  attached  (Fig.  136,  F).  According  to 
Semper,  these  anchor-like  bodies  are  developed  in  special 
sacs  with  an  epithelial  lining.' 

A  spacious  peritoneal  cavity  lies  between  the  parietes  of 
the  body  and  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  cells  which  line  it 
are  more  or  less  extensively  ciliated.  Pedunculated  ciliated 
cups  are  attached  to  the  mesentery. 

The  circular  vessel  of  the  ambulacral  system  surrounds  the 
gullet  below  the  calcareous  ring  (Fig.  136,  £,  A).  Posterior- 
ly, it  gives  off  various  csecal  prolongations,  which  depend 
freely  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Some  of  these — ^the  Polian 
vesicles — are  mere  caeca ;  but,  in  addition,  there  are  one  or 
more  tubular  prolongations,  the  perforated  extremities  of 
which  are  invested  by  a  calcareous  network,  and  are  termed 
the  madreporie  canals.  Through  the  openings  in  the  free 
end  of  the  madreporio  canal,  the  interior  of  the  ambulacral 
system  communicates  with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Anterior- 
ly, the  circular  vessel  gives  off  branches  to  the  tentacula. 
These  pass  between  the  calcareous  ring  on  the  outer  side, 

>  8ee^  on  this  and  all 
the  beautifVil  monogrnph 
('^  WissensohafUiche  Sesultate 
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and  the  anterior  end  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  nerve- 
ring  on  the  inner  side.  As  each  enters  its  tentade,  it  dilates 
and  sends  down  a  short  csecal  prolongation  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  calcareous  ring.  The  ambulacral  vessels  are  filled  with 
a  fluid  containing  numerous  nucleated  cells. 

Contractile  vessels,  which  accompany  the  intestine,  and 
lie  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  filled  with  a  similar  corpusculated 
fluid,  seem,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  their  contents, 
to  represent  the  pseud-haBmal  vessels  of  the  Annelids.  These 
vessels  do  not  extend  into  the  parietes  of  the  body. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  ring  which  lies  superfi- 
cial to  the  circular  water-vessel,  and  from  which  five  principal 
equidistant  cords  proceed.  These  pass  through  the  apertures 
or  notches  in  the  ciroum-oesophageal  plates  already  mentioned, 
and  each  proceeds  along  the  middle  line  of  one  of  the  lonri- 
tudiual  muscular  bands,  to  'the  opposite  extremity  of  the 

body. 

The  ambulacral  nerves  appear  to  be  hollow ;  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  regard  them  as  thickenings  in  the 
wall  of  a  neural  canal,  as  they  are  in  the  Asteridea,^ 

The  genital  gland  is  single,  and  opens  near  the  oral  end 
of  the  body,  in  the  line  of  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery. 
The  branched  csecal  tubuli  of  which  it  is  composed  contain 
both  ova  and  spermatozoa,  so  that  the  Synaptce  are  her- 
maphrodite. In  the  majority  of  the  Holothurideay  however, 
the  sexes  are  distinct. 

In  other  Holothuridea^  the  skeleton  may  attain  a  much 
greater  development,  and  even  take  the  form  of  conspicuous 
overlapping  plates  (Psolua).  Moreover,  the  circular  vessel 
of  the  ambulacral  system  not  only  gives  origin  to  Polian  vesi- 
cles, madreporic  canals,  and  tentacular  vessels,  but  five  canals 
proceed  from  it,  pass  through  holes  or  notches  in  those  cir- 
cum-oesophageal  plates  to  which  the  longitudinal  muscles  are 
attached,  together  with  the  nerves,  and  run  backward,  along 
the  centre  of  the  area  occupied  by  these  muscles,  on  the  deep 
or  inner  side  of  the  longitudinal  nerve.  These  are  the  rcidial 
amhulacrcU  vessels.  In  the  higher  JSolothurideay  each  radial 
ambulacral  vessel  gives  off  many  lateral  branches;  these  enter 
contractile  processes  of  the  body-wall,  which  subserve  loco- 

>  AcoonHnf  to  Qreef  ("  Ueber  den  Ban  der  Eohinodermen,*'  8te  Mittheilnng, 
Sitzungsberionte  der  Oesellflcliaft  zu  Marburyf,  187S^,  another  oanal  lies  snper- 
fldal  to  the  ambulacra^  nerve  in  the  ffolothurid^ay  and  represents  the  ambu- 
lacral ^oove  of  the  star-flshes.  Teuscher,  **  Beitr&ge  znr  Anatomie  der  Echi- 
nodermen*'  {Jenaisehe  Zeittehriftf  1876),  however,  mMnt^dna  that  this  saperfl- 
dul  oaoal  ia  an  artifloial  product 
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motion,  and  are  the  ambuiacral/eety  suckers^  or  pedicels.  In 
accordance  with  the  disposition  of  the  ambulacral  vessels,  the 
pedicels  are  usually  disposed  in  five  longitudinal  bands,  which 
are  the  ambiUacra.  Sometimes  {I^olus)  the  pedicels  are  sup- 
pressed in  two  of  the  five  ambulacra,  and  the  other  three  are 
disposed  upon  a  flattened  surface  upon  which  the  animal 
creeps. 

In  the  higher  Holothurids,  the  intestine  terminates  in  a 
distinct  cloaca,  into  which  two  hollow  rami6ed  organs,  which 
lie  in  the  perivisceral  cavity,  open.  The  ramifications  of  one 
of  these  are  received  between  the  meshes  of  a  special  plexus 
of  the  pseud-hsemal  vessels.  Water  is  taken  into,  and  ex- 
pelled out  of,  the  cloaca  and  these  appendages,  which,  doubt- 
less, subserve  an  excretory  function,  and  are  commonly  called 
respiratory  trees.  It  seems  probable  that  the.  ultimate 
branches  of  these  organs  open  directly  into  the  perivisceral 
cavity.* 

The  Cuvierian  organs  are  simple  or  branched  appendages 
of  the  cloaca,  the  function  of  which  is  unknown.  The  inte- 
rior of  these  organs  is  occupied  by  a  solid  substance,  some- 
times of  a  viscid  nature.  In  some  Solothuridea^  the  anal 
aperture  is  provided  with  a  circlet  of  calcareous  plates. 

In  many  of  the  higher  Holothurids  the  pseud-hsemal  vas- 
cular system  attains  a  great  complexity,  and  its  branches 
not  only  extend  over  the  alimentary  canal,  but,  as  has  been 
said  above,  closely  embrace  one  of  the  branched  excretory 
organs. 

The  most  aberrant  form  of  this  group  at  present  known  is 
the  genus  Rhopalodina,  According  to  Semper,  the  body  is 
flask-shaped,  and  at  the  narrow  end  of  the  flask  are  two  aper- 
tures. One  of  these — the  mouth — is  surrounded  by  ten  ten- 
tacula  ;  the  other,  which  is  the  anal  aperture,  is  encircled  by 
ten  papillae,  and  by  as  many  calcareous  plates.  A  spacious 
cloacal  cavity,  provided  with  excretory  organs,  traverses  tlie 
neck  of  the  flask,  and  opens  by  the  anal  aperture.  The  gnl* 
let  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  ten  calcareous  plates.  The 
genital  duct  is  situated  between  the  cloaca  and  the  gullet. 
Ten  ambulacra  diverge  from  the  centre  of  the  enlarged  aboral 
end  of  the  body,  and  extend,  like  so  many  meridians,  to  near 
the  commencement  of  the  neck  of  the  flask.  In  correspond- 
ence with  each  ambulacrum  is  a  longitudinal  muscular  band  ; 
and  it  is  an  especial  peculiarity  of  JRhopalodina  that  five  of 

'  Semper,  loc,  eU.^  Heft  iv.,  p.  18& 
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fia.  ISC— Anosto  tf JotbXa  ami  inAonw.    (AIUtBmit.)' 

k,  lUvt  wfih  tha  blliurti  clllaled  band,  aDd  whecl-itaaped  cilcareoDi  plal< 
Ttntnl  Tlew.  a.  motilh  and  ffnil't:  A.  atomich;  e.  Intvftlna  ud  anni;  d,  * 
of  tbs  snreRxiple  (HDaigs-BhaiMit  bodlfa)  at  tbe  >ld«  of  the  itonuch ;  t,  n 


it  or  tbe  tmbalacral  nscnlar  tjetsm.    B,  fnrUu 
•nrwA  la  wfalcb  Iba  oml  ap«rlDK  l«  ohaolets  (tbe  ao-o 

cIHa  an  arranivd  Id  anna*.    I,  tfnUcula ;  jl,  Pollar , 

niDKle*  of  Ibr  bfldr-»a1t.    C,  aroanK  a^ato.  In  which  ihedlUlcd 

dlaappeared;  with  Its  flve  leotadea  and  tbs  wbml-thiped  ealcareona  bodlea 
It*  blndarend.    rn.  tha  madranorlccaDal  wblcb  nowopena  Intu  tbe 
bodT,    n,  a  jooBg  gytiapla  infuxrtnt  witb  aacbor-iibaped  calcaraont 
ecpialihehliidSTendof  Chabodj.irbsn  Itaaran  amall  and  poljEi 


ihaoni  ap«rlDK  l«  ohaolets  (tbe  ao-e*Usd  "  ptips-itu*  ").  and  Ihs 
—  ■ lea.    I,  lentacula ;  jl,  Pollan  Tealcle  ;  L  the  loDglllidlnal 
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gitndinal  Mctlon  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  body  of  an  adnit  Sipuapia  diffUata.    a, 
pcriaoma  with  the  longitudinal  mascleB  and  radial  nerve-tnxnka ;  6,  cateareona 

f»late«  which  sorronnd  the  gallet:  e,  tentacular  canals  ;  tf ,  cesophagua ;  «» radiat- 
TUH  muaclea  of  the  pharynx ;  g^  divided  ende  of  the  circum-oral  nenre ;  A,  circular 
ambulacral  vesael  with  Polian  yeaicle ;  i,  caritj  of  a  longitudinally  divided  tenta- 
cle, into  which  a  tentacular  canal  opens ;  k^  generative  caeca  ;  /,  meseuteiy  with 
the  doraal  blood-veaael :  m,  ^  auditory  vesicle^*  on  the  radial  nerve  ;  n,  longitudi> 
nal  muBcle»:  o,  tentacular  pedlcela;  p,  oral  disk.  F,  calcareous  plate  and  anchor 
of  Synapta  infiarent* 

these  are  attacbed  to  the  anal  circlet,  and  five  to  the  circum- 
*OBsophageal  circlet.  Until,  however,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  circular  ambulacral  vessel  incloses  the  cloaca  as  well  as 
the  oesophagus — which  is  highly  improbable — ^it  is  justi6able 
to  assume  that  the  anus  of  Hhopalodina  is  really,  as  in  the 
Grinoidea^  interradial  in  position. 

The  development  of  the  Holothuridea  is  extremely  in- 
structive. Yelk-division  gives  rise  to  a  vesicular  morula, 
which  undergoes  invagination,  and  becomes  converted  into 
an  oval  ciliated  gastrula.  The  opening  of  invagination  be- 
comes the  anus,  while  a  mouth  and  gullet  are  produced  by  an 
invagination  of  the  ectoderm,  near  the  anterior  end  of  the 
body,  which  unites  with  and  opens  into  the  blind  end  of  the 
endodermal  sac,  or  archenteron.  The  completed  alimentary 
canal  is  thus  composed  of  a  gullet,  a  rounded  stomach,  and  an 
intestine ;  and  the  cilia  of  the  ectoderm  usually  become  re- 
stricted to  a  single  band,  bent  upon  itself,  though  its  general 
direction  is  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  body  (Fig.  135,  B ; 
Fig.  136,  A).  At  a  subsequent  period,  this  single  band  may 
be  replaced  by  a  series  of  hoops  of  cilia  (Fig.  136,  B).  Ac- 
cording to  Kowalewsky,*  the  embryo  of  Pentacta  doUolum 
does  not  become  ciliated  at  all,  and  that  of  Psolinus  passes 
from  the  condition  in  which  the  cilia  are  dispersed  over  the 
surface  directly  into  one  in  which  it  is  provided  with  five 
zones  of  cilia,  between  two  of  which  the  mouth  opens.  In 
this  condition  it  singularly  resembles  the  embryo  of  Comor 
tula.  And,  indeed,  in  the  further  advanced  condition  of  the 
PaoUnuSj  the  oral  end  of  the  body,  surrounded  by  triangular 
calcareous  plates,  within  which  the  tentacles  take  their  origin, 
has  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  oral  end  of  the  young  Pen- 
tacrinoid  larva  of  Comatula, 

The  peritoneal  cavity  and  the  ambulacral  vessels  take  their 
origin,'  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  from  the  archenteron, 

»  "  M6m.  de  1' Acad,  de  St-Pdtersbourg,"  1868. 

*  See  Metschnlkoff,  "  Studien  aber  die  £ntwickelang  der  Echinodermen  und 
Nemertinen  "  ("  M^m.  de  P Acad,  de  St.-PdterabourgT'  xiv..  1869) ;  and  espe- 
cially the  very  satisfaotory  memoir  of  Salenka,  ^*^Zur  Entwiokelung  der  Hoio- 
thurlen  "  {ZeiiaeArift/ur  ieis$.  Zoologie,  1876). 
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before  the  cesophageal  invagination  reaches  it.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  arohenteron  gives  ofiF  a  cieoal  process  which,  be- 
coming  a  sac,  is  oonatricted  off  &om  tbe  arcbenteron  as  what 
Salenka  terms  a  vaso-peritoneal  veaicle.  This  vesicle  changes 
its  position  to  the  left  side  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  then 
sends  a  narrow,  duct-like  diverticulum  toward  tbe  dorsal  re- 
gion of  the  eotoderm,  which  eventually  coalesces  with  the 
httter,  the  cavity  of  the  diverticulum  opening  on  tbe  exterior 
by  a  rounded  pore.  The  vaso-peritoneal  vesicle  now  divides 
into  two  portions,  one  of  which — tbe  ambuiacrai  sac — remains 
connected  with  the  exterior  by  the  duot,  and  constitutes  the 
foundation  of  tbe  whole  of  the  ambuiacrai  system  of  vessels  ; 
while  tbe  other — tbe  peritoneal  aac — gives  rise  to  the  peri- 
toneum. The  former  becomes  five-lobed,  grows  round  the 
gullet,  and  gives  rise  to  the  tentacular  and  ambuiacrai  canals 
with  the  Polian  vesicle,  or  vesicles  ;  while  the  duct,  de- 
taching itself  from  tbe  dorsal  wall,  becomes  the  madreporio 
canal. 

The  latter  divides  into  two  vesicles,  which  arrange  them- 
selves at  the  sides  of  the  stomach.  The  stomach  takes  on 
a  more  oyliadncal  shape,  and  these  vesicles  become  the  "  sau- 
sage-shaped bodies"  (wurstfbrmige  KOfper)  observed  byMul- 
ler  (Fig.  136,  A).  They  gradually  increase  in  size,  and,  grow- 
ing round  the  alimentary  canal,  unite  above  and  below  it. 
Thus  a  cylindrical  cavity  with  a  double  wall  is  formed  be- 
tween the  endoderm  and  the  ectoderm.    The  inner  wall  of  the 


■  Holotlmrid.    (After  UIIDer.)— A.  cuIt  condition  of  tlw 

,.  ..  .!)■  dOTMl  iwre  of  A,  tlw  kmbalMial  nc.   B.  later  etin: 

7.  doml  pore ;  /,f.  clrralu  imlmkcnl  leiHl  wtib  lU  probog*- 

mEdnporlc  onil ;  f,  Poll*a  1 


iZ  HoMhitria  with  clnalv  cUUted  band*:  g. 


cavity  applies  itself  to  tbe  alimentarv  canal,  and,  aided  by 
the  mesoblastio  cells  which  appear  to  be  developed  from  the 
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endoderm,  becomes  the  muscular  and  peritoneal  coat  of  that 
yiscus  ;  while  the  outer  wall,  attaching  itself  to  the  ectoderm, 
or  to  the  mesoblastic  cells  which  line  it,  is,  with  them,  con- 
verted into  the  muscular  and  peritoneal  investment  of  the 
parietes  of  the  body.  The  interspace  between  the  two  is  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  body  of  the  embryo  elongates,  the 
tentacula  are  developed  around  the  mouth,  the  ciliated  bands 
disappear,  and  the  Holothurid  Eichinoderm  is  complete. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  Holo- 
thurid is  an  enterocoele,  and  that  it  ^answers  to  the  perivis- 
ceral cavity  of  8agitta^  or  of  the  Brachiopoda  ;  and  further, 
that  the  ambulacral  vessels  are  also  modifications  of  the  entero- 
coele. Moreover,  ii  is  obvious  that  the  structures  which  are 
developed  between  the  enterocoele  and  the  ectoderm  and  en- 
doderm,  answer  to  those  which  are  evolved  from  the  meso- 
blast  in  other  animals  ;  and  that  the  adult  Echinoderm  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  Echinopcedium  as  an  Annelid  does 
to  its  embryo ;  the  adult  form  being  due  to  the  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  developed  from  the  mesoblast.  No 
part  of  the  Echinopsedium  is  cast  off  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Holothuridea, 

2.  Thb  Astbridea. — ^A  Star-fish  is  comparable  to  a  Holo- 
thurid, the  ambulacra  of  which  are  restricted  to  its  oral  half, 
flattened  out  so  as  to  have  a  very  short  axis ;  while  its  equa- 
torial diameter  is  greatly  increased,  and  produced  in  direc- 
tions corresponding  with  each  ambulacrum.  The  result  would 
be  a  disk,  having  the  form  of  a  pentagon,  or  of  a  five-rayed 
star,  with  ambulacra  only  on  that  face  of  the  disk  which 
bears  the  mouth.  Hence  the  ambtdacrdly  and  the  opposite, 
or  arUamhuUzcraly  faces  are  of  equal  extent. 

Most  Asteridea  are  like  five-rayed  stars,  but  some  are 
pentagonal  disks  (Oonicuter)^  and  some  few  (Solcuter)  have 
more  than  five  rays.  In  Brisinga^  the  rays  are  much  more 
different  from  the  disk  than  usual,  and  the  genus  thence 
acquires  an  outward  resemblance  to  an  Ophiurid. 

All  the  Asteridea  are  provided  with  a  skeleton  made  up 
of  plates  or  thick  rods,  composed  of  a  dense  calcareous  net- 
work. A  deep  groove,  radiating  from  the  mouth  to  the  end 
of  the  ray,  marks  the  position  of  each  ambulacrum,  and  the 
sides  of  this  groove  are  supported  by  two  series  of  ambu- 
lacrcd  ossidea^  which  meet  and  articulate  .together  in  the 
middle  line  or  roof  of  the  groove.     The  ambulacral  nerve  and 
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canal  lie  superficial  to  these  ossicles.  There  are  no  oral  ten- 
taenia. 

The  five-rayed  body  of  the  commonest  of  British  Star- 
fishes,^ the  Five-finger  ( Vraster^  or  Asteracanthion^  rubensV 
presents  an  orcU  face^  in  the  centre  of  which  the  mouth  is 
placed,  and  an  opposite  or  aboral  face.  The  hardly-discern- 
ible anal  aperture  is  situated  not  exactly  in  the  centre  of  this 
face,  but  close  to  it.  The  mouth,  which  varies  very  much  in 
size,  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  soft  membranous  oral  disk.  A 
deep  furrow,  the  ambulacrcU  groove,  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  oral  surface  of  each  ray,  and  is  nearly  filled  by  contractile 
sucker-like  pedicels,  with  circular  discoidal  ends,  apparently 
arranged  in  four  longitudinal  series.  The  deepest  part  of  the 
groove  is  at  its  central  end,  where  its  lining  passes  into  the 
oral  membrane.  The  shallowest  part  is  at  its  distal  end,  where 
it  terminates  against  a  median  projection,  the  peduncle  of 
the  eye,  on  the  aboral  side  of  which  is  the  single  median 
ocular  tentacle.  Lines  drawn  from  the  mouth  along  each 
ambulacrum  are  termed  radii,  and  the  regions  occupied  by 
the  ambulacra  are  said  to  be  radial.  The  parts  of  the  body 
situated  between  the  ambulacra  are  interradial.  The  lateral 
walls  of  the  ambulacral  grooves  of  adjacent  ambulacra  unite 
at  the  circumference  of  the  oral  disk,  and  give  rise  to  five 
interradial  angles.  On  one  side  of  the  aboral  face  of  the 
centre  of  the  body,  between  the  origins  of  two  of  the  rays, 
and  therefore  interradial  in  position,  is  an  oval  or  somewhat 
pentagonal,  slightly  convex,  porous  plate,  the  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  narrow,  meandering  grooves.  This  is 
the  madreporic  tubercle,  or  madreporite. 

The  perisoma,  or  wall  of  the  body,  upon  the  aboral  face, 
and  upon  the  sides  of  the  rays,  is  everywhere  covered  with 
short  spines.  In  the  intervals  between  these,  groups  of  deli- 
cate membranous  tubuli,  which  are  closed  at  their  free  ends, 
project.  Small  two-pronged,  pincer-like  bodies,  the  pedicel* 
laricBy&re  attached  to  the  spines  and  to  the  perisoma  between 
them,  and  during  life  are  seen  to  twist  about  and  snap. 

The  perisoma  presents,  externally,  a  cellular  ectoderm, 
provided  with  a  thin  cuticle,  which  bears  numerous  cilia.  Be- 
neath this  lies  a  mesoderm,  containing  connective  and  mus- 
cular elements,  in  which  the  calcareous  structures  which  con- 
stitute the  skeleton  are  lodged.  On  the  inner  side  of  the 
perisoma,  a  ciliated  epithelium  lines  the  perivisceral  cavity. 

«  Compare  Hoffmann,  »*  Zur  Anatomic  der  Asteriden."    ("  NiederUndiBches 
Arohiv/'  Bd.  ii.,  1874.) 
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The  separate  elements  of  which  the  skeleton  is  composed 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups :  the  ossicuk^  which,  joined 
end  to  end  and  united  by  connective  and  muscular  tissues, 
constitute  the  chief  framework  of  the  body ;  the  spines^  at- 
tached to  the  ossicula  by  ligamentous  fibres  at  one  end,  and 
free  at  the  other ;  and  the  calcareous  structures  contained  in 
the  pediceUaricB.  On  the  antambulacral  wall  of  the  body, 
the  ossicula  are  elongated  rods  of  very  unequal  lengths, 
united  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  polygonal,  rounded,  or 
elongated  meshes.  The  sides  and  roof  of  each  ambulacral 
groove,  however,  are  bounded  by  two  series  of  regularly-dis- 
posed and  similar  ambuktcral  ossicles^  which  lean  against  one 
another  in  the  middle  line  above,  diverge  so  as  to  inclose  the 
ambulacral  groove,  and,  at  their  outer  ends,  abut  upon  thick, 
short  adambulacral  ossicles,  which  lie  at  the  sides  of  the 
groove  (Fig.  139,  D). 

Between  every  two  ambulacral  ossicles  in  the  same  half  of 
the  ambulacrum  there  is  a  canal,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
notches  in  the  oral  and  distal  faces  of  the  two  ossicles.  Con- 
sequently there  is  a  half-pore  on  the  oral,  and  another  half- 
pore  on  the  distal,  face  of  each  ossicle.  The  half-pore  on  the 
oral  face  is  always  internal  in  position  to  the  half-pore  on  the 
distal  face,  and,  as  the  part  of  the  ambulacral  ossicle  which  lies 
between  the  two  is  thin,  the  row  of  pores,  though  it  is  really 
single  and  bent  in  a  sharp  zigzag,  appears  at  first  sight  to  be 
double.  The  ducts,  which  connect  the  ambulacral  vesicles 
with  the  pedicels,  traverse  these  pores ;  and  t.he  comparatively 
large  and  very  flexible  and  extensile  pedicels  are  thus  so 
closely  packed  together,  that  they  appear  to  form  a  double 
row  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  ambulacrum. 

At  the  circumference  of  the  oral  disk,  the  ossicles  of  the 
ambulacra,  diminished  in  size,  and  closely  united  together, 
form  a  pentagon,  the  angles  of  which  answer  to  the  ends  of 
the  ambulacral  grooves,  round  the  oesophagus.  The  con- 
joined outer  ends  of  the  pair  of  ambulacral  ossicles  nearest 
the  mouth  project  on  the  oral  face,  outside  the  buccal  mem- 
brane, as  five  vertical  crests,  armed  with  strong  spines,  which 
are  beset  with  pedicellariee.  In  correspondence  with  these, 
five  falciform  folds  of  the  perisoma,  more  or  less  calcified,  pro- 
ject into  the  cavity  of  the  body.  They  are  interradial  in 
position,  and  extend  up  to  the  aboral  wall.  Their  inner 
edges  are  free,  and  look  toward  the  stomach ;  with  one  of 
them,  the  madreporic  canal  and  the  sinus  which  accompanies 
it  are  closely  connected. 
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The  spines  are  more  or  less  moyably  united  with  the 
ossicula,  but  there  are  no  such  regular  joints  as  are  met  with 
in  the  Schinidea.  The  pedicellarioe  are  supported  upon 
short,  flexible  peduncles.  The  skeleton  of  each  consists  of 
two  blades  articulated  with  a  basal  piece.  From  the  centre 
of  this,  very  strong  adductor  muscles  proceed  to  the  inner 
faces  of  the  blades,  and  weaker  fibres,  attached  to  the  exterior 
and  to  the  outer  faces  of  the  bases  of  the  blades,  act  as 
divaricators. 

The  gullet  opens  into  a  wide  stomach  produced  into  five 
large  cardiac  sacs^  the  walls  of  which  are  subdivided  into 
many  sacculi.  Each  cardiac  sac  is  radial  in  position,  and  may 
extend  a  short  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  arm,  to  which  it 
corresponds.  On  the  aboral  side  of  these  sacs  the  alimentary 
canal  suddenly  narrows,  and  then  dilates  again  into  a  shallow, 
but  wide,  pentagonal  pyloric  saCj  the  angles  of  which  are 
produced  into  five  tubes.  Each  of  these  passes  along  the 
middle  of  the  aboral  face  of  a  ray,  and  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  run  parallel  with  one  another  through  half 
or  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  ray,  and  end  blindly.  The 
branches  give  off  numerous  caecal  dilatations,  arranged  in 
pairs  on  opposite  sides,  and  these  hang  down  into  the  cavity 
of  the  ray.  The  edges  of  the  pentagonal  pyloric  sac,  and  the 
aboral  faces  of  its  sacculated  branches,  are  connected  by 
mesenteric  folds  with  the  aboral  perisoma.  The  oral  faces  of 
the  cardiac  sacs  are  similarly  connected  by  pairs  of  mesenteric 
folds  with  the  sides  of  the  corresponding  series  of  ambulacra! 
ossicles.  The  aboral  face  of  the  pyloric  sac  presents  an  aper- 
ture closed  by  projecting  valvular  folds,  which  leads  into  the 
short  tubular  intestine.  The  latter  terminates  in  a  minute 
anal  pore,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  aboral  face  of 
the  body.  The  intestine  receives  the  duct  of  a  caecum  divided 
into  two  main  branches,  each  of  which  has  many  minor  sub- 
divisions. If  the  animal,  having  its  mouth  downward,  is  di- 
vided into  two  halves,  by  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the 
mouth,  the  central  point  of  the  aboral  face,  the  madreporio 
tubercle,  and  the  middle  line  of  the  ray  opposite  to  the  tu- 
bercle ;  and  if  this  ray  is  anterior,  then  the  anus  opens  into 
the  left  posterior  interradial  space,  and  the  cseca  lie  partly  in 
this  and  partly  in  the  left  anterior  interradial  space. 

The  nervous  *  and  vascular  systems  of  the  Star-fish  are  so 

»  See  Wilson,  "  The  Nervoua  SjrBtem  of  tbe  Asterida"  ("  TraiuiactionB  of 
the  Liniuean  Society,"  1862),  and  the  kter  contributions  of  Prof.  Teuscher,  cited 
below. 
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closely  related  to  one  another  that  they  may  be  best  oonsid* 
ered  together ;  and  as  there  is  least  difficulty  in  making  out 
their  arrangement  in  the  ambulacra,  the  study  of  them  may 
be  commenced  in  this  region. 

When  the  suckers  of  dn  ambulacrum  are  carefully  cut  away, 
a  longitudinal  ridge  is  seen  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove 
between  their  bases.  This  ridge  is  the  ambulacrcU  nerve. 
Followed  to  the  apex  of  the  ray,  it  ends  upon  the  eye  and  its 
tentacle  ;  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  reaches  the  oral  disk, 
at  the  periphery  of  which  it  divides,  and,  skirting  the  margins 
of  the  disk,  joins  the  branches  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of 
the  adjacent  ambulaoral  nerves,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  subpen- 
tagonal  ring  round  the  mouth. 

The  eye  ^  is  a  thick  cushion-like  expansion  of  the  ectoderm 
continuous  with  the  ambulacral  nerve.  -In  it  are  imbedded 
many  clear  oval  bodies  surrounded  by  pigment,  which  appear 
to  represent  the  crystalline  cones  of  a  compound  eye. 

The  tentacle  which  lies  on  the  aboral  side  of  the  eye  re- 
sembles one  of  the  pedicels  in  structure,  but  has  no  terminal 
sucker ;  its  function  appears  to  be  tactile.  • 

In  a  good  transverse  section  of  one  of  the  arms  or  rays  of 
the  Star-fish,  the  nerve  is  seen  to  be  a  band-like  thickening  of 
the  ectoderm,  the  cells  of  which  have  become  peculiarly  mod- 
ified, but  which  is  continuous  latterly  with  the  ordinary  ecto- 
dermal covering  of  the  pedicels.  This  band-like  nerve  consti- 
tutes the  superficial  wall  of  a  canal,  which  extends  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  ambulacrum,  and  may  be  termed  the 
ambulacral  neural  canal.  It  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal 
septum.  At  its  oral  end,  as  has  been  seen,  each  ambulacral 
nerve,  when  it  reaches  the  oral  membrane,  divides  into  two 
divergent  branches,  which  unite  with  the  corresponding 
branches  of  the  other  ambulacral  nerves  to  form  the  oral  ring. 
Answering  to  the  latter  is  a  wide  circular  neural  canal,  into 
which  the  ambulacral  neural  canals  open. 

In  the  transverse  section  of  the  arm,  a  second  and  much 
larger  canal  is  seen  to  lie  between  the  conjoined  ends  of  the 
ambulacral  ossicles  and  a  strong  septum,  containing  trans- 
verse fibres,  which  separates  it  from  the  neural  canal.  This 
is  the  radial  canal  of  the  ambulacral  system  of  vessels.  At 
its  oral  end  it  opens  into  the  circumorai  ambulacral  vessel, 
which  lies  close  to  the  ossicles  to  which  the  margins  of  the 
oral  membrane  are  attached.     From  opposite  sides  of  the 

I  Conf.  HAeokel,  ZeiUehrift/ur  vnst.  Zoolcffie,  1860. 
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radial  canal,  short  branches  are  given  off,  which  pass  between 
the  ambulacral  ossicles,  and  each  opens  into  the  neck  of  a 
relatively  large  sac,  with  muscular  walls  {ambulacrcU  vesicle)^ 
which  lies  on  the  aboral  face  of  the  ambulacral  ossicles  in 
the  interior  of  the  ray.  The  neck  of  the  ambulacral  vesicle 
passes  in  the  opposite  direction  into  one  of  the  pedicels. 
Thus  the  ambulacral  vessel  communicates  with  the  cavities  of 
all  the  pedicels  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  cavity  of  the 
circumoral  ambulacral  vessel  on  the  other.  Five  pairs  of 
small  eminences,  consisting  of  csBca,  which  open  into  the  cir- 
cumoral vessel,  are  seated  upon  it ;  and  from  one  part  of  it, 
opposite  one  of  the  interradial  falciform  folds  already  men- 
tioned, springs  a  canal,  which,  taking  a  sinuous  course,  passes 
to  the  aboral  face,  and  terminates  beneath  the  madreporio 
tubercle ;  this  is  the  madreporio  canal.  It  is  not  a  simple 
tube,  but,  as  Sharpey  first  observed,  its  walls  are  doubly  in- 
voluted so  as  partially  to  obstruct  its  cavity,  and  it  is  strength- 
ened by  annular  calcifications.  The  pores  of  the  madreporio 
tubercle  place  the  cavity  of  the  madreporio  canal  in  commu- 
nication with  the  exterior,  whence  it  follows  that  the  cavities 
of  the  whole  ambulacral  system  must  be  directly  accessible  to 
the  sea-water  in  which  the  Star-fish  lives.  The  madreporio 
canal  is  invested  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  •  This  incloses  a  sinus,  which  accompanies  the  madre- 
porio canal,  and  into  the  interior  of  which  a  fold  projects. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  existence  of 
the  structures  which  have  now  been  described,  and  all  anato- 
mists are  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ambulacral  system.  But 
whether  the  neural  canals  are  to  be  considered  as  a  special 
system  of  blood-vessels,  and  the  sinus  which  accompanies  the 
madreporio  canal,  a  heart,  as  is  usually  assumed,  appears  to 
me  to  be  very  doubtful.^  I  am  disposed  to  think,  in  fact, 
that  not  only  these  canals,  but  the  circular,  or  rather  pentag- 
onal, vessel  which  has  been  described  as  situated  on  the  abo- 

^  Since  Tiedemann's  time,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  blood-vasoalar  sys- 
tem in  the  Star-fiahes  has  been  alternately  asserted  and  denied.  The  recent 
investigations  of  Greef,  *' Ueber  den  Ban  der  Echlnodermen  *'  ('*  Marburg 

SitZUngsberichte,"  1871-*72),  Hoflrnann  fi  "  ^    »"''  nf  T«iia*»liAf     tCRnifrS^yA  Tin- 

Anatomic  dor  Echinodermen 


of  the  existence  of  the 
canals,  connected  with  it  and  witH  the  neural  canals.  But  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  the  facts,  as  they  are  now  known,  justify  the  assumption  that  these 
canals  constitute  a  distinct  system  of  blood-vessels.  Ii^jections  show  that  all 
these  canals  communicate  with  the  ambulacral  vessels,  and  with  the  exterior, 
by  means  of  canals  in  the  madreporio  tubercle  whicn  open  partly  outward, 
partly  into  the  madreporio  canal,  and  partly  into  the  sinus  which  aooompft- 
nies  It,  and  communicates  with  the  circumoral  neural  vesseL 
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ral  face  of  the  body,  around  the  anus,  gvnag  off  Tarions 
branches  to  the  viscera,  and  communicating  with  the  so-called 
heart,  are  mere  subdivisions  of  the  interval  between  the 
parietes  of  the  body  and  those  of  the  alimentary  canal,  aris- 
ing from  the  disposition  of  the  ambulacral  vessels  and  that  of 
the  walls  of  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  both  of  which,  as  their 
development  shows,  are  the  result  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
saccular  diverticula  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  have  en- 
croached upon,  and  largely  diminished,  the  primitive  perivis- 
ceral cavity  which  exists  in  the  embryo. 

The  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  body  and  rays  is  filled  with 
a  watery  corpusculated  fluid ;  a  similar  fluid  is  found  in  the 
ambulacral  vessels,  and  probably  fills  all  the  canals  which 
have  been  described.  The  corpuscles  are  nucleated  cells, 
which  exhibit  amoeboid  movements ;  and  the  fluid  so  obvious- 
ly represents  the  blood  of  the  higher  animals,  liiat  I  know  not 
why  the  preposterous  name  of  *'  chylaqueous  fluid  *'  should 
have  been  invented  for  that  which  is  in  no  sense  ^  chyle,'' 
though,  like  other  fluids  of  the  liviug  body,  it  contains  a  good 
deal  of  water.  As  the  cavities  of  the  tubular  casca  of  the 
perisoma  communicate  freely  with  the  general  cavity,  and 
their  walls  share  in  the  general  ciliation  of  the  lining  of  the 
cavity,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  may  subserve  the  func- 
tion of  respiration. 

The  genital  glands  are  situated  in  pairs,  interradially,  at 
the  junction  of  the  body  with  the  rays.  Each  gland  is  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  elongated  processes,  the  common  base 
of  which  is  attached  to  the  face  of  one  of  the  interradial  septa, 
while  the  processes  project  freely  into  the  cavities  of  the  armn. 
According  to  Hofimann  and  Greef,  the  inner  cavities  of  the 
genital  processes  are  filled  when  the  vascular  system  is  inject- 
ed. It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  genital  glands  are  mere- 
ly processes  of  the  mesodermal  layer,  in  the  walls  of  which 
the  genital  products  are  developed  ;  in  which  case  there  would 
be  a  close  approximation  between  the  genital  glands  of  the 
Star^fishes  and  those  of  the  Crinoids.  According  to  Greef, 
the  external  openings  of  the  genital  glands  are  visible  in 
Uraster^  in  the  breeding-season  ;  in  other  Star-fishes,  they  are 
conspicuous  in  the  interradii  of  the  aboral  face  of  the  body. 
In  Juuideay  Ophidicutter,  and  some  other  genera,  the  glands 
extend  far  into  the  interior  of  the  arms ;  and  Prof.  G.  O.  Sars  * 

I  **  Rosearobos  on  the  Structure  and  Affinity  of  the  Genus  Britinga^^^  1870. 
In  this  Important  memoir  the  author  proves  that  Britinga  in  a  true  Asterid, 
and  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  a  transitional  form  between  the  ^-^—'^— 
and  the  Ophiuridea, 
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has  pointed  out  tfaat,  in  Brisinga  endecacnemoa,  the  genitalia 
ara  nutnerouB  distinct  glands,  arranged  in  two  series,  one  on 
each  side  of  tbe  middle  line  of  the  central  half  of  each  ray. 
Bach  of  these  ovaries  or  testes  has  a  separate  aperture! 

In  some  Star-fishes,  as  in  some  Holothurids,  the  embryo 
poflsea  into  the  Star-fish  form  without  anj  free  larval  stage. 
But,  more  usually,  an  Eobinopsadium  is  formed  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  Holothurians,  though  it  prcBents  differences 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  ciliated  bandB,  and  especially  in 
their  prolongation  into  numerous  lobes  or  narrow  processes, 
as  in  tbe  remarkable  form  originally  named  Sipiunaria. 
(Fig.  135,  D  D',  and  Fig.  138).  It  has  no  calcareous  skel- 
eton. 


fie.  138.— A  TonnK  Aiterld  larra  {DipliinaHa.  alter  MBIIer),— A,  Tentnl,  B,  liteni, 
Tlaw*  tf  Urvs  (filpjwuHo).  C.SIptonoria  wllb  rndimeDtor  Ihs  SUr-Bih!  a, 
IDOQlh ;  jk,  naophagiu  ;  c,  itniotcli  ;  c'.  luUitlna  ;  s,  iddi  ;  z,  Tonlnl,  y.  dorul, 
side  ot  tbs  knterlnr  end  of  the  bodj  ;  d.  if.  clllitod  huidn  ;  A.  cecal  dlvenknlniD 
IDnntuE  ths  rndlment  ot  the  amtinttcnl  Tucnlu  *T(t«n,  ind  opening  eiternallr 
^>J  tbe  pore  g. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Prof.  A,  Agassii,"  which 
have  been  confirmed  by  Metschnikoff  and  Greef,  the  ambu- 
lacra! vessels  commence  as  diverticula  of  the  stomach,  which, 
becoming  detached  from  the  alimentary  canal,  give  rise  to  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  to  all  the  substance  of  tbe  body  be- 
tween the  endoderm  and  the  ectoderm.*  A  portion  of  one  of 
these   diverticula,   however,  separates  Itself   from   the  rest, 

'  "  Embryolney  of  the  Star-flsh."  ("  ContributionB  to  the  Netural  HiBtoiy 
of  the  United  StaMs,"  v.,  1S64.)  The  ipeclea,  the  developmrnt  of  which  U 
dexnibed  in  thij  impoitont  msmoir,  iir«  AMraeantium  paUidvt  and  A ,  btry- 
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opens  externally  by  a  pore,  and  becomes  metamorphosed  into 
the  ambulacral  vessels.  But  this  ambulacral  diverticulum 
does  not  surround  the  gullet,  and  consequently  a  new  mouth 
is  developed  in  the  centre  of  the  ambulacral  ring.  The  larval 
mouth  and  gullet  are  abolished,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
body  of  the  Echinopaedium  is  separated  from  that  portion 
which  contains  the  stellate  Echinoderm.  The  latter  results 
from  the  metamorphosis  of  the  mesoderm,  which  is  modeled 
upon  the  different  divisions  of  the  enterocoele,  and  incloses 
the  middle  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal.* 

The  OprauRiDBA. — ^The  brittle  Stars,  though  they  re- 
semble the  ordinary  Star-fishes  in  form,  differ  essentially  from 
them,  not  only  in  the  structure  of  their  skeleton,  but  in  the 
characters  of  the  Echinopaedium.  The  ambulacra  are  con- 
fined to  the  oral  aspect  of  the  body,  so  that,  as  in  the  A^- 
terideOy  the  ambulacral  and  oral,  the  antambulacral  and  the 
aboral  surfaces,  respectively  coincide.  The  mouth  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  oral  face,  but  no  grooves  radiate  from  it 
along  the  ambulacra,  which  are  covered  by  a  series  of  plates 
of  the  skeleton.  The  alimentary  canal  is  a  simple  gastnc  sac 
without  caeca,  and  has  no  intestine  or  anus.  In  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  Star-fishes,  the  prolongations  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity  into  the  rays  are  very  narrow. 

The  typical  Ophiuridea  possess  a  very  complete  calcareous . 
skeleton,  which,  on  the  body,  and  on  the  exterior  of  the  rays, 
has  the  form  of  plates.  On  the  body,  the  disposition  of  these 
varies  much  ;  but  five  of  them,  which  are  situated  inter- 
radially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth,  are  often  larger 
than  the  others,  and  are  termed  scuta  buccalia. 

Each  ray  contains  an  internal  solid  axis,  composed  of  a 
single  series  of  quadrate  cixial  ossicles  (Fig.  139,  C,  o),  each 
consisting  of  two  lateral  halves  united  by  a  longitudinal 
suture,  and  articulated  together  by  tenon  and  mortice  joints 
upon  their  terminal  surfaces.  Each  of  these  ossicles  (which 
are  sometimes  termed  vertebral)  is  surrounded  by  four  plates 
— one  median  and  antambulacral  (Fig.  139,  C,  ft),  two  lateral 
(Fig.  139,  B,  c),  and  one  median  and  superambulacral  (Fig. 
139,  A,  {{).  The  lateral  plates  may  meet  in  the  middle  line 
on  both  the  ambulacral  and  the  antambulacral  faces.    Be- 

>  Oreef  (I.  c.)  has  worked  out  the  development  of  Uraster  {Aiteraoanihion) 
ruhetiM,  the  larval  form  of  which  resembles  the  Bipinnaria  and  Brachiokaia 
of  Hebin^fors,  doBcribed  by  MnUer.  Paithenogeneaia  appears  to  ocear  in 
tnU  Star-fish, 
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tween  the  lateral  plates  are  the  apertures  by  which  the  pedi- 
cels make  their  exit.  The  oral  aperture  is  surrounded  by  five 
oral  angles^  each  of  which  consists  of  five  pieces.    The  two 


Fio.  189.— A,  ventral,  B,  lateral.  Tlewa  of  a  ray  of  OpMtira  texturata.  (After  MflUer.) 
C,  transTerve  nectlon  :  a,  axial  or  **  Tertebral  **  ospicle  of  rar  ;  d,  antambalacrai 
plate  ;  e,  lateral  plate ;  d,  Tentiml  or  laperambalacral  plate.  D,  f  ection  of  a  ray  of 
an  Asterld,  Attrope^en  aurantiaeut  (after  Gandry) :  a,  ambalacral  or  '*  verte- 
bral "  oaslcle?  ;  d,  adambnlacral  caaioea ;  c,  o^,  marginal  oealdea  ;  d,  pazills  ot 
antambalacrai  anrftce. 


constituents  of  the  axial  ossicle  which  lies  at  the  oral  end  of  a 
ray  become  movably  articulated  with  one  another,  while 
each  anchyloses  with  an  interambulacral  piece.  Transverse 
muscles  connect  the  two  interambulacral  pieces,  the  oral 
edges  of  which  are  articulated  with  a  long,  narrow  plate,  the 
torti$  angularia  (Fig.  140,  /).  The  free  surface  of  the  torus 
angularU  lies  in  the  walls  of  a  sort  of  vestibule  in  front  of 
the  mouth.  A  number  of  short,  fiat  processes,  the  palm  angu' 
lareSj  are  articulated  with  it,  and  moved  by  special  muscles. 
They  doubtless  perform  the  function  of  teeth.  Rudimentary 
representatives  of  the  calcareous  ring  of  the  Solotkuridea 
and  of  the  parts  of  the  lantern  of  the  JEchinidea  exist  as  deli- 
cate calcareous  plates,  which  lie  on  the  circular  ambulacral  ves- 
sel. The  latter  is  usually  provided  with  csecal  appendages, 
or  Polian  vesicles.  The  madreporic  canal  ends  on  the  sur- 
face of  one  of  the  scuta  buccalia;  the  radial  ambulacral  ves-* 
sels  run  in  the  arch  between  the  axial  ossicles  and  the  super- 
ambulacral  plates.    The  nerve  lies  superficial  to  the  super- 
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ambulacral  vessel,  but  is  ftlso  covered  by  tbe  superambulacral 

{>latc.  A  neural  canal  lies  between  the  nerves  and  the  ambit- 
acral  vessels.  The  pedicels  are  tentaculifonn,  and  have  do 
vesicles  at  their  bases.  Tbe  genital  glands  are  lodged  in  the 
disk,  and  pour  their  products  into  the  peritoneal  cavitj,  which 
communicates  freely  with  the  exterior  by  vertically -elongated 
apertures  placed  interradially  un  its  margins.'  According  to 
Metscfanikoff,  Ophiohpig  squamata  is  hermaphrodite. 

The  early  conditions  of  the  embryos  of  most  OpAiurtdea 
are  similar  to  those  of  other  Ek^hinoderms,  and  acquire  the 
cbaracterifitic  bilateral  ciliated  zone  ;  but  in  some  the  embryo 
does  not  become  an  Echinopaedium,  but  passes  directly  into 
the  adult  condition.  Thus  Krohn  discovered  that  the  embryo  of 
OphiolepU  ciliata  is  developed  within  the  body-cavity  of  the 
parent,  to  which  it  adherfs  by  a  kind  of  pedicel.  'Where  an 
Hehinopcedium  stage  eiists,  the  larva  is  a  Pluteus  {Fi^.  135, 
C  C).    Tbe  dorsal  wall  of  the  body  of  tbe  embryo  eihiblta  a 


Pio.  140.— A,  OpbleltpU  eUUita.  nnl  (keletOD  from  wlUln  (slier  HtLller)  -a,  6or- 

nl  n«r(rin»t  plile* :  6,  Tpntral  pistsi :  it,  T«rt«br»l  twitcln ;  e,  InUnmbotKnl 

lion  of  nenwis  collar  ;  i.  ImpreKdOD  of  clrca^  ambulurml  Tcwm] ;  t,  orta«  la 
Iba  Ant  »mbol»cnil  plilo  for  IhclenUcoHr  bmiwhof  the  ot«l  rettn  ;  o,  palBtUEa- 
Hrei-.  B.  Attnpttytm.  ntil  Bkelcion  w«n  from  wllbin  (after  MBller):  m  m,  pcHi- 
toioUl  pUtct  1  olher  ktUn  as  in  A. 

median  conical  outgrowth  ;  alonj;  the  course  of  the  ciliated 
band  symmetrically-disposed  processes  are  developed  ;    and 

"MOller,  "Ueber  dao  Brd  der  Echinodemien "  ("Abh.  Berl.  All»d." 
1858) ;  Tcnachsr  (I.  f.) ;  Sirarock,  "  An»tomiB  und  Schizt^onia  der  Opkiadit 
Virtn$"  IZeittchrin/Hrtiii-.  Zoohfu,Wt\.  Tbs  l»tUr  writer  describei  nu- 
merous appuentlv  ctecal  diverticuU  of  the  circular  ambuUcral  canal,  and  ortha 
necha  of  the  Polian  veaiclsB  (von  ambulaeraUa  tavi)  whioh  traverM  the  peri- 
tonea] cavity  in  all  direotioni. 
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these  outgrowths  are  supported  b^  a  calcareous  skeleton, 
which  is  also  bilaterally  symmetrical.  Metschnikoff  ^  has 
made  the  interesting  observation  that  in  an  Ophiurid  (prob- 
ably Ophiothrix  fragilis)  the  whole  systexa  of  perivisceral 
and  ambulacral  cavities  arises  from  two  bodies,  one  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  gullet,  which  are  solid,  though  it  is  possi- 
ble that  they  may  primitively  have  been  hollow  diverticula  of 
the  archenteron.  Two  cellular  masses  become  detached  from 
these  bodies,  apply  themselves  to  the  sides  of  the  stomach, 
and  are  converted  into  disks,  from  which  the  parietal  and  vis- 
ceral walls  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  take  their  origin.  The 
rest  of  the  solid  body  on  the  left  side  of  the  gullet  acquires  a 
vesicular  character,  opens  by  a  dorsal  pore,  and  grows  round 
the  gullet,  to  give  rise  to  the  circular  ambulacral  vessel.  The 
other  solid  body  disappears.  The  mouth  of  the  Echinopae- 
dium  becomes  that  of  the  Ophiurid. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  solid  bodies  take  their 
origin,  in  the  same  way  as  in  other  Echinopeedia,  from  the 
hypoblast ;  and  thus  the  question  arises.  How  far  does  the 
mesoblast  thus  formed  differ  from  that  which  arises  by  the 
mere  outgrowth  of  cells  from  the  hypoblast,  as  in  the  Dog- 
fish, and  how  far  does  this  case  tend  to  render  it  probable 
that  a  schizocoele  is  only  a  modification  of  an  enteroccBle  ? 

The  Echinidba. — ^An  ordinary  Sea-urchin  is  comparable 
to  a  Holothurid,  with  the  body  distended  into  a  more  or  less 
globular  form,  and  with  a  skeleton  in  the  form  of  regular 
plates  arranged  in  meridional  series ;  those  plates  which  cor- 
respond with  the  ambulacral  vessels  being  superficial  to  the 
latter,  and  consequently  perforated  by  the  canals  which  pass 
from  the  ambulacral  vessels  to  the  pedicels. 

In  the  Echinidea^  as,  for  instance,  in  the  ordinary  JEchinics 
or  Sea-urchin,  the  perisoma  round  the  mouth  (peristome) 
is  usually  strengthened  for  some  distance  by  irregular  oral 
plates.  In  addition,  ten  rounded  plates  are  placed  in  pairs 
close  to  the  lip  ;  these  support  as  many  pedicels,  and  are  per- 
forated by  the  canals  of  the  latter.  A  much  smaller  space 
around  the  anus  {periproct)  is  similarly  protected  by  anal 
plates.  The  rest  of  the  body  is  supported  by  a  continuous 
wall  made  up  of  distinct,  more  or  less  pentagonal  plates,  usu- 
ally firmly  united  by  their  edges,  which  is  called  the  corona* 
Of  these  plates  there  are  twenty  principal  longitudinal  series, 

>  "  Studien  ttber  die  Entwickelunff  der  Eohinodeimen  nnd  Nemertlnen." 
("  M^m.  Aoad.  St.-P^tei8boarg,"  1869.) 
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constituting  the  great  mass  of  the  corona;  and  ten  single 
plates,  which  form  a  ring  around  its  aboral  or  apical  margin. 
The  twenty  series  of  longitudinal  plates  are  disposed  in  ten 
double  series — five  ambulacral  and  five  interambulacral — 
alternating  with  one  another  throughout  the  circumference  of 
the  corona.  Each  double  series  of  plates  presents  a  zigzag 
suture  in  the  middle  line,  formed  bj  the  alternating  arrange- 
ment of  the  triangular  extremities  of  its  component  elements. 
The  sutures  between  the  respective  series  of  ambulacral  and 
interambulacral  plates,  on  the  other  hand,  are  less  obvious 


Fro.  141.— Diagram  exbiblting  the  relations  of  the  difllerent  Byttcms  of  on^nt  In  an 
JSbftintM.— a.  month ;  d,  teeth;  c,  lips;  tf,  alreoli:  e,fiilce8;/,  aaricnl«;  g,  re- 
tractor. And  A,  protractor,  mnBcles  of  lantern;  i.  mad reporic  canal;  A,  circn« 
lar  aml>nlacra1  veaiiel ;  /,  poiian  vesicle ;  m^n^  o,  amonlacral  rts*e\ :  p,  pedal Te8l« 
cle ;  7,  q,  pediceh  ;  r,  aplne ;  «,  taberdc  to  which  it  is  articulated  ;  A  peaioeOariB; 
ti,  anns ;  v,  madreporic  tnberclc ;  a;,  ocular  spot. 

and  more  straight.  Each  ambulacral  plate  is  subdivided  by  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  sutures,  which  traverse  it  obliquely, 
into  a  corresponding  number  of  minor  plates  ;  and  these,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  perforated  by  the  canals  or  pores,  which 
give  exit  to  the  two  vessels  whereby  each  pedicel  is  placed  in 
communication  with  its  basal  vesicles  and  with  the  ambula- 
cral vessel,  are  called  pore-pkUes,  Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  length  of  an  ambulacrum  of  the  common  JEchintu 
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6pJi€Bra  (Fig.  142,  A)  each  ambolacral  plate  is  thus  divided 
into  three  pore-plates,  traversed  altogether  by  six  pores,  or 
short  canals.  The  outer  openings  of  these  canals  are  arranged 
close  together  in  pairs  upon  little,  excavated,  shield-shaped 
elevations,  or  umbonea^  sculptured  on  the  outer  or  interam- 
bulacral  half  of  the  face  of  the  ambulacral  plate  ;  but  their 
inner  extremities  are  much  vtrider  apart.  A  pore-plate,  or 
subdivision  of  the  ambulacral  plate,  thus  corresponds  with 
each  pair  of  pores,  and  therefore  with  each  pedicel.  Lov6n  * 
has  shown  that  the  pore-plates  are  the  primitive  ambulacral 
ossicles  in  the  Echinoidea,  At  its  apical  extremity,  in  fact, 
the  ambulacrum  is  composed  of  only  two  small  ossicles,  which 
meet  in  the  middle  line.  Each  of  these  primitive  ambulacral 
ossicles  is  perforated  by  a  single  or  double  pore  for  the  pedi- 
cel which  it  bears.  But  as,  in  the  course  of  the  growth  of  the 
corona,  new  primitive  ambulacral  ossicles  are  added  between 
the  ocular  plate  and  those  already  formed,  the  latter  shift 
toward  the  oral  end  of  the  ambulacrum,  and  grow  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  larger  space  which  they  have  to  fill.  But 
-they  grow  unequally  ;  and  while  all  retain  their  primitive  con- 
nections with  the  adjacent  interambulacral  plates,  some  lose, 
while  others  retain,  their  median  union  with  the  correspond- 
ing ossicles  of  the  same  ambulacrum.  The  former,  therefore, 
are,  as  it  were,  pushed  away  from  the  middle  line  by  the  union 
of  their  encroaching  predecessors  and  successors.  Groups  of 
the  primitive  ambulacral  plates,  thus  modified,  enter  into  close 
union,  and  constitute  the  complex  ambulacral  plates  of  the 
fully-developed  ambulacrum. 

In  the  genus  Cidaris^  the  primitive  ambulacral  plates  en- 
large, but  do  no  coalesce  into  secondary  ambulacral  plates ; 
hence  the  distinction  between  ambulacral  plates  and  pore- 
plates  vanishes.  The  ambulacral  plates  are  continued  on  the 
peristome  to  the  margins  of  the  mouth,  and  here  they  become 
somewhat  altered  in  form,  and  their  edges  overlap. 

In  the  living  genus  Asthenoaomay  and  in  certain  extinct 
Echinidea  (LepidocentruSy  JEchinotkurta\  the  plates  of  the 
corona  are  loosely  united  and  overlap  one  another ;  while,  in 
the  extinct  palaeozoic  PerischoechinidoBy  there  are  more  than 
two  series  of  interambulacral  plates,  those  in  the  middle  of 
each  interambulacrum  being  hexagonal. 

In  JEchinuSy  the  apical  extremities  of  the  ambulacra  abut 
upon  the  five  smaller  of  the  ten  single  plates  which  surround 

1  *^  Etudes  BUT  les  Echinold^es."   0*  Konffl.  Svenska  Yetensk-Akad.  Hand- 
lingar,"  Bd.  iL,  1875.) 
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the  periproct.  Each  of  these  is  perforated,  aod  supporta  the 
eye-apot;  it  ia  thence  called  aa  ocuiar  plate.  The  apical  ex- 
tremities of  the  interambulacrs,  oq  the  other  hand,  oorreapond 


Fia.lU.    (Afl«r  MBllar.)— A,  thras  I 

lni[Ul«  intaretof  thepore-plati^i  urvrhLcb  eac 
put  of  tbc  poUlold  unbaUcnun  oTkClypcuU 

with  the  five  larf^r  plates,  which  alternate  with  the  ocular 
plates,  and,  like  them,  are  perforated.  The  aperture  is,  how- 
ever, larger,  and  constituteB  the  exit  for  the  generative  prod<- 
uote.  One  of  these  five  genUai  plates  is  larger  than  the 
others,  and  presents  a  peculiar  porous  convex  surface,  which 
is  the  madreporio  tubercle  or  madreporite.  The  latter  ia 
therefore  interambulaoral  in  position,  aa  in  the  Stai^fish. 

Comparison  with  the  elongated  Eohinodenna  shows  that 
the  madreporite  lies  in  the  right  anterior  interradius  of  the 
sea-urchin,  so  that  the  anterior  ambulacrum  is  that  which  lies 
to  the  left  of  the  madreparite,  when  the  latter  is  directed  for- 
ward. In  coQSequenoc  of  being  able  to  distinguish  this  odd 
or  anterior  radtua,  it  is  possible  in  any  of  the  Echinidea  to 
separate  the  three  anterior  ambulacra,  as  the  trivium,  from 
the  two  posterior,  the  bivium  /  and  in  the  fossil  genua  Dy- 
aaater,  this  separation  of  the  ambulacra  into  trivium  and  bivi- 
um exists  naturally.  MuUer  has  pointed  out  that  in  all  the 
flattened  EcAinidea,  with  a  special  ambulatory  surface,  the 
latter  is  formed  by  the  bivial  ambulacra  and  tnterambulacra, 
while,  in  the  similarly  modified  Holothuridea,  the  animal  rests 
upon  the  trivium. 

Within  the  circle  formed  by  the  genital  and  ocular  plates 
the  periprcct  presents  a  variable  number  of  calcifications,  of 
which  one,  the  anal  plate,  is  larger  than  the  rest.  The  anus 
lies  excentrically,  between  this  plate  aud  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  periproct. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  pala;ozoio  forms  {PaitKhi- 
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nua)^  the  composition  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Echinidea  is 
always  essentially  similar  to  that  which  has  just  been  de- 
scribed ;  but  the  form  of  the  body  and  the  relative  positions 
of  the  anal  and  oral  apertures  may  vary  very  much.  In  the 
Echinoida  {Cidaris,  JBchinus)  the  body  is  spheroidal,  and 
the  oral  and  anal  apertures  are  opposite  and  central,  or  very 
nearly  so.  In  the  Clypeastroida  (  (Jlypeaster,  Echinocyamua) 
the  form  of  the  body  varies  from  a  spheroidal  to  an  exces- 
sively flattened  and  even  lobed  shape.  The  mouth  remains 
central,  but  the  anus  varies  in  position,  from  the  apical  sur- 
face to  the  margin,  or  even  to  the  oral  surface,  as  in  Echino^ 
eyamus.  In  the  remaining  division  of  the  Echinidea^  the 
Spatangoida  {Spatangus^  Amphidotua^  Ananchytea)^  the 
form  is  usually  a  somewhat  depressed  oval,  and  both  the  oral 
and  the  anal  apertures  are  excentric.  The  madreporite  and 
the  genital  and  ocular  plates,  on  the  other  hand,  remain  in 
the  centre  of  the  aboral  region  in  all  the  Echinidea, 

The  ambulacra  present  important  variations  in  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Echinidea.  In  the  Echinoida  they  are  Ao- 
mogeneoua^  presenting  the  same  composition  from  their  oral  to 
close  to  their  apical  extremities,  and  having  the  pores  and 
pedicels  similar  throughout.  Furthermore,  the  ambulacra  are 
widest  in  the  middle,  and  taper  gradually  to  each  extremity 
(Echinita)y  or  are  of  nearly  the  same  size  from  one  end  to  the 
other  (Cidaria). 

In  many  Clypeaatroida^  on  the  contrary,  the  oral  and  the 
apical  portions  of  each  ambulacrum  differ  very  widely,  or  are 
heterogeneoua.  The  apical  moiety  is  usually  very  wide  in  the 
middle,  and  tapers  to  a  point  marginally,  where  it  joins  the 
oral  portion.  Hence  there  is  an  appearance  of  Ave  petals 
diverging  from  the  apex  ;  and  such  ambulacra  are  called  petal' 
Old  (Fig.  142,  B).  In  the  oral  portions  of  the  ambulacra,  on 
the  contrary,  the  pores  are  either  scattered  widely  over  the 
ambulacra!,  snd  sometimes  oyer  the  interambulacral,  plates, 
toTmingpore-areCB/  or  they  are  arranged  in  bands  which  ram- 
ify oyer  the  interambulacral  as  well  as  the  ambulacral  plates, 
giving  rise  to  what  Muller  has  termed  pore  foacim.  In  the 
Spatangoida  (Fig.  143)  the  ambulacra  commonly  present 
the  same  heterogeneous  character,  but  the  oral  portions  are 
not  arranged  in  fascias ;  and  it  not  unf requently  happens  that 
the  anterior  ambulacrum  becomes  more  or  less  abortive,  so 
that  only  four  petals  are  obvious  on  the  apical  surface,  instead 
of  five. 

The  growth  of  the  shell  of  the  Echinidea  is  effected  in 
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two  ways :  partly  by  addition  to  the  circumference  of  the 
existing  plates,  partly  by  the  interpolation  of  new  ambu- 
lacral  and  interambulacral  plates  at  the  apical  end  of  each 
series,  between  it  and  the  ocular  or  genital  plate,  as  the  case 
may  be.  New  plates  are  never  added  to  the  oral  extremity 
of  the  corona  proper. 

The  surface  of  the  plates  of  the  corona  in  the  Echinidea 
is  covered  with  minute  rounded  elevations,  or  tubercles,  to 
which  are  articulated  the  spines  so  characteristic  of  the 
group.  The  tubercle  may  be  either  simple  or  marked  by  a 
central  pit,  into  which,  and  a  corresponding  pit  on  the  head 
of  the  spine,  a  ligament  of  attachment  is  inserted.  Further^ 
more,  capsular  muscular  fibres  connect  the  neck  of  the  spine 
with  the  base  of  the  tubercle,  and  effect  the  varied  move- 
ments of  which  the  organ  is  capable.  The  spines  of  the 
JEchinidea  vary  very  much  in  form  and  size,  from  the  dose- 
set,  velvety  pile  of  Scutella,  or  the  delicate,  spoon-shaped 
blades  of  AmphidotuSy  to  the  long-pointed  lances  of  JEchinua 
and  the  great  clubs  of  Cidaris.  Even  on  the  same  Echino- 
derm  the  spines  may,  as  in  the  two  latter  genera,  vary  very- 
much  in  appearance ;  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish 
those  large  ones  which  form  a  continuous  series  from  one  end 
of  an  ambulacrum  or  interambulacrum  to  the  other,  as  pru 
mary  spines,  from  the  other  less  complete  secondary  and 
tertiary  series. 

Loven*  has  drawn  attention  to  the  existence,  in  all  the 
Echinideay  except  Cidaris,  of  certain  minute  spheroidal 
bodies,  rarely  more  than  -j^  of  an  inch  long,  which  he  terms 
sphceridea.  They  occur  upon  the  ambulacral  plates,  and  es- 
pecially upon  those  nearest  the  mouth.  Each  contains  a  cal- 
careous and  more  or  less  dense  and  glass v  skeleton,  which 
is  articulated  with  a  corresponding  tubercle,  as  if  it  were  a 
miniature  spine.  In  some  genera,  these  sphceridea,  to  which 
Lov^n  ascribes  a  sensory  function  ^probably  auditory),  are 
sunk  in  fossas  of  the  plate  to  which  tney  are  attached. 

Scattered  among  their  spines,  the  JEchinidea  possess /?C(fi- 
ceUaricBy  which  are  usually  provided  with  long,  slender  stems, 
terminating  in  oval  heads,  divided  into  three  jaw-like  pro- 
cesses. The  latter  are  strengthened  by  calcareous  ossicles, 
which  articulate  with  an  ossicle  contained  in  the  basal  part 
of  the  head,  and  a  calcareous  rod  is  usually  developed  in  the 
fitem« 

» "  Etades  sur  Iob  Eobinold^os,"  1875. 
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In  the  Spataiiffoida,  when  the  skeleton  is  cleaned,  its  sur- 
face is,  in  manj  caaea  {Amphidotua,  Brissus,  Spatangua), 
marlced  by  one  or  more  ayin  metrical  bands  of  close-set,  mi- 
nute tubercles  (Fig.  143,  e,f,  a).  During  life,  slender  spines 
&re  attached  to  these  tubenJes,  the  calcareous  skeleton  of 


Fm.  11Z.—Amphldi)ha  eerdatui.—K.  viewed  from  tbnn  ;  B.  rrom  behind:  M,  Sb. 
cla,  inrranBtJed  b?  Iho  jcmttnl  »pirtare#  ;  <,  Inlrm- 


peWloM  fmita;  f.  clreunm 

-.In.  D,  lemiul  spine':  a,  lerminil  eniargsd^  nou^liMeil 


*enilUl  pnres  uf  hlVlal  imbnlicn.  C,  «mlu  iDafnlBi 


which  is  clothed  with  a  thick  coat  of  integTiment,  which  sud- 
denly enlarges  at  the  apex  (Fig.  143,  D) ;  long  and  close-set 
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cilia  cover  the  shaft  of  the  spine,  while  no  such  stmctures 
exist  on  the  terminal  enlargement.  These  bands  of  pecu- 
liarly-modified spines  are  called  semitce  or  fascioUs,  SemiCcB 
lie  beneath  and  surround  the  anus'  in  some  genera,  and  are 
called  suhanal  and  circumanal ;  others  surround  the  outer 
extremities  of  the  petaloid  ambulacra,  and  are  termed  peri- 
petalouSj  or,  when  they  encircle  the  inner  terminations  of 
their  ambulacra,  intrapetalous  (Amphidotus)  (Fig.  143,  A,  B). 

If  we  turn  to  the  interior  of  the  shell  of  the  JEchini- 
dea^  we  find  in  the  Echinoida  that  ambulacral,  or  sometimes 
{Cidaria)  interambulacral,  plates  of  the  oral  margin  of  the 
corona  are  produced  into  five  perpendicular  perforated  pro- 
cesses, which  arch  over  the  ambulacra,  and  are  called  the  aur 
riculoB. 

Besides  these,  processes  are  developed  from  the  ambula- 
cral plates  in  Cidaria  which  form  a  sort  of  wall  on  each  side 
of  the  ambulacral  canal,  but  do  not  arch  over  it.  In  Clypeaa- 
tery  similar  processes  form  complete  arches ;  and  in  the  flat- 
tened Glypeastroid  ScuteUa^  the  oral  and  apical  walls  of  the 
corona  are  united  together  by  calcareous  trabeculae,  so  that 
the  cavity  of  the  body  is  restricted  to  a  veiy  small  space. 

The  iSpatangoida  present  neither  AuriculoB  nor  other  in- 
ternal processes. 

In  the  JEkhinidea^  the  oesophagus  is  usually  distinct,  but, 
beyond  a  csecal  diverticulum  in  some  cases,  there  is  no  further 
differentiation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  disposed  spi- 
rally around  the  walls  of  the  corona,  and  attached  thereto  by 
a  mesentery. 

In  the  JEchinidea^  the  oral  skeleton  attains  its  highest 
development  in  the  so-called  "Aristotle's  lantern"  of  the 
Sea-urchins  (Fig.  144,  B,  C,  D). 

This  apparatus  consists  of  five  hollow,  wedge-shaped,  cal- 
careous pieces — ^the  alveoli  (Fig.  144,  B,  a)-?-each  of  which  is 
composed  of  two  halves  united  together  in  the  middle  line, 
while  each  half  again  consists  of  a  superior  epiphysis,  and  an 
inferior  principal  portion,  united  together.  Each  alveolus 
serves  as  the  socket  for  a  long  tooth  (c),  shaped  somewhat 
like  the  incisor  of  a  Rodent,  harder  externally  than  internally, 
so  as  always  to  develop  a  sharp  edge  with  wear.  The  tooth 
constantly  grows  from  its  upper  extremity,  while  its  lower 
half  becomes  united  with  the  wall  of  the  alveolus.  The  five 
alveoli,  if  fitted  together,  form  a  cone,  the  applied  surfaces  of 
which  are  united  by  strong  transverse  muscular  fibres,  while 
superiorly,  the  epiphyses  of  each  pair  of  alveoli  are  connected 
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by  long  radial  pieces — the  rotulcB  (c)  articulated  with  their 
edges.  To  the  inner  extremity  of  each  rotula,  finally,  a  Blen- 
der arcuated  rod,  presenting  indioatione  of  a  division  in  the 


laoT  (tfptattiid(ttlfr  MOtt):  n.  bItfoIm  ;  d,  ntnli: 

. -.  .,  _, Tj  appirmtaa  (Arlitalk'a  kuUrD)  ot  Xcttmit  ipluav. 

I,  Mo  or  ttae  are  cbleT  compoDeDI  putt  ot  tha  lutein  appoied  uhI  Tlewed  lat- 
enllf.  C.  launt  view,  and  D,  bKkrlev,  of  t  single  part:  a,  priDcfpal  piece  of 
■iTeolai ;  a',  (Dtare  with  <M  frIUiw ;  a,  eplpbjala  ;  b'.  anture  ot  eplplijela  iiltb 
pdDClpU  piece  ;  r,  rolali  ;  d.  ndtoi  or  compue  ;  t,  lootb. 

middle  of  its  length,  is  articulated,  and,  running  outward  par- 
allel with  the  rotula,  terminates  in  a  free  bifurcated  extremity. 
This  is  the  radius  {d). 

Aitogether,  then,  the  Lantern  consists  of  twenty  principal 
pieces — fire  teetb,  five  alveoli,  five  rotuls,  and  five  radii— of 
which  the  alveoli  are  again  divisible  into  four  pieces  each, 
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and  the  radii  into  two,  making  a  total  of  forty  pieces.  In 
their  normal  position,  it  must  be  rememl>ered  that  the  alveoli 
and  teeth  are  interambulacral,  while  the  radii  and  rotulse  are 
ambulacral.  Besides  tlie  interalveolar  muscles  already  de- 
scribed, this  complex  apparatus  has  protractor  muscles  arising 
from  the  interambulacral  region  of  the  oral  edge  of  the  coro- 
na, and  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  alveoli ;  slender 
oblique  muscles,  with  a  similar  origin,  but  inserted  into  the 
radii ;  transverse  muscles  connecting  the  radii  together  ;  and 
retractor  muscles  arising  from  the  arches  of  the  auriculae,  and 
inserted  into  the  oral  ends  of  the  alveoli. 

A  similar  but  less  complex  oral  skeleton  exists*  in  most 
Clypeastroida  (Fig.  144,  A),  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  yet 
been  discovered  in  the  Spatangoida, 

In  the  Echinideay  the  circular  ambulacral  vessel  lies  be- 
tween the  oesophagus  and  the  alveoli,  and  is  usually  provided 
with  five  sacculated  polian  vesicles.  There  is  a  single  madre- 
poric  canal,  membranous  in  Eohinus^  but  calcareous  in  Cida- 
riSy  which  extends  nearly  in  the  axis  of  the  body  from  the 
circular  vessel  to  the  madreporic  tubercle.  Five  radial  ves- 
sels run  up  the  middle  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  ambulacral 
plates,  which  they  reach  by  passing  from  the  circular  canal, 
outward,  beneath  the  rotulse,  when  these  exist ;  next,  down- 
ward, external  to  the  interalveolar  muscles  ;  and  then,  out- 
ward, through  the  arches  of  the  auriculae  ;  these  give  off 
branches  on  each  side  to  the  pedicels,  the  bases  of  which  open 
into  large  ambulacral  vesicles.  The  circular  ambulacral  ves- 
sel of  the  Spatangoida  has  no  polian  vesicles,  and  no  vesic- 
ular appendages ;  in  the  Clypeasters  there  are  many  vesicu- 
lar appendages,  but  no  polian  vesicles.  In  most  JEchinoidc^ 
all  the  pedicels  are  expanded  into  sucking-disks  at  their  ex- 
tremities, and  are  here  strengthened  by  a  calcareous  plate 
or  plates ;  but,  in  Echinocidaris  and  some  other  Echinoida^ 
the  pedicels  of  the  oral  portion  of  the  ambulacra  only  have 
this  structure,  while  those  of  the  apical  portion  are  pecti- 
nated, flattened,  and  gill-like.  Again,  in  the  heterogeneous 
ambulacra  of  the  Clypeastroida  and  Spatangoida-^  the  forms 
of  the  pedicels  vary  much.  Thus  Mtiller  distinguishes  four 
kinds  of  pedicels  in  the  Spatangoida:  simple  and  locomo- 
tive pedicels,  without  any  sucking-disk ;  locomotive  pedicels, 
provided  with  terminal  suckers,  and  containing  a  skeleton  ; 
tactile  pedicels,  with  papillose  expanded  extremities;  and 
gill-like  pedicels,  triangular,  flattened,  more  or  less  pecti- 
nated lamellae.     Two  or  three  of  these  kinds  of  feet  may 
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occur  in  any  given  ambulacram,  and  those  which  lie  within  a 
semita  are  always  different  from  the  others. 

In  the  Clypeastroida^  the  petaloid  portions  of  the  ambu- 
lacra possess  branchial  pedicels,  interspersed  with  delicate 
locomotive  pedicels,  provided  with  a  calcareous  skeleton  and 
with  a  terminal  sucker.  The  latter  kind  alone  extend  on  to 
the  oral  portions  of  the  ambulacra. 

The  circumoral  nerve  of  Echinus  surrounds  the  oesoph- 
agus near  the  mouth.  It  has  a  pentagonal  form,  and  is 
inclosed  by  the  alveoli,  between  which  the  ambulacral  nerves 
pass,  over  the  peristome  and  through  the  arches  of  the  au- 
riculas, to  the  ambulacra.  Each  ambulacral  nerve  is  accom- 
panied by  a  neural  canal,  which,  however,  insheathes  the 
nerve,  and  does  not  merely  lie  on  its  inner  side.^ 

The  only  known  organs  of  sense  in  the  Echinidea  are  the 
pigmented  '^eye-spots,"  developed  in  connection  with  the 
ends  of  the  ambulacral  nerves. 

The  peritoneal  space  is  filled  by  a  corpusculated  fluid, 
which  is  kept  constantly  in  motion  by  cilia  distributed  over 
the  parietes  and  the  contained  viscera.  The  aeration  of  this 
fluid  appears  to  be  facilitated  in  all  the  JEchinoida,  except 
CidariSy  by  five  pairs  of  special  branchial  plumes  developed 
from  the  peristome;  while,  in  the  Clypeastroida  and  ^pa- 
tangoiday  which  possess  the  modified  pedicels  commonly 
termed  ambulacral  gills,  there  are  no  such  organs. 

In  the  Echinidea^  a  circular  pseud-hsemal  vessel,  whence 
branches  are  given  off  to  the  genitalia,  is  said  to  surround 
the  anus.  The  alimentary  canal  is  accompanied  by  two  ves- 
sels, one  on  the  side  of  the  mesentery  (dorsal),  the  other  on 
the  free  side  (ventral),  which  communicate  with  a  lacunar 
network  in  its  walls  ;  and  besides  these,  a  fusiform  body  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  madreporic  canal,  and  terminating 
inferiorly  in  a  circular  vessel  which  lies  close  to  the  circular 
ambulacral  vessel,  around  the  cesophagus,  has  been  described 
as  a  "  heart." ' 

The  genital  organs  are  sacculated  glands,  which  attain  a 
large  size  in  the  breeding  season,  and  open  extenially  bv  the 

>  Teuscher,  L  e. 

*  According  to  Hoflbaann^s  latest  investigations,  there  is  neither  anal  nor 
oesophaq^eal  circnlar  vessel  in  Spatantfui  and  ISchiwuM,  In  the  former,  a  distinct 
anastomotio  tmnk  connects  the  intestinal  vessels  with  the  circnlar  ambulacral 
vessel.  In  the  latter,  both  intestinal  vessels  open  directly  into  the  circnlar 
ambulacral  vessel,  and  what  has  been  described  as  a  heart  is  really  the  madre- 
poric canal.  ("  Ueber  das  Blntttefilfis-System  der  Echiniden,"  **  Niederlan- 
diaohes  Aiohiv,»' Bd.  L) 
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pores  on  tbereDital  plates,  througti  which  their  products  sre 
extruded.  Hoffmaou  has  fcund  the  peritoneal  fluid  of  the 
males  full  of  spermatozoa. 


ilui  Id  the  sutrula  etB)^.     B,  fnllj'.deTelniicd  Bcblaoptedlum  (Mulrw) 

... 1*  >pee1«a:  a.  moDth;  B.  stonuch  »Dd  IdIsiiIdc:  c,  >iiiii:  jr.ftoctitra 

at  th«  body  Fata  vhlcb  proloamtloni  of  tba  Inlernal  alieldon  eilcDd.  C,  III* 
BchlDopadinni  of  an  Schlnid  in  irhicta  tlis  Rchlaodsrm  li  id  tkr  tdTincFd  that 
tba  iplntpc,  padhwl*.  nod  piidicelliriB  an  Tli[ble.  D,  Behlnoptiidiiini  of  Sckliua 
KvUit!  Ainoalh:  af.e^Hm;  A.  itamicb:  V.  Inteitlnfl;  e.  nidlmeDUrT  Echlno. 
derm:  ^.  Uia  irabDlacml  sac;  c",  (beeilenul  openliig  of  iti  dnct;  A^A,  fF,  B, 
lbs  piocatKi  of  th*  bodj. 

In  the  £!chinitiea,  as  in  the  Ophiuridea,  the  Echinopte- 
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dium  is  a  JPluteuSj  and  has  a  skeleton  formed  of  calcareous 
rods,  which  support  the  processes  into  which  the  body,  in  the 
region  of  the  ciliated  bands  and  elsewhere,  is  prolonged. 

The  origin  of  the  ambulaoral  system,  before  it  has  the 
form  of  a  csecura  with  a  dorsal  pore,  has  not  been  made  out. 
The  blind  end  of  this  csecum  lies  on  the  left  side  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  is  connected  with  a  discoidal  body,  which  " 
is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  stomach  ;  a  similar  body  ap- 
pears on  the  right  side.  Doubtless  these  discoidal  bodies  an- 
swer to  the  peritoneal  diverticula  of  the  alimentary  canal  of 
the  Echinopsedium  in  other  Echinoderms. 

The  blind  end  of  the  tube  enlarges,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
rosette,  whence  the  ambulacral  vessels  proceed ;  and  a  de- 
pression of  the  integument  of  the  larva,  forming  the  so-called 
umbOj  extends  inward  to  this.  At  the  bottom  of  the  umbo, 
a  new  mouth  opens  through  the  centre  of  the  rosette  into  the 
gastric  cavity  of  the  larva,  the  primitive  oesophagus  being 
abolished.  The  larval  skeleton  undergoes  resorption,  but  the 
rest  of  the  Echinopasdium  passes  into  the  Echinoderm.^ 

Lov^n  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in 
young  Echinids,'  the  plates  of  the  apical  region  are  not  only 
more  conspicuous  in  relation  to  the  corona,  but  differ  some- 
what in  their  arrangement  from  those  of  the  adult.  Thus 
the  anus  is  at  first  wanting,  and  the  anal  plate,  which  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  apical  area,  is  relatively  large  ;  it  is 
united  by  its  edges  with  the  five  plates,  which,  imperforate  in 
the  young,  will  become  the  genital  plates  in  the  adult.  The 
five  ocular  plates  are  also  imperforate,  and  are  disposed  in  a 
circle  outside  that  formed  by  the  genital  plates,  their  inter- 
spaces being  occupied  by  interambulacral  plates.  The  apical 
region  of  an  Echinid  has  thus,  as  Lov^n  points  out,  a  most 
striking  resemblance  to  the  calvx  of  a  Crinoid  ;  the  anal 
plate  representing  the  basaliaj  the  genital  plates  the  para- 
oaaaliay  and  the  ocular  plates  the  first  radialia, 

Thb  Cbinoibea. — ^This  remarkable  group,  which  abounded 
in  former  periods  of  the  world's  history,  is  represented  at  the 

'  8*e^  in  addition  to  the  memoirs  of  MiUIer  and  Metfichnikoff  already  cited, 
A.  Agasalz^  *'  On  the  Embryology  of  Echinoderms.''  (**  Mem.  American  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  "  1864.) 

*  The  admiraole  mono^nnph  of  A.  Afl^assix,  "  Bevision  of  the  Echini/'  pub- 
lished in  the  **  Illostrated  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  ZoGloey  at 
Harvard  College,"  is  also  fall  of  information  respecting  the  young  states  of  the 
Echinids.    . 
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present  day  only  by  the  genera  Antedon  ( ComatuldSy  Acti" 
nometra^  Comaster^  Pentacrinus^  Rhizocrinua^  and  Molopus. 

The  first  three  genera  are  capable  of  locomotion,  while 
the  next  two  are  attached  by  long  articulated  stems  to  sub- 
marine bodies.  JSolopus^  which  is  but  imperfectly  known, 
appears  to  be  fixed  by  a  short,  thick,  unjoin  ted  prolongation 
of  its  base. 

Rhizocrinua  lofotensis  (Fig.  146),  which  has  been  very 
carefully  and  elaborately  described  by  Sars,^  is  a  small  animal 
which  does  not  attain  more  than  three  inches  in  length,  and 
lives  at  great  depths  (100-300  fathoms  or  more)  in  the  sea. 
It  consists  of  a  relatively  long,  many-jointed  stem,  from  many 
of  the  articulations  of  which,  branched,  root-like  filaments, 
or  cirriy  are  given  off ;  at  the  summit  of  this  is  seated  a  cup- 
shaped  body,  the  calyx^  from  the  margins  of  which  five  to  seven 
arms  {brachia)  radiate.  To  each  arm  is  attached  a  double 
series  of  alternating  pinnuke.  The  mouth  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  that  part  of  the  perisofna  which  forms  the  surface 
of  the  calyx  opposite  to  the  stem.  The  oral  aperture  is  cir- 
cular, but  five  for  sometimes  only  four)  triangular  lobes  of 
the  perisoma,  with  rounded  free  ends,  project  over  it^  and, 
when  shut,  close  it  like  so  many  valves.  From  the  inter- 
vals between  these  oral  valves  five  (rarely  four)  grooves  trav- 
erse the  oral  surface  of  the  calyx,  and  extend  thence 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  each  arm,  giving  offsets  as 
they  go  to  the  pinnules.  Thus  the  oral  surface  of  each  arm 
and  of  each  pinnule  is  deeply  excavated. 

Between  the  circular  lip  and  the  oral  valves,  soft  flexible 
tentaculiform  pedicels  are  attached  in  a  single  series.  Two 
pairs  of  pedicels  correspond  to  every  valve,  each  pair  aris- 
ing opposite  the  basal  angle  of  a  valve.  These  pedicels  are 
hollow,  their  surface  is  papillose,  and  the  outer  or  radial  pedi- 
cel of  each  pair  is  very  contractile.  Pedicels  of  the  same 
general  character  are  continued  throughout  the  brachial  and 
pinnular  grooves. 

The  anus  is  situated  at  the  end  of  a  conical  prominence 
between  two  of  the  grooves  on  the  oral  face  of  the  calyx,  and 
is  therefore  irUerradial  in  position  (Fig.  146,  III.  art). 

The  skeleton  consists  of  very  numerous  pieces  resulting 
from  the  calcification  of  the  perisoma.  In  the  stem  they  have 
the  form  of  elongated,  subcylindrical,  or  hour-glass-shaped, 
joints  {articuli)y  the  opposed  faces  of  which  are  united  by 

1  **  M^moirea  pour  servir  k  la  oonnaiBsanoe  des  Crinoldes  vivants,"  1868. 
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strong  elastic  ligamentous  fibres.  The  centre  of  each  is 
traversed  bj  a  longitudinal  axial  tanal,  which  extends 
throu^  the  whole  length  of  the  stem  and  is  occupied  by  a 


Pia.l«L— JUUfoerOiv<J«Wmrit.    (ArtcrSira.) 

J.  BUtocrimueBiiie:   a,  colirged  apper  julot  of  the  Btcin  ;  t,larr*)  JoInlBOf  the 

ttoin  ;  «,  drd  ;  d,  bmehl*. 
n.  Calrzand  ■nn>,  wllh  the  ■ammlt  of  the  irem  of  ■  Bhlaoerinu*  hSTrnE  iTa  well- 

daralopad  bnchlA  1  a,  u  lieti>re ;  >,  Ont  ndl&li ;  r*.  r*.  HCOnd  aod  Uilid  ndUla : 

f,  flimt  bncbUI ;  p,  p,  piDniiks, 
m.  tTpperpirt  of  th«  eteta  (nd  aial  Ikea  ot  tht  olji,  liewed  DbliqnflT:  v.  lower 

pirt  ol  TlFcenl  mui ;   it,  IcnUcnlu  grouTO ;  a,  oral  rklre* ;  1,  onl  teoUcks ; 


soft  but  solid  substance.  The  distal  joint  of  the  stem  is  not 
directly  fixed  to  the  surface  to  which  the  Criuoid  is  attached, 
but  is  connected  therewith  by  the  branched  cirri  which  pro- 
ceed from  it.  Each  cirrus  has  a  skeleton  composed  of  joints 
or  articuli,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  stem,  and  traversed  by 
a  prolongation  of  the  axial  canal.  Similar  cirri  are  developed 
&om  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  the  articuh  of  the  distal 
portion  of  the  stem. 

The  proximal  joints  become  gradually  shorter  in  propor< 
tion  to  their  length,  antil  they  assume  a  discoidal  form.  It 
appears  that  new  articuli  are  continually  added  at  that  eud  of 
the  stem  which  lies  nearest  the  calyx. 

The  summit  of  tho  stem,  or  the  base  of  the  calyx,  is 
formed  by  an  enlarged,  solid,  pear-shaped  ossicle,  which  is  • 
probably  formed  by  tiie  coalescence  of  several  articuli.    Upon 
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this  follow  Gye  pieces  (firsfc  radicUia)  closely  united  together 
and  with  a  central  piece,  which  probably  represents  the  basti' 
Ha  of  other  Crinoids.  The  first  radial  corresponds  in  direc- 
tion with  the  origin  of  one  of  the  arms,  and  is  followed  by  a 
second  and  third  radial.  With  the  third  radial  is  articulated 
the  first  of  the  brachial  ossicles,  which  constitute  the  skele- 
tal support  of  the  unbranched  brachia.  The  pinnules  are  also 
supported  by  a  series  of  elongated  calcified  joints,  the  basal 
joint  being  articulated  with  a  brachial  ossicle  and  the  distal 
joint  pointed. 

The  axial  canal  dilates  in  the  enlarged  pyriform  ossicle 
above  mentioned ;  and,  from  the  dilatation,  branches,  which 
traverse  the  radial  and  the  pinnular  ossicles,  are  given  off. 
There  is  a  calcareous  plate  in  the  substance  of  each  oral  valve, 
and  minute  reticulated  calcifications  are  scattered  through  the 
perisoma  of  the  oral  face  of  the  disk. 

The  sides  of  the  radial  grooves  are  provided  throughout 
with  a  double  series  of  oval  calcareous  plates — ^the  marginal 
lamelloB — which  are  disposed  transversely  to  the  groove,  those 
of  opposite  sides  alternating  with  one  another.  They  can  be 
erected  or  depressed  ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  overlap  one  an- 
other like  tiles. 

In  PentacrinuSy  the  long  stem  is  fixed  by  its  distal  end, 
and  the  pentagonal  artictdi  of  its  skeleton  give  off,  at  inter- 
vals, whorls  of  unbranched  cirri.  No  distinct  basal  piece  is 
known,  but  the  calyx  appears  to  begin  with  the  five  first  radi- 
alia.  At  the  thim  radiaiUy  the  series  bifurcates  into  two 
series  of  brachicUia^  and  these  again  bifurcate  to  give  rise  to 
the  palmariay  which  support  the  free  arms.  There  are  mar- 
ginal lamellaa  along  the  sides  of  the  tentacular  grooves,  and  a 
longitudinal  series  of  calcareous  ossicles  occupies  the  floor  of 
each  groove.  The  anus  is  situated  upon  an  elevated  inter- 
radial  cone. 

The  body  of  an  adult  ComcUiUa  (Antedon)  answers  to  the 
calyx,  with  its  brachia,  in  other  Crinoids. 

The  centre  of  the  skeleton  is  constituted  by  a  large  ceniro* 
dorsal  ossicle,  articulated  with  the  aboral  face  of  which  are 
the  numerous  cirri,  by  which  the  Antedon  ordinarily  grasps 
the  bodies  to  which  it  adheres,  though  it  is  able,  on  occasion, 
to  swim  freely  about.  This  centro-dorsal  ossicle  appears  to 
be  the  homologue  of  the  uppermost  part  of  the  stem  in  the 
Pentacrinua.  There  are  five  divergent  series  of  radialia^ 
each  containing  three  ossicles.  The  first  radials,  or  those 
nearest  the  centro-dorsal  plate,  are  closely  adherent  to  one 
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another  and  to  the  oentro-dorsal  plate,  and  are  not  visible  on 
tLe  outer  surface  of  the  calyx.  The  space  left  between  the 
apices  of  the  five  first  radials  is  occupied  by  a  single  plate, 
the  rosette j^  which  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  five 
basalia  present  in  the  larva. 

The  anatomy  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  Crinoidea  has  been 
most  thoroughly  investigated  in  the  genus  Comatula  (An- 
tedon).* 

The  mouth  leads,  by  a  short,  wide  gullet,  into  a  spacious 
sacculated  alimentary  canal,  which  is  coiled  upon  itself  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  about  one  turn  and  a  half  around 
the  axis  of  the  body,  and  then  terminates  in  the  projecting 
rectal  cone,  which,  as  has  already  been  seen,  is  situated  inter- 
radially  on  the  oral  face  of  the  calyx.  The  central  cavity, 
included  by  the  coil  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  occupied  by  a 
sort  of  core  of  connective  tissue,  and  has  received  the  name 
of  columella^  but  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  not  a  dis- 
tinct structure.  Bands  of  connective  tissue  connect  the  outer 
periphery  of  the  alimentary  canal  with  the  perisoma. 

The  five  triangular  lobes  of  the  perisoma,  which  surround 
the  mouth  like  so  many  valves,  contain  no  calcareous  skele- 
ton in  the  adult  Antedon,  Within  these  lobes,  attached  to 
the  oral  membrane,  there  is  a  circle  of  tentaoula.  From  the 
interval  between  each  pair  of  oral  valves,  a  groove  radiates 
outward  over  the  surface  of  the  calycine  perisoma  and  speed- 
ily bifurcates ;  one  branch  goes  to  the  oral  surface  of  each  of 
the  arms,  and  runs  along  it  to  its  extremity,  giving  off  alter^ 
nate  lateral  branches  to  the  pinnules  in  its  course. 

These  grooves  are  the  ambulacral  grooves.  Their  sides 
are,  as  it  were,  fenced  by  small,  lobed  processes  of  the  peri- 
soma ;  and,  on  the  inner  sides  of  these  processes,  groups  of 
minute  pedicels  take  their  origin  from  the  sides  of  the  floor 
of  the  groove.  A  thickened  band  of  the  ectoderm  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  so  strikingly  resembles  the  ambu- 
lacral nerve  of  the  Star-fish  that  the  homology  of  the  two, 

1  Carpenter, "  On  the  Structure,  Physiology,  and  Development  of  Comatula,''^ 
(»»Phil.  TranB.,"  1866.) 

s  £.  Perrier,  *^  Recherohes  snr  P Anatomle  do  la  Comatvla  roaaeea^^  (^'Arch. 
de  Zoologie  Exp^rimentale,"  1878).    Semper,  "  Kurze  anatomische  Bemerkun- 

Sen  fiber  Oomatula  "  (*'  Wtirzburg  Arbeiten,"  1874).  Ludwig, "  Zur  Anatomie 
er  Crinoideen"  (Zeit$chHft  f&rwisg.  ZooL,  1876).  Carpenter,  "On  the  Struct- 


ure, 

1876). 

1876).    P.  Hi  Carpenter,  "  Remarks  on  the  Anatomy  of  tlie  Aima^of  the  Cri- 

Doida''  {Journal  of  Anal,  and  Fh}/Hology,  1876). 
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first  asserted  by  Ludwig/  cannot  be  doubted.  Immediately 
beneath  it  runs  a  small  canal,  discovered  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
and  termed  by  him  the  tentacular  canaly  which  gives  off  lat- 
eral branches  to  communicate  with  the  cavities  of  the  pedi- 
cels. A  second  much  wider  canal — ^the  subtentaeular  canal — 
lies  beneath  this,  and  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal  septum. 
But  the  septum  is  incomplete  at  intervab,  and  thus  the  two 
canals  communicate.  A  third,  still  larger — ccdiac  canal — is 
interposed  between  the  floor  of  the  subtentacular  canal  and 
the  axial  skeleton  of  the  arm. 

Where  the  arm  joins  the  calyx  the  tentacular  canals  run 
beneath  the  ambulacral  groove  to  the  gullet,  around  which 
they  are  united  by  a  circular  canal,  from  which  numerous 
short  diverticula,  resembling  the  vaaa  ambulacralia  cavi  in 
the  Ophiurids,  described  by  Simrock  (/.  c),  depend.  The 
subtentacular  and  coeliac  canals  communicate  with  channels 
in  the  perivisceral  tissue,  on  the  oral  or  the  aboral  face  of  the 
visceral  mass ;  and  these  channels  appear,  eventually,  to 
open  freely  into  the  cavities  by  which  the  columella  is  trav- 
ersed. 

In  the  partition  between  the  subtentacular  and  the  coeliac 
canals  there  lies  a  cellular  cord,  or  rachiSy  which  can  be  traced 
back  into  a  reticulation  of  similar  tissue  in  the  visceral  mass. 
The  genital  glands  contained  in  the  pinnules  are  enlaigements 
of  lateral  branches  of  this  rachis.  But  the  rachis  is  appar- 
ently only  an  extension  of  the  mesodermal  tissue  of  the  vis- 
ceral mass,  comparable  to  that  in  which  the  genitalia  are 
lodged  in  the  Star-fishes  ;  and  the  multiplication  of  the  geni- 
tal glands  may  be  regarded  as  a  further  extension  of  the 
structure  which  obtains  in  JSrUinga.  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  the  position  of  the  genital  glands  in  the  Crinoids  is  not 
Bf>  anomalous  as  it  at  first  appears  to  be. 

The  centro-dorsal  tubercle  contains  a  cavity  with  which 
the  canals  which  traverse  the  ossicula  of  the  cirri,  the  calyx, 
the  brachia,  and  the  pinnules  communicate.  This  cavity  was 
considered  by  Muller  to  be  a  heart.  It  proves,  however,  to 
be  largely  filled  by  solid  tissue,  which  is  continued  not  only 
into  all  the  canals  which  traverse  the  ossicula,  but  also  into 
the  columella,  or  tissue  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  coils 
of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Dr.  Carpenter'  is  of  opinion  that  so  much  of  this  axial 


1  Znitekri/tfur  win.  Zoolo^,  1876. 
>  '*  Piooeedugs  of  the  Boyal  Sodety," 


isra. 
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tissue  as  oocupies  the  cavity  of  the  central  tubercle,  and  is 
continued  throughout  the  ossicula  of  the  calyx  and  arms,  is 
the  proper  central  organ  of  the  nervous  system;  founding 
this  opinion  partly  upon  the  fact  that,  when  this  mass  is  irri- 
tated in  a  living  Antedon^  a  sudden  contraction  of  all  the 
muscles  of  the  arms  takes  place,  and  partly  upon  the  distri- 
bution of  the  ultimate  ramihcations  of  the  axial  tissue  in  the 
arms.  Greef,  on  the  contrary,'  affirms  that  all  these  tracts  can 
be  injected,  and  retains  the  name  of  "heart"  for  the  cavity 
of  the  centro-dorsal  tubercle. 

The  perisoma  of  the  oral  surface  of  Comatula  exhibits  a 
great  number  of  minute  circular  pores,  with  thickened  cellu- 
lar margins.  Greef  has  discovered  that  these  are  the  external 
apertures  of  canals,  with  ciliated  walls,  which  open  into  the 
body-cavity,  and  readily  allow  fluids  to  pass  into,  or  out  of, 
that  cavity. 

Each  mature  ovary  of  Antedon  has  a  distinct  aperture, 
through  which  the  ova  are  discharged,  and  to  which  they  ad- 
here for  some  days  like  bunches  of  grapes.  The  testis  devel- 
ops no  special  apertive,  but  the  spermatozoa  appear  to  be 
discharged  by  dehiscence  of  the  integument. 

Since  the  discovery  by  Vaughan  Thompson  that  Comatula 
passes  through  a  Pentaorinoid  larval  condition,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  free  Crinoids  has  been  the  subject  of  various  in- 
vestigations,' and  the  following  results  may  be  regarded  as 
established : 

Complete  yelk-division  takes  place.  The  morula  acquires 
an  oval  form,  and  develops  four  hoop-like  bands  of  cilia, 
with  a  tuft  of  cilia  at  the  hinder  end.  Between  the  third  and 
fourth  bands  of  cilia,  counting  from  the  anterior  end  of  the 
Echinopsedium,  the  blastoderm  becomes  invaginated,  and 
gives  rise  to  an  archenteron.  In  the  interspace  between  this 
blind  sac,  the  wall  of  which  is  the  hypoblast,  and  the  epiblast, 
constituted  by  the  rest  of  the  blastoderm,  a  mesoblast  com- 
posed of  reticulated  cells  makes  its  appearance.  The  blasto- 
pore closes,  while  the  archenteron  detaches  itself  from  its 
attachment  to  the  posterior  ventral  face  of  the  larva,  and  be- 
comes connected  with  an  oesophageal  involution  formed  at  its 
anterior  end.  The  archenteron  next  throws  out  three  diver- 
ticula, of  which  two  are  lateral  and  one  is  ventral.     The  lat- 


«  "  Uober  das  Herz  der  Crinoideen"  ("  Marbra^  Sitzunjarsberiohto,"  1876). 
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eral  diverticula  enlarge,  and  apply  themselves  to  the  rest  of 
the  archenteron,  now  become  the  intestine^  from  which  they 
are  soon  completely  shut  off,  and  converted  into  peritoneal 
sacs.  The  left  sac  thus  formed  lies  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
intestine,  the  right  sac  on  its  dorsal  side.  The  walls  of  the 
two  sacs  become  applied  together,  and  form  a  circular  mesen- 
tery. The  peritoneal  sac  of  the  aboral  side  sends  a  pixH 
cess  into  the  hinder  end  of  the  body,  which  has  begun  to 
elongate,  in  order  to  give  rise  to  the  stem  of  the  Pentacrinoid 
form. 

The  third,  or  ventral,  diverticulum  is  shut  off  from  the 
alimentary  canal  much  later  than  the  other  two.  It  grows 
round  the  mouth,  and  gives  rise  to  the  circular  ambulacral 
vessel,  whence  the  tentacular  canals  are  given  off. 

Ten  plates,  each  consisting  of  a  calcareous  network,  and 
arranged  in  two  rows  of  five  each,  next  appear  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Echinopsedium  around  the  alimentary  canaL 
From  the  centre  of  the  posterior  row,  eight  calcareous  rings 
extend  through  the  length  of  the  body  of  the  larva,  inclosing 
the  backward  prolongation  of  the  aboral  peritoneal  sac  ;  and 
the  series  terminates  by  a  broad,  discoidal  network,  which  lies 
on  one  side  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  larva.  This  discoidal 
plate  is  that  which  occupies  the  attached  end  of  the  stem  of 
the  future  Crinoid  ;  the  rings  become  the  stem^  and  the  two 
circles  of  plates  the  basal  and  oral  ossicula  of  the  calyx,  re* 
spectively.  As  the  stem  elongates,  new  rings  {articuli)  are 
added  at  the  junction  of  the  stem  with  the  cidyx. 

The  larva  now  fixes  itself  by  the  discoidal  end  of  its  stalk, 
which  becomes  relatively  longer  and  narrower ;  while  the 
part  of  the  body  which  contains  the  basal  and  oral  plates,  and 
is  to  be  converted  into  the  calyx,  remains  thick  and  short. 
Its  broad  end  becomes  five-lobed,  each  lobe  answering  to  an 
oral  plate.  These  plates  separate  like  the  petals  of  a  flower- 
bud,  and  discover,  in  the  centre,  the  wide,  permanent  oral 
aperture.  Between  the  margins  of  this  and  the  oral  plates, 
tentaculiform  pedicels,  at  first  only  five,  but  eventually  ar- 
ranged in  groups  of  three,  between  every  pair  of  oral  plates, 
make  their  appearance.  ^  '' 

The  alimentary  cavity  is  stQl  a  mere  sac,  without  intestine 
or  anus. 

Five  radial  plates  next  appear  in  the  wall  of  the  calyx,  be- 
tween the  basal  and  the  oral  plates,  and  alternating  with  both ; 
and,  in  correspondence  with  them,  the  arms  grow  out  as  rap- 
idly-elongating processes,  inr  which  the  other  radials  are  sue- 
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cessively  developed..  The  entire  zone  of  the  calyx,  which  is 
occupied  by  the  origins  of  the  arms,  at  the  same  time  widens, 
so  that  the  oral  plates,  which  remain  round  the  mouth,  and 
the  -basal  plates,  which  encircle  the  stem,  become  widely  sep- 
arated. The  intestine  grows  out  as  a  diverticulum  of  the 
alimentary  cavity,  and  opens  on  an  interradial  elevation  of  the 
calyx,  in  which  an  anal  plate  is  developed.  The  young  Echi- 
noderm  has  now  passed  into  the  stalked  Pentacrinoid  stage. 

In  Cotnatulay  the  oral  and  anal  plates  disappear  altogether, 
and  the  basals,  coalescing  into  the  rosette,  are  hidden  by 
the  first  radials,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  centro-dorsal  tuber- 
cle, which  represents  coalesced  joints  of  the  stem,  on  the 
other.  The  arms  bifurcate  and  acquire  their  pinnules ;  and 
the  calyx,  with  its  appendages,  eventually  becomes  detached 
from  its  stem  as  a  free  ComattUa,  In  the  existing  stalked 
Crinoids,  such  as  PentacrinuSy  on  the  other  hand,  the  seg- 
ments of  the  stem  acquire  whorls  of  cirri,  at  intervals,  and  no 
such  modification  of  the  uppermost  segments  into  a  centre* 
dorsal  tubercle  takes  place. 

On  comparing  the  facts  of  structure  and  development 
which  have  now  been  ascertained  in  the  five  existing  groups 
of  the  JSchinodennata^  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  modifications 
of  one  fundamental  plan.  The  segmented  vitellus  gives  rise 
to  a  ciliated  morula,  and  this,  by  a  process  of  invagination,  is 
converted  into  a  gastrula,  the  blastopore  of  which  usually  be- 
comes the  anus.  A  mouth  and  gullet  are  added,  as  new  for- 
mations, by  invagination  of  the  epiblast.  The  embryo  normally 
becomes  a  free  Echinopaedium,  which  has  a  complete  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  is  bilaterally  symmetrical.  The  cilia  of  its 
ectoderm  dispose  themselves,  in  one  or  more  bands,  which 
surround  the  body ;  and,  while  retaining  a  bilateral  sym- 
metry, become  variously  modified.  In  the  Holothuridea^  A^ 
terideOj  and  Orinoidea,  the  larva  is  vermiform,  and  has  no 
skeleton  ;  in  the  Echinidea  and  the  Ophiuridea  it  becomes 
pluteiform,  and  develops  a  special  spicular  skeleton. 

If  an  Echinopaedium  were  to  attain  reproductive  organs, 
and  reproduce  its  kind,  I  think  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
its  nearest  allies  would  be  found  among  the  TurheUariay  the 
JRotiferay  the  Qephyrea^  and  the  Enteropneusta.^    But  that 

>  In  a  report  upon  the  "  HesearoheB  of  Prof.  M&ller  into  the  Anatomy  and 
Development  of  the  Echinodenns/'  published  in  the  Annah  of  Natural  His- 
tory for  Jnly,  1851, 1  drew  attention  to  the  affinities  of  the  Ecninoderms  with 
the  Worms ;  and  in  a  paper  on  Ladnularia  $oeiali»y  read  before  the  Mlcro- 

22 
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which  characterizes  the  JEchinodermata  is  the  fact  that  the 
alimentary  canal  of  the  Echinopsedium  gives  rise  to  an  en- 
teroccele,  which  again  is  subdivided  into  two  systems  of  cav- 
ities, one  ambulacral  and  the  other  peritoneal,  and  that  the 
mesoblast  becomes  modified  in  accoidance  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  systems.  The  enterocoele  may  be  formed  by 
one  diverticulum  or  by  three.  In  the  former  case,  the  first 
formed  becomes  subdivided  into  three,  of  which  one  is  ante- 
rior, and  two  lateral,  as  in  the  latter  case.  The  lateral  di- 
verticula give  rise  to  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  its  lining ; 
the  medium  diverticulum  is  converted  into  the  circular  ambu- 
lacral vessel  and  its  dependencies ;  and  it  is  in  consequence 
of  the  radiating  disposition  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  nerves 
and  muscles  which  are  related  to  it,  that  the  Echinoderm  pos- 
sesses so  much  radial  symmetry  as  it  displays.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  radial  symmetry  of  the  Echinoderm  results 
from  the  secondary  modification  of  an  animal,  which  is  primi- 
tively bilaterally  symmetrical ;  and  that  the  apparently  radi- 
ate £!chinu8y  or  Star-fish,  is  a  specially  modified  *^  Worm  '* 
(using  that  term  in  its  widest  sense),  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
apparently  radiate  Carontda  is  a  modified  Arthropod. 

Haeckel  goes  further  than  this,  and  supposes  that  each  ray 
of  a  Star-fish  or  Ophiurid,  for  example,  represents  a  Worm, 
and  that  the  Echinoderm  consists  of  coalesced  vermiform 
buds,  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  Echinopsedium.  I 
must  confess  my  inability  to  see  that  this  hypothesis  is  sup- 
ported by  valid  reasons.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  closely 
one  compares  the  structure  of  the  ray  of  an  £]chinoderm  with 
the  body  of  any  known  Annelid,  the  more  difficult  does  it  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  to  find  any  real  likeness  between  the  two. 

In  order  to  find  any  analogy  for  the  production  of  the 
Echinoderm  within  the  Echinopsedium,  on  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  must  look  to  the  lower,  and  not  to  the 
higher,  morphological  types.  Among  the  JBj/drozoa,  nothing 
is  commoner  than  the  distribution  of  the  functions  of  life  be- 
tween two  distinct  zooids,  one  of  which  alone  develops  repro- 
ductive organs.     In  the  former — the  hydranth — ^radial  sym- 

soopioal  Sooioty  in  the  same  year,  I  expreaaed  the  view  that  the  Botifera  ^'  an 
the  permanent  fonna  of  Echinoderm  larvce,  and  hold  the  same  relation  to  the 
Echinodermd  that  the  Hydritorm  Polypi  hold  to  the  Medass/*  and  that  ther 
'^conneot  the  Eohinoderms  with  theNematidie  and  the  Nematoid  Worms/' 
When  they  were  published,  those  who  did  not  i^ore  these  viewa,  ridionled 
them.  Nevertheless,  though  somewhat  crudely  expressed,  I  think  it  will  be 
admitted  that  they  have  been  substantially  justified  oy  the  progreas  of  knowl- 
edge during  the  last  Quarter  of  a  oentoiy. 
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metry  is  often  hardly  discernible  (e.g.,  Caif/eophoridcB);  in  the 
latter — the  mechisoid — ^it  is  very  marked,  and  especially  char- 
acterizes the  arrangement  of  the  gastro-vascular  canals,  which 
are  offshoots  of  the  alimentary  cavity,  and,  if  they  became 
shut  off  therefrom,  would  answer  to  the  enteroccele  of  the 
Echinoderm. 

Suppose  that,  from  a  hydranth  such  as  that  of  a  Diphyes^ 
a  medusoid  were  developed,  and  that,  instead  of  projecting 
from  the  exterior  of  the  body,  it  remained  hypodermic,  spread- 
ing out  between  the  ectoderm  and  the  endoderm  of  the  hy- 
droid,  and  consequently  superinducing  a  yerj  marked  radial 
symmetry  upon  it.  The  resulting  form  would  give  us  a 
Ocelenterate  which  would  be  a  close  analogue  of  an  Ek^hino- 
derm. 

In  a  certain  sense,  an  Actinozoon  may  be  fairly  regarded 
as  such  a  combination  of  a  hydroid  with  its  medusoid ;  and, 
hence,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  parallel  between  the  gas- 
tro-vascular system  of  the  Ctenopnora  and  the  ambulacral 
system  of  the  Echinoderms,  instituted  by  the  elder  Agassiz, 
was  well  worthy  of  consideration.  Shut  off  the  gastro-vascu- 
lar canals  of  a  Cydippe  from  the  alifnentary  canal,  and  they 
become  an  enteroccele,  of  which  the  prolongations  along  the 
stomach  may  be  compared  with  the  peritoneal  sacs,  and  those 
beneath  the  paddles  with  the  ambulacral  vessels  of  the  Echino- 
derm. 

But  there  is  a  long  step  between  the  admission  of  the  force 
of  these  analogies,  and  the  conclusion  that  the  Echinoderms 
and  the  Ccelenterata  are  so  closely  allied  as  to  be  properly 
associated  in  one  natural  assemblage  of  ''  Radiate  "  animals. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Echinoderm,  by  its  Echinopasdium  stage, 
shows  an  advance  in  organization  far  beyond  anything  known 
in  the  CcelentercUa  ;  and  in  the  highly-characteristic  mode  of 
development  of  its  enteroccele  (the  elucidation  of  which  in 
the  '^  Star-fishes,"  by  Prof.  A.  Agassiz,  is  the  most  important 
advance'  in  our  knowledge  of  the  ESchinoderms  made  since 
the  time  of  Muller),  the  Echinoderm  agrees  with  the  higher, 
and  not  with  the  lower,  Metazoa, 

JEchinodermata  abound  in  the  fossil  state.  Calcareous 
plates,  referred  to  the  JHolothurideay  occur  in  the  Mesozoic 
rocks,  but  are  not  known  earlier.  The  Star-fishes  are  met 
with  in  the  older  False ozoic  strata,  under  forms  very  similar 
to  some  of  those  which  now  exist.  The  Echinidea  abound 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  {Palmchinua)  onward.    The  Palaeo- 
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ZOIC  forms  are  spherical^  and  have  multiple  interambulacral 
plates  and  simple  ambulacra.  JSchinidea  of  the  modern  type 
appear  in  the  Mesozoic  strata — ^the  £!chinoida  first,  while  the 
Spatangoida  and  ClypeaBtroida  are  of  later  date.  This  order 
of  occurrence  agrees  with  the  embryonic  development  of  the 
two  latter  groups,  which  are  more  nearly  spherical  when  young 
than  subsequently. 

The  Crinoidea  abound  in  the  Palaeozoic  and  older  Meso- 
zoic rocks,  gradually  diminishing  in  number  in  later  forma- 
tions. The  oldest  appear  to  have  all  been  stalked,  and  of 
peculiar  and  extinct  types. 

Three  groups  are  wholly  extinct,  and  are  unknown  in 
strata  newer  than  the  Carboniferous  formation.  These  are 
the  Cyatidea^  the  Edrioasterida,  and  the  JBlastoidea, 

The  Cystidea. — In  their  general  characters  the  Cystidea 
come  very  near  the  Oinoids.  Cryptacrinus,  the  simplest 
form  of  the  group,  possesses  a  calyx  supported  on  a  stem,  and 
composed  of  five  basalia,  five  parabasaltay  and  five  radialia. 
An  interradial  aperture  is  surrounded  by  a  cone  of  small 
plates,  termed  the  pyramid.  The  antambulacral  surface  has 
no  pores,  but  these  were  present  in  other  genera,  and  sometimes 
are  scattered  irregularly  ( Caryocrinus) ;  sometimes  disposed 
in  pairs  {SphoBronites) ;  while  sometimes  they  take  the  form 
of  parallel  slits  arranged  in  ^*  pectinated  rhombs.'^  The  arms 
were  free  (Comarocystites)^  or  recurved  and  closely  applied 
to  the  calyx.  They  bore  pinnules,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  non-development  of  the  arms,  were  sometimes  sessile  on 
the  radialia.  In  the  species  with  recurved  arms,  the  latter 
simulate  calycine  ambulacra.  There  is  an  aperture  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  calyx  at  the  point  of  convergence  of  the 
ambulacra ;  another  small  one  on  one  side  of  this  ;  and,  third- 
ly, the  aperture  of  the  pyramid.  The  first  of  these  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  mouth,  the  second  as  the  anus,  the 
third  as  the  reproductive  aperture. 

The  Cystidea  would,  on  this  interpretation,  differ  from  all 
other  Echinodermatay  except  the  JEldrioasterida  and  SoUh 
thurideay  in  the  genital  outlet  being*  single  ;  but  around  the 
central  aperture  five  pores  are  seen,  in  some  species  at  least, 
to  which  a  genital  function  has  been  ascribed.  In  any  case, 
the  Cystidea  would  appear  to  come  very  close  to  the  Cri- 
noidea. 

Thb  Edbioastbbxda. — ^This  group  contains  several  genera 
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of  extinct  Echinoderms  {Edrioaater^  AgektcriniteSy  Semicy9' 
tites)^  which,  in  general  form,  somewhat  resemble  what  the 
Asterid  Ooniaster  would  be  if  its  angles  were  rounded  o£P, 
Like  the  Cystidea^  they  possess  an  interambulacral  pyramid^ 
but  they  differ  from  them  in  that  they  have  ambulacra  per- 
forated by  canals  which  open  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the 
calyx,  and  that  they  possess  no  arms.  The  JEdrioasterida 
have  no  stem,  but  seem  to  have  been  attached  by  the  abo- 
ral  face  of  the  body. 

The  Blastoidea. — In  PentremUea^  the  representative  of 
this  order,  the  ambulacral  and  antambulacral  regious  are 
nearly  on  an  equality:  the  body  is  prismatic  or  subcylin- 
dricaL  The  pedunculated  calyx  is  composed  of  three  basal 
plates,  two  of  which  are  double.  The  aboral  plates  receive 
in  their  intervals  five  plates  deeply  cleft  above.  In  the  clefts 
lie  the  apices  of  the  ambulacra,  the  oral  portions  of  which  are 
included  between  the  five  deltoid  interradial  pieces  which 
surround  the  mouth.  The  cleft  plates  are  not  radials,  but 
portions  of  the  perisomatio  skeleton  of  the  aboral  region. 
Surrounding  the  central,  probably  oral,  aperture,  are  four 
double  pores,  and  a  fifth  divided  into  three.  The  median  of 
these  three  seems  to  be  anal,  the  others  and  the  paired  pores 
being  genital.  Each  ambulacrum  is  lanceolate  in  form,  and 
presents  superficially  a  double  row  of  ossicles,  which  meet  in 
the  middle  line  and  support  pinnules  at  their  outer  extremi- 
ties ;  beneath  them  lies  a  single  plate,  perhaps  the  homologue 
of  the  vertebral  ossicles  in  the  Ophiuridea  ;  beneath  it  again 
are  parallel  canals,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  TUNIGATA   OB  ASCIDIOIDA. 

This  remarkable  and,  in  many  respects,  isolated  group  of 
marine  animals  contains  both  simple  and  composite,  lixed  and 
free,  organisms.  None  attain  a  length  of  more  than  a  few- 
inches,  and  some  are  minute  and  almost  microscopic. 

The  simplest  members  of  the  group,  and  those  the  struct- 
ure of  which  is  most  readily  comprehensible,  are  the  Appen^ 
dictUaricB  ;  minute  pelagic  organisms,  which  are  found  in  all 
latitudes,  and  are  propelled,  like  tadpoles,  by  the  flapping  of 
a  long  caudal  appendage  at  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Append%culariaJM>€Uum  (Fig.  147)  has  an  ovoid  or  flask- 
shaped  body  {A)y  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  appendage  (B)  is  from  three  to  four  times  as  long  as  the 
body,  to  one  face  of  which  it  is  attached  near,  but  not  at,  the 
posterior  extremity.  It  is  flattened,  and  is  supported  by  a 
firm  central  axis,  which  may  be  termed  the  urochard  (Fig. 
147,  /).  The  greater  part  of  the  body  is  usually  invested  by 
a  structureless  gelatinous  substance,  but,  on  its  rounded 
hinder  extremity,  this  ceases  to  be  distinguishable  from  the 
ectoderm. 

On  the  caudal  appendage  the  polygonal  contours  of  the 
cells  of  which  the  ectoderm  is  composed  are  plainly  discern- 
ible. 

The  mouth  lias  an  overhanging  lip.  It  leads  into  a  large 
pharyngeal  sac,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  by  the  endo- 
derm.  Posteriorly  this  sac  narrows  into  the  oesophagus, 
which  bends  toward  the  haemal  side  of  the  body,  and  then 
opens  into  a  spacious  stomach,  which  takes  a  transverse  direc- 
tion, and  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  a  right  and  a  left. 

From  the  left  lobe  the  iutestine  arises,  and,  bending  in- 
ward, turns  abruptly  forward  in  the  middle  line,  where  it 
terminates  midway  between  the  oral  aperture  and  ihe  attach- 
ment of  the  caudal  appendage.     The  intestine,  therefore,  has 
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&  hsmal  flexure.  In  the  middle  of  its  hcemal  aspect  the  en- 
doderm  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity  is  raised  into  a  fold,  which 
projects  into  the  blood-CBvity  contained  between  the  endo- 


Pl«.  W.—Appoutleularia  JtebtOum. 
L  Tbe  eaCln  laliiul,  wiLh  theeiBd*] 

fnrirird. 

n.  aid«  Tk*  of  tbe  bodr.  w[th  Ibe  csniU]  ippcDdige  fonlblj  bent  baekviid. 
A^  tbfl  bodj;  B.  (be  caudal  mppendAfu;  a,  onl  «pcrtDr«:  b,  tbv  phmryQ&j  ce,  jd 

■trial  opening;  d.  iha  cormpoDdlog  ■tlgma,  irltta  Ita  cllli ;  t,  uiai;  /,  r«tDin  ; 

Q,  (Eiophuu :  A,  i,  ttomich  :  it,  tntla :  {.  nroebocd ;  n.  Mllalkr  nilcb  *t  tb(r 

■Ids  ul  Uia  onl  end  of  tbe  bodr;  n.  andosljlei  j>,  k^ditIIod  ;  <r,  cUbted  nc;  r. 

otoeyat ;  k  pHtcrlor  nerH  wllb  lU  gangUji.  t ;  tn,  taiodtna ;  «e,  «:todcrni. 

denn  and  ectoderm.  The  walls  of  the  bottom  of  the  fold  are 
thicker  than  the  rest,  so  that,  viewed  sideways,  it  has  the 
aspect  of  a  hollow  cylinder.  This  is  the  endostyk.'  (Tig. 
147,  n.) 

1  Bo  daieribed  ud  nmnad  in  m;  "  Obicrviitiaiu  upon  the  Anatomy  and 
Phriiolocty  of  Salpa  aud  Pyroaoma,  loeether  with  Rcmarka  upon  DoHoiiun 
and  Appendicolant"  ("ITiil.  Trans.,"  1861.)  In  1M«,  however,  I  sUled : 
"■With  regard  to  the  endortyle,  I  have  nothinfc  important  to  add  to  my  pre- 
vioua  account,  except  that  I  beliere  it  to  be  here,  aa  in  other  Aacidiaos,  the 
optical  eiprea^ion  of  the  thiokened  Imttora  of  a  fold  orerooTa  of  the  branchial 
■V-"  (QiiatitTty  Journal  qfltien*eopiailSae7ie*,  April,  IBM.)  !□  my  memoir 
("linn.  Trana.,"  18S0,  p.  SOS),  the  endoatyle  ia  sUtcd  to  be  "in 
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The  endoderm  of  the  pharynx  is  ciliated,  and  the  cilia  are 
especially  large  over  a  narrow  tract,  or  peripharyngeal  bandy 
which  encircles  the  oral  aperture  at  the  level  of  the  anterior 
end  of  the  endostyle,  and  is  continued  back,  as  a  hypopha- 
ryngecd  bandy  along  the  middle  of  the  neural  face  of  the 
pharynx  to  the  oesophageal  opening. 

On  each  side  of  the  endostyle,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
hsemal  wall  of  the  pharynx  presents  two  oval  apertures  or 
stigmaia  (Fig.  147,  d)^  encircled  by  cells,  which  are  provided 
with  very  long  and  active  cilia.  Each  stigma  leads  into  a 
funnel-shaped  cUrial  canal^  the  open  end  of  which  terminates 
beside  khe  rectum.'     (Fig.  147,  c.) 

The  heart  is  a  large  sac,  which  exhibits  rapid  peristaltic 
contractions,  and  is  placed  transversely  between  the  two 
lobes  of  the  stomach.  In  the  species  which  I  observed  no 
blood-corpuscles  could  be  seen,  and  the  direction  of  the  pul- 
sations of  the  heart  was  not  reversed  at  intervals,  as  it  is  in 
the  Ascidians  in  general.  M.  Fol,*  however,  states  that,  in 
other  AppendicularicBy  the  reversal  of  the  contractions  of  the 
heart  takes  place.  Like  myself,  he  has  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  blood-corpuscles.  There  are  no  distinct  vessels, 
but  the  colorless  fluid  which  takes  the  place  of  blood  makes 
its  way  through  the  interspaces  between  the  ectoderm  and 
endoderm  and  the  various  viscera. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  ganglion  (Fig.  147,  p) 
situated  nearly  opposite  the  anterior  end  of  the  endostyle  ; 
in  front,  this  gives  off  the  nerves  to  the  sides  of  the  mouth, 
while,  behind,  it  is  continued  into  a  long  cord  («),  which  runs 
back  beside  the  oesophagus,  and  between  the  lobes  of  the 
stomach,  to  the  base  of  the  appendage.  It  then  passes  along 
one  side  of  the  urochord  to  its  extremity,  giving  off  nerves 
at  intervals.  At  the  origins  of  these  nerves  aggregations  of 
ganglionic  cells  are  situated.  (Fig.  147,  L)  The  most  an- 
terior of  these  ganglia  is  the  largest.* 

reality  a  longitudinal  fold  or  diverticnlum  of  the  middle  of  the  luemal  wall  of 
the  pharynx,  which  projects  as  a  vertical  ridge  into  the  hiemal  sinus,  but  re- 
mains in  free  oommunication  with  the  pharynx  by  a  cleft  upon  its  neural  side.** 

»  These  sti^ata  were  first  described  bv  Gegenbaur  (*^  Bemerkungen  fiber 
die  Organisation  der  Appendioularien,"  Zeitschrift  fur  wiss,  Zoolome^  1865), 
who  supposed  that  thev  communicated  with  canals  of  the  interior  of  the  body. 
However,  by  feeding  Apff«ndieular%(B  with  indigo,  I  demonstrated  Uie  oommn- 
nication  of  these  sti^matic  funnels  with  the  exterior  of  the  body.  {QuarUrly 
Journal  of  Microscopical  Seifnee.  I.  e.) 

«  "  Etudes  sur  les  Appendiculaires,"  1872. 

■  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microtcopical  Science^  1856,  pp.  8,  9.  M.  Fol,  who 
finds  the  same  arrangement  in  other  AppendicularuB^  counts  this  as  the  second 
ganglion  of  the  nervous  system,  and  states  that  a  fine  canal  traverses  both  the 
ganglia  and  the  longitudinal  nerve. 
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A  rounded  octocyst  containing  a  spherical  otolith  is  at- 
tached to  the  ganglion,  and  a  small  ciliated  sac,  which  opens 
into  the  pharynx,  is  in  close  relation  with  it  (Fig.  147,  r,  q), 
M.  Fol  describes  a  number  of  fine  tactile  setae  situated  around 
the  oral  aperture. 

The  urochord,  which  constitutes  the  axial  skeleton  of  the 
appendage,  is  transparent,  rounded  at  each  end,  and  bounded 
by  a  delicate  membrane.  The  remains  of  the  cells  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  to  be  seen  in  it,  here  and  there,  as  ramified 
corpuscles  lodged  in  its  periphery. 

The  only  muscles  hitherto  observed  in  Appendicularia 
are  two  sheets  of  striped  fibres  interposed  between  the  uro- 
chord and  the  cellular  ectoderm  of  the  appendage. 

The  reproductive  organs  occupy  the  rounded  projection 
formed  by  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  behind  the  digestive 
canal.  The  testis  (Fig.  147,  k)  is  a  large  cellular  mass  which 
fills  the  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  this  projection  in  the 
adult.  When  fully  formed,  it  is  resolved  into  spermatozoa 
with  rod-like  heads  about  y^Vir  ^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^ong  and  very  fine 
filiform  tails.     They  escape  by  the  dehiscence  of  the  testis. 

I  have  never  met  with  AppendictUaricB  containing  ova, 
nor  do  any  other  observers,  except  M.  Fol,  appear  to  have 
been  more  fortunate.  The  latter,  however,  states  that  these 
animals  are  hermaphrodite  (  Oikopleura  dioica  apparently  is 
dioecious),  and  that  the  ovary  is  developed  later  than  the 
testis.^ 

Two  singular  rounded  patches  of  a  cellular  structure  (Fig. 
147,  n.  m)  are  interposed  between  the  ectoderm  and  the  en- 
doderm  on  each  side  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  endostyle. 
Similar  bodies  occur  in  other  Ascidians,  but  their  function  is 
unknown. 

One  of  the  strangest  peculiarities  of  the  AppendicularicB 
is  the  power  which  they  possess  of  excreting  from  the  surface 
of  the  ectoderm,  with  extreme  rapidity,  a  mucilaginous  ^  cu- 
ticular  investment,  in  the  interior  of  which,  as  in  a  spacious 
case,  the  whole  body  is  lodged.  This  is  what  was  originally 
described  by  Mertens  as  the  *^  house  "  of  the  Appendicularia, 


^  I  nrast  oonfess  that  M.  Fol's  fifrores  and  descriptions  of  the  ovaiy  and  ova 


tease  de  oes  <b^  et  la  <Ufficalt6  qu'on  a  de  les  obtenir  lea  rendent  pea  faTo- 
rables  k  V^tude,  je  n'ai  pas  Jng^  a  propoa  d'approfondir  davanta|{e  oe  Bvjet." 
(I.  c,  p.  1.) 
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It  18  obviously  the  homologue  of  the  test  of  other  Ascidians, 
which  is  often  adherent  to  the  ectoderm  by  only  two  or  three 
points ;  but  no  cellulose  has  been  discovered  in  it.  Accord- 
ing to  M«  Fo],  who  has  studied  the  formation  of  the  *^  house  " 
with  great  care,  the  AppendicuktricB  have  no  proper  test,  and 
what  I  have  described  as  the  structureless  gelatinous  invest- 
ment of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  the  commencement 
of  the  ''house."  It  increases,  assumes  a  peculiar  fibrous 
structure,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  in  a  vigorous  animal, 
it  is  separated  as  an  envelope  in  which  the  whole  body  is 
capable  of  free  movement.  In  front,  it  presents  two  funnel- 
shaped  apertures  supported  by  a  fibrous  trellis-work,  which 
lead  down  to  the  cavity  in  which  the  body  is  contained.  A 
spacious  median  chamber  allows  of  the  free  motion  of  the  tail. 
After  a  few  hours  the  animal  deserts  Its  test  and  forms  an- 
other. 

In  the  great  majority  of  those  Tunicata  which  are  fixed 
in  the  adult  state,  the  young  leave  the  egg  in  an  active  lar- 
val condition,  and  resemble  AppendictUaria  in  beine  pro- 
pelled by  a  muscular  appendage  in  the  axis  of  which  ues  an 
urochord.  The  body  and  appendage,  however,  are  invested  by 
a  coat,  or  testy  impregnated  vnth  cellulose,  and  the  former 
presents  some  important  structural  differences  from  that  of 
Appendicularia,  After  a  free  existence  of  a  certain  dura- 
tion, the  body  of  the  larva  fixes  itself,  the  appendage  withers 
away,  and  the  young  animal  assumes  the  ordinary  form  of  a 
fixed  Ascidian.  It  may  remain  simple,  or  it  may  develop 
buds  and  give  rise  to  a  compound  organism  or  Ascidiaritim^ 
consisting  of  many  Ascidiozooids  united  together. 

All  the  fixed  Tunicates  present  two,  more  or  less  closely 
approximated,  apertures :  one,  araly  leads  into  the  alimentary 
cavity ;  the  other,  atricUj  opens  into  a  chamber,  the  o/rtt^m, 
into  which  the  fasces  and  genital  products  are  poured.  During 
life,  when  these  apertures  are  open,  a  current  sets  into  the 
oral  and  out  of  the  atrial  opening.  But  if  the  animal  is  irri- 
tated, the  sudden  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  its 
body  causes  the  water  contained  in  the  brachial  and  atrial 
cavities  to  squirt  out  in  two  jets,  while  both  apertures  are 
speedily  closed. 

The  apertures  are  much  farther  apart  in  some  forms  than 
in  others,  and  in  certain  of  the  JSotryllidm  they  are  almost 
terminal.  In  the  pelagic  genera  Pyrosoma  (Big.  160),  Doluh 
him  (Fig.  151),  and  ScUpa  (Fig.  152),  the  atnal  and  oral  aper* 
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tures  are  at  opposite  ends  of  tbe  lon^Bt  diameter  of  ^e 
body  ;  and,  in  the  two  Utter,  locomotion  is  effected  by  the 
oontraction  of  traosTerse  muscular  bands,  which  drives  the 


Fia.  lis.— FAoCwbi  nuntala.—'tbe  t«t  1>  romoTed.  and  bardlj  more  at  Iha  anlmi) 

rapnaSDted  Hun  would  bo  KCn  Id  b  lon^ltndliiiil  aecllan;  a.  oral  ipf  rtara:  ft, 

Siigilon;  e,  circlet  of  tenisetei;  d,  bnnchUl  MC— the  Ihrea  row*  if  »oprlnrrt  In 
.  Dpp«i  parClDrllMta.lnililo  noi  rBpre«ent.llie  lUiciniU;  t.  the  kin^iU :  /  tbe 
fHophaienl  openlDic ;  ff.  ttastbiniich:  A.  tbo  Intcttlne;  <.(liaaniu;  t,  thsklrlBm; 
I,  UiB  itrikl  apertiin :  m,  tbe  aDdm^le ;  n,  ths  hurt 

water  out  of  the  one  aperture  or  the  other,  and  causes  the 
bodv  to  be  propelled  in  the  oppiosite  direction. 

When  one  of  the  simple  fixed  Ascidians,  such  as  a  Phal- 
luaia  (Fig.  148)  or  a  CyntAiiz,  is  laid  open  by  a  section  oar- 
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ried  through  the  oral  opening,  at  right  angles  to  a  transverse 
plane  passing  through  its  centre,  the  mouth  is  found  to  open 
into  a  large  pharyngeal  dilatation,  termed  the  branchial  sac 
(Fig.  148,  d),  A  series  of  simple  or  pinnatifid  tentacles  (Fig. 
148,  o)  is  seen  encircling  the  oral  aperture  at  some  little  dis- 
tance within  the  margin  of  the  lip,  which  is  usually  divided, 
like  that  of  the  atrial  opening,  into  four  or  six  lobes.  Imme- 
diately behind  the  tentacular  circlet  is  a  ciliated  pharyngeal 
band. 

On  that  side  of  the  branchial  cavity  which  is  farthest  away 
from  the  atrial  opening,  a  pair  of  delicate  lip-like  folds  ex- 
tend, parallel  with  one  another,  from  the  peripharyngeal  band 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  branchial  sac  as  far  as  the  open- 
ing of  the  oesophagus  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  branchial 
sac.  The  interspace  between  these  leads  into  a  fold  of  the 
endoderm,  lined  by  a  thick  epithelium  and  forming  the  endo- 
style,  and,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  peripJiaryngeal  bandj  on 
the  same  side  as  the  atrial  aperture,  there  is  a  tubercular  ele- 
vation, which  contains  a  ciliated  cavity,  and  answers  to  the 
ciliated  sac  of  AppendiciUaria.  The  walls  of  this  sac  are  va- 
riously folded,  and,  consequently,  the  surface  of  the  tubercle 
presents  a  more  or  less  complicated  pattern.  Continued  back- 
ward in  the  middle  line  as  far  as  the  oesophageal  aperture  on 
this  side  of  the  branchial  sac,  there  are  sometimes  one,  some- 
times two,  longitudinal  lamellae — the  hypopharyngedl  folds  ; 
or  there  may  be  merely  a  ridge  surmounted  by  a  series  of  ten- 
tacles, termed  languets  (Fig.  148,  e).  The  languet  which  is 
nearest  the  ciliated  sac  is  often  the  largest  of  the  series.  Be- 
hind the  peripharyngeal  band,  the  lateral  walls  of  the  pharyn- 
geal, or  branchial,  sac  are  perforated  by  small  elongated  ap- 
ertures— the  stigmata — the  edges  of  which  are  fringed  with 
long  cilia  ;  and,  by  means  of  these  apertures,  the  cavity  of 
the  sac  communicates  with  the  atrium. 

The  stigmata  are  arranged  in  transverse  rows,  and  are 
usually  very  numerous.  The  reticulated  wall  of  the  branchial 
sac  may  be  strengthened  by  longitudinal  lamellae,  or  it  may- 
be raised  into  few  and  distant,  or  many  and  close-set,  folds. 
In  some  cases  papillae  of  a  complicated  form  are  developed 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac,  and  its  outer  wall  is  always 
connected  by  vascular  trabeculae  with  the  parietal  wall  of  the 
atrium.  In  some  cases  (Molguld)^  the  stigmata,  instead  of 
bein^  elongated  meshes,  are  coiled  spirally.  The  atrial  cham- 
ber (Fig.  148,  A;),  into  which  the  branchial  stigmata  open,  is 
shown  by  laying  it  open  fix>m  the  atrial  aperture,  in  the  same 
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way  as  the  branchial  chamber  was  laid  open  from  the  oral  ap- 
erture. The  atrial  opening  is  thus  seen  to  lead  into  a  cavity, 
interposed  between  the  branchial  sac  and  the  parietes  and 
lined  upon  all  sides  by  a  delicate  membrane  (the  third  tunic 
of  Milne-Edwards)  like  a  peritoneum.  This  membrane  has  a 
parietal  and  a  visceral  layer.  The  former  is  continued  from 
the  atrial  aperture  on  to  the  parietes  of  the  body  to  the  level 
of  the  peripharyngeal  band  in  one  direction,  to  a  line  parallel 
with  the  endostyle  in  another,  and  to  the  alimentary  and 
genital  viscera  in  a  third  direction.  From  these  various  lines 
it  is  reflected  on  the  branchial  sac,  of  which  it  forms  the  outer 
wall.  At  the  margins  of  the  stigmata  it  is  continuous  with 
the  endoderm  of  the  pharynx,  and,  at  the  aperture  of  the  rec- 
tum, with  the  endoderm  of  the  intestine.  Thus  the  atrial 
membrane  forms  a  bilobed  sac,  one  lobe  extending  on  each 
side  of  the  pharynx,  and  opens  outward  by  the  atrial  aper- 
ture ;  it  communicates  by  the  stigmata  with  the  interior  of 
the  branchial  sac,  and,  by  the  anal  and  genital  openings,  it 
receives  the  faeces  and  genital  products.  The  current  which 
sets  in  at  the  oral  and  out  at  the  atrial  aperture  is  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  cilia  of  the  stigmata. 

The  atrium  of  the  higher  Ascidians  differs  from  that  of 
Appendiculariaj  not  only  in  extent,  but  in  being  single  and 
not  double ;  and  in  its  single  aperture  being  placed  upon  the 
neural  aspect  of  the  body  close  to  the  ganglion,  while  the 
atrial  funnels  of  AppendiciUaria  open  upon  the  hsemal  aspect 
of  the  body.  The  development  of  the  higher  Tunicata^  how- 
ever, shows  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  atrium  in  them  are 
of  secondary  origin ;  and  that,  to  begin  with,  there  are  two 
distinct  atria,  as  in  AppendiciUaria, 

The  oesophageal  aperture  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  raised 
lip,  and  the  short  and  wide  oesophagus  leads  into  a  dilated 
stomach,  whence  a  shorter  or  longer  intestine  proceeds.  The 
alimentary  canal  is  always  bent  upon  itself  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  anus  terminates  on  the  neural  side  of  the  body,  in 
the  atrial  chamber. 

In  Clavdina^  Amourancium^  Didemnum^  St/ntethy8y  and 
most  of  the  compound  Ascidians,  the  greater  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  lies  altogether  beyond  the  branchial  sac,  in  a 
backward  prolongation  of  the  body  which  has  been  termed 
the  abdomen^  and  is  often  longer  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
body ;  the  alimentary  canal  forming  a  long  loop,  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  axis  of  the  branchial  sac  being  continued  by 
that  of  the  gullet,  stomach,  and  first  half  of  the  intestine.    In 
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the  BotryllidcB^  however,  the  stomach  is  bent  at  right  angles 
upon  the  gullet,  as  in  Appendicularia ;  the  intestine  almost 
immediately  tarns  forward,  and  then,  turning  sharply  upon 
itself,  passes  forward  parallel  with  the  hinder  part  of  the 
branchial  sac,  on  one  side  of  which  it  opens  into  the  atrium. 

A  similar  arrangement  obtains  in  Perophora^  but  the 
branchial  sac  extends  backward  for  a  short  distance  on  one 
side  of  the  stomach.  In  the  solitary  Ascidians  the  stomach 
lies  sometimes  altogether  behind  the  branchial  sac  (Pelonaia^ 
some  Phallusice)  ;  but,  usually,  the  branchial  sac  extends  so 
far  back  that  the  whole  alimentary  canal  lies  on  one,  usually 
the  right,  side  of  it  In  PhaUusia  manachuSj  the  hinder  end 
of  the  branchial  sac  is  recurved,  and  the  oesophageal  opening 
looks  backward  to  the  fundus  of  the  sac,  instead  of  forward 
to  the  mouth. 

In  many  Ascidians  a  strong  fold  of  the  endoderm  of  the 
intestine  projects  into  its  interior,  as  in  Lamellibranchs  and 
in  the  Earthworm,  where  such  a  fold  constitutes  the  so-called 
typhlosole. 

In  the  pelagic  Tanicates,  Salpa^  PyroBoma^  and  DoUolumy 
I  found  a  system  of  fine  tubules '  which  ramify  over  the  in^ 
testine  and  are  eventually  gathered  together  into  a  duct  which 
terminates  in  the  stomach.  An  apparatus  of  the  same  nature 
exists  in  Phalluaia^  Cynthia^  Mo^ula^  Peraphora^  BotryUus^ 
BotrylloideSj  Clavdina^  Aplidum^  and  JTidemnum*  and  I 
have  little  doubt  that  it  is  hepatic  in  its  function.  In  some 
CynthicBy  however,  there  is  a  follicular  liver  of  the  ordinary 
character,  which  opens  into  the  stomach  by  several  ducts. 

In  some  PAallusioB^  the  alimentary  canal  is  coated  by  a 
very  peculiar  tissue,  consisting  of  innumerable  spherical  sacs 
containing  a  yellow  concretionary  matter.  In  Molgida  (and 
in  the  Ascidia  vitrea  of  Van  Beneden)  an  oval  sac  containing 
concretions  lies  close  to  the  genital  gland,  on  one  side  of  the 
body.  As  these  concretions  have  been  shown  by  Kupfer*  to 
contain  lu'io  acid,  the  organ  must  be  regarded  as  renal  in 

'  Saviflmy  seems  first  to  have  observed  this  organ,  as  would  appear  from  his 
account  ox  Diazona  ("  M^moires  sur  les  Animaux  sans  vertdbres,"  p.  176),  ami 
the  description  of  Plate  12.  Lister  mentions  and  figures  it  in  Arophora  (**  f  ML 
Trans*/'  1884). 

•  **  Reports  of  the  British  Association,"  1852.  Hancock,  "  On  the  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  of  the  TunieeOa.**  ("  Journal  of  the  Linnasan  Society,"  vol.  \x.) 
The  development  of  these  tubules  from  the  stomach  was  traced  by  Elzohn  in 
PkaUiuia^  and  by  myself  in  Pyronoma. 

*  '*  Zur  Entwiokelnng  der  einflMihen  Ascidien."    ("  Arohiv  fhr  Mikr. 
tomie,"  1872.) 
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function.  M.  Lacaase-Dutbiers '  terms  this  sao  an  **  organ  of 
Bojanus  ;''  but,  as  he  admits,  no  opening  is  discoverable :  it 
would  probably  be  more  correct,  therefore,  to  regard  it  as 
the  representative  of  the  glandular  part  of  the  organ  of  Bo- 
janus. 

The  heart  is  an  elongated  sac  open  at  each  end,  lodged 
near  the  stomach,  and  close  to  the  .ninder  extremity  of  the 
branchial  sac.  After  a  certain  number  of  contractions  in 
one  direction,  it  stops  and  contracts  for  the  same  number  of 
times  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  course  of  the  circula- 
tion is  thus  reversed  with  great  regularity.  The  blood  is  a 
clear  fluid,  containing  colorless  corpuscles. 

Respiration  is  effected  in  the  walls  of  the  branchial  sac 
through  which  the  blood  is  driven.  The  supply  of  aerated 
water  is  kept  up  by  the  currents  already  mentioned,  which 
subserve  the  ingestion  of  food,  the  respiratory  process,  and 
the  ejection  of  effete  matters,  as  well  as  the  expulsion  of  the 
generative  products.  The  test  in  which  the  body  is  inclosed 
IS  sometimes  closely  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  ectoderm, 
but  sometimes  is  united  with  it  only  at  the  oral  and  atrial 
apertures,  and  by  prolongations  of  the  body.  In  consistency 
it  presents  every  variety,  from  soft  and  gelatinous,  to  dense 
and  hard  like  cartilage,  or  tough  like  fibrous  tissue.  In  some 
cases  the  exterior  of  the  test  is  covered  with  homy  spines, 
tubercles,  or  even  with  regularly-disposed  plates  ( Chdysama). 

In  texture,  the  test  may  present  merely  a  homogeneous 
matrix,  in  which  cells  like  connective-tissue  corpuscles  may 
be  scattered  ;  or  it  may  resemble  cartilage  {PhaUuaia)  or 
fibrous  tissue.  In  most  cases  it  is  non-vascular ;  but,  some- 
times, tubular  prolongations  of  the  ectoderm,  divided  bpr  a 
median  septum  and  containing  blood,  enter  it  at  one  point, 
and  thence  branch  out  through  its  substance. 

In  the  Chevreidius  of  Lacaze-Duthiers,*  the  test  is  some- 
what like  a  snuff-box  with  a  movable  lid.  There  is  no  hinge, 
however,  but  the  substance  of  the  lid  is  continuous  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  test  along  the  line  of  junction.  And  the 
elasticity  of  this  part  causes  the  lid  to  stand  open,  unless  it  is 
shut  by  the  contraction  of  two  adductor  muscles  which  are 
attached  to  it. 

*  "  Les  A8cidios  simples  des  C6te«  do  France.''  (*'  Archives  de  Zodlope 
exp^rimentale,"  1874.)  M.  Lacazo-Duthiera  has  obtained  murezide  by  beating 
ibis  substance  with  nitric  acid. 

*  There  is  a  close  resemblance  between  the  cells  of  which  this  organ  is  oom- 
poeed  and  those  which  oonstitnte  the  primitive  kidney  in  the  Pulmomda, 

*  **  Annates  des  S<aiencea  Natorellea,"  186& 
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y.  The  bod  J  of  a  larva  as  it  escapes  from  the  egs :  a,  the  eye ;  gd,  the  saccular  an- 
terior end  of  the  central  nervons  appamtns  into  which  the  otolith  projects ;  Bfft 
Sm,  its  tabular  backward  prolougation ;  Chg^  cells  of  the  nrochoid ;  o,  mouth;  «, 
atrial  aperture ;  /,  opening  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  central  nervous  apparatus, 
bv  which  it  communicates  with  the  alimentary  cavity ;  <i,  commencement  of  the 
cesophagas  and  stomach  ;  m,  blood-corpuscles  ;  Ap,  papillae  by  which  the  larva 
attaches  itself.  _   ^  ^  ,  ^         ,     .       , 

YI.  The  body  and  the  commencement  of  the  caudal  appendage  of  a  free  larva  two 
days  old :  «n,  endostyle ;  ks^  branchial  sac ;  lib*,  8A«,  branchial  stigmau ;  bb,  en- 
trance into  the  blood-sinuB  between  them;  tf,  Intestine;  6,  blood-corpuscles;  Umj 
atrial  aperture. 

The  reproductive  organs  of  the  two  sexes  are  united. 
Usually,  the  testis  and  the  ovary  have  the  form  of  racemose 
glands  situated  in  the  loop  formed  by  the  intestine  ;  or  be- 
yond it,  when  the  "abdomen"  is  long;  and  their  ducts  run 
parallel  with  one  another,  to  open  close  together  beside  the 
anus.  In  many  .of  the  simple  Ascidians,  however,  the  repro- 
ductive organs  are  lodged  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the  atrial 
cavity,  and  their  ducts  are  distant  from  the  anus ;  and,  some- 
times, there  are  many  distinct  genital  glands. 

In  some  genera,  e.  g.,  PhaUusiay  each  eg^  is  surrounded 
by  au  ovicapsule,  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  cells  of  the 
epithelial  lining  of  the  ovary,  and  these  cells  may  grow  out 
into  processes  which  give  the  fully-formed  egg  a  stellate  ap- 
pearance. 

Complete  yelk-division  takes  place,  and  the  morula  under- 
goes invagination  (Fig.  149,  I.,  IL).  A  longitudinal  depres- 
sion of  the  epiblast,  extending  forward  from  the  margins  of 
the  aperture  of  invagination,  next  makes  its  appearance ; 
and,  deepening,  gives  rise  to  an  involution,  the  edges  of 
which  unite,  and  thus  shut  off  a  tubular  portion  of  the  epi- 
blast. This  is  the  rudiment  of  the  nervous  ganglion  (Fig. 
149,  in.).  The  aperture  of  invagination  closes,  and  an  out- 
growth of  the  body  gives  rise  to  the  caudal  appendage,  in<o 
which  the  urochord!,  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  certain  cells 
of  the  hypoblast,  extends  (Fig.  149,  IV.).  The  sac  of  the 
hypoblast  becomes  divided  into  its  branchial,  oesophageal, 
gastric,  and  intestinal  portions,  and  the  mouth  is  formed  by 
the  perforation  of  a  spot  in  which  the  hypoblast  and  the  epi- 
blast cohere  (Fig.  149,  VI.).  The  atrial  cavity  is  formed  by 
two  involutions  of  the  ectoderm,  which  extend  inward  and 
apply  themselves  to  the  lateral  and  neural  walls  of  the  bran- 
chial sac  (Fig.  149,  VI.).  Their  originally  separate  apertures 
eventually  coalesce  into  one.*     The  atrial  tunic  thus  formed, 

<  In  1852  Krohn  discovered  the  fact  that  the  larva  of  Phalluaia  is  provided 
with  two  distinct  symmetrically-disposed  openings,  by  which  the  originally 
separate  atria  open  outward ;  and  that  the  two  eventually  coalesce  into  the  sin- 
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and  the  walls  of  the  branchial  sac,  coalesce  and  become  per- 
forated, in  order  to  give  rise  to  the  stigmata. 

The  test  appears,  at  first,  to  be  a  cuticular  secretion  of 
the  epiblast,  and  to  derive  its  cellular  elements  from  the  wan- 
dering into  its  substance  of  cells  derived  &om  the  epiblast. 

In  Molgula  tubulosa^  Kupfer  and  Lacaze-Duthiers  have 
observed  that  the  fecundated  eggs  are  expelled  from  the 
atrial  cavity,  and  almost  immediately  become  fixed  to  the 
surface  on  which  they  falL  Yelk-division  takes  place,  and, 
after  four  nearly  equal  blastomeres  are  formed,  much  smaller 
ones  are  developed  from  one  face  of  these,  and  increase  until 
they  constitute  a  blastodermic  layer  around  the  larger  blasto- 
meres, which  undergo  a  slower  division.  The  alimentary 
cavity  is  formed  by  invagination.  The  embryos  leave  the 
egg  as  voal  bodies,  capable  of  undergoing  considerable  but 
slow  changes  of  form,  and  devoid  of  any  caudal  appendage. 
Each  embryo  rapidly  invests  itself  with  a  transparent  test, 
throws  out  several  tubular  prolongations  of  the  ectoderm, 
and  finally  passes  into  the  adult  condition.  Although  no  tail 
is  developed,  a  cellular  mass  is  to  be  seen  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  that  occupied  by  the  remains  of  this  appendage,  when 
it  has  undergone  its  retrogressive  metamorphosis,  in  the  As- 
cidians  with  caudate  larvse.  The  atrial  aperture  is  single  at 
its  first  appearance,  and  no  larval  sensory  organs  are  devel- 
oped. 

In  the  compound  or  social  Tunicata^  many  ascidiozoOids, 
which  are  united  by  a  common  test  into  an  ascidiarium^  are 
produced  by  gemmation  from  a  solitary  metamorphosed  larva. 

Sometimes,  as  in  Claveltna  and  Perophora^  the  parent 
ascidiozoOids  give  rise  to  creeping  stolons,  from  which  branches, 

fl^e  atriom  of  the  adult  Kowalewsky,  Fol,  and  later  observers,  a^rree  that 
these  openingfs  and  the  atrial  saos  are*  formed  by  two  involutions  of  the  ecto- 
derm, which  appljr  themselves  to  the  sides  of  tlie  pharynx,  and  coalesce  with 
it  at  the  points  which  become  perforated  by  the  stii^ata ;  of  which,  in  Phd- 
littia^  there  are  at  first  but  two  on  each  side.  If  this  is  a  true  account  of  the 
ori(2rin  of  the  atrium,  the  atrial  membrane  is  obviously  part  of  the  ectoderm, 
and  its  cavity  is  analogous  to  the  pallial  cavity  of  a  mollusk. 

On  the  other  hand,  MetschnikoiT  and  KoValewsky  af^ree  that  in  the  buda 
of  BUrvllfU^  and  other  ascidians  which  multiply  bv  gemmation,  the  two  primi- 
tively distinct  atrial  cavities  are  portions  of  the  alimentary  sac,  which  become 
shut  off  from  it,  and  subsequently  open  outward. 

fiietschnikoff  (*' Entwickelunt^sgeschichtliche  ReitrSfre,'*  *^  Bulletin  de 
VAcad.  8t.-P^tersbourg,''  xiii.)  therefore  compares  the  atrium  to  tbe  entero- 
ooele  of  Echinodorms.  Renewed  observations  specially  directed  to  this  point, 
which  is  of  threat  morphological  importance,  are  much  needed.  If  tbe  atrial 
cavity  is  really  an  enteroc(s1e,  it  will  answer  to  the  perivisceral  cavity  of  the 
Srachiopoda,  the  pseudo-hearts  of  whidi  will  correspond  with  the  primitive 
atrial  aperture. 


Fl«.  KO.—Pi/nmnut  gtgOBUtaH.—'h 
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Vn.  A  fcBtu  with  Uie  blastoderm  diiided  Into  Are  Besnnents,  of  which  tlie  cjatho- 
soOtd  (I.)  iB  the  largest.  VIII.  A  foetas,  the  ascldiosoOlds  of  which  half  eoclrcle 
the  base  of  the  cyachosuOld.  IX.  Foetus,  the  most  advanced  stage  obsenred.  The 
remalus  of  the  conjoined  cyathozoOid  and  ovisac  are  hidden  by  the  circle  of 
ascidiozoOids.  .  .  ^.  . 

The  letters  have  the  same  stgnillcatian  In  all  the  flgnres.  a.  test;  a*,  labial  process ; 
a*y  lip  of  the  cloacal  aperture :  a*,  ceils  of  the  embryonic  test ;  «,  oral  aperture ; 
p\  atrial  aperture ;  i,  eadostyle ;  (*,  /*,  branchial  sac  and  stigmata;  r,  heart;  r*, 
stolons  of  the  adult  ascidiarinm ;  H,  stolons  of  the  embryonic  ascidlarlum ;  «,  ovi- 
sac; <,  testis;  «,  u\  ovum;  io\  neduncle  of  a  bud;  x,  the  alimentary  portion  of 
the  endoderm  entering  into  a  bna;  «S  its  generative  portion;  «*,  the  ectoderm 
entering  into  a  bud ;  a,  the  (sleoblast ;  s,  ganglion.  

I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.  Segmento  of  the  blastodenn.  L  CyathoxoOId.  IV.-V.  Ascidio- 
soOidf.   jB,  mouth  of  the  cyathosoOid. 

which  develop  new  ascidiozot5ids,  are  given  off  at  intervals  ; 
but,  more  commonly,  the  ascidiarium  is  massive,  and  the  as- 
oidiozoOids  retain  no  permanent  connection  with  one  another. 
In  the  BotryllidcB^  the  zoOids  are  arranged  in  whorls  around 
a  common  central  cavity,  or  cloacOj  into  which  the  atria  of 
all  the  members  of  the  whorl  open.  In  Pyrosoraa^  which  is 
a  sort  of  floating  BotrylluSy  the  process  of  budding  is  highly 
instructive,  as  it  exemplifies  the  manner  in  which  gemmation 
occurs  in  the  Tanicata  in  general.' 

The  ascidiarium  of  Pyrosoma  (Fig.  150, 1.)  has  the  form 
of  a  hollow  cylinder,  rounded  and  closed  at  one  end,  truncated 
and  open  at  the  other,  formed  of  a  firm  transparent  test,  in 
which  the  zoOids  are  arranged  in  whorls.  Their  oral  apertures 
open  on  the  exterior  surface,  and  their  atrial  apertures  into 
the  interior  of  the  cylinder.  The  hsBmal  aspect  of  each  zo(}id 
is  turned  toward  the  closed  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  bran- 
chial sac  has  the  ordinary  structure,  and  each  zoOid  is  provid- 
ed with  a  testis  and  with  an  ovisac,  containing  a  single  ovum. 

Every  zo5id  multiplies  by  gemmation  from  a  region  of  the 
body  which  lies  immediately  behind  the  extremity  of  the  en- 
dostyle.  Close  to  the  heart,  attached  to  a  short  oascal  process 
of  the  endoderm  which  constitutes  the  extremity  of  the  endo- 
styie,  and  which  I  have  termed  the  endoatylic  coney  is  a  cellu- 
lar mass — the  remains  of  that  mass  of  indifferent  tissue  which 
I  have  called  the  generative  blaatema,  and  from  which  the  gen- 
erative organs  of  the  gemmiparous  zodid  have  been  developed 
(Fig.  150,  II.).  The  endostylic  cone  elongates,  and,  curving 
toward  the  haemal  side  of  the  body,  applies  itself  closely  to  the 
ecoderm  (Fig.  150,  III.).  The  latter  grows  out  into  a  conical 
elevation,  which  projects  into  the  surrounding  substance  of 
the  test,  and  contains  a  mass  of  mesoblastic  cells,  one  of  which 

>  Haxley,  "  Anatomy  and  Development  of  Pyrotoma.'*^    ("  Trans.  Llnnaan 
Society,"  1860.)    Eowalewsky  (/.  c,  »n/ra,  p.  616). 
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(u')  has  already  taken  on  the  character  of  an  ovum,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  rudimental  ovisac.  The  conical  bud  elongates 
and  dilates  at  its  extremity,  and  the  dilatation  gradually  takes 
on  the  form  of  a  new  zo5id  united  by  a  narrow  neck,  or  pe- 
duncle, with  the  parent  (Fig.  150,  IV.).  The  endostylic  cone 
gives  rise  to  the  whole  alimentary  canal  of  the  bud,  while  the 
ectoderm  of  the  latter  proceeds  from  the  ectoderm,  and  its 
ovisac  and  testis  from  the  mesoblastic  cells,  of  the  parent. 
Thus  the  organs  of  the  bud  are  all  the  direct  product  of  the 
corresponding  parts,  or  of  the  primitive  layers  of  the  germ 
from  which  they  are  derived,  in  the  parent.^ 

After  the  terminal  bud  is  formed,  a  second  is  usually  de- 
veloped immediately  below  it  (Fig.  150,  VI.)  by  the  growth 
of  the  ectoderm,  endodermal  axis,  and  mesoblastic  cells  of  the 
peduncle ;  and  it  would  appear  that  this  process  is  frequently 
repeated.  The  fully-formed  bud  becomes  detached,  and  takes 
its  place  among  the  other  zooids  in  the  test,  there  to  repeat 
the  process  of  gemmation. 

The  observations  of  Krohn,  Metschnikoff,  and  Kowalewsky, 
have  shown  that  two  components  enter  into  the  buds  of  ascid- 
ians  in  general ;  first,  an  outer  layer  consisting  of  the  ecto- 
derm of  the  region  in  which  the  budding  takes  place,  and, 
secondly,  an  inner  layer  derived  from  the  endoderm  of  the 
branchial  sac  (Perophora) ;  or,  as  in  BotrylluSy  according  to 
Metschnikoff,  from  the  atrial  tunic'    To  these  must  be  added 

» In  my  second  memoir  on  I)fro9oma  (••  Trans.  Linn.  Society,"  xziii.,  p. 
Sll)  I  have  said: 

*^  Gemmation  does  not  talce  place  in  Fyrotoma  as  in  so  raan^  of  the  lower 
animals  (e.  g.,  the  Bydrotoa  ana  Jhlytoa,  or  Salpa  and  Clavehna^  among  the 
asoidians),  by  the  outgrowth  of  a  process  of  the  body-wall,  whose  primanly  whol- 
ly indifferent  parietes  become  differentiated  into' the  oi^gans  of  the  bud ;  but, 
IVom  the  first,  several  com^nents,  derived  from  as  many  distinct  parts  of  the 
parental  oi^nism,  are  distinguishable  in  it,  and  each  component  is  the  source 
of  certain  parts  of  the  new  being,  and  of  them  onlv.  Thus  the  body-wall  or 
external  tunic  of  the  parent  gives  rise  to  the  extemid  tunic  of  the  bud ;  while  a 
process  of  the  endostylic  cone  of  the  parent  is  converted  into  the  alimentary 
tract  of  the  bud,  and  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  latter  are  furnished  by  a 
part  of  that  tissue  whence  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  parent  took  their 
origin." 

As  will  appear  ftirther  on,  however,  recent  investigations  show  that  the 
whole  process  of  budding  in  the  <rreat  minority  of  the  Tunicdtta^  and  at  any  rate 
the  first  steps  of  that  process  in  SoUm.  are  essentially  similar  to  those  in  Pyro- 
soma  ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whetner  there  is  any  difference  in  other  As- 
cidians.  And  as  regards  even  the  Eydrotoa^  the  expression  that  the  parietes 
of  a  bud  are  at  first  **  wholly  indifferent ''  in  structure  is  not  quite  accurate,  in- 
asmuch as  thoy  are  composed  of  an  ectodermal  and  an  endodermal  layer,  which 
are  continuous  with  those  of  the  parent,  and  give  rise  to  homologous  organs. 

*  If,  as  some  observations  tend  to  show,  the  atrial  tunic  itself  is  a  dive> 
tioulum  of  the  primitive  endoderm,  this  case  would  form  no  exception  to  the 
general  latr  of  budding  in  the  Tvknioaia, 
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a  third  component,  derived  from  the  indifferent  tissue,  out  of 
which  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  parent  have  been  de- 
veloped. 

In  Amouroucium  proli/erum,  agamic  multiplication  takea 
place  when  the  larva  has  fixed  itself  and  grown  into  a  soli- 
tary ascidian.  The  long  post-abdomen  (as  the  prolongation 
of  the  abdomen  beyond  the  alimentary  canal  is  termed)  sepa- 
rates itself  from  the  body,  carrying  with  it  the  heart,  and 
divides  into  a  number  of  segments  which  rise  to  the  summit 
of  the  test  of  the  parent,  range  themselves  around  it,  and  be- 
come converted  into  independent  zooids.  The  parent  devel- 
ops a  new  heart  and  post-abdomen.  The  process  appears  to 
be  repeated  in  the  post-abdoroina  of  the  new  zooids.  The 
post-abdomen  is  a  process  of  the  ectoderm,  the  inner  cavity 
of  which  is  divided  by  a  septum  into  two  chambers,  contain- 
ing many  fatty  cells.  The  septum  itself  incloses  a  cavitv 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  prolongation  of 
the  pharyngeal  sac.  When  the  segments  of  the  post-abdo- 
men develop,  the  cavity  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  septum 
dilates  and  divides,  as  in  Didemnum^  into  three  chambers,  of 
which  the  median  becomes  the  branchial  sac,  and  the  lateral 
the  atrial  chambers.  The  rest  remains  as  the  septum  of  the 
post-abdomen  of  the  foetus,  and  its  cavity  at  first  communi- 
cates with  the  branchial  sac,  between  the  endostjle  and  the 
oesophageal  aperture. 

Kowalewsky  ^  has  observed  the  formation  of  buds  from 
free  cellular  masses  in  the  common  test  of  Didemnum  atyli" 
Jerum ;  the  origin  of  these  masses  is  undetermined.  They 
multiply  by  division,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  alimentary 
cavity  and  of  the  reproductive  organs  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance. The  alimentary  cavity  gives  off  a  process  whence 
the  oesophagus,,  stomach,  and  intestine  are  developed,  and 
then  becomes  divided  by  longitudinal  partitions  into  three 
chambers,  a  median  and  two  lateral.  The  latter  give  rise  to 
the  lateral  chambers  of  the  atrium,  which  subsequently  open 
into  one  another  on  the  neural  side  of  the  body,  and  finally 
communicate  with  the  exterior  by  a  median  atrial  opening. 

Gegenbaur '  has  described  the  detachment  of  the  ova  of 
a  species  of  Didemnum  into  the  substance  of  the  common  test, 
where  they  are  developed  into  caudate  larvae  provided  with 
an  eye.     Before  the  development  of  the  larva  is  nearly  com- 

1 «( IJeber  die  Eoospunff  der  AsddiexL"    ("  Arohiv  fbr  Mikr.  Anatomie,^ 
1874.) 

1  M  Ueber  Didemnum  g$htino$um,'*    ("  Archiv  ftlr  Anat.,"  1862.) 
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plete,  a  zooid  is  formed  from  it,  so  that,  at  one  time,  the  em- 
bryo appears  to  have  two  branchial  sacs. 

Metschnikoff' and  Krohn' have  shown  that  the  caudate 
larvae  of  JBotryUua  are  not  composite,  as  Savigny  and  Sars 
supposed,  but  that  the  bodies  imagined  by  these  observers  to 
be  buds  are  simply  diverticula  of  the  ectoderm,  and  become 
converted  into  the  vascular  processes,  which  ramify  through 
the  common  test,  and  commonly  end  in  dilatations.  In  the 
adult,  the  buds  are  developed,  one,  or  sometimes  two,  at  a 
time,  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  consist  of  an  outer  layer, 
derived  from  the  ectoderm,  and  an  inner  layer,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Metschnikoff,  proceeds  from  the  atrial  tunic.  From 
the  inner  layer  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  bud  proceeds,  and 
between  the  inner  and  the  outer  layers  the  rudiments  of  the 
genitalia  appear.  The  ovaria  advance  toward  their  develop- 
ment much  more  rapidly  than  the  testes.  The  zooids  thus 
developed,  as  they  enlarge,  rise  to  the  surface,  taking  the 
place  of  those  from  which  they  proceed  and  which  die  away. 
The  ova  are  impregnated  from  without,  and  undergo  their  de- 
velopment in  the  atrium  of  the  parent.  Subsequently  the 
testes  attain  their  full  development ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  buds  are  formed  which  will  g^ve  rise  to  a  third  generation, 
supplanting  the  second. 

After  the  larva  (which  may  be  called  A)  has  attached  it- 
self, the  first  sets  of  zo5ids  which  are  developed  are  sexless. 
The  first  bud  arises  on  the  right  side  of  the  body  of  the  larva 
(A)  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart ;  as  it  increases  in  size, 
the  parent  withers  away,  and  the  zoOid  (B)  thus  developed 
takes  its  place.  Two  buds,  a  right  and  a  left,  are  developed 
from  (B)  and  become  zoOids  (C,  C),  B  disappearing.  The  two 
zoOids  (C,  C)  are  so  disposed  that  their  atrial  ends  are  dose 
together,  and  their  oral  ends  turned  away  from  one  another. 
These  each  develop  two  lateral  buds,  which  become  four 
zoOids  (D,  D,  D,  D).  The  zo5ids  (C,  C)  disappear  as  before,  and 
their  successors  arrange  themselves  in  a  circle.  Each  of  these 
develops  two,  or  sometimes  three,  lateral  buds  ;  these  grow 
into  zo5ids,  which  supplant  their  predecessors,  and  are  them- 
selves, in  turn,  supplanted. 

Every  new  system  of  the  later  successions  is,  at  first,  de- 

>  *'  EntwiokelangSffOflcliichtliolie  Beitrage."  (**  Bulletin  de  1' Acad^mie  dot 
SoioncoB  de  Si.-P^tenbourg/'  xiii,  1868). 

a  ^*  Ueber  die  FortpflanzongsverhiLltniMe  bei  den  Botr>'lliden  "  £^  Arcbiv 
ffa  NatuTffeschichte ,*'  1869).  "  Ueber  die  fr&beste  Bildunff  der  BotrrlleiH 
•tooka"  (iiii).  — •  / 
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▼oid  of  a  common  cloaca ;  and  the  zoOids  which  compose  it 
may  arrange  themselves  into  one  or  several  circles,  each  of 
which  then  acquires  its  cloaca. 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  BotryUtMy  the  ascidiozooid  which 
results  from  the  metamorphosis  of  the  caudate  larva  serves 
merely  as  a  kind  of  stock,  from  whence  the  other  zMxdn 
which  build  up  the  ascidiarium  proceed ;  and  this  leads  to 
the  still  more  singxdar  process  of  development  in  J^nMoma, 
in  which  the  first-formed  embryo  attains  only  an  ilnperfect 
development,  and  disappears  after  having  given  rise  to  four 
ascidiozoOids. 

In  Pyrosoma^  the  ovisac  is  attached  by  a  short  oviduct  to 
the  walls  of  the  atrium,  into  which  it  eventually  opens,  and 
thus  allows  of  the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoa. 

Of  the  process  of  yelk-division  I  could  see  nothing  in  my 
specimen,  which  was  preserved  in  spirit,  but  it  has  since  been 
traced,  in  fresh  specimens,  by  Kowalewsky,*  who  compares  it 
to  that  which  takes  place  in  osseous  fishes.  The  result  is  the 
formation  of  an  elongated,  flattened  blastoderm,  which  occu- 
pies one  pole  of  the  egg^  and  is  converted  into  what  I  termed 
the  Cf/athozo&idj  which  is  shown  by  Kowalewsky  to  be  a  sort 
of  rudimentary  ascidian  (Fig.  150,  VIII.).  From  this  a  pro- 
longation or  stolon  is  given  off,  which  becomes  divided  by  lat- 
eral constrictions  into  four  portions,  each  of  which  gives  rise 
to  a  complete  ascidiozo^^id.  As  these  increase  in  size,  they  coil 
themselves  round  the  cyathozoOid,  with  their  oral  openings 
outward  and  their  cloacal  openings  inward,  and  thus  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  new  ascidiarium  (Fig.  150, VIII. ).  The  cyatho- 
zoOid  eventually  disappears,  and  its  place  is  occupied  by  the 
central  cloacal  cavity  (Fig.  150,  IX.).  Thus,  in  Pyroaoma^  the 
usual  first  stage  of  an  Ascidian — the  caudate  larva — is  abor- 
tive, and  serves  only  to  found  the  colony  by  the  buds  which 
are  develo|>ed  from  it. 

In  the  pelagic  genus  Doliolum  *  the  cycle  of  life  of  the 
SDecies  is  represented  by  distinct  sexual  and  sexless  forms. 
Th®  ®^&  produced  by  the  sexual  form  (A)'  gives  rise  io  a 
caudate  larva  which  passes  into  the  first  sexless  form  (B)  ; 
this  gives  off  from  the  neural  side  of  the  body  an  outgrowth 

>  "  tJeber  dio  EntwickelungSji^dSGliichte  der  Pyrosoma."  ("  Archiv  tta  Mikr. 
Anatomie,"  1875.) 

9  Huxler,  "  Remarks  upon  Appmdicularia  and  Doliolum.'*^  ("  PhU. 
Trans.,"  1851.)  Krohn,  "  Ueber  die  6attunflr  Doliolum.'*'  ("  ArcMv  far  Natni^ 
ffeschichte,"  1852.)  Ge^enbaur,  "  Ueber  die  Entwiokelong  von  DoUohtm*^^ 
{Zeiinehri/t/ur  tnu.  Zoologie,  1868.) 

•  Kefentein  and  Ehlers,  **  Zoolog^sche  Beltrfige,"  1861. 
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or  BtoloD,  from  wbich  buds  are  developed.  These  buds  are 
arraaged  in  three  rows,  two  lateral  and  one  median,  aud  grow 
into  zoOids  of  two  different  fonns,  of  which  the  median  may 
be  indicated  by  C  m,  the  lateral  by  C  /.  All  these  zooids  are 
detached,  and  swim  about  as  independent  organisms.  What 
becomes  of  the  lateral  lotiids  (C/)  is  unknown.  But  the 
median  zotsids  gire  off  a  stolon  from  the  hieinal  aide  of  the 
body  on  which  buds  are  developed,  which  pass  into  ihe  sex- 
ual form  (A), 

The  sezuarzoOid  (A)  (Fig.  151)  is  shaped  like  a  cask  with 
an  opening  at  each  end ;  these  are  the  oral  and  cloacal  aper- 
tures. According  to  Keferstein  and  Ehlers  there  is  no  test, 
the  outer  wall  of  the  body  being  formed,  as  in  most  Appen- 
dieularuB,  by  the  ectoderm.  Eight  muscular  bands  encircle 
the  body,  and  by  their  contractions  expel  the  water  from 
either  the  oral  or  the  cloacal  ends.  The  body  is  thus  pro- 
pelled either  backward  or  forward.  The  branchial  sao  is 
much  simplified.  In  Doliolvm  Moiieri,  the  atrial  cavity  does 
not  extend  further  forward  than  the  hinder  end  of  the  wide 
pharynx,  and  this  is  perforated  only  by  two  rows  of  stigmata, 
four  or  five  in  each.  In  HoUolwn  denticulatttm  (Fig,  151), 
on  the  other  hand,  the  atrial  cavity  extends  foraard  at  the 
sides  of  the  pharynx,  both  on  the  hnmal  and  the  neural  side, 
and  the  stigmata  are  numerous  and  vertically  elongated. 

An  opening  in  the  middle  line  of  the  htemal  face  of  the 


1  tt,  onl  opening:  ff. 


pharynx  leads,  by  a  short  gullet,  into  a  dilated  stomach, 
whence  tbe  slender  intestine  proceeds  to  terminate  in  the 
atrial  cavity.  The  nervous  ganglion  is  situated  in  the  third 
intermuscular  space  in  J),  denticutatvm.  There  is  a  ciliated 
sac,  but  no  auditory  organ,  in  tbe  sexual  form.    Tbe  testis 
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is  a  long  tube  (Fig.  151,  p,  p\  which  lies  on  one  side  of  the 
hsemal  face  of  the  body  and  opens  on  a  papilla  in  the  atrium^ 
The  ovaiy,  small,  rounded,  and  situated  close  to  the  hinder 
end  of  the  testis,  contains  many  ova.  According  to  Kefer- 
stein  and  Ehlers,  the  ova  and  spermatozoa  appear  often  to 
become  ripe  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  sexless  zo&id  (B)  resembles  A  in  general  form, 
but  has  nine  muscle-rings.  The  long  stolon,  which  trails  in 
the  water,  is  attached  in  the  seventh  intermuscular  space  to 
the  middle  of  the  neural  face  of  the  body.  The  stigmata  are 
arranged  as  in  the  form  A,  of  Doliolum  MuUeri^  and  one  of 
the  anterolateral  nerves  terminates  in  an  otolithic  sac.  It  is 
spherical,  and  contains  a  single  otolith. 

The  zooids  produced  by  the  lateral  buds  of  the  stolon  (C  Q 
have  wide  oral  apertures,  and  the  body  is  shaped  somewhat 
like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon.  They  possess  neither  auditory  or- 
gans nor  genital  organs,  nor  have  they  been  observed  to  de- 
velop buds.  The  median  zoOids  (C  m)  closely  resemble  the 
sexual  zoOids.  The  stalk  by  which  each  is  attached,  and  the 
insertion  of  which  is  in  the  middle  line  of  the  hasmal  face  in 
the  sixth  intermuscular  space,  remains  as  a  prominence  after 
the  animal  is  set  free  ;  and,  from  the  base  of  this  prominence, 
buds  are  developed  which  take  on  a  sexual  form  (A). 

In  the  SalpoBy  the  divergence  from  the  ordinary  TuniccUa 
reaches  its  maximum.  The  oral  and  atrial  openings  are  situ- 
ated at  opposite  extremities  of  the  body,  as  in  Pyroaoma  and 
Doliolum;  and  the  branchial  stigmata  are  represented  by 
wide  vacuities  at  the  sides  of  the  branchial  sac,  the  walls  of 
which  are  thus  represented  only  by  the  epipharyngeal  folds 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  narrow  trabecula,  which  occupies  the 
region  of  the  hypopharyngeal  band,  on  the  other  side.  The 
relatively  small  alimentary  and  reproductive  viscera  are  some- 
times aggregated  into  a  mass — ^the  so-called  nueleiis — ^at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  hsemal  side  of  the  body.  The  chief  mus* 
cular  bands,  by  the  contraction  of  which  the  water  is  driven 
out  of  the  branchial  and  atrial  apertures,  and  the  propulsion 
of  the  animal  is  effected,  are  transverse,  but  do  not  form  com- 
plete hoops,  as  in  Doliolum, 

In  all  the  Salpce^  each  species  is  represented  by  two  sets 
of  zoOids,  the  one  sexual  and  the  other  sexless.  The  sexual 
zoSids  are  produced  by  budding  from  a  stolon,  which  is  given 
off  from  the  body  of  the  sexless  form  in  the  immediate  neigh* 
borhood  of  the  heart.  When  the  sexual  zooids  thus  formed 
are  detached,  they  are  at  first  connected  into  chains  of  vari- 
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OU8  forms,  but  these  eventually  break  up,  and  the  constituent 
zo5ids  are  set  free.  Fig.  152  shows  the  two  zodids  of  the 
species  ScUpa  democratica-mucronatay  viz.,  the  sexless  zo5id, 
Salpa  democratica  (Fig.  152, 1.),  and  the  free  sexual  zoOid, 
ScUpa  mueronata  (Fi^.  152,  II.). 

The  recent  investigations  of  Dr.  Todaro,'  in  accordance 
with  those  of  Kowalewsky,  show  that  the  stolon  is  formed, 
as  in  PyroBomay  bj  the  conjunction  of  a  process  of  the  endo- 
derm  which  forms  the  extremity  of  the  endostyle,  with  an 
outgrowth  of  the  ectoderm,  and  with  certain  cells  of  the  meso- 
blast.  But,  according  to  Todaro,  there  is  this  essential  differ- 
ence :  the  young  ScUpCBj  which  make  their  appearance  in 
double  series  along  the  stolon,  are  developed  altogether  from 
the  mesoblastic  cells.  These  cells,  in  fact,  besome  aggre- 
gated into  masses,  of  which  four  are  arranged  in  the  circum- 
ference of  each  segment  into  which  the  stolon  is  divided ;  and 
two  of  these  masses,  one  on  each  side  of  each  segment,  are 
converted  into  young  SalpCB  by  a  process  analogous  to  that 
by  which  a  morula  becomes  an  embryo.  If  this  account  of 
the  matter  be  correct,  the  agamic  development  of  the  SalpcB 
would  rather  resemble  that  of  the  germ  masses  of  the  sporo- 
cysts  of  Trematoda,  or  the  pseud-ova  of  insects,  than  ordinary 
budding. 

Each  sexual  zol5id  possesses  a  testis  and  a  single  ovum. 
The  latter  is  contained  in  an  ovarian  follicle,  the  slender  duct 
of  which  is  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  atrium  and  opens  into 
the  atrial  cavity.  The  testis  attains  its  full  growth  and  func- 
tional perfection  only  after  the  ovum  has  undergone  develop- 
ment. It  follows,  therefore,  that  impregnation  must  be  ef- 
fected by  the  spermatozoa  of  some  otner  zoOid.  The  sexless 
form  which  is  developed  from  the  egg  goes  through  the  early 
stages  of  its  development  in  the  atrial  cavity  of  the  parent,  to 
the  walls  of  which  it  is  attached  by  a  peduncle  (Fig.  152, 
in.),  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  diverticulum  of  the 
vascular  canals  of  the  parent,  inclosed  within  a  cup-shaped 
cavity  in  free  communication  with  the  blood-sinuses  of  the 
foetus.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  true  placenta ;  and,  during  life,  the 
independence  of  the  festal  and  maternal  circulations  is  readily 
observed,  as  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  two  organisms  course 
itirough  their  respective  channels. 

The  early  stages  of  the  development  of  the  embryo  Salpa 
have  been  investigated  by  numerous  observers,  most  recently 

>  "Sopn  lo  Sviluppo  e  PAiuitomift  delle  Salpe,*'  1376. 
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by  Kowalewaky,'  Todaro,  Brooks,*  &Dd  Saleosky.*    The  ob- 
serrations  of  the  lastrnamed  author  relate  chiefly  to  Salpa 


.  m.  Afo ... 

atrUl  ciTli;  of  ■  8a^  mucrmata.  IT.  Pin  ot  the  >iolou 
with  altichad  Sa^  muenmala  bud*. 
The  lellen  hira  tbs  lua*  •IcniflcMlaa  throniboal :  a.  on] ;  b.  itrlil  ortOcaa :  c, 
endoiTjIe  ;  d,  ciDgHai ;  «,  1ijpaphii7nE«l  Mod  In  n  *D-<»Jlfd  "bnocbU  ;"  Ji 
lanEnet:  17,  bnrt :  A,  K(inml|«nM*  (lolon ;  f,  vhcgnl  man  or  nDClsna;  i.mat- 
CDJicbiDiti ;  m,  placanu  ;  11.  bkod -alDoi :  17,  otIuc  and  OTnm  ;  (,  atnmacli;  w, 
clli«t»d  uc  ;  a,  sJgoblut ;  ■,  ectodenn  and  teat ;  fi,  cudodflnn. 

democrcUica-mucronata,  and  his  account  of  the  process  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 

■  "  Xachricbten  der  KGoigliahen  Geaellaehaft  in  GdtldnMa,"  18AS, 

■  "  Bulletin  of  ths  MuBeum  of  Comparative  ZoSlogy,"  Ho.  14. 
•  ZeU*ci,r\ft/urteu:  ZoologU,  1ST6. 
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The  egg  is  impregnated  in  the  ovarian  follicle,  as  in  Pyro- 
soma  ;  and  the  oviduct,  shortening,  gradually  draws  the  ova- 
rian follicle,  with  its  contents,  into  a  sort  of  incubatory  pouch, 
which  is  a  diverticulum  of  the  wall  of  the  atrium,  and  pro- 
jects into  the  atrial  cavity. 

For  distinction's  sake  the  incubatory  pouch  may  be  termed 
the  ovicyst  As  the  oviduct  shortens,  it  widens,  and  consti- 
tutes, together  with  the  ovarian  follicle,  a  single  uterine  sac^ 
the  outer  or  oviducal  half  of  which  applies  itself  to  the  wall 
of  the  ovicyst,  while  the  inner  half  contains  the  ovum.  The 
vitellus  undergoes  complete  division,  and  the  superficial  laver 
of  blastomeres  constitutes  itself  into  an  epiblast,  investmg 
the  solid  mass  formed  by  the  other  blastomeres,  which  repre- 
sent the  hypoblast.  A  mesoblastic  layer  subsequently  ap- 
pears between  the  two.  The  nervous  ganglion  results  from 
an  involution  of  the  epiblast,  while  the  branchial  sac,  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  the  asrium,  are  the  product  of  the  sub- 
division of  a  cavity  which  appears  in  the  midst  of  the  hypo- 
blast. The  maternal  and  the  foetal  parts  of  the  placenta 
arise,  respectively,  from  the  wall  of  the  ovarian  sac,  and  from 
certain  large  blastomeres  on  the  adjacent  haemal  face  of  the 
embryo. 

Todaro  agrees  with  other  observers  in  stating  that  the 
vitellus  undergoes  division,  and  that  a  small  celled  blastoderm 
invests  the  large  remaining  cells,  which  he  terms  the  germinal 
mass.  But  his  account  of  the  further  stages  of  development 
is  very  different.  A  circular  thickening  of  the  blastoderm 
separates  the  hemisphere  which  is  directed  outward  from  that 
which  is  turned  inward,  and  gives  rise  to  a  lamellar  outgrowth. 
It  is,  at  first,  directed  toward  the  inner  end  of  the  ovisac, 
having  reached  the  bottom  of  which,  it  becomes  reflected  ; 
and  the  reflected  portions  lining  the  inner  wall  of  the  ovisac, 
and  meeting  over  the  outer  hemisphere,  form  a  sort  of  am- 
niotic investment  of  the  embryo.  It  is  the  cavity  left  be- 
tween this  ''  amnion  ^  and  the  mner  hemisphere  of  the  blasto- 
derm, which  becomes  the  parental  blood-sinus.  An  involu- 
tion of  the  outer  hemisphere  of  the  blastoderm  gives  rise  to 
the  alimentary  canal,  which  becomes  shut  off,  as  the  endoderm, 
from  the  remaining  blastoderm,  which  constitutes  the  ecto- 
derm. A  mass  of  cells  which  appears  in  the  middle  of  the 
outer  half  of  the  embryo,  between  the  alimentary  sac  and  the 
ectoderm,  and  which  has  only  a  transitory  existence,  is  re- 
garde;!  by  Todaro  as  the  representative  of  the  urochord. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  PEBIPATIDEAy  THE  MTZOSTOMATA,  THE  ENTEB0PNEU5TA, 
THE  GH^TOGNATHA,  THE  NEMATOIDEA,  THE  PHTSEMABIA, 
THE  ACANTHOCEPHALA,   AND  THE   DICT£MIDA« 

I  HAVE  reserved  for  discussion  in  this  chapter  the  JPeripa- 
tidea^  which  have  heretofore  been  referred  by  most  authors  to 
the  Annelida  /  and  certain  groups  of  the  lower  Metazoa^  the 
precise  morphological  relations  of  which  arc  as  yet  uncertain, 
although  it  is  pretty  dear  that  several  of  them  are  allied  with 
the  lower  Anndida,  the  Rotifera^  and  the  Turbellaria.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  totally  devoid  of  segmentation ;  while 
the  Chcetognatha  and  the  Myzoatomata  alone  present  any 
structures  resembling  limbs,  though  the  nature  of  these  ia 
doubtful.  So  far  as  the  nervous  system  is  clearly  made  out, 
it  exhibits  no  such  chain  of  post-oral  ganglia  as  characterizes 
the  higher  worms. 

The  Pebipatidea. — At  p.  225, 1  have  referred  this  group 
to  the  ArChropoday  Mr.  Moseley's  memoir  on  Peripatt^r  hav- 
ing left  no  doubt  upon  my  mind,  that  he  had  satisfactorily 
proved  the  justice  of  the  surmise  respecting  its  affinities 
originally  made  by  Gervais.  It  is  only  recently,  however, 
that  I  have  been  able,  thanks  to  Mr.  Moseley,  to  examine  one 
or  two  specimens  of  jPeripatus  NbvcB  ZelanioBj  and  to  satisfy 
myself  of  the  main  point,  namely,  the  existence  of  the  tra- 
cheal system  which  he  has  described. 

Of  the  ^enus  Peripatua  several  species  are  now  known, 
from  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  New  2^aland,  where  they  are  found  among  the  de- 
caying wood  of  damp  and  warm  localities.  •  They  have  the 

>  "  Philosophical  Transaotions/*  1874.  See.  also,  the  valoable  memoir  of 
Grubc,  *^  Ueber  den  Bau  von  I^ripatite  EdwardiU  "  ("  Arohiv  filr  Anatomle,'* 
185S). 
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onrious  habit  of  throwing  out  a  web  of  viscid  filaments  when 
handled  or  otherwise  irritated. 

The  head  is  distinct,  and  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  many- 
jointed  antenna-like  tentacula  and  two  simple  eyes.  The 
mouth,  situated  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  head,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  prominent  lip,  which  incloses  a  pair  of  jaws, 
each  of  which  is  terminated  by  two  curved  chitinous  claws, 
similar  to  those  of  the  feet.  On  each  side  of  the  mouth,  the 
head  supports  a  short  obscurely-jointed  ^*  oral  papilla,"  which 
is  somewhat  like  one  of  the  feet,  but  is  devoid  of  claws  and 
perforated  at  its  extremity.  The  head  is  followed  by  an  un- 
segmented  body  produced  laterally  into  paired  appendages, 
which  vary  in  number  from  fourteen  to  more  than  thirty,  ac- 
cording to  the  species ;  and  each  of  these  appendages  is  in- 
distinctly articulated,  the  terminal  joint  being  provided  with 
two  small  curved  claws. 

The  anus  is  terminal,  and  the  genital  aperture  is  situated 
on  a  papillae,  a  little  distance  in  front  of  the  anus,  on  the 
neural  or  ventral  face  of  the  body. 

The  alimentary  canal  commences  by  an  ovoid  muscular 
pharynx.  The  oesophagus,  continued  from  this,  gradually 
dilates  into  a  wide  and  long  stomach,  from  which  a  very  short 
intestine  is  continued  to  the  anus,  situated  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body.  There  are  no  Malpighian  cseca.  Two  very 
large  ramified  tubular  glands,  which  secrete  the  viscid  matter 
of  which  the  web  is  composed,  lie  at  the  sides  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  open  outward  by  .the  perforations  of  the  oral 
papillae.  A  vessel  occupies  the  middle  line  of  the  dorsal 
body-wall,  and  is  probably  a  heart. 

The  respiratory  organs  are  the  tracheae  discovered  bv  Mr. 
Moseley.  The  numerous  pores,  or  stigmata^  from  which  the 
tracheae  take  their  origin,  are  scattered  all  over  the  surface 
of  the  body,  one  row  being  median  and  ventral.  Each  stigma 
is  the  outward  termination  of  a  short,  wide  tube,  which,  at 
its  opposite  end,  branches  out  into  a  pencil  of  fine  tracheae, 
which  rarely  divide,  and  are  distributed  in  great  abundance 
to  the  viscera.  They  are  very  delicate  tubes,  which  often 
take  an  undulating  course,  and  are  rarely  more  than  ir^ifjf 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  optical  section,  their  walls  have 
a  finely-beaded  appearance,  as  if  from  the  presence  of  trans- 
verse thickenings,  though  distinct  transverse  markings  are 
rarely  to  be  seen. 

The  nervous  system,  as  Milne-Edwards  discovered,  con- 
sists of  two  ganglia  in  the  head,  closely  united  above  the 
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oesophagus.  From  each  of  these  a  relatiirely  stout  longitudi- 
nal cord  proceeds,  oyerljdng  the  bases  of  the  feet  (and  hence 
widely  separated  from  its  fellow),  to  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body.  As  Grube  has  stated,  there  are  no  distinct 
ganglia  on  this  cord.  On  the  contrary,  ganglionic  cells  ap- 
pear to  be  pretty  evenly  distributed  along  its  ventral  face, 
throughout  its  length  ;  and  nerves,  which  pass  transversely 
outward  and  inward,  are  given  off  from  opposite  sides  of  it 
at  short  intervals.  Grube  has  shown  that  many  of  the 
branches  that  take  the  latter  direction- are  commissures  be- 
tween the  two  cords. 

The  muscles  of  PeripcUus  are  not  striated,  which  is  a 
curious  exception  to  its  generally  well-marked  arthropod  char* 
acteristics. 

Mr.  Moseley  has  proved  that  the  sexes  are  distinct.  The 
ovary  is  small,  divided  by  a  median  septum  into  two  lobes, 
and  lies  beneath  the  alimentary  canal.  The  oviduct,  at  first 
single,  divides  into  two  branches,  which  are  lon^^,  and,  pos- 
teriorly, present  uterine  dilatations.  They  then  unite,  and  ter- 
minate by  a  short  vagina  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  rectum. 
The  testes  are  ovate  bodies,  each  with  a  csecal  appendage. 
The  long  and  coiled  vasa  deferentia  unite  into  a  common 
duct,  which  opens  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  female.  The 
ova  are  developed  within  the  uterine  dilatations  of  the  ovi- 
ducts.* 

Mr.  Moseley  has  made  out  the  chief  points  in  the  develop- 
mental history  of  PeripfUuSm 

In  an  early  condition,  the  embryo  is  very  like  that  of  a 
Scorpion,  but  is  folded  upon  itself,  so  that  the  ventral  aspects 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  halves  of  the  body  are  turned 
toward  one  another.  As  in  the  Scorpion,  there  is  a  pair  of 
large  prooephalic  lobes,  succeeded  by  a  series  of  segments, 
from  the  sides  of  which,  processes  —  the  rudiments  of  the 
limbs — ^bud  out.  The  procephalio  lobes  give  rise  to  a  kind 
of  hood,  the  lateral  angles  of  which  extend  over  the  bases  of 
the  first  pair  of  limbs,  and  join  with  those  of  the  second  pair, 
which  are  the  oral  papillae  of  the  adult.  The  first  pair  of 
limbs  thus  become  inclosed  within  the  hood  (the  margins  of 
which  form  the  suctorial  lip  of  the  adult),  and  developing 
two  chitinous  claws  upon  their  extremities,  like  those  of  the 

>  One  of  the  Bpeoimens  which  I  examined  was  a  pregnant  female,  but  the 
visiiera  were  gluea  together,  apparently  by  the  action  of  the  apirit  in  which  it 
had  been  preserved,  in  such  a  manner,  that  little  could  be  made  of  their  stra^* 
ture  or  of  that  of  the  embryos. 
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other  limbs,  they  are  converted  into  the  jawB  of  the  adult 
animal*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  antennae  are  developed 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  procephalio  lobes ;  while  the 
chelicerss  of  the  Scorpion  appear  at  the  posterior  margin  of 
these  lobes,  in  a  position  corresponding  with  that  of  the  first 
pair  of  limbs,  or  jaws,  of  I^eripatus. 

It  is  obvious  that  whether  we  consider  the  appendages, 
the  respiratory  and  reproductive  systems,  or  the  development 
of  the  embryo,  Peripatus  is  a  true  Arthropod,  apparently 
nearly  allied  to  the  suctorial  Myriapoda, 

The  Mtzostomata. — ^The  genus  Myzostomum^  compre- 
hends certain  small  animals,  the  largest  species  not  exceeding 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  are  parasitic  upon  the 
Feather-stars.  The  body  has  the  form  of  a  flattened  oval  disk, 
the  surface  of  which  is  ciliated,  while  its  margins  may  be 
produced  into  as  many  as  twenty  short  filamentous  processes 
or  cirri.  Within  the  margin  of  the  ventral  face  are  eight 
suckers,  four  on  each  side,  and,  internal  to  these  again,  are 
ten  short  conical  ^'  feet,"  ^y^  on  each  side ;  each  of  these 
lodges  two  strong  setae,  which  can  be  protracted  and  re- 
tracted in  the  same  way  as  those  of  Annelids.  Just  within 
the  middle  of  the  anterior  margin  lies  a  rounded  aperture, 
through  which  a  muscular  proboscis,  the  free  end  of  which  is 
beset  with  papills,  can  be  protruded.  A  straight  alimentary 
canal  runs  through  the  body,  and  terminates  in  a  sort  of 
cloaca,  which  opens  in  the  middle  line  on  the  posterior  mar- 
gin. From  each  side  of  the  alimentary  canal  long  ramified 
caeca  are  given  off. 

No  vessels  or  organs  of  circulation  have  been  discovered. 
All  that  is  known  of  the  nervous  system  is  an  elongated  gan- 
glionic mass,  from  which  branches  are  given  off  on  each  side, 
situated  in  the  middle  line  of  the  ventral  face  of  the  body. 

The  sexes  are  combined  in  the  same  individual.  The 
acini  of  the  generative  glands  are  scattered  through  the  body. 
Those  of  the  testes  pour  their  contents  into  ducts,  which 
unite  together  and  open  by  a  separate  vas  deferens  on  each 
side  of  ^e  body,  about  the  middle  of  its  ventral  face.  The 
two  oviducts  convey  the  ova  to  the  cloacal  chamber. 

The  development  of  Myzostamum  has  been  worked  out 
by  Semper  and  by  Metschnikoff.'     The  vitellus  undergoes 


der  Gattimg  Mj- 
zofttonram.'*'  {ZeiUchrifi  fur  wiss,  Zoclogit^  ISfS.*)  "  Zor  EntwiokeluDgBge- 
Bohiohte  von  Mjzostomum."    (Ibid.,  1866.) 
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complete  division,  and  the  embryo  leaves  the  egg  as  an  ovbI 
morula,  covered  with  vibratile  cilia.  In  the  next  stage  ob- 
served, the  embryo  is  cylindroidal,  and  is  provided  with  a 
mouth  at  one  end  and  an  anus  at  the  other.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  straight  and  simple  alimentary  canal  has  the 
form  of  a  muscular  bulb  or  proboscis.  There  are  two  pairs 
of  rudimentary  appendages,  each  containing  two  setse.  The 
number  of  the  setigerous  appendages  increases  up  to  five 
pairs,  and  the  intestine  begins  to  show  indications  of  diver- 
ticula; but,  in  the  latest  stage  observed,  the  cirri  had  not 
made  their  appearance,  and  the  body  was  still  comparatively 
narrow. 

Metschnikoff  regards  3fyzo8tomum  as  a  parasitic  form  of 
a  polychaetous  Annelid ;  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  this  suggestion  ;  though,  in  some  respects,  it  rather 
approaches  the  Hirudinea. 

The  presence  of  cilia  on  the  surface  of  the  body  and  of 
protractile  setse  in  the  parapodia  excludes  Myzostomuvn 
from  the  Arthropoda ;  while  Metschnikoff  has  justly  com- 
pared its  larval  state  with  that  of  SyUis.  Sufficient  doubt, 
however,  still  adheres  to  the  determination  of  the  true  place 
of  Myzostomumy  to  lead  me  to  discuss  it  apart  from  the  An- 
nelids. 

The  Entebopkeusta. — The  very  singular  animal  Balana- 
glos9U8^  which  is  the  only  known  example  of  this  group,  is 
an  elongated,  apodal,  soft-bodied  worm,  with  the  mouth  at 
one  end  of  the  body  and  the  anus  at  the  other  (Fig.  153, 
III.).  The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  collar,  or  promi- 
nent lip,  within  the  margin  of  which  springs  a  long  probos- 
cidiform  median  appendage,  which  is  hollow  within  and  has  a 
terminal  pore.  Chi  the  same  side  as  that  firom  which  the  pro- 
boscis springs,  the  anterior  region  of  the  body  presents  an 
elongated,  somewhat  flattened  area,  bounded  by  raised  longi- 
tudinal folds.  On  each  side  of  this  area  is  a  longitudinal  se- 
ries of  apertures — ^the  branchial  apertures.  The  latter  com- 
municate with  saccular  dilatations  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  these  branchial  sacs  are  supported  by 
a  peculiar  skeleton. 

No  nervous  system,  nor  any  organs  of  sense,  have  yet  been 
certainly  made  out. 

According  to  Kowalewsky,'  who  was  the  first  to  elucidate 

>  **  Anatomie  des  BalanogloBsiiB.''    (**  H^m.  de  PAead.  Imp.  de  St-P^tera- 
bom^,'»  1866.) 
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the  true  naturfl  of  Salanoffloanu,  the  rascular  system  coa- 
aists  of  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  vessel.  At  the  posterior  end 
of  the  branchial  re^on  the  former  divides  into  a  superior  and 
an  inferior  doraal,  and  two  lateral,  trunks.  The  superior 
trunk  passes  forward,  and,  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body, 
divides  inta  two  descending  branches,  which  unite  with  the 
ventral  trunk.  The  inferior  dorsal  trunk  supplies  the  bran- 
obiis,  of  which  the  lateral  trunks  are  the  efferent  vessels. 

For  the  pharyngeal  brancbisa  of  Balanoglostus,  the  only 
parallels  to  be  found  are  among  the  TuniccUa  and  the  Verte- 
brata.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larval  form  of  this  anomalous 
creature  is  generaUy  Annelidan  or  Turbellarian,  with  very 
close  and  special  resemblances  to  the  Ecfainopsdia  of  some 

llie  young  of  SalanoglOMtu  was  first  observed  by  Mdller, 
who  called  it  Tomaria,  and  regarded  it  (as  did  all  succeeding 
observers  until  its  true  nature  was  discovered}  as  an  Echtno- 
derm-larva,  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  resembUnoe  to 
the  larvsa  of  Star-fishes  (Fig.  Ifi3, 1.). 
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It  is  an  elongated  ovoid  body,  provided  with  three  bands 
of  eilia,  one  of  which  is  pne-oral,  while  the  other  two  are 
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post-oral.  Of  the  latter,  one,  at  the  posterior  end,  is  circular, 
while  the  other  is  inclined  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  bodj, 
so  that  anteriorly  and  superiorly  it  reaches  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity, while  posteriorly  it  occupies  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
body.  On  the  ventral  face  a  deep  groove  separates  it  firom 
the  prse-oral  ciliated  band,  and  in  this  groove  the  mouth  is 
situated.  The  margins  of  the  prse-oral  and  post-oral  ciliated 
bands  are  deeply  sinuated,  and  they  come  into  contact  in  the 
median  dorsal  line.  A  wide  gullet  leads  from  the  mouth,  and 
opens  into  the  gastro-iutestinal  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  which  passes  backward  in  the  middle  line  to  terminate 
in  the  anus,  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body.  About  the  middle 
of  the  dorsal  face  of  the  body  there  is  a  circular  pore  (Fig. 
153, 1.  d)j  whence  a  canal  leads  to  a  rounded  sac  which  lies 
on  the  junction  between  the  gullet  and  the  stomach.  The 
sac  gives  ofE  two  lateral  short  diverticula,  which  embrace  the 
oesophagus.  A  delicate  band,  apparently  of  a  muscular  na- 
ture, connects  the  summit  of  the  water-sac  with  that  part  of 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body  at  which  the  prae-oral  and  poat- 
oral  ciliated  bands  unite.  Here  two  eye-spots  are  developed. 
A  constriction  separates  a  rounded  gastric  from  a  tubular  in- 
testinal division  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Diverticula  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  give  rise  to  two 
pairs  of  discoidal  bodies,  from  which,  apparently,  the  meao- 
blast  and  the  perivisceral  cavity  of  the  JBalanoglossus  are  de- 
veloped. 

From  the  sides  of  the  oesophagus  a  series  of  diverticula 
are  given  off,  which  unite  with  the  ectoderm,  open  externally, 
and  become  the  gill-pouches.  When  only  two  of  these  bran- 
chial apertures  are  formed,  they  are  said  by  Metschnikoff  to 
have  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  Appendiculari(u  A 
pulsating  vesicle— the  so-called  **  heart " — makes  its  appear- 
ance close  to  the  water-sac.  The  anterior  end  of  the  body, 
in  front  of  the  mouth,  now  elongates,  and  is  converted  into 
the  proboscis;  while  the  post-oral  region  loses  its  ciliated 
bands,  and,  lengthening,  becomes  the  long  body  of  the  adult 
worm.*     (Fig.  153,  XL,  III.) 

The  Ch^tognatha. — ^The  genus  Sagittay*  which  is  the 

>  See  Agassiz,  **  The  History  of  JBalanoglostua  and  Tomaria  '*  ("  Bfemoin 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences/*  1873) ;  and  MetBehnikoiT, 
*^  Untersuchnn^n  fiber  <iie  Metamorphose  einiger  Seethiere.*'  {ZeUaekrift 
fur  toiu,  Zooloffie,  xx.,  1870). 

*  See  Busk,  Quarterfy  journal  of  Micro9oopioal  <Sa^ntfd,4856.  Leucluirt  aad 
Pagenstecher,  "  Archiv  iXa  Anatomie,"  1858. 
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onlj  member  of  this  group,  comprises  several  species  of  small 
animala  which  are  found  swimming  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Although  the  whole  structure  and 
course  of  development  of  Sugitta  are  now  very  well  known, 
its  true  affinities  are  not  definitely  settled.  Anatomically,  it 
approaches  the  Nematoid  worms  and  the  oligochsetous  Anne- 
lids in  some  respects  ;  but  its  development  presents  pecul- 
iarities which  are  as  yet  unknown  among  these  animals,  while 
they  occur  among  the  JBrachiopoda  and  the  £chinodermata. 
The  body  of  Stigitta  (Fig.  154),  rarely  more  than  an  inch 
long,  is  elongated,  subcyundrical,  and  unsegmented  ;  it  is  en- 
larged at  one  end  into  a  rounded  head,  while  at  the  other  it 
tapers  to  a  point.  There  are  no  parapodial  appendages,  but 
the  chitinous  cuticle  is  produced  into  a  finely-striated  lateral 
fin  on  each  side  of  the  body  and  tail,  and  into  delicate  setse. 
On  each  side  of  the  head  there  are  a  number  of  strong,  curved, 
daw-like,  chitinous  processes,  which  can  be  laterally  divari- 
cated and  approximated,  and  serve  as  jaws.  Between  them 
is  the  mouth ;  and  at  the  sides  of  the  mouth  are  four  sets  of 
short  but  strong  spines.  The  mouth  leads  into  a  simple  and 
straight  intestine,  which  opens  by  an  anus  situated  on  the 
ventral  face  of  the  body,  where  the  tapering  caudal  region 
commences.  A  dorsal  and  a  ventral  mesenteric  band  connect 
the  intestine  with  the  wall  of  the  body,  and  divide  the  peri- 
visceral cavity  into  two  chambers.  Beneath  the  ectoderm 
lies  a  layer  of  longitudinal,  striated,  muscular  fibres.  The 
nervous  system  consists  of  a  large  oval  ganglion,  which  lies 
in  the  middle  of  the  ventral  wall  of  the  body,  and  sends  off 
anteriorly  two  commissural  cords,  which  unite  with  a  supra- 
cesophageal  ganglion.  Among  other  branches,  this  gives  off 
two  to  the  dorsal  side  of  the  head  ;  these  dilate  at  their  ex- 
tremities into  spheroidal  ganglia  on  which  the  eyes  rest.  The 
ovaries  are  elongated  tubular  organs,  which  lie  one  on  each 
side  of  the  intestine,  attached  to  the  parietes  of  the  body. 
Their  ciliated  ducts  open  close  to  the  vent  and  are  provided 
with  dilatations  whicn  serve  as  receptacula  seminis.  Behind 
the  anus  the  mesenteric  laminas  unite  and  form  a  vertical 
partition,  which  divides  the  cavity  of  the  caudal  part  of  the 
body  into  two  chambers.  On  the  lateral  walls  of  these,  cellu- 
lar masses  are  developed,  which  become  detached,  and,  float- 
ing freely  in  the  perivisceral  fluid,  are  developed  into  sper- 
matozoa. The  latter  escape  by  spout-like  lateral  ducts,  the 
dilated  bases  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  vesiculse  semi- 
nales. 
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Thus  far,  although  the  organization  of  SagiUa  is  Toiy 
peculiar,  it  presenta  analogies  both  witfa  the  Nematoidea  and 
with  the  Annelida.    But  its  development,  aa  dewribed  by 


h  Its  tjf  and  tpptodt-ei ;  b,  tli« 


Kovralewskf,'  is,  in  some  respects,  unlike  anything  at  pres- 
ent known  in  either  of  these  groups.  Yelk-divisioa  t&kes 
place  as  usual,  and  converts  the  eggs  into  a  veaicttlar  morula^ 

1  "Uimairas  dc  I'Andtmie  Impjiiale  dei  Bdsiicei  da  St.-Fitenboiuy,** 
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with  a  large  cleavage  cavity,  or  blastocoele.  One  face  of  the 
vesicle  thus  constituted  now  becomes  invaginated,  with  the 
effect  of  gradually  obliterating  the  blastoccele,  and  converting 
the  spherical  single-walled  sac  into  a  hemispherical,  double- 
walled,  cup-shaped  gastrula.  The  cavity  of  the  cup  is  the 
future  digestive  cavity ;  the  layer  of  invaginated  blasto- 
dermic cells  which  lines  this  cavity  is  the  hypoblast,  which 
will  become  the  endoderni ;  and  the  outer  layer  of  cells  is 
the  epiblast,  and  will  become  the  ectoderm.  In  this  condi- 
tion the  embryo  resembles  that  of  the  Leech  in  its  earl^ 
state.  The  embryo  elongates,  and  the  aperture  of  invagi- 
nation, or  blastopore,  eventually  ceases  to  be  discernible. 
Whether  it  becomes  the  anus,  or  whether  the  anal  aperture 
is  formed  anew,  is  not  certain.  The  nervous  ganglia  result 
from  the  modification  of  cells  of  the  ectoderm.  The  anterior 
end  of  the  primitive  alimentary  cavity,  or  archenteron,  is  at 
first  closed.  It  soon  sends  out  an  enlargement  on  each  side, 
so  that  the  archenteron  is  divided  into  a  central  and  two  lat- 
eral divisions.  The  central  division  opens  externally  and  an- 
teriorly by  the  development  of  the  oral  aperture  ;  and,  as  the 
body  elongates,  it  becomes  the  tubular  intestine.  The  lat- 
eral diverticula  at  first  communicate  with  it,  but  they  are 
eventuall  V  shut  off,  and  constitute  the  right  and  left  perivis- 
ceral cavities,  their  walls  becoming  converted  into  the  cellu- 
lar and  muscular  lining  of  those  cavities.  It  results,  from  the 
mode  of  development  of  the  perivisceral  cavity  of  SagiUa^ 
that  this  cavity,  like  the  perivisceral  cavity  of  the  Brachio- 
pods,  and  the  ^^  peritoneal "  cavity  of  the  Echinoderms,  is  an 
enterocoele,  comparable  to  that  of  the  Hydrozoa  and  AdinO' 
zoa  ;  but  which,  instead  of  remaining  in  communication  with 
the  alimentary  cavity,  is  shut  off  from  it,  its  wall  becoming 
the  mesoderm,  and  its  cavity  the  perivisceral  cavity.' 

Nothing  of  this  kind  is  known  to  occur  in  the  TurbeUaria^ 
Annelida^  Nematoidea^  or  Sotifera  ;  but  when  a  perivisceral 
cavity  exists  in  these  animals,  it  appears  always  to  result  from 

*  Kowalewsky'B  acootmt  of  the  development  ofSaaUta  has  been  eonflnned 
by  Biitechli,*  who  has  further  determined  the  origm  of  the  reproductivo  or- 
gans, which  arise  as  outgrowths  from  the  hypoblast ;  and  the  division  of  each 
primitive  enterocoele  into  two  sacs— one  for  the  head  and  another  for  the  body. 
It  appears  probable  that  the  latter  becomes  subdivided  by  a  transverse  parti- 
tion oetwecn  the  ovair  and  testis.  Btttschli  suggests  that  the  segmentaticm 
of  the  mesoblast,  whicn  forms  the  walls  of  the  enterocoele,  is  a  point  of  approxi- 
mation between  Sagitta  and  the  Annelids. 

«  "  Zor  Entwickelongsjeachlchta  det  Sagilta.^  {ZeUsohrift  f&r  teiss.  Zooiogis, 
1878.) 
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the  excavation  of  the,  at  firat,  solid  mesoblaat.  The  perivis- 
ceral cavity  thus  developed  is  what  I  have  termed  a  echizoccde. 
But  whether  there  is  any  fundamental  difference  between  an 
enteroccele  and  a  schizocode  is  a  matter  for  further  inquiry.  I 
have  referred  above  (p.  485)  to  the  case  of  an  Ophiiuid,  in 
which  the  hollow  diverticula  of  the  archenteron^  characteristic 
of  the  Echinoderms,  are  represented  by  solid  outgrowths  of 
the  hypoblast.  From  this  condition  there  would  appear  to  be 
an  easy  transition  to  that  presented  by  the  embryos  of  those 
OligoehcBta  and  Sirudinea^  in  which,  though  the  mesoblast 
is  a  product  of  the  hypoblast,  it  contains  no  continuation  of 
the  alimentary  cavity,  but  eventually  splits  into  a  visceral 
and  a  parietal  layer,  the  interval  between  which  is  the  peri- 
visceral cavity;  and  there  is  much  probability  in  Kowalew- 
sky's  suggestion  that  the  longitudinal  bands  (Keimstreu 
fen)  in  which  the  roesoblast  makes  its  appearance  may  be 
homologous  with  the  diverticula  of  the  alimentary  cavity  of 
Sagitta, 

In  this  case,  the  schizocoele  will  be  an  advance  upon  the 
enteroccele,  and  the  development  of  the  perivisceral  cavity 
in  Sdgitta  may  represent  the  primitive  mode  of  development 
of  all  invertebrate  perivisceral  cavities.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  between  the  endoderm  and  the 
ectoderm,  in  the  disk  of  a  Medusa,  or  in  the  body  of  a  Cte- 
nophoran  or  Turbellarian,  there  is  a  gelatinous  mesoderm 
which  occupies  the  position  of  the  primitive  blastocoele. 
Now,  this  mesoderm  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  product  of 
the  endoderm ;  but  any  cavities  which  appear  in  it,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  water-vascular  canals  of  the  Iltrbellaria,  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  an  enteroccele. 

Again,  in  the  l\inicatay  as  we  have  seen,  the  atrium  is  a 
kind  of  "  perivisceral  cavity,'*  which  is  formed  either  by  an 
invagination  of  the  ectoderm,  in  which  case  it  may  be  termed 
an  eptcoele/  or  else  it  is  a  true  enteroccele.  Assuming  the 
former  alternative,  for  the  moment,  to  be  that  which  ought  to 
be  adopted,  what  is  called  a  "  perivisceral  cavity  "  may  be  one 
of  four  things : 

1.  A  cavity  within  the  mesoblast,  more  or  less  represent- 
ing the  primitive  blaatoccde. 

2.  A  diverticulum  of  the  digestive  cavity,  which  has  be- 
come shut  off  firom  that  cavity  (enteroccele) , 

3.  A  solid  outgrowth,  representing  such  a  diverticulum, 
in  which  the  cavity  appears  only  late  ^modified  enteroccele  or 
achizoccele). 
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4.  A  cavity  formed  by  iDvaginaiion  of  the  ectoderm 
(epiecele). 

And  whether  any  given  perivisceral  cavity  belongs  to  one 
or  other  of  these  types  can  only  be  determined  by  working 
out  its  development 

Thb  Nematoidba. — ^The  "Thread-worms"  have  elongated, 
rounded  bodies,  which  usually  taper  toward  one  or  both  ends; 
they  are  not  divided  into  segments,  and  they^  are  devoid  of 
limos,  though  they  may  occasionally  be  provided  with  seti- 
f  orm  spines  or  papillsB.  In  DesmoscoleXj  the  papillao  and  setse 
acquire  an  almost  Annelidan  aspect,  and  the  annulation  of 
the  body  is  much  more  distinct  than  in  any  other  Nematoid 
Worm. 


Fio.  155.—Anaueiula  brwUpimu,   (After  Clans.)  > 

I.  Male.  II.  Female.  III.  Female  genital  organa.  IV.  Seminal  conmscles  in  dlf- 
ferent  atagea  of  deTelopment. 

a,  oesophagus;  o^,  chitinised  oral  capsnle ;  «,ga8(rie,  aud  rf,  rectal,  portion  of  tbe 
alimentarj  canal.  A,  anna;  gg^^  anterior  and  poaterior  thlckenlnga  wlrh  ttaelr 
commiMores ;  O^  aezoal  apeiinre  ;  F,  fiiUj-looktajg  eland  ;  r,  dilaUtlon  of  tbe 
uterns,  aenring  as  a  reeeptacnlnm  aeminis :  I>,  nnlceiTalar  cntuneoua  glands  at  the 
anal  extremity;  jy,  glandalar  mas«,  with  Its  excretory  duct  above  tbe  gicsard ; 
ov,  OTariam ;  T>,  testb ;  S,  seminal  corpOBcles. 

»**Ueber  einige  in  Humna  lebendo  Anguillulinen."    {ZeiUehri/t  far  win. 
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The  outermost  layer  of  the  body  is  a  dense  chitinoos 
cuticula,  usually  divisible  into  several  layers.  These  layers 
may  be  fibrillated,  the  direction  of  the  fibrillation  bein^dif- 
ferent  in  the  successive  layers.  Cilia  are  found  neither  on  the 
surface,  nor  elsewhere,  at  any  period  of  life.  The  mouth  is 
situated  at  one  extremity  of  tne  bodv,  the  anus  at,  or  near, 
the  other  end.  The  first  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  is 
a  thick-walled  pharynx,  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  chiti- 
nous  layer  of  tne  integument,  which  may  be  raised  up  into 
ridges  or  tooth-like  prominences.  Transverse  fibres,  appar^ 
ently  of  a  muscular  nature,  radiate  from  the  lining  of  the 
pharynx  through  its  thick  wall,  and  probably  serve  to  dilate 
its  cavity.  A  straight  and  simple  tubular  alimentary  canal, 
without  any  distinction  into  stomach  and  intestine,  extends 
through  the  axis  of  the  body,  a  narrow  oesophageal  portion 
usually  connecting  it  with  the  pharynx. 

The  endoderro,  or  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal,  consists 
of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  disposed  in  few  or  many  longitu- 
dinal series  ;  and  lined,  both  internally  and  extemaUy,  by  a 
cuticular  layer.  On  each  side,  the  intestine  is  fixed  through 
its  whole  length  to  the  ^  lateral  area,*'  to  be  described  below. 
The  cuticle,  which  lines  the  inner  faces  of  the  endodermal 
cells,  and  circumscribes  the  digestive  cavity,  appears,  on  verti- 
cal section,  to  be  divided  into  rods,  which  are  possibly  merely 
the  intervals  of  minute  vertical  pores.  In  some  cases,  muscu- 
lar fibres  invest  the  posterior  portion  of  the  intestine. 

Beneath  the  layers  of  the  chitinous  cuticle  there  is  a 
proper  integument,  or  ectoderm,  internal  to  which  anin  is 
a  single  layer  of  longitudinally-disposed  muscles,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  divided  into  distinct  series  of  "  muscle-cells." 
The  space  between  these  and  the  outer  face  of  the  intestine 
is  occupied  by  a  spongy  or  fibrous  substance,  which  must 
probably  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  connective  tissue.  The 
muscles  and  this  tissue,  taken  together,  constitute  the  meso- 
derm. 

In  the  typical  Nematoidea^  the  muscular  layer  does  not 
form  a  complete  investment  of  the  body,  but  is  interrupted 
along  four  equidistant  longitudinal  lines.  One  of  them  is 
termed  dorsal,  the  opposite  ventral,  and  both  these  are  very 
narrow.  The  other  two  are  much  broader,  and  are  termed 
the  lateral  areas.  They  often  (Fig.  156)  present  two  or  more 
series  of  conspicuous  nuclei,  and  each  is  traversed  by  a  canal 
with  well-defined  contractile  walls  and  clear  contents.  Op- 
posite the  junction  of  the  oesophageal  with  the  gastric  por- 
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tion  of  the  alinieiitary  caa&l,  each  of  these  lateral  canals  passes 
inward  and  toward  the  mid-ventral  line,  and,  joining  with  its 
fellow,  opens  hy  a  pore  on  the  exterior.  In  some  oases,  con- 
tinuations of  the  lateral  canals  extend  forward  into  the  head. 
A  ring  of  fibres  and  nerve-cells  surrounds  the  gullet,  about 


Fro.  lU.—Oxt/urU.—a,  month  i  b,  plwiTDi ;  c,  commtncemeiit  ol  Inteitlne,  >nd  if, 
lu  teimluilDD.    ThslDiennBdialipiirtloBiiDol  Onrad.    &  ecDlUI  ivvrtun ;  / 

openlOKOt  Te»«l»  ;  a,  tbeir  r«cptMlo;  h,  one  of  ilia  tcimIb  ;  '  — "-1 ■— 

enveloplog  •' •  — " ' "'■ • — '" '-  '-  - 


the  level  of  the  openlDg  of  the  water- vascular  system,  and 
gives  off  filaments  forward  to  the  head,  and  backward  to  the 
muscles  and  to  the  lateral  area  ;  while  two  cords  pass  back, 
along  the  dorsal  and  ventral  median  lioes,  to  the  hinder  end 
of  the  body.  In  the  males  of  some  species,  nervous  ganglia 
have  been  observed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sac  of  the 
spicula.'  Organs  of  sense  are  not  certainly  known  to  exist, 
unless  the  pigmented  spots  on  the  nervous  ring  of  some  free 
Nematoids  have  this  character. 

The  Nematoidea  are  for  the  most  part  dicecious.  In  the 
females,  the  reproductive  aperture  is  usually  placed  toward 
the  centre  of  the  body ;  in  the  males,  it  is  always  situated  at 
or  near  the  posterior  extremity. 

The  female  apparatus  (Fig.  156,  ITL)  consists  of  a  vagina, 
with  which  is  connected  a  single,  or  double,  elongated,  tubu- 
lar, organ,  which  tapers  to  a  point  at  its  blind  extremity,  and 
is  at  once  ovarium,  oviduct,  and  uterus.     The  cKcal  end  is 


mmaiaitlta  w,  perhapc,  not  even  jot  completely  decided  ;  iut  there  ii  mnch 
evidence  in  nvor  ofwbat  is  here  slated.  Set  Lenckmn,  "  Die  menichlicheb 
Fanailcni"  the  moDomph  of  Schneider,  cited  below;  uideaperaBlly  BDtschli, 
"Beittfige  lar  Konntnliis  des  NerreiuyAleDU  dcr  Nemntoden"  ("ArahlvfDr 
Hikr.  Anstoiaie,"  18TS). 
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occupied  bj  a  nucleated  protoplasmic  mass.  Further  on,  this 
mass  becomes  differentiated  into  an  axile  cord  of  protoplasmic 
substance — the  rkachU — and  peripheral  masses,  each  contain- 
ing a  nucleus  and  connected  bj  a  stalk  with  the  rkaehiSj 
which  are  the  developing  ora.  Still  further  on,  in  the  ovi- 
ducal  portion  of  the  tube,  the  ova  become  free  ;  while,  in  the 
uterine  portion,  thej  are  impregnated,  and  acquire  a  hard, 
often  ornamented,  shell. 

The  testis  is,  generally,  a  single  caecal  tube,  in  the  blind 
end  of  which  celLs  are  developed,  much  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  ovary :  they  become  free  in  that  part  of  the  tube  which 
plays  the  part  of  a  vas  deferens.  Ck>ntrary  to  what  happens 
m  most  animals,  these  spermatozoa  retain  the  character  of 
cells,  and  may  even  exhibit  amoeboid  movements.  The  defer- 
ential end  of  the  testicular  tube  opens  into  a  sac  close  to  the 
anus,  from  the  dorsal  wall  of  which  one  or  two  curved  chiti- 
nous  spicula  are  developed.  These  are  introduced  into  the 
vulva  of  the  female  when  copulation  takes  place,  and  appear 
to  dbtend  it,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  free  passage  of  the  sem- 
inal corpuscles  into  the  vagina,  and  thence  into  the  uterus. 
In  the  female  organs,  the  seminal  cells  undergo  further 
changes,  and  eventually  enter  into,  and  coalesce  with,  the 
substance  of  the  ova. 

Yelk-division  follows  impregnation.  The  oval  morula  be- 
comes indented  on  one  side,  and  the  embryo,  as  it  grows, 
folds  itself  in  accordance  with  this  indentation.  In  most,  it 
would  appear  that  the  central  cells  of  the  solid  morula  are 
differentiated  from  the  rest  to  form  the  endoderm,  Which  thus 
arises  by  delamination.  But  Butschli '  has  recently  shown 
that  the  morula,  which  results  from  the  division  of  the  vit«llus 
of  CucuUanua  elegans^  has  the  form  of  a  flattened  plate,  com- 
posed of  two  layers  of  blastomeres,  the  blastocoele  being  re- 
duced to  a  mere  fissure.  The  lamellar  blastoderm  next  be- 
comes concave  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other,  and  passes 
into  the  gastrula  form.  The  blastopore,  at  first  very  wide, 
gradually  narrows,  and  appears  to  be  converted  into  the  oral 
opening  of  the  worm.  The  mesoblast  takes  its  origin  from 
certain  cells  of  the  hypoblast,  which  lie  close  to  the  mouth, 
and  grow  thence  toward  the  caudal  extremity.  The  resem- 
blance of  this  developmental  process  to  that  of  Lumbricus  is 
obvious. 


i  **  Zur  Entwickeloneseesohichte  des  OucuUantu  eUgam,'*^  (ZeU»chrift  far 
w.^.  ZodagU,  1876.)  HiaUez  ("  Bevue  des  Sciences  Naturelles,"  1877)  hifts  ob- 
sexred  a  similar  process  in  AnffuiUula  aeeti^  but  he  denies  that  the  blastopore 
becomes  the  mouth. 


wtit, 
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The  female  reproductive  apparatus  is,  at  first,  represented 
bj  a  solid  cellular  body  which  Ues  in  the  mesoderm ;  though 
whether  it  originally  belongs  to  this,  or  to  the  ectoderm,  or 
to  the  endoderm,  is  not  clear.  The  cellular  body  acquires  a 
tubular  form,  and  eventually  opens  externally  by  uniting 
with  an  inward  process  of  the  ectoderm,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  vagina. 

The  young  cast  their  cuticle  twice — first,  when  they  leave 
the  eggf  and,  again,  when  they  acquire  their  sexual  organs. 

The  Nematoidea  have  been  divided  into  three  principal 
groups ' — Polymyaria^  Meromyariaj  and  Holomyaria — char- 
acterized by  the  nature  of  their  muscular  system. 

In  the  Polymyariaj  the  muscles  of  the  parietes  of  the 
body  are  divided  into  many  series,  each  made  up  of  many 
*^  muscle-cells."  In  the  Meromyaria  there  are  only  eight 
longitudinal  series  of  such  muscle-cells,  two  between  each 
lateral  area  and  the  dorsal  and  ventral  lines  respectively.  In 
the  Holomyaria  the  muscles  are  not  divided  into  series  of 
muscle-cells. 

The  first  two  divisions  contain  only  such  genera  as  an- 
swer to  the  general  description  just  given ;  but,  in  the  JBdlo- 
Tnyaria^  there  are  included  several  aberrant  forms.  Thus, 
TfichocephcUua  has  no  lateral  areas;  Ichthyonema  has  no 
anus ;  Mermis  has  no  anus,  and  the  alimentary  canal  is  rudi- 
mentary, though  it  possesses  the  lateral  areas,  and  the  males 
have  spicula.  Gordius  has  no  lateral  areas,  and  only  the 
ventral  line  ;  the  alimentarv  canal  is  reduced  to  a  rudiment, 
without  either  oral  or  anal  aperture,  and  the  male  has  no 
spicula.  In  both  these  genera  the  anterior  ends  of  the  em- 
bryos are  provided  with  spines,  which  aid  them  to  bore  their 
way  into  the  bodies  of  the  insects  on  which  they  are  para- 
sitic. In  Sphmrularia  the  alimentary  canal  is  simOarly  rudi- 
mentary, and  Sir  John  Lubbock  discovered  that  the  small 
male  becomes  permanently  adherent  to  the  female. 

Some  NemcUoidea  (e.  g.,  Leptod^a^  Pelodera)  live  in 
water  or  damp  earth,  and  are  never  actually  parasitic;  but 
they  require  abundant  nitrogenous  food  in  order  to  develop 
their  sexual  organs,  and  hence  they  are  found  in  the  sexual 

<  Schneider,  "  Monompbie  der  Nematoden,*'  1866.  ^4  also  Bastian, 
"Monograph  of  the  AnffuillulidflB"  (" Trans.  Linnsean  Society,"  1865);  and, 
"  On  the  Anatomy  and  PhysioloRT  of  the  Nematoida  "  ("  Phil.  Trans.,"  1866) ; 
and  several  memoirs  bv  Botachli.  The  latter  affirms  that  the  muscles  are  as 
much  made  up  of  muscle-cells  in  the  Balomvaria,  as  in  the  rest.  ("  Giebt  ea 
Holomyarier  t "    ZtiUekHft/fir  wisa,  Zoologu^  187d.) 
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state  only  among  putrefying  vegetable  or  animal  matters. 
The  sexless  worms,  which  live  in  moist  earth,  are  at  once  at* 
tracted  hy  nutriment,  such  as  a  few  drops  of  milk.'  Here 
they  multiply  with  great  rapidity  as  long  as  the  store  of  food 
lasts;  but,  when  it  is  exhausted,  the  last-hatched  youn^ 
wander  away.  In  the  course  of  their  wanderings,  the  em- 
bryos enter  into  their  larval  condition ;  but,  before  doing  so, 
they  become  twice  as  large  as  those  which  attain  the  larval 
state  in  putrefying  substances.  The  embryonic  cuticle  be- 
comes thickened,  and  its  oral  and  anal  apertures  closed,  so 
that  it  forms  a  cyst  for  the  larva.  The  larva,  however,  is  not 
restrained  by  this  cyst  from  moving  about  and  continuing  its 
wanderings,  though,  at  length,  it  passes  into  a  quiescent  con- 
dition. Its  inner  substance,  at  the  same  time,  becomes  dark 
by  transmitted  light,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of 
small  fatty  granules  ;  and,  if  this  state  of  things  lasts  long, 
the  larva  dies.  If  the  larvas  should  dry  up,  the  circumstance 
tends  to  their  preservation.  The  embryonic  cuticle  is  sepa- 
rated, and  forms  a  protective  cyst ;  and,  when  moistened,  the 
larvsB  resume  their  vital  activity. 

Nematoid  worms  belonging  to  naturally  free  and  nonpara- 
sitic genera  may  enter,  and  become  encysted  in,  worms  and 
slugs ;  but  they  only  attain  their  sexual  state  when  their 
host  dies,  and  they  are  nourished  by  the  products  of  its  putre- 
faction. 

Anguilhda  scandens^  the  Nematoid  which  infests  and  gives 
rise  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  ears  of  wheat,  is  a  true 
parasite.  The  young  are  hatched  from  the  eggs  laid  by  the 
parent  in  the  infected  ear,  and  there  become  encysted.  When 
the  wheat  dies  down,  the  larvae  are  set  free,  and  wander  on 
the  moist  earth,  until  they  meet  with  voung  wheat  plants,  up 
which  they  creep,  and  lodge  themselves  in  the  developing 
ears.  Here  they  acquire  the  sexual  condition,  nourishing 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  inflorescence,  which  becomes 
modified  into  a  kind  of  gall. 

Most  Nematoids  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  animals 
are  parasitic  in  the  sexual  state,  but  have  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  freedom  as  larvse  or  as  eggs.  But  some,  as  Cucul- 
lanus  eleganSy  are  parasitic  both  in  the  sexless  and  the  sexual 
condition ;  inhabiting  CyclopSy  while  in  the  former  state,  and 
sundry  fresh-water  fishes,  particularly  the  Perch,  in  the  latter. 

Trichina  spiralis  *  acquires  its  sexual  state  in  the  alimen- 

>  Schneider,  I,  «.,  pp.  862-*8. 

•  Lettckart, ''  Untenuchungen  Uber  Trichina  tpiraU$,^^  ISeS. 
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tary  canal  of  Man,  of  the  Pig,  and  ol^er  mammals  ;  but  the 
young,  set  free  in  the  alimentary  canal,  bore  their  way  through 
its  walls,  and  enter  the  fibres  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  in 
which  they  become  encysted  in  the  sexless  state.  If  the  flesh 
thus  trichinized  be  eaten,  the  IHchincs  are  set  free,  acquire 
their  sexual  state  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  thousands 
of  embryos  which  are  developed  immediately  bore  their  way 
into  the  extra-alimentary  tissues  of  their  host. 

The  insect  parasites,  Gordius  and  MermiSy  are  sexless 
so  long  as  they  are  parasitic ;  but,  when  they  have  attained 
their  full  growth,  they  leave  the  body  of  their  host,  acquire 
sexual  organs,  copulate,  and  la^  eggs.  From  these,  embryos 
prdceed,  which  bore  their  way  into  the  bodies  of  insects. 

It  has  been  stated  that  theJf/emcUoidea  are,  for  the  most 
part,  dioecious.  Schneider  has,  however,  discovered  certain 
species  of  the  nonparasitic  genera,  Leptodera  and  Pelodera^ 
which  always  have  the  external  appearance  of  females,  but  in 
the  ovarian  tubes  of  which  spermatozoa  are  developed,  and 
impregnation  takes  place.  This  was  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
isolating  embryos  of  these  Nematoids,  and  tracing  out  the 
development  of  the  spermatozoa,  which  result  from  the  sub- 
division of  the  first  cells  developed  from  the  rhachis.  After 
a  time,  the  development  of  spermatozoa  ceases,  and  the  cells 
separated  from  the  rhachis  become  ova,  which  are  impregnated 
by  the  already  formed  spermatozoa.  These  Nematoidea  are 
probably  the  most  complefce  and  necessary  hermaphrodites 
known  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

Aaearis  nigrovenosa  is  parasitic  in  the  lungs  of  Frofi^  and 
Toads,  and  attains  a  length  of  three-quarters  of  an  incn.  It 
has  the  characters  of  a  female,  and  no  male  has  ever  been  met 
with,  but  spermatozoa  are  developed  in  the  ovaries  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  preceding  forms. 

The  eggs  of  this  Ascaris  are  discharged,  and  the  embryos 
find  their  way  into  the  intestines  of  the  Amphibian  in  which 
they  are  parasitic.  Here  they  become  males  and  females 
which  are  very  much  smaller  than  the  hermaphrodite  form 
(not  exceeding  one-twentieth  of  an  iflch  in  length),  and  other- 
wise different  from  it.  They  are  evacuated  with  the  faeces  of 
the  frog,  and  passing  into  damp  earth  or  mud,  the  females 
give  rise  to  a  few  eggs.  Embryos  are  developed  from  these 
eggs  within  the  body  of  the  mother,  the  organs  of  which  they 
destroy,  until  her  cuticle  forms  a  mere  case  for  them.  The 
free  embryos,  introduced  into  the  Frog's  mouth,  pass  into  the 
lungs,  and  take  on  the  characters  of  the  large  hermaphrodite 
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forms.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Guinea  worm  (IfUaria 
medinensU)^  which  infests  the  integument  of  Man  in  hot  cli- 
mates, may  answer  to  the  hermaphrodite  stage  of  a  similarly 
dimorphous  Nematoid,  though  its  multiplication  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  take  place  agamogenetically. 

The  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Jiematoi" 
deaj  the  Oligochceta^  and  the  PolychcUa^  have  been  indicated 
by  Schneider.  They  differ,  however,  from  these  no  less  than 
from  the  TurbeUaria  and  Motifera^  in  possessing  only  longi- 
tudinal parietal  muscles.  In  this  respect  they  agree  with 
Mhamphogordius  and  Polygordius  (united  by  Schneider  into 
the  group  of  Oyninotoma)^^  which  are  segmented  wonne, 
devoid  of  setae,  but  possessing  mesenteries,  segmental  orgahs, 
and  pseud-haemal  vessels.  Polygordius  has  a  telotrochous 
larva,  and  in  its  development,  as  in  other  respects,  it  is  ex- 
traordinarily like  a  polychastous  Annelid. 

Btttschli,'  on  the  other  hand,  dwells  upon  the  connection 
between  the  Netnatoidea  and  the  Oaaterotricha  {see  Chap. 
IV.,  p.  170)  and  Atrieka  (JSchinoderes)^  which  he  includes  in 
the  group  of  Nemaiorhyncha^  on  the  one  side,  and  the  lower 
Arthropods,  such  as  the  Tardigradaj  on  the  other. 

The  Phtsemabia. — Since  the  completion  of  the  third 
chapter  of  this  work,  Haeckel '  has  published  an  account  of 
certain  low  Metazoa^  constituting  the  two  genera,  HaUphy- 
aema  and  Qaetrophyaema^  which  had  previously  been  con- 
founded, partly  with  the  Sponges  and  partly  with  the  Pro^ 
tozoa. 

These  are  minute  marine  bodies,  having  the  form  of  caps 
with  longer  or  shorter  stalks,  by  which  they  are  attached. 
The  cavity  of  the  cup  into  which  the  wide  or  narrow  oral 
opening  leads  is  either  simple  {Hcdiphysema)  or  divided  by 
circular  constrictions  into  two  or  more  communicating  cham- 
bers ( Oaetrophysema).  The  wall  is  composed  of  two  layers, 
an  ectoderm  and  an  endoderm— .the  latter  being  formed  by  a 
single  layer  of  flagellate  cells,  like  those  of  sponges  ;  and  a 
series  of  larger  flagellate  cells  are  disposed  in  a  spiral,  on  the 
inner  face  of  the  endoderm  near  the  mouth.  The  ectoderm 
is  a  syncytium,  which  attaches  foreign  bodies,  such  as  spongy 

>  See  suproy  p.  1G5,  ntfte. 

*  ^^Untersucnun^en  fiber  freilebende  Nematoden  und  die  Gftttung  CJkmiO' 
fMtuB?^  {ZeiUeknft  /ur  wut.  Zootogie^'^  1876.)  Qte  also  Lttdwig,  '<  Ueber 
die  Ordnung  Gastrotncha"  (ibid.). 

*  «*Biologi8olie  Studien,"  Heft  2, 1877. 
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spicula  or  skeletons  of  JFbraminiferay  to  itself,  and  thus  be- 
comes provided  with  an  adventitious  skeleton,  the  nature  of 
which  varies  in  different  species,  but  is  constant  for  each. 
Reproduction  is  effected  by  ova,  which  are  said  to  be  modi- 
fied cells  of  the  endoderm.  In  Ocutrophysemay  the  endo- 
derm  of  the  innermost  chamber  alone  gives  rise  to  ova.  The 
place  of  development  of  the  spermatozoa  has  not  been  made 
out. 

Yelk-division  is  complete  and  regular,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
vesicula  morula  {archiblastiUa  of  Haeckel),  each  cell  of  which 
is  provided  with  a  flagellate  cilium.  A  gastrula  arises  by  in- 
vagination, but  the  final  stages  of  development  have  not 
been  made  out. 

As  Haeckel  points  out,  the  Phyaemaria  are  obviously  re- 
lated, on  the  one  hand  to  the  Porifera^  and  on  the  other  to 
the  CoeUrUerata ;  in  fact,  they  very  nearly  represent  the 
morphological  common  plan  of  which  these  two  groups  are 
modifications. 

Thb  Acanthocephala. — In  their  sexual  state  the  para- 
sites which  constitute  the  genus  Echinorhynchua  inhabit  the 
various  classes  of  the  Vert^atay  while  they  are  found  in 
the  Invertebrata  only  in  a  sexless  condition. 

The  JElchinorhynchuB  of  the  Flounder  (Fig.  157),  the 
structure  of  which  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  that  of  the 
group,  inhabits  the  rectum  of  that  fish,  which  it  pierces  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  anterior  extremitv  or  head  projects, 
inclosed  within  a  cyst,  upon  the  peritoneal  surface,  while  the 
body  hangs  freely  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.  Where 
the  worm  traverses  the  wall  of  the  rectum  it  presents  a 
much  constricted  neck  (Fig.  157,/*).  It  would  appear  that, 
eventually,  the  Echinorhynchi  completely  pass  out  of  the 
intestine,  as  they  are  found  inclosed  in  detached  cysts  lying 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  Echi- 
norhynchus  is  produced  into  a  short  cylindrical  proboscis, 
covered  with  many  rows  of  recurved  hooks,  and,  behind  this, 
it  forms  a  dilatation,  in  which  the  integument  and  the  mus- 
cular coat  are  separated  by  a  considerable  interval.  The 
body,  behind  the  constricted  neck,  which  separates  it  from 
this  anterior  dilatation,  has  a  thick,  yellowish  outer  wall^ 
between  which  and  the  inner  muscular  tunic  lies  a  system  of 
vessels,  consisting  of  two  longitudinal  trunks,  connected  by 
a  network  of  anastomosing  canals. 

These  canals  do  not  appear  to  possess  distinct  walls,  nor 
24 
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are  any  cilia  visible  ia  them  ;  but  the  minate  molecules  which 
float  in  the  clear  fluid  which  they  contain  are  driven  to  and 
fro,  apparently  by  the  contraction  of  the  body.    Inferioriy, 


Fie.  W1.—EcUMrhfncltiu.—A.  Dteirmn  flzhlblllBg  iha  reutire  poaliion  or  the  or- 
gani:  a. proboKli ;  fcltaitcm  ;e.  ulterior  eDlugeiDBntor  tbBl>odT  ;/.  tiefk  or 
conatrlcUoii  belwera  Uia  uteilor  entugcmsiit  and  tk*  mtot  tha  bodT,  <!,-«, 
poalcrlor  "  fOnnel ;"  a  menlBCal ;  A.  >Dp«riar  obllqae  tabulu  txtndtj  1:,  Inferior 
iDDaclaa  of  tbeproboacli :  I.  m,KeDlUIU  ;  o,  peoli,  orTotra.  fi.  Lovareitrviii- 
Itr  of  the  <t?ni  of  the  proboad* :  a,  gtuigllon  ;  b,  *aaeal*r  ipeea  ;  a,  aatta  cost ; 
e.  Inner  vail ;  «,  tabnlu  twiid,  with  nw  norTe  i  A./,  mnKDlar  baoda  ;  a,  sncpcn- 
nrlDin  of  tba  g«nlMlI>.  C.  Part  of  the  Tamak  E*Dltalla;  a.  awuj  ib  b,  dmeta 
iMdlng  from  oraiT  to  nlaru,  Bpermidncti  (f);  c,  opan  numtli  of  orUnct;  d ,  «, 
nteiua  and  vaxlDa- 

the  vessels  all  terminate  in  blind  canals,  disposed  around  the 
mar^D  of  the  posterior  funnel.  Internal  to  the  vessel  lies  a 
double  layer  of  anaatomosin)^  muscular  fibrils,  the  external  of 
which  are  circniar,  while  the  internal  are  lon^tudinal.'  He 
oayity  of  the  body  is  filled  with  a  fluid,  in  which  the  ©▼&,  or 
spermatozoa,  float,  and,  at  its  anterior  extremity,  two  elon- 
^ted  oval  bodies  depend  from  the  parietes,  and  hang  freely  in 
it.  These  are  the  lemnieci;  they  are  traversed  by  vessels 
continuous  with  those  of  the  parietes.  The  axis  of  the  pro- 
boscis is  continued  downward  into  an  elongated  suboylindrieal 
stem,  rounded  below,  which  hangs  down  like  a  handle  into 
the  cavity  of  the  body.  The  extremity  of  the  stem  is  con- 
nected by  broad  retractor  muscles  with  the  parietes,  and 
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gives  attachment  to  the  suspensoiy  ligament  of  the  repro- 
ductive apparatus  (Fig.  157,  B).  Two  other  bands  are  at- 
tached a  little  above  these,  and  run  obliquely  forward  to  the 
parietes  ;  they  are  not  mere  muscles,  as  they  are  ordinarily 
described,  but  contain  a  wide  vessel,  continuous  with  a  large 
sinus,  which  separates  the  azile  portion  of  the  stem  of  the 
proboscis  from  its  investiug  coat.  In  the  axis  of  the  stem  of 
the  proboscis  is  the  oval  ganglion,  which  sends  off  some  small 
branches  upward,  and  two  larger  lateral  trunks,  which  can 
be  followed  into  the  vessels  ci  the  oblique  bands ;  and,  in 
other  species,  have  been  traced  to  the  walls  of  the  body  and 
to  the  genital  openings.  Two  ganglia  have  been  found  by 
Schneider  in  this  region  in  the  males. 

There  is  no  mouUi  or  alimentary  canal  in  £khinorhi/ncht£Sy 
the  animal  being  probably  nourished  by  imbibition  through 
the  walls  of  the  body*  The  reproductive  organs  are,  both  in 
the  male  and  in  the  female,  attached  by  a  suspensory  liga- 
ment to  the  extremity  of  the  proboscis,  and  extend  thence, 
through  the  axis  of  the  body,  to  the  posterior  extremity. 
Here  they  open  in  a  papilla  at  the  bottom  of  a  funnel-shaped 
terminal  dilatation  of  the  body,  which  exists  both  in  the  male 
and  in  the  female,  though  it  is  much  more  marked,  and  sepa- 
rated by  a  constricted  neck  from  the  bod^,  in  the  former. 
On  each  side  of  the  papilla  is  an  or^an  which  has  much  the 
appearance  of  a  sucker,  but  which  is  apparently  nonoontrac- 
tUe,  while  the  funnel  itself  undergoes  constant  and  rhythmi- 
cal contractions. 

In  the  male  the  testes  are  two  oval  sacs,  one  behind  the 
other,  connected  by  vasa  deferentia,  often  provided  with  pe- 
culiar accesscMry  glands,  with  the  genital  outlet,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  long  penis.  In  the  female  the  ovary  is  a  single, 
long,  thin-walled,  cylindrical  tube,  the  anterior  end  of  which 
is  usually  empty  for  a  short  distance.  Further  back,  clear, 
pale,  rounded  masses  appear,  containing  cavities  in  which  cor- 
puscles, like  the  germinal  spots  of  oya,  lie.  More  posteriorly 
still,  these  masses  become  elliptical,  and  are  surrounded  by  a 
membranous  coat,  which  gradually  thickens,  and  gives  rise  at 
each  end  to  a  spiral  filament  which  surrounds  the  inclosed 
egg.  The  ova  thus  constituted  then  pass  into  the  cavity  of 
tha  body,  where  they  accumulate  in  great  numbers ;  but,  in 
this  species,  I  have  not  found  the  free  floating  ovarian  masses 
described  in  other  EGhinorhynehu  From  the  lower  end  of 
the  ovarium  two  short  oviducts,  or  rather  spermiducts,  arise, 
and  almost  immediately  unite  into  a  sort  of  uterus,  which  is 
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continued  into  the  vagina  (Fig.  157,  C).  The  uterus  passes 
above  into  a  short,  open,  funnel-shaped  canal,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  two  oviducts  (Fig.  157,  C  c),  and,  according  to  Von 
Siebold,  takes  in  the  ova  from  the  perivisceral  cavity  by  a  pe- 
culiar swallowing  action. 

The  embryos  of  the  different  species  of  JBkhinorhyinehi 
vary  somewhat  in  structure.  Yon  Siebold  has  described  those 
of  JS.  gigcu^  which  are  provided  with  hooks  disposed  like  those 
of  the  CeHoidea^  but  only  four  in  number.  Sexless  JEchino- 
rhynehi  have  been  found  in  Cyclops  and  in  the  muscles  of 
fishes.  Leuckart  states  that  they  acquire  sexual  organs  in 
the  alimentary  canal  of  Otidtts  lota.  The  same  excellent  ob- 
server has  succeeded  in  tracing  the  development  of  JEchino- 
rhynchus  proteua^  a  common  parasite  of  many  river  fishes,  es- 
pecially the  Perch.'  What  appeared  to  be  the  sexless  con- 
dition of  the  same  JSchinorhynchus  had  previously  been  seen 
by  Leuckart  in  Oammarus  pulex.  Into  water  containing 
specimens  of  this  Crustacean,  ova  from  JS  proteus  were  trans- 
ferred. After  a  few  days  these  ova  could  easily  be  detected 
in  the  digestive  tube  of  the  QammaruMj  while  numerous  em- 
bryos, escaped  from  the  egg-shell,  were  found  within  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  Crustacean. 

Each  ovum  has  two  coats — an  outer,  albuminous,  and  an 
inner,  chitinous.  The  first  is  digested  in  its  progress  through 
the  alimentary  canal ;  the  second  is  afterward  ruptured  by 
the  embryo,  which  bores  through  the  intestinal  walls  into  the 
cavity  of  the  body,  and  is  thence  conveyed  to  the  site  proper 
for  its  development. 

The  body  of  the  embryo  is  somewhat  fusiform  in  shape, 
and  consists  of  a  colorless,  transparent  parenchyma,  protected 
by  a  cuticle.  The  parenchyma  may  be  resolved  into  an  outer, 
homogeneous,  contractile  layer,  and  a  semi-fluid  medullary 
substance.  Within  this  is  lodged  an  ovoid,  central  mass, 
made  up  of  large,  highly-refracting  granules.  Isolated  gran- 
ules of  the  same  kind  may  also  be  found  scattered  throughout 
the  soft  medullary  substance.  At  its  posterior  end  the  em- 
bryo tapers  to  a  point,  while  its  opposite  extremity  is  obliquely 
truncated  toward  the  ventral  aspect.  On  this  oblique  suxfiaoe 
may  be  observed  two  series  of  straight  spines,  five  (rarely  six) 

>  **  Ueber  Kchinorhjnohus  "  ("  GH^ttinKer  Nachriohten,**  1862).  Besolts  of 
fmther  investi^tioiu  and  a  history  of  the  Bubjeot  are  oontalned  in  Lenokftrt's 
**  Pzogramm,'*  "  De  statu  et  embryonali  etlarviui  Echioorhynohonun  eorumqiM 
metamorphosi,"  1878 ;  and,  farther,  in  the  concluding  part  of  ^  Die  menBoh- 
Udion  Paraaiten,"  1876,  which  has  reached  me  too  late  for  use  in  this  plaoe. 
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in  each.  The  two  series  meet  near  the  middle  line  to  fonn 
an  arch,  the  central  and  largest  spine  constituting  its  summit. 
Two  short,  ridge-like  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  close  to  the 
middle  line,  separate  the  spines  on  either  side  from  one  an- 
other. Behind,  the  peripheral  layer  gives  rise  to  a  knob-like 
process. 

At  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  the  embryo  is  found  to  have 
increased  much  in  size,  but  presents  few  changes  of  form. 
The  anterior  extremity  displays  two  rounded  elevations,  the 
spines  retaining  their  original  position.  The  peripheral  layer 
has  become  thicker  and  more  distinct ;  its  knob-like  process 
has  by  this  time  disappeared.  The  central  mass,  now  much 
larger,  has  assumed  a  spherical  figure.  No  longer  granular, 
it  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  numerous  pale  cells,  which  con- 
tinue rapidly  to  increase. 

During  the  third  week,  numbers  of  large  yellow  granules 
begin  to  appear  within  the  outer  layer  of  the  embryo.  No 
other  changes,  save  those  of  growth,  take  place  in  its  walls  : 
but  the  central  mass,  still  continuing  to  enlarge,  gradually 
puts  on  the  aspect  of  a  young  Echinorhynchus,  This  mode 
of  development  has  been  compared  by  Leuckart  to  that  of 
certain  EJchinoderms,  or  to  the  production  of  the  Nemertid 
larva  within  its />i7u^ttim. 

The  first  part  to  become  differentiated  is  the  cavity  of  the 
future  -proboscis,  which  appears  as  a  transparent  lenticular 
vesicle  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  spherical  mass.  Behind  this 
are  soon  seen  rudiments  of  the  central  axis  and  its  contained 
ganglion ;  and  the  suspensorial  ligament,  with  the  reproduc- 
tive organs,  are,  at  the  same  time,  marked  out.  The  muscles 
of  the  outer  wall  have  also  commenced  their  development. 
Next,  the  central  region  of  the  young  JEIchinorhynchus  rapid- 
ly elongates ;  its  walls  become  thinner,  and,  separating  from 
the  included  structures,  show  the  first  trace  of  the  visceral 
cavity.  About  this  time  distinctions  of  sex  first  make  them- 
selves evident.  The  posterior  end  of  the  body  undergoes  a 
disproportionate  increase  of  size,  the  muscles  become  more 
distinct,  and  the  rudimentary  generative  organs  are  clearly 
manifest.  At  length  the  young  SchinorhynchuB  occupies 
almost  the  whole  interior  of  the  embryo,  the  walls  of  which 
have,  meanwhile,  undergone  but  slight  histological  change. 
The  spines,  however,  have  disappeared,  together,  it  would 
seem,  with  the  cuticle  to  which  they  were  attached.  No  rup- 
ture of  the  other  embryonic  structures  takes  place,  but  they 
gradually  attach  themselves  to  the  body  of  the  contained 
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£k:hinorhynchuSy  becoming  closely  fitted  to  its  surface,  and 
apparently  persisting  throughout  its  entire  life.  The  devel* 
opment  of  the  JElchinorhynchua  now  approaches  completion. 
The  lemnisci  appear*  Hooks  arise  on  the  surfoce  of  the  pro- 
boscis, not,  as  might  be  supposed,  from  its  outer  cuticle,  but 
from  specially  modified  cells  of  an  inner  membrane.  The  in* 
temal  organs  begin  to  assume  their  final  aspect.  The  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  adult  organism  is  rather  slowly  reached, 
and  a  few  changes  which  take  place  after  transference  of  the 
JBhhinorhynchua  to  its  final  host  haye  yet  to  be  observed. 

The  AcaMhocephala  undoubtedly  present  certain  resem- 
blances to  the  Nematoidea^  and  more  particulariy  to  the  Qor- 
diaceOj  but  the  fundamental  difiercnces  in  the  structure  of 
the  muscular  and  nervous  system,  and  in  that  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs,  are  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
them  as  Nematoids  which  have  undergone  a  retrogressive 
metamorphosis.  In  their  case,  as  in  that  of  the  Cestaidea 
and  that  of  the  Dicyemida^  it  is,  I  think,  desirable  to  keep 
one's  mind  open  to  the  possibility  that  anenterous  parasites 
are  not  necessarily  modifications  of  free,  enterate  ancestors. 

The  Dicyemida. — In  1830,  Krohn  discovered  certain  cili- 
ated filiform  parasites  in  the  renal  organs  of  Oephalopods, 
to  which  KoUiker  subsequently  gave  the  name  of  Dicyemct^ 
Recently,  these  strange  organisms  have  been  made  the«abject 
of  renewed  investigation  by  E.  van  Beneden,  from  whose 
elaborate  memoir  ^  I  take  the  following  account  of  their 
structure : 

The  body  of  a  Dicyema  (Fig.  158)  L)  consists  of  one  large, 
cylindrical,  or  more  or  less  fusiform,  axicd  ceU^  which  extends 
from  the  slightly-enlarged  head-end,  by  which  the  animal  is 
attached,  to  its  posterior  extremity,  and  is  invested  by  a 
single  layer  of  relatively  small  flattened  cortical  ceUs*  These 
are  arranged,  like  a  pavement  epithelium,  around  the  axial 
cell,  their  edges  being  juxtaposed ;  they  are  nucleated,  and 
their  free  surfaces  are  ciliated.  There  is  no  interspace  be- 
tween the  cortical  cells  and  the  axial  cell,  and  the  organism 
is  a  simple  cell-aggregate,  devoid  of  connective,  muscular,  or 
nervous  tissues. 

The  cortical  cells  which  invest  the  anterior  or  head-end 
of  the  Dicyema  have  peculiar  characters,  and  are  distin- 
guished as  the  polar  cells.     They  are  arranged  in  such  a 

I  "  Rechcrchet)  but  les  Bicyomidcs.'*    (**  Bulletin  de  PAcad.  Bojale  de  Bd- 
gique,"  1876.) 
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manner  that  tho  head  ia  bilaterally  symmetricaL  Sometimes 
the  polar  cells  conetitute  the  whole  of  the  cephalic  enlarge- 
ment ;  but,  in  others,  ceUs  of  the  adjacent  part  of  the  body 


PtO.  UB.— WqMnMi.— L  D.  trj^a.    Tbo  1sii!«  puma  of  (li«  COrtfca)  Itjn  and  Ub 

Kcrma  la  ue  Interior  ot  tbs  axial  ull  an  notfeeabls. 
n.  D.trput,    Dm[«n[  aUK«>  "f  Uia<I"Blop'iieDtofa  TeRDironii  geim. 
III.  InlEuariform  embryo  Ibojiil  fm«  In  iba  ranal  oijtaiii  ol  £a>l<M<  «iiK*iita,  tnatad 

wltboimlcBcId:  D.tbearn;  co,  llacipiale;  (,IUlld;  i,  mBlUiiadaatB  cella  In  lu 
interior.   (ATlcr  van  Beneaen,  I.e.) 

{parapolar  celli)  oontributo  to  the  investment  of  the  head. 
Strongly-refracting  globules  and  rods  accumulate  in  some  of 
the  ectodermal  cells,  and  cause  them  to  project  in  the  form 
of  papilhe. 

The  axial  cell  is  a  mass  of  protoplasm.  Its  relatively 
dense  outer  layer  passes  into  a  central  reticulation,  in  the 
midst  of  which  there  is  a  large  oval  nucleus. 

Reproduction  takes  place  by  the  formation  of  germs,  and 
the  development  of  embryo  &om  them,  in  the  axial  cell.  The 
embiyos  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  vermiform,  the  other  in- 
fusonform,  and  are  not  met  mth  in  the  same  Dicyema,  but  in 
individuals  of  somewhat  different  characters.  Those  whidi 
give  rise  to  the  vermiform  embryos  are  termed  Nkmatogena, 
while  the  others  are  named  Rhombogena. 

In  the  Nematogena,  the  germs  arise  in  the  protoplasmic 
reticulum  o!  the  asial  cell,  and,  at  first,  are  minute  spherical 
bodies,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  nucleus.  This  germ- 
cell  divides  into  two,  and  each  of  these  again  becoming  bi- 
sected, four  cells  are  produced,  of  which  one  remains  undi- 
vided, while  the  rest  go  on  dividing.  The  former  enlarges, 
and  gives  rise  to  an  axial  cell,  around  which  the  other  cells 
arrange  themselves,  until  eventually  tbey  inclose  it.     Before 
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thej  meet,  thej  surround  an  opening  through  which  one  end 
of  the  axial  cell  protrudes.  This  corresponds  with  the  oral 
pole. 

Before  the  young  Dicyema  thus  developed  leaves  the 
body,  which  it  generally  does  by  traversing  the  oral  pole 
(though  it  may  make  its  way  out  through  the  parietes),  two 
embryos  of  the  same  kind  appear  within  its  axial  cell. 

Thus  the  nematogenous  Dicyema  gives  rise  by  agamo- 
genetic  process  to  new  Dieyemas, 

In  the  Rhombogena  the  germs  are  developed  in  from  two 
to  five  special  nucleated  parent  cells,  the  origin  of  which  is 
not  known.  They  are  found  imbedded  in  the  protoplasm  of 
the  axial  cell,  and  the  germs  are  developed  endogenously 
from  the  protoplasm  of  the  parent  cell,  the  nucleus  of  which 
remains  unchanged.  The  germs  undergo  division,  and  be- 
come spheroidal  bodies  composed  of  two  kinds  of  cells,  small 
and  large.  Each  of  these  bodies  is  converted  into  an  infu- 
soriform,  bilaterallv  symmetrical  embryo,  which  consists  of 
an  urhy  a  ciliated  oody^  and  two  refractive  bodies. 

The  urn,  situated  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  embryo,  is 
composed  of  a  capnde,  a  lid^  and  contents^ 

The  latter  are  four  granular  masses,  each  of  which  con- 
tains many  nuclei,  and  eventually  becomes  covered  with  cilia. 
The  refractive  bodies  take  their  origin  in  two  adjacent  cells. 
They  partially  cover  the  urn  in  front,  and  form  the  largest 
portion  of  the  dorsal  face  of  the  embryo.  The  ciliated  body 
consists  of  ciliated  cells,  and  forms  the  caudal  portion  of  the 
embryo. 

While  the  vermiform  embryo  becomes  a  Dicyema  in  the 
body  of  the  Cephalopod  on  which  its  parent  is  parasitic,  the 
infusoriform  embryo  is  set  free,  and  probably  serves  as  the 
means  by  which  the  parasite  is  transmitted  from  one  Cepha- 
lopod to  another. 

Professor  E.  van  Beneden  compares  the  cortical  layer  of  a 
Dicyema  to  the  ectoderm,  and  the  axial  cell  to  the  endoderm 
of  a  Metazoon ;  and  the  mode  of  production  of  the  embrvo 
to  the  process  of  epiboly  in  the  Metaaoa,  But,  from  tno 
complete  absence  of  any  mesoblastic  layer,  he  proposes  to 
establish  a  new  division  of  Miesozoa^  intermediate  between 
the  Protozoa  and  the  Metazoaj  for  the  Dicyemida, 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THB  TAXONOUY  OF  INVBBTBBRATED  ANIMALS. 

Thb  groupiDg  of  the  various  kinds  of  invertebrsted  ani- 
mals which  has  been  adopted  in  the  preceding  pages  is  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  temporary  arrangement.  Each  chapter, 
from  the  second  to  the  tenth,  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  forms, 
the  morphological  relations  of  which  are  more  or  less  obvi- 
ous, while  Chapter  XI.  is  reserved  partly  for  such  groups  as 
do  not  readily  find  a  place  in  any  of  the  series  which  precede 
them;  and,  partly,  for  such  as  have  been  established  since 
this  work  was  commenced. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy,  and  especially  of  the 
development,  of  the  InvertebrcUa  is  increasing  with  such  pro- 
digious rapidity,  that  the  views  of  Taxonomists  in  regard  to 
the  proper  manner  of  expressing  that  knowledge  by  classifi- 
cation are  undergoing,  and,  for  some  time  to  come,  are  likely 
to  undergo,  incessant  modifications. 

To  the  beginner,  who  is  apt  to  make  the  mistake  of  look- 
ing upon  classification  as  the  foundation  and  essence  of  mor- 
phology, instead  of  what  it  really  is,  the  superstructure  and 
outcome  thereof,  this  state  of  things  is  distressing.  Every 
hand-book  presents  him  with  a  different  system  of  classifica- 
tion, and  he  may,  not  unnaturally,  despair  of  finding  any 
stability  in  a  science,  the  most  general  results  of  which  are 
capable  of  being  stated  in  such  very  different  ways.  If,  how- 
ever, the  student  will  attend  to  the  facts  which  constitute  the 
subject-matter  of  classifications,  rather  than  to  the  modes  of 
generalizing  them  which  are  expressed  in  taxonomic  systems, 
he  will  find  that,  however  apparently  divergent  these  systems 
may  be,  they  have  a  great  deal  in  common. 

It  is  possible  to  divide  invertebrsted  animals  into  a  certain 
number  of  groups,  each  of  which  will  be  admitted  by  every 
morphologist  to  be  in  itself  a  perfectly  natural  assemblage. 
That  is  to  say,  all  the  forms  thus  associated  together  will  re- 
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semble  one  another,  and  will  differ  from  all  other  animals  in 
certain  respects.  Each  such  assemblage  is,  in  fact,  a  *^  nat- 
ural order  "  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  by  bota* 
nists ;  and,  although  the  number  of  these  natural  orders  may 
be  increased  by  the  discovery  of  new  forms,  or  diminished  by 
the  ascertainment  of  closer  bonds  of  union  than  are  at  present 
known  to  exist  between  the  orders  already  discriminated, 
jet,  the  morphological  types  which  they  represent  will  al- 
ways remain  ;  and,  therefore,  the  knowledge  of  their  charac- 
ters, once  acquired,  will  be  a  permanent  possession. 

It  is  not  needful  that  these  natural  orders  should  be  mor- 
phologically, still  less  numerically,  equivalent ;  and,  in  form- 
ing them,  it  is  more  important  that  similarities  should  not  be 
neglected,  than  that  differences  should  be  overlooked.  Those 
which  have  been  recognized  in  the  preceding  pages  are  enu- 
merated in  the  following  list,  arranged  in  sections  correspood- 
ing  with  the  chapters  m  which  they  are  discussed.  Under 
the  head  of  each  section  I  shall  proceed  to  make  such  obser- 
vations as  have  be^n  suggested  to  me  by  new  information  or 
by  further  reflection,  during  the  progress  of  this  work. 

Section  L — Monera  [Foraminifera]  [Seliozoa]^  Rctdio- 
lariaj  ProtopUuta^  Qregarinidce^  CataUactay  Infusoria  [  Opa- 
lininay  Ciliata^  FlageUata^  Tentacid\fera\, 

Section  II. — Porifera^  Sydrozoay  Cforalligena  [Cteno- 
phora]. 

Section  III.  —  TurbeUariay  JRot\fera  \Nematorhyncha\ 
Trematoday  Cestoidea. 

Section  IV. — Sirudineay  OUgochMay  PolychcUay  Gephy- 
rea. 

Section  V. —  Crustaceay  Arachnida  [PgcnogonidOy  Tardi- 
graday  Penta8tomida\y  Myriapoday  Insecta. 

Section  VI. — PolyzoOy  Brachiopoday  LcmieUiiranchiatay 
Odantaphora, 

Section  VII. — JEkhinodermata. 

Section  VIIL — Tunicata. 

Section  IX. — Peripatideay  Myzostomatay  JEnUropneusta^ 
ChcetogncUhay  Nematoideay  Phyaemariay  Acanthocephalct^ 
Dleyemida, 

Section  I. — ^In  the  commencement  of  Chapter  XL,  I  have 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  distinction  of  the 
groups  contained  in  this  section  by  the  presence  or  absence 
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of  a  nucleus,  and  the  recent  investigations  of  Schulze  ^  and 
Hertwig  *  have  justified  mj  hesitation.  These  observers  have, 
in  facty  demons^ated  the  existence  of  one  or  more  nuclei  in 
many  JFbrctminifera  {ErUomknia^  PclyHomeUaj  JRotalia^ 
Textulariaj  some  MUioHdoB),  These  nuclei  may  be  simple 
or  multiple ;  in  the  latter  case,  they  have  no  special  relation 
to  the  cameration  of  the  skeleton,  and  they  are  single  in  the 
young. 

The  discovery  of  the  nuclei  was  effected  by  treating  the 
Foraminifera  in  which  they  were  found  in  a  special  manner; 
and,  considering  the  negative  results  at  whicn  the  best  ob- 
servers of  the  Foraminifera  have  hitherto  arrived,  and  the 
fact  that  the  other  Monera  have  not  been  investigated  by 
the  same  methods,  it  will  probably  be  wise  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  npnexistence  of  a  nucleus  in  them  as  an  open 
one. 

Hertwig  proposes  to  include  all  the  Rhizopods  which  are 
invested  by  a  coat  of  chitin,  or  by  siliceous  or  arenaceous  par- 
ticles, or  which  possess  a  skeleton,  under  the  head  of  Thala- 
mophora  ;  but  the  name  of  Forarainifeta  is  now  so  widely 
accepted  and  so  long  established  that  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  better  cou^e  is  to  retain  it. 

I  have  included  the  Actinophrf/ida  and  the  similar  forma 
found  in  fresh  water,  and  provided  with  Badiolarian  skele- 
tons, with  the  marine  Hadioiaria, 

Hertwig  and  Lesser,*  however,  in  their  important  mono- 
graph upon  the  Rhizopods,  have  stated  reasons  for  separating 
the  former  as  a  distinot  group  (the  Heliozoa  of  Haeckel), 
though  their  conclusion  that  there  are,  at  present,  no  grounds 
for  assuming  even  a  remote  relation  between  the  Seliozoa 
and  the  Hadiolaria  (L  c,  p.  159)  appears  to  me  to  have  no 
sufficient  warranty. 

The  JHeliozoa  are  defined  by  these  authors  to  be  unicellu- 
lar organisms,  which  occasionally  become  multicellular,  or  at 
any  rate  multinucleate,  by  the  multiplication  of  the  nucleus. 
They  are  usually  spheroidal  and  free,  but  some  are  fixed  by 
means  of  a  stalk.     In  most,  the  protoplasm  of  which  they  con- 

«  "  Rhizopoden-Studien,  VI."    ("  Archiv  fta  Mikr.  Anatomie,"  1876.) 

*  ^*  Bememmffen  znr  Oiganisation  und  BystematiBohen  SteUimg  der  Fonuni- 
nifenm."    (Jenauehe  Zaisehfifi,  ISIS,) 

•  ^*  Ueber  Rhizopoden  undT d^nselben  nahefitebenden  Omnismen."  (**  Ar- 
ohlv  ftlr  Mikr.  Anat.,"  Bd.  x.,  Supplementheft,  1866.)  Fail  references  to  the 
liteiatnro  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  this  memoir  and  in  Dr.  Carpenter's 
"  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Foraminifera,"  1862. 
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sist  is  differentiated  into  a  cortical  and  a  medullary  substance 
(ectosarc  and  endosaro).     The  sharpness  of  demarcation  of 
the  ectosarc  from  the  endosarc  varies.     In  Actinophrya  sol 
the  two  pass,  imperceptibly,  one  into  the  other  ;  in  A,c€ino- 
sphoBrium^  the  change  from  the  ectosarc  into  the  endosarc 
takes  place  within  a  narrow  zone,  everywhere  equidistant 
from  the  centre*     The  line  of  separation  between  the  endo- 
sarc and  the  ectosarc  is  best  defined  in  the  AcafUhocf/stidcB^ 
Heteropkryidm^  etc,  but  it  arises  only  from  a  differentiation 
of  the  protoplasm,  and  not  from  the  development  of  a  defi- 
nite membranous  investment  around  the  endosara     The  nu- 
clei lie  in  the  endosarc.     When  only  one  exists  it  is  usuallj 
eccentric,  and,  when  there  are  many,  they  are  scattered  irr^- 
ularly.    The  ectosarc  contains  contractile,  and  sometimes  non- 
contractile,  vacuoles,  which  last  may  also  be  met  with  in  the 
endosaro.    The  pseudopodia  are  thin,  filiform,  and  radiate 
from  the  body ;   sometunes  their  surface  presents   moving- 
granules.    They  rarely  branch  or  anastomose.    In  many  cases 
they  present  an  axial  substance  which  may  be  traced  as  far  as 
the  endosarc.     The  silecious  skeleton  may  consist  of  separate 
spicula  or  form  a  continuous  shell. 

The  Heliozoa  propagate  by  simple  divisiofl  with  or  with- 
out previous  encystation  ;  and  the  products  of  division  may 
or  may  not  become  encysted.  They  may  either  pass  directly 
into  the  adult  state  or  become  monadiform  active  lu-vse,  pro- 
vided with  two  ftagella,  a  nucleus  and  contractile  vesicle, 
which  in  course  of  time  develop  into  the  parent  form.^ 

A  completely  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  vexed 
question  of  the  supposed  sexual  method  of  reproduction  of 

>  Ab  this  chapter  was  passing  through  the  press,  Hertwig's  monograph  "  Zur 
Histologie  der  Kadiolarien  "  has  como  into  mj  hands.  The  Radiohria  are  de- 
fined as  Bhizopods  with  pointed,  branched,  usually  anastomosing  and  gmnalar 
pseudopodia.  which  proceed  from  a  protoplasmic  body  inclosing  either  nu- 
merous small  heterogeneous  nuclei,  or  a  single  larger  highly-differentiated  ve- 
sicular nndeuB.  The  protaplasm  of  the  body  is  further  separated  into  a  pe- 
ripheral  non-nucleated  and  a  central  nucleated  portion,  by  a  membranooa  ci^ule 
with  porous  walls.  The  capsule  is  invested  by  a  homogeneous  gelatinous  sub- 
stance ;  the  extracapsular  protoplasm  usually  contains  numerous  yellow  cells. 

Propagation  is  effected  (probably  always)  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  body 
into  umoellular  monadiform  embryos  provided  with  a  single  flagollnra.  Aa  a 
result  of  these  investigations,  Hertwig  admits  that  the  Badiolaria  and  the 
ffeliosoa  are  closely  allied,  and  even  suggests  that  the  name  of  SadMaria 
should  apply  to  both  groups,  which  would  tnen  form  the  subdivisions  of  HtUoaoa 
and  Oiftophora,  The  Badiolaria  (Gutophara)  are  distinguished  into  CMmoa 
(with  namerons  amall  nudei)  and  ColUda  with  a  single  highly-differentiated 
nucleus. 
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Infusoria  by  the  investigations  of  Engelmann/  Butschli,' 
and  Hertwig,*  the  results  of  whose  observations  may  be 
summed  up  as  foUows : 

1.  The  so-called  adnetiform  embryos  are  parasites. 

2.  The  rod-like  bodies  occasionally  observed  in  the  endo- 
blast  are  also  parasites,  and  probably  £acteria, 

3.  The  globular  so-called  germs  in  the  VarticeUidcB  and 
the  bodies  termed  ''ovules"  by  Balbiani  have  nothing  to  do 
with  reproduction. 

4.  In  the  VarticellidcB^  when  conjugation  takes  place,  the 
endoplasts  of  both  individuals  break  up  into  a  number  of 
fragments.  These  become  mixed  up  in  the  common  body 
which  results  from  conjugation.  The  endoplast  of  the  latter 
results  from  the  gradual  imion  of  many  smaller  particles 
which  make  their  appearance  in  the  endoearc.  Whether 
they  are  identical  with  the  fragments  into  which  the  endo- 
plasts of  the  conjugated  individuals  have  divided,  is  not  cer- 
tain. 

5.  When  Inf%uoT%a  which  possess  an  cndoplastule,  as 
well  as  an  endoplast,  conjugate,  both  of  these  structures  un- 
dergo division  ;  and  the  cndoplastule,  before  division,  ac- 
quires the  striated  structure  and  spindle  shape,  which  has  ob- 
tained for  it  the  name  of  ''  seminal  capsule." 

6.  The  final  result  of  conjugation  is  the  appearance  in 
each  of  the  Individuals  which  have  undergone  conjugation 
of  the  endoplast  and  endoplastule  (either  single  or  multiple) 
which  characterize  the  species. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  positive  proof  that 
the  striated  endoplastule,  or  endoplastules,  of  the  conjugated 
individuals  are  or  are  not  exchanged.  From  B&tschli's  obser- 
vations on  Stf/lonichia  mytUita^  he  concludes  that  the  endo- 
plast divides  into  four  fragments  ;  that  these  round  them- 
selves off  into  the  so-called  ''  ovules  "  of  Balbiani,  and  are 
expelled  from  the  body ;  while,  of  the  four  striated  endoplas- 
tules into  which  the  endoplastules  which  exist  before  fecunda- 
tion divide,  one  is  converted  into  a  large  transparent  body, 
and,  dividing,  gives  rise  to  the  two  new  endoplasts  which  ap- 
pear in  the  Stylonichim^  after  their  separation.  Two  of  the 
others  become  the  new  endoplastules ;  while  one,  apparently 

>  **  Ueber  Entwickelun^  und  Fortpflanzung  der  Infosorien.'*    ("  Morpho- 
lo^Aohes  Ji^rbaoh,"  1876.) 

*  '•*■  Mittbeilunffen  liber  die  Conjugation  der  Infusorien  und  die  ZelTthci- 
lung."    (ZeUseM/t  far  wiu,  Zooloffie,  1876.) 

*  ^^  Ueber  IbdopKrya  grmmipwra^  nebst  Bemerkunffen  zum  Bau  and  zur 
systematiachen  Stellnng  der  Acineten.**    (^*  Morph.  Jahrbuch,*'  1876.) 
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undergoing  retrogressive  metamorphosis^  is  cast  out  of  the 
body. 

From  these  facts,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  en- 
doplastules  of  Infu^oHOy  which  are  merely  dividing,  acquire 
the  striated  structure,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  ascrip- 
tion of  a  spermatOEoal  nature  to  the  striae  of  the  modi6ed  en- 
doplastules  is  not  warranted.     And  the  remarkable  observa- 
tions of  BUtschli,  Strassburger,*  Van  Beneden,  and  Hertwig/ 
on  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  nuclei  of  both  animal 
and  vegetable  cells,  which  are  undergoing  division,  or  are  pre- 
paring for  fecundation,  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  jus- 
tice of  this  negative  conclusion.     In  such  cells  the  nucleus 
becomes  elongated  and  assumes  a  striated  appearance,  so  as 
to  resemble  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  so-called  ^*  seminal 
capsule  '^  of  the  Infusoria.     Nevertheless,  it  is  still  possible 
that  the  conjugation  of  the  Infusoria  may  be  a  true  sexual 
process  ;  and  that  a  portion  of  the  divided  endoplastules  of 
each  may  plav  the  part  of  the  spermatic  corpuscle  ;  the  con- 
jugation of  which  with  the  nucleus  of  the  ovum  appears,  from 
recent  researches,  to  constitute  the  essence  of  the  act  of  im- 
pregnation. 

With  the  proof  that  the  '*  acinetif orm  embryos  "  of  the 
Infusoria  ciliata  are  parasites,  the  view  of  the  relations  of 
the  Tentaculifera  with  the  CUiaia^  suggested  at  p.  101, 
ceases  to  be  exactly  tenable.  Nevertheless,  the  resemblance 
of  the  ciliated  young  AcinetCB  to  the  simpler  forms  of  the 
Ciliata  is  so  close  that  they  may  still  be  said  to  be  modifi- 
cations of  a  common  tjrpe.  Hertwig  *  has  made  the  interest- 
ing observation  that,  in  some  Acinetoe^  the  tentacula  are  of 
two  kinds  :  those  of  the  one  kind  are  the  characteristic  suc- 
torial oigans,  while  those  of  the  other  kind  are  simply  pre- 
hensile, and  have  a  structure  very  similar  to  that  of  the  pre- 
hensile pseudopodia  of  the  Actinophryidm.  The  same  au- 
thor shows  that  the  ciliated  germs  do  not  arise  from  the  en- 
doplast  alone,  but  that  a  portion  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
body  invests  each  division  of  the  endoplast.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
cess b^  which  these  germs  are  developed  is  altogether  similar 
to  ordinary  cell-division. 


**  Ucber  Zellbildung  und  Zclltheilang,"  1876. 
**  BeitriMto  but  V  ' 

thieriBchon  Eies."    (  .        „ 

*  **  Ueber  Jbdophrya  gemmipara  nebst  Bemerkunffen  zmn  Bau  und  zar  07- 
Btematisohen  Steluing  der  Acineten."    (**  Morphologisohea  Jahrbaoh,*'  1S76.) 


s  **  Beitrt^  Kur  KenntniBB  und  Bildong,  Befhichtung  und  Theilnng  des 

C  MorphologisehoB  Jahrbnoh/' 1876.) 
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The  OpcUinina  must  clearly  be  arranged  among  the  Infu- 
soria, Stein  regards  them  as  simply  the  lowest  forms  of  the 
Solotricha^  but  it  will  probably  be  safer  to  consider  them  as 
a  distinct  group,  standing  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to 
the  CUiata  as  the  Ore^artnidcB  do  to  the  AmoUxB. 


Section  II. — ^The  elucidation  of  the  problem  of  the  mode 


that  the  vesicular  morula  which  constitutes  the  early  condi- 
tion of  the  sponge-embryo  consists  of  blastomeres  of  two 
kinds;  those  of  the  one-half  of  the  spheroidal  or  flattened 
embryo  being  elongated  and  flagellate  ;  those  of  the  other, 
rounded,  granular,  and  nonciliated.  Schulze  and  Barrois 
have  independently  ascertained  that  the  latter  region  some- 
times undergoes  partial  invagination ;  and  that  a  cup-shaped 
body  is  produced,  composed  of  an  epiblast  formed  of  flagel- 
late cells  and  a  hypoblast  of  spheroidal,  non-ciliated  cells. 
Thus  the  '*  gastrula  '^  stage  of  Haeckel  may  exist,  though  it 
is  not  formed  by  delamination,  as  he  supposed,  but  by  invagi- 
nation. But  it  appears  that  this  gastrula-stage  does  not 
always  occur,  and  that  when  it  does,  it  is  transitory,  in  so  far 
as  the  hypoblastic  cells  subsequently  enlarge,  protrude  be- 
yond the  epiblastic  cells,  and  give  rise  to  the  free  ovate  em- 
bryo formed  of  a  ciliated  and  nonciliated  half,  which  has  so 
often  been  observed.  According  to  Barrois's  observations, 
this  free  swimming  larva  fixes  itself  by  its  nonciliated  hypo- 
blastic half,  and  the  hypoblastic  cells  are  invested  by  those  of 
the  epiblast,  which  thus  constitute  the  whole  outer  covering 
of  the  young  sponge.  "J^he  central  cavity  of  the  sponge, 
which  represents  the  archenteron,  arises  in  the  -midst  of  the 
included  hypoblastic  cells,  while  the  osoulum  is  a  secondary 
opening,  formed  apparently  by  an  invagination  of  the  ecto« 
derm,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  primitive  blastopore. 
Thus  even  the  simplest  sponge  has  passed  beyond  the  gas- 
trula-stage. 

Schulze  has  made  the  important  discovery  that,  in  ^- 

1  *'  Zur  Orientirang  Qber  die  Entwiokelimg  der  Sponpen  "  (Zetischri/t/ur 
wist,  Zoologie.  1875):  and  "Nochmala  die  Gastrula  der  Ealkschwamme " 
("  Archiv  f.  Mikr.  Anat.,"  1876). 

*^'Ueber  den  Ban  und  die  Entwiokeluoff  von  Syoandra  rapAantt$**  (ZeU' 
tehri/t/Hr  wist.  Zoologie,  1875) ;  and  *'  Zur  Entwiokelungsffeacniohte  von  Sy- 
OBttdra"  (ibid.,  1876). 

•  *^  Annates  des  Sciences  Natnrolles,"  1876. 
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candra  raphanus^  there  is  a  lajer  of  flattened  cells  external 
to  the  syncytium  ;  whence  the  latter  may  rather  be  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  mesoderm  than  of  the  ectoderm  of 
the  CodenteroitCL,  And  the  observations  of  Barrois  on  other 
calcareous  sponges  tend  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  care- 
ful investigations  of  the  last-named  writer  have  not  enabled 
him  to  discover  spermatozoa  in  any  sponge,  and  he  finds  that 
the  ova,  when  they  are  first  discernible,  are  situated  in  the 
syncytium  or  mesoderm,  and  not  in  the  endodemu  In  the 
free  larvse  of  the  calcareous  sponges  an  equatorial  zone  of 
rounded  equal-sized  blastomeres  is  interposed  between  the 
ciliated,  or  epiblastic,  and  the  nonciliated,  or  -hypoblastic, 
hemisphere ;  and  it  appears  probable  that  these  cells  repre- 
sent a  mesoblast,  and  give  origin  to  the  mesoderm.  The 
embryo  in  this  condition  has  a  very  interesting  resemblanoe 
to  that  of  CUpsine^  in  the  stage  in  which  the  epiblast  occu- 
pies one  face  of  the  embryo,  and  the  hypoblast,  formed  of 
three  very  large  blastomeres,  the  opposite  face  ;  while  an  in- 
complete zone  of  six  or  eight  large  blastomeres,  which  are 
eventually  inclosed  by  the  epiblast,  surrounds  the  margins  of 
the  latter. 

At  p.  135,  I  have  quoted  Haeckel's  account  of  a  pro- 
cess of  EntogoLStHc  gemmation  in  Carmarina  hastata  of  an 
altogether  anomalous  character. 

F.  E.  Schulze  ^  has  lately  investigated  specimens  of  Chry- 
onia  hexaphyUa  provided  with  entogastric  processes  beset 
with  budding  Cuninoe^  and  he  proves  that,  in  this  case,  at 
any  rate,  the  phenomenon  is  one  of  parasitism.  The  stem 
from  which  the  buds  proceed,  in  fact,  is  not  a  process  of  the 
body  of  the  Geryonia^  but  is  simply  attached  to  the  wall  of 
the  gastric  chamber  of  the  latter.  It  is  hollow,  and  its  cavi- 
ty is  lined  by  an  endodermal  epithelium.  The  Cunina  buds 
are  not  developed  from  the  epithelium  which  covers  the  stem 
and  represents  its  ectoderm,  but  commence  in  the  ordinary- 
way,  as  caacal  diverticula  of  the  wall  of  the  stem,  the  apices 
of  which  soon  open  to  form  the  hydranth  of  a  medusoid,  the 
disk  of  which  results  from  the  outgrowth  of  the  base  of  the 
hydranth.  In  all  probability  the  larva  of  the  Cunina  enters 
the  gastric  cavity  of  the  Geryonia  as  a  planula ;  and,  attach- 
ing itself  to  the  wall,  grows  out  into  a  stolon  whence  the  me- 
dusoids  bud. 

«  "  Ueber  die  Cumnen-Enospendhrdn  im  Ma^en  v.  Geryonien."    ("  Mit- 
theilung^n  des  Naturwissensduiftliclieii  Vereincs.'*    Gratz,  1875.) 
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It  may  be  suspected  that  the  other  cases  of  supposed  en- 
togastric  proliferation  will  prove  to  be  susceptible  of  a  similar 
explanation. 

Although,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  the  Ctencphora 
are  readily  reducible  to  the  general  plan  of  the  Actinazoaj  yet, 
considering  their  many  peculiar  characters,  I  think  it  is  ad- 
visable to  separate  them  from  the  Corattigena^  as  a  distinct 
natural  order. 

Moreover,  the  Physemaria  must  undoubtedly  be  placed 
in  this  section,  which  will,  therefore,  consist  of  the  following 
natural  orders:  PAy«emana,  Parifera^  Bi/drozoay  Coratti- 
genay  Ctencphora. 

Section  III. — I  concur  in  the  proposal  of  BQtschli  *  to  es- 
tablish a  group,  Nematorhyncluiy  for  the  genera  ChcetonotuSj 
JSchinodereSj  and  their  allies,  to  which  reference  is  made  at  p. 
101.  The  Nematorhyncha  are  divisible  into  the  Gastrotricha  * 
(  ChcBtonotuSy  ChcBiura^  Cephalidium^  Ichthydtum^  Turbanel- 
ia^  Hemidaiygy  and  jDasydites)^  which  are  ciliated  on  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  Atricha  (Echtnodere8\ 
which  possess  no  cilia.  Butschli  finds  two  convoluted  water- 
vessels  analogous  to  those  of  the  Hotifera^  but  apparently 
not  ciliated,  in  ChcBtonotue, 

m 

Section  IV. — Our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the 
Ilirudinea  has  received  an  important  addition  in  the  *'  M^ 
moire  sur  le  d^veloppement  embryog^nique  des  Hirudin^s," 
by  M.  C.  Robin  ;  who,  among  other  important  contributions 
to  embryology,  has  rectified  some  important  errors  of  Rathke 
respecting  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  Clq>aine. 
I  have  found  the  description  and  figures  of  the  various  stages 
of  cleavage,  and  of  the  steps  by  which  the  blastoderm  is  con- 
verted into  the  young  CtepHne^  given  in  this  memoir,  to  be 
exceedingly  accurate. 

The  whole  process  in  Clepsine  is  very  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  described  in  Euaxea  by  Kowalewsky,"  and  shares 
with  it  the  remarkable  peculiarity  that  the  first-formed  por- 
tion of  the  blastoderm  becomes  the  haemal  region  of  the  body. 

1  **  Untennchunffen  ftber  freilebende  Nematoden  und  die  Gatttioff  Chatono' 
iu9y    {Z0iUekrififiirwis».Zoologie,\2n^.) 

*  Se€  H.  Ludwig, ''  Ueber  die  Oidnung  Oastrotrichiu"    {ZeiUckrin/kr  win, 
Zooloffi4,lBl9,) 

*  "  Embryoloffieche  Studien  an  Wannem  und  ArUuopoden."    (^*  Mdm.  de 
I'Aoad.  Imp.  de  St-P^tenbouzg,"  1871.) 
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As  this  blastodermic  disk  g^ws,  its  margiDS  thicken  and  ^ve 
rise  to  two  germ-bands  (Keimstreifen).  These  gradually  ap- 
proximate and  eventually  unite  upon  the  opposite  face  of  the 
ovum.  As  the  chain  of  ganglia  is  the  product  of  the  difi[eren- 
tiation  of  the  epiblast  of  the  germ-bands,  it  follows  that  it  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  primarily  distinct  nerve-tracts, 
which  move  round  from  the  haemal  to  the  neural  aspect  of  the 
body  ;  and  thus  the  arrangement  of  the  nervous  trunks  in 
JWcUaeobdelia  ^  may  be  regarded  as  expressive  of  a  condition 
which  is  transitory  in  Clepsine  and  JSuaxes. 

Many  years  ago '  I  directed  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"the  development  of  a  MoUusk  commences  on  the  hi^Dal 
side  and  spreads  round  to  the  neural  side,  thus  reversing  the 
process  in  Articulata  and  Vertebrata  ; "  and  it  is  very  inter- 
esting, considering  the  many  curious  points  of  approximation 
between  the  Annelida  and  the  MoUusca  which  are  now  com- 
ing to  light,  to  observe  that  certain  Annelids  present  this 
especially  MoUuscan  peculiarity.'  As  Von  Baer  long  ago 
pointed  out,  there  is  a  striking  likeness  between  the  foot  of  a 
Oasteropod  and  the  suctorial  disk  of  one  of  the  Htrudinea, 
The  so-called  jaws  of  the  Leeches  (the  "  teeth  "  of  which,  I  may 
observe  in  passing,  are  calcified)  are  curiously  similar  to  an 
odontophore  devoid  of  cartilages,  the  representative  of  the 
radula  being  supported  on  a  muscular  cushion. 

The  statement  at  p.  215,  that  "  no  calcareous  skeleton 
is  found  in  any  of  the  Uephyrea^^'*  ceases  to  be  true  since  the 


true 


>  Aooordinfl"  to  Sempor^B  recently-published  statements,  MaUtcobdella  is  a 

d  Nematoia,  and  not  a  Leech.  (^^Die  Verwandtschailsbeziehungen  der 
ffegliederten  Thiere,"  **  Arbeiten  aus  d.  Zoolo^ach-zootomiBohen  Institut  in 
warzburg/'  Bd.  iii.,  1876.)  The  memoh-  here  oited  ia  AiU  of  important  obser- 
vationa  res^ectinff  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  Anndida  /  the 
a^amogenetic  muftiplication  of  Nait  and  Chatogatier;  and  the  development  of 
the  organs  of  these  Annelids.  '^ 

Moreover,  the  author  discusses  very  fully  the  relation  of  the  Annelidan  with 
the  vertebrate  types  of  organization.  I  do  not  propose  to  touch  upon  this  subject 
in  the  present  volume ;  out  I  may  remark  tnat  the  evidence  npon  which  the 
identification  of  the  struotures  termed  *^  KiemengangwQlste  "  and  their  products 
with  the  branchial  apparatus  of  vertebrate  animals  is  founded,  appears  to  me 
to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  bear  out  the  conclusions  deduced  IVom  it. 

«  "  On  the  Morphology  of  the  Cephalous  MoUusoa."  ("  Phil.  Tnma,," 
1852,  p.  45  and  note,) 

*  The  mode  of  development  of  the  central  nervous  system  in  Fv^xst  and 
ClepHne  offers  many  points  of  interest.  Not  the  least  importfuit  of  them  is  the 
obvious  similarity  (to  which  attention  has  already  been  directed  by  Semper) 
between  the  gerrn'Oands  of  CUpHM  when  thev  have  united  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  their  length,  but  surround  the  bWtopore  behind,  and  the  Am« 
phibian  embryo  with  its  dorsal  ridflres,  which  have  exactlv  similar  relations. 
{See,  for  example,  Fig.  40,  in  Plate  III.  of  GOtte's  work,  ^'  Die  Entwickelunga- 
gescliichte  der  Unke?') 
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discoYorj  of  L.  Graff,^  that  the  minute  spines  of  ChaUoderma 
are  calcified.  It  is  a  further  peculiarity  of  this  genus  that 
two  distinct  nerve-cords  proceed  firom  the  cerebral  ganglia 
parallel  with  one  another  on  each  side  of  the  body,  in  the 
place  of  the  single  median  ncrve-cprd  of  other  members  of  the 
group. 

Dr.  Jhering '  has  directed  attention  to  certain  points  of 
resemblance  between  ChcBtodermay  with  the  allied  genus 
IfeomeniUf  and  the  Chitons,  especially  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  trunks  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  he  proposes  to  unite 
the  three  into  a  group  of  Amphineura — thus  separating  the 
Chitons  from  the  MoUuaca  altogether. 

Section  V. — I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to  make  use 
of  Claus's  recently-published  important  contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  Crustacea* 

Section  VI. — The  thorough  examination  of  the  structure 
of  PediceUina  and  LoxoBoma  by  Nitsche  *  has  shown  that 
the  differences  between  the  ectoproctous  and  the  endoproctous 
Polyzoa  are  of  a  more  fundamental  character  than  had  been 
suspected.  In  the  Ectoprocta^  in  fact,  the  endocyst  consists 
of  two  layers,  an  outer  and  an  inner,  of  which  the  former  is 
the  representative  of  the  ectoderm  iu  other  animals.  The  lat- 
ter lines  the  wall  of  the  ''  perivisceral  cavity,"  and  is  reflected 
thence,  like  a  peritoneal  tunic,  over  the  tentacular  sheath  and 
into  the  interior  of  the  tentacula,  whence  it  is  continued  on  to 
the  alimentary  canal,  of  which  it  forms  the  external  invest- 
ment. The  endoderm,  which  lines  the  alimentary  canal,  is, 
of  course,  continuous,  through  the  oral  opening,  with  the  ec- 
toderm. 

In  the  EndopTOCta^  on  the  contrary,  the  endocyst  is  com- 
posed of  only  one  layer,  and  the  endoderm  of  the  alimentary 
canal  has  no  second  or  external  coat.  The  *^  perivisceral 
cavity,"  or  interspace  between  the  endoderm  and  ectoderm, 
is  occupied  by  ramified  mesodermal  cells. 

Thus  the  Endoprocta  present  a  structure  as  simple  as  that 

>  ^*  Anatomie  des  Chatoderma  nitidulitm,*^    {ZeUschri/t  fur  wist.  Zoologie^ 

'  "  VcT^fleichende  AnAtomie  des  Norvensystems  dcr  Mollusken,"  1877. 

*  "  UnternuchuDflrcn  zur  Erforachung  der  genealogiftchen  Grundlago  des 
CmstaooenAjstems/'  1876. 

« ^*  Beitrfiffo  zur  Kenntniiui  der  Bryozoen.''  {Zeiitehrift  fur  win,  Zoologie^ 
1870  and  1875.)    Compare  Barrois  (*'  Comptes  Bendus,"  1875). 
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of  Nematoid  worms ;  while  the  ^Ectoproeta^  in  possessing^  a 
perivisceral  davitj  with  a  special  lining,  the  inner  surface  of 
which  may  be  ciliated,  are,  so  far,  comparable  to  Bracbiopods 
or  Echinoderms. 

Unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of  the  embryonic  develop- 
ment of  the  ectoproctous  Pdyzoa  does  not  enable  us  to  de- 
termine with  certainty  the  nature  of  this  perivisceral  cavity, 
and  of  the  layer  which  bounds  it.  Nitsche  shows  tbat  the 
saccular  cystid,  which  results  from  the  first  developmental 
changes  of  the  embryo  in  the  PhyUutokematit,  is  composed 
of  two  layers,  which  correspond  with  those  of  the  endocjst 
in  the  adult  ;  and,  further,  that  the  polypide  (alimentary 
canal,  tentacula,  and  ganglion)  results  from  an  ingrowth  of 
the  outer  layer  of  the  endocyst,  which  pushes  before  it  an  in- 
volution of  the  inner  layer.  The  latter  gives  rise  to  the  re- 
flected "  peritoneum." 

But  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  evidence  which 
proves  conclusively  the  manner  in  which  these  two  layers  of 
the  embryonic  endocyst  take  their  origin,  or  with  what  layers 
of  the  ordinary  embryo  they  are  homologous.  If  we  make 
the  ordinary  assumption  that  the  inner  or  peritoneal  layer  of 
the  endocyst  is  the  partial  or  complete  homologue  of  the  hy> 
poblast  in  other  animals,  it  follows  that  the  perivisceral  cav- 
ity of  the  PIctoprocta  is  really  an  enterocoele,  as  it  is  in  the 
Srachiopoda.  The  only  other  alternative  appears  to  bo  the 
supposition  that  the  inner  layer  of  the  endocyst  is  a  meso- 
blast,  differentiated  from  the  germ  earlier  than  the  hypoblast ; 
in  which  case  the  perivisceral  cavity  will  be  a  schizocoele. 

Dr.  Jhering's  work  on  the  nervous  system  of  the  MoUusea^ 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  contains  a  number  of  valu- 
able anatomical  details,  and  especially  gives  a  better  account 
of  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system  of  Chiton  than  has 
hitherto  existed.' 

>  In  addition  to  a  great  variety  of  surprUing  phyloffenio  speculationB,  Dr. 
Jhering  puts  forward  the  novel  morphological  views  that  the  respiratoi^  me 
of  the  JWrnonoto  {Nephropntutta^  Jhering)  is  morpholo^cally  a  sort  of  imnuy 
bladder,  and  that  the  ganglia  whence  the  arm-nerves  of  the  Cephalopoda  arise 
are  cerebral,  and  not  pedu.  The  arms  are  thus  parta  of  the  head,  and  onl/  the 
funnel  represents  the  foot  of  Gasteropoda. 

I  do  not  presume  to  rebel  against  the  authoritative  censure  of  my  memoir  on 
the  "  Morphology  of  the  MoUusca,"  published  now  fivo-and-twentv  ycara  ago. 
which  is  pronounced  by  Dr.  Jhering.  Nevertheless,  I  may  remarR  that,  had 
he  condescended  to  pay  attention  to  what  is  said  respecting  the  flexure  of  the 
intestine  in  Mollusks  in  that  antiquated  production,  he  would  not  have  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  publication  of  the  two  diagrams— one  of  a  Cephalopod 
and  the  other  of  a  Pteropod— each  with  its  alimentary  canal  twisted  after  a 
fashion  of  which  Nature  knows  nothing,  which  illustrate,  though  they  hardly 
adorn,  page  272  of  his  work. 
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There  is  no  invertebrated  animal  at  present  known  which 
cannot  at  once  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  natural  or- 
ders which  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages.  Tlie 
next  question  which  arises  is,  How  far  are  these  groups  sus- 
ceptible of  arrangement  into  assemblages  of  a  higher  order, 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  certain  common  characters  ? 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  Jn$ect<iy  Myriapoda^ 
Araohnidc^  CruMtacea^  Pycnoganida^  and  TardigradOj  form 
such  an  assemblage,  termed  the  Abthbopoda,  and  character- 
ized by  the  segmentation  of  the  body  ;  the  ohitinous  cuticula ; 
the  absence  of  cilia  upon,  or  in,  the  body  at  any  period  of  life ; 
the  segmentation  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  its  per- 
foration by  the  gullet ;  and  the  presence  ^with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  IriiohUa)  of  limbs,  whicn,  almost  always, 
are  themselves  subdivided  into  joints.  The  reasons  for  in- 
cluding the  jReripcUidea  in  this  division  have  been  given  in 
Chapter  XI. ;  and,  though  the  Pentastomida  must  be  regarded 
as  hardly  within  the  limits  of  the  definition,  I  think  that,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  strange  modifications  which  are  under- 
gone by  the  parasitic  Crustacea  and  Arachnida^  it  is  not 
needful  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  practice  of  associating 
them  with  the  Arthropoda. 

The  JOamellibranehiata  and  the  Odontophora  constitute 
another  very  well  marked  division,  the  Mollusca,  the  char- 
acters of  which  have  been  discussed  in  Chapter  VIII. 

The  proposal  to  separate  the  PotyplcLCophora  from  the 
MoUusca^  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  appears  to  me  to 
be  devoid  of  any  justification.  The  resemblances  between 
certain  Q^phyrea^  such  as  Ghcstoderma  and  Ifeomenia^  and 
the  JPolyplaeophara^  are  accompanied  by  wide  differences ; 
and  even  if  these  resemblances  are  to  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dences of  affinity,  some  considerations,  such  as  the  restriction 
of  the  branchisB  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  foot  in  ChitoneUuSy  rather  lead  to  the  suggestion 
that  CfuBtoderma  and  Neotnenia  may  be  extremely  modified 
Mollusks,  allied  to  the  Polypiacophora, 

As  to  the  supposition  that  the  resemblances  between  the 
Nudibranchiata  and  the  TarheUaria  indicate  a  direct  affin- 
ity between  these  groups,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
Nudibranchiata  are  all,  when  young,  unmistakable  Gktstero- 
pods  provided  with  mantle  and  shell.  Their  adult  structure 
is  as  little  evidence  of  any  Turbellarian  affinities  as  that  of 
Lemoea  is  proof  of  its  being  allied  to  the  worms  rather  than 
to  the  Crustacea, 
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The  Physemuriay  the  Poriferay  the  JBydrozocty  the  Coral- 
ligenQy  and  the  Ctenaphora^  are  obvioualy  modifications  of 
the  same  fundamental  plan.  I  think  it  is  conTenient  to  re- 
tain the  well-established  name  of  GcslentercUa  for  the  last 
three  orders,  which  are  much  more  closely  related  to  one 
another  than  to  the  other  two.  HaeckePs  proposal  to  applj 
the  old  name  of  ZodPBTTA  to  the  whole  division  appears  to 
me  to  be  well  worthy  of  adoption.  The  inconvenienoe  of 
using  a  term  the  connotations  of  which  have  varied  some- 
what widely  since  it  was  first  invented,  is  probably  less  than 
that  which  would  attend  the  invention  of  a  new  name. 

The  Manera^  Foraminiferck,  JSeHozoa^  Madioiaria,  I^ro- 
toplcLSta^  Oregariniday  OataUaeta^  and  Infusoria  {Opali^ 
ninay  Ciliata^  TentacuUferOj  FkbgeUaia^^  ^gaiuy  &re  so  close- 
ly united  together  that  the  difficulty  is  to  distingiiiah  tJie 
less  differentiated  forms  of  each  from  one  another.  They 
constitute  the  division  of  the  Pbotozoa,  the  common  charac- 
ters of  which  have  been  given  in  Chapter  U. 

If  there  were  no  invertebrated  animals  besides  those  in* 
eluded  under  these  four  divisions  of  Abthbopoda,  Moixitsca, 
ZooPHYTA,  and  Protozoa,  the  task  of  classification  would  be 
verj"  easy,  and  each  of  the  higher  divisions  would  be  sharply 
defined  from  the  others.  But  a  vast  residuum  remains  to  be 
considered ;  and  it  is  with  the  attempt  to  airange  these  resid- 
ual orders  into  higher  groups  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Tax- 
onomist  commence. 

The  Polychosta  and  the  OligochoBta^  the  Hirudinta  and 
the  Oephyrea^  resemble  one  another  generally  in  the  seg- 
mentation of  the  body,  indicated  at  least  by  the  serially  mw- 
tigangliate  nervous  centres ;  *  in  the  presence  of  cilia  and  of 
segmental  organs  ;  and  in  the  nature  of  the  larvse,  which  are 
set  free  when  their  embryos  are  hatched  in  an  early  stage  of 
development.     And,  although  no  one  of  these  characters  is 
of  universal  occurrence  (cilia,  for  example,  being  absent  in 
most  adult  Hirudinea\  yet  they  are  found  in  such  association 
that  the  accepted  arrangement  of  these  four  groups  (to  which, 
though  not  without  some  hesitation,  I  add  the  Jityzostomaia) 
into  the  division  of  the  Annelida  is  undoubtedly  very  con- 
venient. 

The  IVematodaj  the  TurbeUaria^  and  the  Hotifera^  form 

^  This  dutracter  is  wanting  in  most  Oeohma,  which,  as  I  have  renuu^ed 
at  p.  218,  inoline  in  many  respects  toward  the  next  division,  and  espcoiaUy 
toward  the  BoUftra  and  i^tmatorhyneha. 
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another  very  natural  afisemblage*  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  highest  forma  of  this  division  are  separated  by  no 
very  sharp  line  of  demarcation  from  the  Annelida;  while 
the  simplest  Turbellaria  are  almost  on  a  level  with  the  JPhy- 
semaria  and  the  lower  Hydrozoa.  Even  a  Planaria  is  com- 
parable to  a  free  zoOphyte ;  its  proboacia  may  be  likened  to 
the  hydranth  of  a  MeduBOy  the  prolongation  of  the  alimen- 
tary aao  to  the  gastro-vaacular  oanals,  the  central  nervous  aya- 
tem,  with  ita  lateral  prolongationa,  to  the  marginal  ganglia 
and  nervea.  The  water-vaacular  ayatem  and  the  oomplication 
of  the  reproductive  organa,  indeed,  afford  clear  marka  of  dis- 
tinction ;  but  both  of  theae  ayatems  vanr  indefinitely  in  the 
degree  of  their  development  within  the  umita  of  the  Turhelr 

On  the  other  hand,  the  connection  of  the  Sirtidinea  by 
auoh  forma  aa  MalcteobdeSa  with  the  Turbellaria  and  Drenia- 
toda  is  very  doae ;  PolygcrditM  appeara  to  be  a  transitional 
form  between  the  IkirbeUctria  and  the  PolychoBta  ;  while  the 
Rotiferaj  in  many  reapecta,  repreaent  larval  forma  of  the 
PdychoBta  and  of  the  Oephyrea, 

The  Oeetoidea  are  uaually  regarded  aa  anenteroua  IVema- 
toda^  in  which  oaae,  of  course,  they  muat  be  aaaodated  with 
the  latter. 

I  propoae  to  eatablish  a  division  of  Tbichoscolicss  for 
the  natural  ordera  now  enumerated,  in  order  to  discriminate 
the  morphological  type  which  they  exemplify  from  that  of 
the  KsMATOscoiJCES,  containing  the  Nematoideay  which  are 
as  remarkable  for  the  universal  absence  of  cilia  as  the  former 
are  for  their  presence  ;  and  which  are  further  so  dearly  dis- 
tinguiahed  by  the  arrangement  of  their  nervoua  and  muacu- 
lar  ayatema  and  of  their  water-veaaela ;  and  by  their  ecdyais. 

The  connection  between  the  two  diviaions  by  way  of  the 
NenuUorhyneha  and  the  Hoti/era  ib  undoubtedly  Yerj  inti- 
mate, and  there  ia  almoat  aa  much  reaaon  to  arrange  the  Jfe- 
maiorhyneha  with  the  IHchoscoliceSj  aa  with  the  S^emaiosco- 
lieea.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  think  that,  notwithstanding 
the  oilia  of  the  Oaatrotriehaj  the  dosest  affinities  of 'the 
Nematorhynclia  are  with  the  UTematoidec^  and  I  .therefore 
place  them  among  the  NemaioeccUces, 

But  I  may  remark,  once  for  all,  that  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish sharply-defined,  large  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  is 
futile.  The  progress  of  knowledge  every  day  renders  it 
more  and  more  clear  that  morphological  groups  are  compara- 
ble to  distributional  provinces ;  each,  however  well  marked 
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may  be  its  characteristic  features,  shades  off  at  its  margins 
into  some  other  group;  and  the  object  of  chissificatioii  is 
simply  to  bring  into  prominence  the  morphological  types 
which  embody  these  characteristic  features. 

It  appears  to  me  impossible  to  compare  the  structure  and 
the  larval  conditions  of  a  PolyzoOn  with  those  of  a  Brachio- 
pod,  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  more 
closely  allied  with  one  another  than  they  are  with  any  third 
group.  Nevertheless,  the  Pclyzoa  approach  the  Hoiifera^ 
and  the  Brachiopoda  the  Annelida^  on  the  one  side  ;  while 
on  the  other  they  present  unmistakable  affinities  with  the  low- 
er  MoUusca.  At  the  same  time  the  weight  of  the  resemblances 
between  the  Polyzoa  and  the  Tuniccilaj  which  led  Milne- 
Edwards  to  the  establishment  of  the  group  of  '^  MolluscoXdes  '* 
(adopted  by  myself  under  the  title  of  MaUtiSCoida),  has  been 
much  lessened  by  the  progress  of  investigation. 

I  conceive  that  we  may  best  keep  these  resemblances  and 
differences  in  view  by  associating  the  Polyzoa  and  the  Jira" 
chiopoda  into  a  division  apart,  for  which  I  propose  the  name 
of  Malacoscolices  ;  in  order  to  indicate  its  relations  with 
the  Worms  on  the  one  side  and  with  the  MoUusca  on  the 
other. 

The  TuniccUa  are  absolutely  distinguished  from  all  other 
iuvertebrated  animals  except  ialanogloasus^  by  the  perfora- 
tion of  the  pharynx  and  its  conversion  into  a  respiratory 
organ.' 

At  first  sight  there  appears  to  be  little  ground  for  the 
approximation  of  groups  apparently  so  widely  different  as  the 
TuniccUa  and  the  MUeropneusta,  But  the  extraordinary 
similarity  in  the  structure  of  the  perforated  pharyngeal  sac  in 
the  larvse  of  Tunicates  and  of  Balanoglossus  is  a  fact  of 
great  morphological  weight.  An  ecaudate  Appendiadaria 
of  those  species  which  have  the  alimentary  canal  nearly 
straight,  would  be  marvelously  like  a  larval  PalanoglossuSj 
which  is  a^ain  little  more  than  a  specially  modified  Turbella- 
rian.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  limicata  and  the  JEh^ero- 
pneusta  may  properly  constitute  a  division  of  Phastngo- 

PNEUSTA. 

>  I  have  alluded  above  to  the  structures  desoribed  by  Semper  in  some  OU^ 
qoehata  and  in  SaheUa,  I  do  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  description ;  but 
it  does  not  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  structures  in  question  are  homologous 
with  either  Vertebrate,  Enteropneustal,  or  Tunicate  branohiee. 
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The  Tunicate  Pharf/ngopneusta^  with  their  caudate  larvae, 
may  be  supposed  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Turbel- 
lanform  Pharyngopneustaj  as  the  Trematoda^  with  their  cer- 
cariform  larvas,  to  the  TurbeUaria. 

Another  very  well  marked  division  is  that  of  the  Echino- 
DBBMATA,  the  characteristics  and  relations  of  which  have 
been  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  IX. 

Although  the  structure  and  development  of  Sagitta  have 
now  been  as  thoroughly  elucidated  as  those  of  any  animal, 
the  proper  Taxonomic  place  of  the  ChcBtognatha  is  still  an 
unsolved  problem.  The  issues,  however,  appear  to  be  nar- 
rowed to  these :  either  they  belong  to  the  ^nneliday  or  to  the 
NemcUoscoliceSy  or  to  the  Trichoscolices  /  or  the  ChcBto- 
gnatha are  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  division,  allied 
to  all  these,  and  perhaps  to  the  lower  Arthropoda.  I  am  dis- 
posed to  adopt  the  last  view,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the 
mode  of  development  of  8agUta^  which  is  unlike  anything  at 
present  known  to  occur  in  Annelida^  TrichosccUceSy  Nema- 
toscoliceSf  or  Arthropoda. 

The  Acanthocephala  are  hardly  less  anomalous  than  the 
ChcBtognatha.  Taking  into  account  the  Oordiacea  and  the 
characters  of  the  proboscis  in  the  Nematorhyncha^  there  is 
undoubtedly  room  for  the  suggestion  that  they  are  specially- 
modified  anenterous  NemcUoscolices,  and  should  be  classed 
among  the  latter.  But  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cestoidea^ 
there  are  many  difficulfcies  in  the  way  of  accounting  for  these 
anenterous  forms  by  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  results 
of  a  retrogressive  metamorphosis  of  enterate  animals. 

This  question  of  the  true  relations  of  the  anenterous  in- 
vertebrates— ^by  which  T  mean  not  only  those  which,  like  the 
male  Rotifers,  have  no  functional  alimentary  canal  in  the 
adult  condition ;  but  those  which,  like  the  Cestoidea  and  the 
Acanthocephala^  never  exhibit  a  trace  of  an  alimentary  canal, 
even  in  the  embryo ;  which  is  usually  dealt  with  so  summarily 
by  the  assumption  of  retrogressive  metamorphosis — acquires 
still  more  importance,  when  we  attempt  to  determine  the 
Taxonomic  place  of  the  Dicyemida. 

Prof.  E.  van  Beneden  has  proved  that  these  parasites  can- 
not be  dismissed,  sans  fagon^  as  retrogressively  metamor- 
phosed ''  worms ; "  and  though  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach 
much  weight  to  the  absence  of  a  mesoderm,  on  which  Van 
25 
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Beneden  insists  as  a  distinction  between  the  Dicyefnida  and 
the  Metazoa^  the  manner  in  which  the  contents  of  the  axial 
cell  give  rise  to  ^erms  is  so  completely  unlike  anything  which 
is  known  to  obtam  in  the  Metazoa^  as,  to  my  mind,  to  justif j 
the  separation  of  the  Dieyemida  from  the  whole  of  this  divi- 
sion. On  the  other  hand,  the  similarity  of  their  development 
to  the  formation  of  metazoic  embiyos  by  epiboly,  as  com- 
pletelv  divides  the  Dieyemida  from  all  the  IVotazoa.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  the  changes  which  are  undergone  by 
the  ciliated  embryos  are  still  to  be  discovered ;  but,  provision- 
ally, I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Van  Beneden,  that  the  JH- 
eyemida  should  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  a  dis- 
tinct division,  the  Mjcsozoa,  intermediate  between  the  J^o- 
tozoa  and  the  Metazoa.  And  without  distinctly  pledging 
myselLto  anv  such  view,  I  yet  think  it  is  worth  wbOe  to 
throw  out  toe  suggestion  that  the  Cestoidea,  if  not  the 
AeatUhocephaiaf  may  be  modifications  of  the  same  type, 
differing  from  the  Dieyemida  in  the  development  of  a  meso- 
derm, but  resembling  them  in  the  total  absence  of  an  alimen- 
tary apparatus. 

The  Ssbial  Relations  of  the  Iitvebtebrata. — When 
the  various  groups  of  invertebrate  animals  are  compared,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  present  very  different  degrees  of  morpho- 
logical complexity ;  whence  they  may  be  considered  as  terms 
in  a  graduated  progression,  in  which  the  place  of  each  group 
corresponds  broadly  with  the  degree  of  its  differentiation. 
The  lowest  Protozoa  will  occupy  one  extreme  of  such  a  pro- 
gression, the  Arthropoda  and  the  MoUuaca  the  other,  while 
the  remaining  groups  fall  into  intermediate  places.  On  at- 
tempting to  carry  out  this  serial  arrangement  into  detail, 
however,  it  will  be  found  that  no  single  series  will  suffice  to 
express  the  facts,  but  that,  starting  from  the  lowest  Protozoa^ 
we  are  led  along  various  lines,  none  of  which,  as  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  enables  us  to  judge,  can  be  traced,  with- 
out interruption,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  scale. 

If  we  assume,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  Monera  have  the  simplicity  of  structure  ascribed  to  them 
bv  Haeckel,  then,  on  comparing  the  Endoplastiea  with  the 
Monera^  the  different  groups  of  the  former  appear  to  be  re- 
lated to  those  of  the  latter  division,  as  if  they  were  similar 
forms  complicated  by  the  addition  of  one  or  many  nudeu 
Drotogenes  may  thus  be  considered  as  the  root  of  the  Foram- 
iniferal  series,  IVotamoeba  of  the  J^otopiaata^  Myxaztrutn 
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of  the  QregarinidcBy  VdmpyreUa  of  the  Bdiozoa^  Protomo- 
naa  of  the  FlagelkUa.  A  Moneran,  ciliated  over  its  whole 
surface,  which  might  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Opa- 
linina^  CaUMacta^  Tentaculifera^  CUicUa,  is  at  present  un- 
known.   The  Protozoa  thus  fall  into  the  foUowing  series  : 


I. 

Protogenes, 

Foraminifera,    Prota^ 


Pbotozoa« 

II.  III. 

Protamoeba,     Myxastrum, 


yptaata. 


I 


IV. 
VampyreMa. 


Chregarinida.     JTetiozoa. 


Hadiolaria. 


V. 


I 


Tentaculi/era. 


VI. 
? 

Catattacta. 

Opminina. 

Ciliata. 


VII. 
Protomonas. 


I  am  unable  to  trace  any  one  of  these  series  of  modifica- 
tions further ;  that  is  to  say,  to  find  forms  which  actually 
bridge  over  the  interval  between  any  one  of  them  and  the 
Metazoa^  though  it  is  easy  enough  to  imagine  what  such  forms 
might  be.  The  spheroidal  free-swimming  monad  aggregates, 
such  as  UveUa  and  Polytoma^  and  MagosphcBra  itself,  are, 
in  nuiny  respects,  comparable  to  Physemarian  or  Poriferan 
embryos ;  while  an  animal  Vblvox  would  be  a  sort  of  perma- 
nent vesicular  morula.  So,  one  of  the  higher  Infusoria^  if  it 
became  multinucleate,  like  an  Opalina^  would  approach  the 
lowest  Turbellaria. 

The  axial  cell  of  a  Dicyema^  from  the  protoplasm  of  which 
its  ciliated  and  nonciliated  germs  are  produced,  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  comparable  to  the  capsule  of  a  Badiolarian; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Badiolarian  with  a  multinucle- 
ate cortical  layer  would  approach  the  structure  of  Dicyema, 
And  if  what  is  at  present  known  of  Dieyema  pves  a  just 
conception  of  the  essential  points  of  its  entire  history,  it  un- 
doubtedly, as  E.  van  Beneden  has  suggested,  represents  a 
type  intermediate   between  the  Protozoa  and  the  3fetazoaf 
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though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  fili  up  the  hiatus  between 
them. 

In  our  further  search  after  the  serial  relations  of  animals, 
we  must  therefore  start  afresh  from  the  lowest  Metazoa, 
Here  a  2k>oPHTTic  Series  is  very  well  marked  ;  commencing' 
with  the  Physemariay  and  thence  divergingy  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  Porifera^  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  CoelentercUay 
with  the  highest  forms  of  which  this  series  comes  to  an  end. 

A  second  gradation,  which  may  be  termed  the  AumruuoTD 
Series,  is  represented  by  the  Trichoscolicea  and  the  Anne- 
lida. The  lowest  TurbeUaria  are  upon  nearly  the  same  level 
of  organization  as  the  Hydrozoa.  It  would  be  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish an  aproctous  Turbellarian,  devoid  of  a  ganglion  and 
water-vessels,  from  a  free-swimming  nontentaculate  Hydro- 
zo5n.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  higher  Trichoscolices  and 
the  Annelida  is  very  indistinct,  and  we  may  expect  it  to  be 
speedily  obliterated  by  the  progress  of  discovery. 

A  third  gradation  is  constituted  by  the  Nemaioscolices  and 
the  Arthropodcu  The  lowest  Nematoidea  possess  no  higher 
organization  than  the  lowest  2\irbellaria  and  the  JRotifera, 

The  Nematorhynchay  whether  they  are  really  transitional 
forms  between  the  Nematoidea  and  the  Arthropoda  or  not, 
at  any  rate  indicate  the  road  by  which  the  transition  may  be 
effected ;  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  the  Chceto- 
gnajtha  may  occupy  a  place  in  this  series.  The  oral  armature 
of  Sagitta  may  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  oral 
spines  of  EchinodereSy  and  its  nervous  system  is  as  much 
Arthropodal  as  is  that  of  the  Pe:nXasti}mida,  This  may  be 
called  the  Arthrozoic  Series. 

A  fourth  series  is  that  which  I  shall  term  the  Malacozoic 
Series.  It  includes  the  Malaco8colices  and  the  MoUusca, 
The  entoproctous  Polyzoa  form  the  lowest  term  of  this  series. 
The  resemblances  of  the  Polyzoa  with  the  Rotifera  (e.  g., 
with  Slephanoceros)  have  often  been  remarked,  and,  indeed, 
insisted  upon,  with  too  little  regard  to  the  differences  which 
are  established  by  the  water-vessels  and  the  peculiar  pharyn- 
geal armature  of  the  Rotifers.  Nevertheless,  these  resem- 
blances are  important  as  far  as  they  go,  and  in  grade  of  or- 
ganization the  two  groups  are  much  upon  the  same  level.    On 
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the  other  hand,  the  comparison  of  a  PolyzoOn  with  a  larval 
Lamellibranch  or  Grasteropod,  or  with  a  Pteropod,  leaves  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  McUacoscolicea  have  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  MoUtMcay  as  the  Trichoacolicea  to  the  Annelida. 

A  fifth  gradation  is  presented  by  the  Tunicata  and  the 
JEhiteropneuata^  which  constitute  the  Phabykgofneustax 
Series.  I  do  not  regard  the  Miteropneusta  as  of  distinctly 
lower  organization  than  the  Tunicata^  but  rather  as  a  col- 
lateral group;  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  probable  that  some  lower 
formSy  connecting  the  EnUropneusta  and  the  Tunicata  with 
one  another  and  with  the  Tnchoscolieea^  will  yet  be  found. 
However  this  may  be,  Appendicularia  presents  a  grade  of 
organization  but  little  higher  than  that  of  the  Polf^zoa, 

A  sixth  gradation  is  represented  by  the  Echinodermal 
Sebies.  Like  the  foregoing,  this  series  at  present  stands 
isolated,^  no  annectent  forms  between  the  Ecbinoderms  and 
higher  or  lower  groups  being  known.  On  the  ground  of  the 
uniformity  of  character  of  the  larvae  of  the  Echinoderms, 
however,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  ever  such  forms  are 
discovered,  they  will  prove  to  be  allied  to  the  Oephf/rea^  the 
TrichoscolieeSy  and  the  Enteropneusta. 

Thus  the  study  of  the  gradations  of  structure  among  the 
Metazoa  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  fall  into  six  series, 
which  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  tabular  shape : 


I. 

ZOOPHTTIC. 

CoeienteratcL 

Porifera. 

Phyaemaria. 

IV. 
Malacozoic. 
Molltisea. 


Maiaeoscolices. 


Series. 
11.  III. 

ECHINODERMAL.      PhARYNGOPNEUSTAL. 

Echinodermata.    JEkteropneusta.     Tunicata. 


V. 
Annuloid. 
Annelida, 

THchoscolices. 


VI. 

Arthrozoic. 

Arthropoda, 
Chastognaiha  (?). 
Niematoscolices. 


>  I  say,  at  present,  inasmuch  as  the  characters  of  the  nervous  BVBtem  sharp- 
ly  separate  Uie  most  vermifonn  of  the  Eohinoderms  ttom  the  most  Eohinoderm- 
like  Uephyrea, 
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The  lowest  known  term  of  the  Arthrozoio  series  is  a  NeoMi- 
toid  worm  ;  that  of  the  Annuloid  series  is  a  low  Tivbellarian 
or  Rotifer ;  that  of  the  Malacozoic  series  is  an  entoproctoas 
Polyzo()n ;  that  of  the  Pharyngopneustal  series  is  probabl  j 
most  nearly  exemplified  by  the  young  laira  of  ^cUanoakfi- 
8US  ;  that  of  the  Echinodermal  series  by  the  vermifonn  Mchi- 
nopcBdium. 

But  the  differences  between  one  of  the  simpler  Nematoid 
worms,  an  aproctous  Turbellarian,  a  Rotifer,  an  £chinopa9diiitn, 
and  a  PediceUina,  are  relatively  so  smaU,  that  all  six  series 
may  be  said  to  converge  toward  a  common  form  ;  and  that 
common  form,  when  the  special  characters  of  each  group  are 
eliminated,  and  the  alimentary  canal  is  reduced  to  its  primi- 
tive aproctous  condition,  would  be  exceedingly  similar  to  a 
Physemarian. 

Hence  the  consideration  of  the  gradations  of  structure 
which  are  presented  by  the  various  series  of  Invertebrated 
animals,  irresistibly  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of 
the  Metazoa  may  be  conceived  as  diverse  modifications  of  a 
common  fundamental  plan. 

Thb  Sbbial  Rblahons  qf  the  Ikvebtbbbata  com- 
PABED  WITH  THB  Rbsults  OF  Embbyoloot. — ^Thc  Conception 
of  the  unity  of  organization  of  the  Invertebrata  thus  reached, 
so  far  as  it  is  based  upon  the  comparison  of  adult  structures, 
is  purely  ideal ;  and  tne  study  of  the  development  of  individ- 
ual animals  is  alone  competent  to  decide  the  question  whether 
this  ideal  unity  has  a  foundation  in  objective  fact.  But  the 
history  of  the  development  of  animals  appertaining  to  every 
group  of  the  Invertebrata  which  has  been  given,  bears  out 
the  statement  which  is  made  in  the  Introduction,  that  the 
ideal  unity  has  such  a  foundation  in  fact ;  inasmuch  as  all 
these  animals  commence  their  existence  under  the  same 
form — ^that,  namely,  of  a  simple  protoplasmic  body,  the  ovum 
or  germ. 

In  the  Introduction  I  have  said  that,  **  among  the  lowest 
forms  of  animal  life,  the  protoplasmic  mass  which  represents 
the  morphological  unit  may  be,  as  in  the  lowest  plants,  devoid 
of  a  nucleus^'  (p.  18).  However,  as  I  have  remarked  at  the 
commencement  of  this  chapter,  until  the  search  for  the  nucleus 
has  been  instituted  afresh,  with  the  help  of  such  methods  as 
have  recentlv  proved  its  existence  in  the  Ihraminifern^  I 
thiuk  it  will  be  wise  to  entertain  a  doubt  whether  any  of  the 
Monera  are  really  devoid  of  this  amount  of  structural  differ- 
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entiation  ;  and  the  tendency  of  recent  inyestigations  appears 
to  render  it  very  questionable  whether  the  nucleus  of  the 
ovum  ever  really  disappears,  whatever  may  be  the  modifica- 
tions undergone  by  the  germinal  vesicle  and  its  contents,  I 
shall,  therefore,  assume  provisionally,  that  the  primary  form 
of  every  animal  is  a  nucleated  protoplasmic  body,  cytode^  or 
ce//,  in  the  most  general  acceptation  of  the  latter  term. 

Whether  the  primary  cytode  possesses  a  nucleus  or  not, 
the  important  fact  remains  that,  in  its  earliest  condition, 
every  invertebrated  animal,  if  it  were  competent  to  lead  an 
independent  existence,  would  be  classed  among  the  Protozoa, 

The  first  change  which  takes  place  in  the  development  of 
the  embryo  from  the  primitive  cytode,  or  impregnated  ovum, 
in  all  the  Metazoa^  is  its  division  ;  and  the  simplest  form  of 
division  results  in  the  formation  of  a  spheroidal  or  discoidal 
mass  of  equal,  or  subequal,  derivative  cytodea^  the  blasto- 
meres.  Next,  the  morula^  thus  formed,  generally  acquires  a 
central  cavitv,  the  bUistocceky  and  becomes  a  hoUow  vesicle, 
the  bla8t08pAerey  the  wall  of  which,  composed  of  a  single  layer 
of  blastomeres,  is  the  blastoderm. 

The  blastomeres  of  the  blastoderm  next  undergo  differen- 
tiation into  two  kinds,  distinguished  by  their  internal  activi- 
ties, if  not  by  their  outward  form.  Of  these  the  one  set  con- 
stitute the  epiblasty  the  others  the  hypoblast.  The  further 
changes  of  the  embryo  are  the  consequences  of  the  tendencies 
toward  further  modification  resident  m  the  epiblastic  and  hy- 
poblastic  blastomeres  respectively.  Each  of  these  is,  as  it 
were,  a  germ,  whence  certain  parts  of  the  adult  organism  will 
be  evolved. 

Every  series  of  the  Jnvertebrata  has  now  yielded  a  num- 
ber of  examples  of  the  further  modification  of  the  blastosphere 
by  the  process  of  invagination^  or  embofyy  the  result  of  which 
is  that  the  hypoblast  becomes  more  or  less  completely  inclosed 
within  the  epiblast.  The  invagination  is  accompanied  by  the 
diminution,  or  even  abolition,  of  the  blastocoele,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  cavity  inclosed  within  the  hypoblast,  which  is  the 
archenterony  or  primitive  alimentary  cavity.  The  opening 
left  by  the  approximated  edges  of  the  epiblast,  when  the  pro- 
cess of  invagination  is  completed,  and  by  which  the  archente- 
ron  communicates  with  the  exterior,  is  the  blastopore.  In 
this  state  the  embryo  is  a  gastmla. 

It  very  commonly  happens  that  the  process  of  develop- 
ment is  modified  by  an  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  blasto- 
meres ;  which  inequality  may  be  manifest  from  the  bisection 
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of  the  OYum;  or  may  appear  later.  In  this  caae^  it  u&ually 
happens  that  the  smaller  and  more  rapidlj-dividing  blasto- 
meres  belong  to  the  epiblast,  and  the  larger  and  more  slowly 
dividing  to  the  hypoblast.  Moreover,  no  blastocoele  may 
arise,  and  the  process  of  inclusion  of  the  hypoblast  within  the 
epiblast  may  have  the  appearance  of  the  growth  of  the  latter 
over  the  former,  or  what  is  termed  epiboly  /  while  the  archen- 
teron  may  not  be  formed  within  the  hypoblast  till  very  late. 

When,  in  cases  of  epiboly,  the  blastoderm  is  small  in  rela- 
tion to  the  vitellus,  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast,  at  their  first 
appearance,  necessarily  adapt  themselves  to  the  surface  of  the 
yelk ;  and  thus  the  gastrula,  instead  of  having  the  form  of  a 
deep  cup,  becomes  more  or  less  flattened  and  discoidal. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  all  the  various  processes  by 
which  the  gastrula  or  its  equivalent  are  produced,  are  reduci- 
ble to  epiboly  and  eroboly.  Even  when  the  epiblast  and  the 
hypoblast  appear  to  be  formed  by  delamination^  or  the  split- 
ting into  two  layers  of  cells  of  a  primitively  single-layered 
blastoderm,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  what  happens  is 
either  the  very  early  inclusion  of  the  hypoblastic  blastomeres 
within  those  which  give  rise  to  the  epiblast,  or  a  very  late 
and  inconspicuous  ingrowth,  or  invagination,  of  the  hypoblas- 
tic region  of  the  blastoderm. 

If  we  employ  the  term  gastrula  in  the  broad  sense  defined 
above,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  every  metazoOn  passes  through 
the  gastrula  stage  in  the  course  of  its  development.  The 
question  whether  the  mode  of  development  of  the  gastrula 
by  emboly  is  primitive,  and  that  by  epiboly  secondary ;  or 
whether  epiboly  is  primary  and  emboly  secondary;  or  whether 
the  two  processes  have  originated  independently,  is  of  sec- 
ondary importance,  and  belongs  to  the  debatable  ground  of 
phylogeny.' 

The  meaning  of  the  differentiation  of  the  aggregate  of 
cytodes,  of  which  the  body  of  a  simple  metazoon  is  composed, 
into  a  hypoblastic,  or  endodermal,  and  an  epiblastic,  or  ecto- 
dermal, group,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  physiological  division  of 
labor,  which  is  the  primary  source  of  morphological  changes. 
It  is  a  separation  of  the  aggregate  of  morphological  units  into 
one  set  with  a  specially  nutritive,  and  another  set  with  a  spe- 
cially motor  and  protective,  function.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
conceive  of  an  adult  metazoon  having  the  structure  of  a  sponge- 

>  Compare  Haeckel,  "Studien  zar  Qastra^-Theorie,"  in  hiB  **  Biolo|^8che 
Stadien,»^18V7. 
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embryo ;  moving  by  its  ectodermal  hemisphere,  and  feeding 
by  its  endodermal  hemisphere. 

The  next  advance  in  organization  of  such  a  metazoOn 
would  doubtless  consist  in  the  more  complete  extension  of 
the  protective  layer  over  the  nutritive  layer,  with  due  pro- 
vision for  the  access  of  the  surrounding  medium  to  the  latter. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  advance  might  be  effected,  in  either  of 
two  ways :  the  one  by  emboly,  the  other  by  epiboly.  In  the 
former,  the  blastopore  would  be  left  as  the  aperture  of  com- 
munication of  the  endoderm  with  the  exterior;  and  the  result 
would  be  the  formation  of  an  archcBOStomataua  gastrula,  such 
as  that  which  is  supposed  by  Haeckel  to  be  the  primitive  form 
of  the  metazoon.  In  the  latter,  the  blastopore  would  com- 
pletely close  up,  and  a  new  aperture  or  apertures  must  be 
formed  in  the  ectoderm  to  subserve  the  ingestion  of  nutri- 
ment. The  resulting  organism  would  be  a  deuterostomatous 
gastrula. 

Undoubtedly  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  the  first 
process  preceded  the  second,  in  order  of  evolution ;  but  the 
proof  that  it  did  so  is  at  present  wanting.  And,  however 
this  may  be,  the  progress  of  inquiry  seems  to  throw  more  and 
more  doubt  upon  many  cases  of  the  supposed  persistence  of 
the  blastopore  as  the  mouth.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  invertebrated  animals,  the  blastopore  either  be- 
comes the  anus,  or  closes  up ;  and  renewed  observations  are 
needed  to  determine  the  limits  within  which  the  archsQostoma- 
tous  condition  prevails. 

The  blastocoele  of  the  gastrula  may  be  obliterated  by  the 
approximation  of  the  epiblast  and  the  hypoblast,  or  it  may 
persist  and  constitute  the  perienterorij  or  primitive  perivis- 
ceral cavity. 

Those  animals  which,  in  their  adult  condition,  most  nearly 
represent  simple  gastrulse  with  obliterated  blastocoele,  are  the 
Pkyaefnaria  and  Sydra^  cup-shaped  bodies  with  an  oval 
opening  at  one  end,  the  walls  of  which  are  made  up  simply 
of  an  ectoderm  and  an  endoderm.' 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  Metaaoa^  a  further  advance  in 
complication  is  effected  by  the  appearance,  between  the  epi- 
blast and  the  hypoblast,  of  cytodes,  either  isolatedly  or  in  a 
continuous  layer,  which  constitute  the  mesoblast,  and  eventu- 
ally are  converted  into  mesodermal  structures.     The  origin 

>  I  do  not  think  that  Kleinenber^'s  fibres  in  Hydra  strictly  represent  a 
mesoderm,  though  they  occupy  the  position  of  one. 
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of  these  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  in  many  cases  it  ap- 
pears to  be  unquestionable  that  they  are  derived  from  the 
hypoblast. 

The  perienteron,  more  or  less  interrupted  and  broken  up 
by  the  constituents  of  the  mesoblast,  may  give  rise  directly  to 
the  perivisceral  space,  or  channels,  of  the  adult,  which  thus 
constitute  a  sehizoecele.  It  is  hardly  doubtful,  I  think,  that 
the  perivisceral  cavity  takes  its  origin  in  this  manner  in  the 
Motifera^  the  entoproctous  PolyzoOj  the  EohinopiBdia  of  the 
Echinoderms,  the  Tunicatay  and  the  JfemaMdecu 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  TnvertebraUij  one  or  more  di- 
verticula of  the  arohenteron  extend  into  the  perienteron  and 
its  contained  mesoblast.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Ccdenier^Mta^ 
these  remain  connected  with  the  alimentary  cavity  through- 
out life,  and  are  termed  gastrovascular  canalk  In  other  cases 
(JShhinodermataj  Brachiopoda^  ChoBtognatha)  they  become 
shut  off;  their  cavities  constitute  a  variously-modified  entero- 
code;  and  their  wulls  give  rise,  along  with  the  primitive 
mesoblastic  elements,  to  the  mesoderm. 

To  which  of  these  two  possible  sources  of  the  mesoderm, 
the  mesodermal  structures  of  the  Annelida  and  the  Arihro- 
podaj  which  so  very  generally  take  on  the  form  of  two  longi- 
tudinal germ-bands  in  the  embryo,  and  subsequently  undergo 
segmentation,  are  to  be  referred,  is  a  very  interesting,  but,  as 
yet,  unsolved  problem.  It  is  possible  that  they  are  solid  rep- 
resentatives of  the  hollow  diverticula  which,  in  other  animals, 
give  rise  to  the  enterocoele ;  in  which  case  the  perivisceral 
cavity  in  these  animals  will  be  a  virtual  enterocoele.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  may  merely  represent  the  cells  of  the  meso- 
blast of  the  entoproctous  Polyzoa  and  of  the  ESchinopsdia, 
and  their  perivisceral  cavity  would  then  be  a  schizoccele.  Bat 
it  is  needless  to  pursue  this  topic  further  ;  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  conclusively  that,  however  different  one  invei^ 
tebrated  animal  may  be  from  another,  the  study  of  develop- 
ment proves  that  each,  when  traced  back  through  its  embry- 
onic states,  approaches  the  earlier  stages  of  all  the  rest ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  all  start  from  a  common  morpholc^cal 
tvpe,  and  even  in  their  eztremest  divergence  retain  traces  of 
their  primitive  unity. 

It  is  very  important  to  remark  that  these  morphological 
generalizations,  so  far  as  they  are  correctly  made,  are  simple 
statements  of  fact,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  specula- 
tions respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  invertebrated  ani-. 
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mals  with  which  we  are  acquainted  have  come  into  exist- 
ence. They  will  remain  true,  so  far  as  they  are  true  at  all, 
even  if  it  should  be  proved  that  every  animal  species  has 
come  into  existence  by  itself  and  without  reference  to  any 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  independent  grounds 
for  a  belief  in  evolution,  the  facts  of  morphology  not  only 
present  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  InvertebriMta  from  a  common  origin,  but  readily 
adapt  themselves  to  it. 

Hence  the  ntunerous  phylogenic  hypotheses  which  have 
of  late  come  into  existence,  and  of  which  it  may  be  said  that 
all  are  valuable,  so  far  as  they  suggest  new  lines  of  investi- 
gation, and  that  few  have  any  other  significance.  I  do  not 
desire  to  add  to  the  number  of  these  hypotheses ;  and  I  will 
only  venture  to  remark  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  adequate 
palsBontological  history  of  the  Jnvertebrata^  any  attempt  to 
construct  their  Phylogeny  must  be  mere  speculation. 

But  the  oldest  portion  of  the  geological  record  does  not 
furnish  a  single  example  of  a  fossil  which  we  have  any  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  supposing  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
earliest  form  of  any  one  of  the  series  of  invertebrated  ani- 
mals ;  nor  any  means  of  checking  our  imag^ations  of  what 
may  have  been,  by  evidence  of  what  has  been,  the  early  his- 
tory of  invertebrate  life  on  the  globe. 

Already  indications  are  not  wanting  that  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  fossil  Arthropods,  Mollusks,  Echinoderms,  and  Zoo- 
phytes, now  known,  will  yield  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
filiation  of  successive  forms,  when  the  investigations  of  pa- 
Iceontologists  are  not  merely  actuated  by  the  desire  to  dis- 
cover geological  time-marks  and  to  multiply  species,  but  are 
guided  by  that  perception  of  the  importance  of  morphological 
facts  which  can  only  be  conferred  by  a  large  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  anatomy  and  embiyology.  But,  under 
this  aspect,  the  palseontology  of  the  JnverteorcUa  has  yet  to 
be  created. 
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Gtomidn,79. 

Growth  of  animate  and  plants,  IOl 

Gymnotomata,  886. 

Gymnophthalmata,  118. 

Gjrmnosomata,  486-487. 

Gyrodactylas,  182. 


HAUom,  423. 

HsUphysema,  107,  lia 

Halisarca,  107. 110. 

Heat,  eflRsct  ot,  on  living  matter,  11. 

Hectoco^lIX^  461. 

HeUcid«;442. 

Heliopora  oenilea,  148. 

Hello«)a,668,(S^ 

Helix,  428, 442. 

— —  pomada,  448. 

Hembtera,  866, 866. 

Hereditanr  transmission,  8&  41, 

Hermaphrodites,  182, 192, 196, 224, 418, 44a» 

484,661. 
Heteromorplue,  69. 
Heteronereis,  216. 
Heteiopoda,  424,  426, 489. 
Heterotricha,  95. 
Hezacoralla,  146-147. 
HippnritidaB,  417. 
Hlradinea,  189, 190,  192,  194.  218,  668,  674, 

676. 
Hirado  mediclnalis,  190, 191. 
Histoloffv,  16. 
Hlstrlobdella,  189-192. 
Holomysria,  649. 
Holothorla,  168. 
Holothnridea,  69,  466-468. 
Holotrioha,  96. 
Homams,  66. 
Hamming  of  insects,  228. 
Hyalonema,  110. 
Hydatina  senta,  168. 
Hydra,  66,  62,  68, 116, 118, 666. 
Hydracttna.  66, 116. 
Hydranth.  110. 
Hydrophiias  pioeos,  86Si 
Hydrophora,  116, 182. 
HydrophyDia,  117. 
Hydrosoma,  116, 117. 
Hydrotheca,  117. 
Hydroaoa,  86,  68, 107, 110, 182-I88»  IflB-lSfi, 

674,  676. 
Hymenoptera,  869. 
Hopoblast,  21, 61. 
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Imparforata,  79. 

ImpreffOAtioo,  81. 

InarticulaUL,  408. 

InAuoria,  12,  20.  88, 4fi,  48»  74,  H,  80  01,94, 

99-10M67,666,674. 

dttatmSO. 

lUgeUata,  89, 00. 
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loaeeta,  21,  SO,  67,  224, 816, 842, 872.3SA,  578. 
losectlToroai  plants,  44. 
Integumentary  organa,  65. 
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49. 
Isocardia,  40(L 
Isopoda,  818. 
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Ixodes  lidnaa,  880. 
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JawB,5<l 
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Limadds,  440. 
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Limpets,  488. 
Llmulos,  226-285, 828. 
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polyphemus,  281. 

Linens,  166. 

lingOiOala,  820, 884. 
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Lfthocysts,  116. 

Utaitldn,79i 

Lirtng  matter,  properties  o^  9-48. 
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Lacemaria,  122, 128, 182, 187, 188. 
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LnngB,  60. 

LTmnvQB,  437, 429. 
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Megalopa,  802, 808. 
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Meroetomata,  224, 227. 

Mesobiast,  21. 

Mesoderm,  66,  56L 

Meeotrodia,  214. 

Mesocoa,  573. 

Metobola,861. 

Metamorphosis  66, 886. 

Mecazoa,  48,  51-56, 102, 110, 166, 171, 578, 688, 

588,585. 
Microstomnm,  168. 
Millolidfls,  79. 

Milleporva,  147, 148, 151, 158. 
Millipedes,  887. 
Mites,  829. 

Moisture,  effect  oi^  on  ttvlng  matter,  11. 
Molar  motion,  27. 
MoUusca,  65-61,  76,  889,  404^  672,  673,  680^ 

681. 
Monads,  88, 89, 46.  H.  86,  88,  90, 108. 
Monera,  78.  77.  8^  674, 578, 662. 
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Monostomnm  mutablle,  179. 
Morphologioal  spedes,  22. 

MorpholoffrTi  16^ 
Morula,  48. 

Moths,  88. 
Muoor,  88. 
Munna,  810. 
Muscular  tissue,  27, 29. 
Mussel,  407,  41.%. 
Mygalo  Blondii,828. 

cnmentsrla,  827. 

Myrtapoda,  69,  224, 842, 678. 
Mysls,  291, 299, 808, 817. 
Mytilus,  409, 417. 
Myxastmm  77,  86. 
Myzodictjmm,  75,  77. 
Mjrxomyoetes,  18, 46,  86. 
Myzopods  78,  75!  82,  88. 
MjKospongte,  109, 110. 
Myzoetomata,  687, 574. 


Kaim,  198,  194. 

Nakeid-eyed  medOMS,  118. 

Naupllns.  284, 287, 247, 268, 258-868, 800-808, 

807.817,881,888. 
NautUns,  64,  6^  69,  447-465. 
NebaUa,242,847,248. 
Nematoidea,  82,  546, 676. 
HematophoxvB,  119. 
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Orthidn,  408, 404. 

Orthoptera,  864, 866, 878, 87T,  881, 888. 
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Oatraooda,  821,  20L 
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Phyalology.  9, 16, 86. 
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Placenta,  67, 101. 
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Pknarla,  161, 198,  070w 
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PIaata,81-88,44,68. 
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Plenxodictyon,  108. 
Phunatella  repena,  890, 881. 
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Podlloporm,  148. 
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Podopbtbalmta,  880, 864. 
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Powilopoda,  228. 
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Polyarthra,  171. 
Polyoella,  192. 

IftTlgata,  161. 

Polycbcta,  66, 169, 199, 800, 807, 0174,  Sm 

Polydatlna,  83. 

Polygordlua.  070. 
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Polymyaria,  049. 

Polynte.200. 
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Boaamata,  800-807. 818. 

Polyopbtbabmia,  800, 818. 
PolypiM,  81, 68, 110. 
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PolyscM,  08,  M,  aw,  671, 57S,  M«. 

PohrsMriam,  890. 

PoDtolUdn,  S87, 818. 

PoriferaTU,  5&  82,  lOS,  109, 574. 

Porpita,  51, 127. 

Poritee,  151. 

PnwiLaoO. 

PrlapaloB,  218. 

Primordial  atride,  18. 

Proctneha,  108, 182. 

ProdactldA,  406, 404. 

Proglottis,  188. 

PKMobranchiata.  488, 489, 441 

PiotuMBba,  73, 88-89. 
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ProteoIepM  Uylneta,  281. 

Proteiu,  80. 

^— aDiauUeiilMi,  88. 

PMvtoooooiu,  12, 17. 
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PkotomoDAS,  77, 85, 88. 
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ProtopUwm,  9, 14. 

ProtoplMta,  88, 574. 
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106,  574. 
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Protttla,  207, 215. 
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PseadophTllideft,  187. 
Pseadopodls,  28, 78,  75. 
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PteiTgotus,  288. 
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**  Struggle  ibr  ezisleBoe,**  80. 
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"The  experiments  are  for  the  most  part  new,  and  have  the  merit  of  combbing  pre- 
cision in  the  methods  with  extreme  simplicity  and  elegance  of  design.  The  aim  o(  the 
authors  has  been  to  make  their  readers  *  experimenten,  strict  reasoncrs,  and  exact  ob- 
servers,' and  for  the  attainment  of  this  end  the  book  is  admirably  adapted.  Its  value 
is  further  enhanced  by  the  numerous  catefully-drawn  cuts,  whida  add  greatly  to  its 
beauty." 

From  the  Boston  Cloie, 

"The  volume  seems  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  studenu  who  like  to  hare  their 
knowledge  vitalised  by  experiment.  The  fact  that  nearly  all  the  experiments  described 
are  new,  uid  have  been  tested,  is  an  additional  recommendation  of  this  handy  volume. 
I1>e  illustrations  add  to  its  interest  and  value,  and  its  simplicity,  both  of  design  and 
execution,  will  commend  it  to  beginners  and  others  seeking  information  on  the  subject." 

From  the  Philadelphia  Press. 
"It  supplies  a  large  number  of  simple  and  entertaining  experiments  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  light,  that  any  one  can  perform  with  materials  that  may  be  found  in  any 
dwelling-house,  or  that  may  be  bought  for  a  small  sum  in  any  town  or  city.  This 
actually  is  philosophy  in  sport,  which  thoughtful  or  ready  minds  can  easily  convert 
into  science  in  earnest." 
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THE  POPULAR  SGIEHCE  lORTHLT 


COSDVCTED  BT 


Thit  ptirMUcal  wu  tiarttd  {in  1878)  to  promoUiksdifkUoiUffvalMabU  tti- 

€f  tki  eommuuMy^  and  hat  Ant  few  mst  a  foani  mpplML  (y 
%9  athsr  magoMlnt  in  the  VMUd  StaUt. 


Ten  TolainM  hare  now  appeared,  which  are  filled  with  instmettTe  and  intereetUig 
aitidea  and  ahrtraeta  of  artlclea,  origina],  seleeted,  tnmalated,  and  Ulaatrated,  from  the 
pena  of  the  leading  sdentiflc  men  of  differait  coonlriea.  Aeeoonta  of  impoitaBt  aeien- 
tiflo  dlaeorerfea,  the  application  of  adenoe  to  the  practleal  arte,  and  the  kteet  Tlews  pat 
Ibrth  oonoenilng  natnral  phenomena,  have  heen  given  bj  aaoanU  of  the  Mgfaeat  an- 
thority.  Prominent  attention  has  been'  alao  devoted  to  tboae  variooa  aeleoeea  which 
help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of  man,  to  the  bearlnga  of  adenoe  upon 
the  qnestions  of  eodetj  and  government,  to  adentlfle  education,  and  to  the  oonfllels 
whloh  spring  IhMn  the  progressive  nature  <^scientiilo  knowledge. 

Ths  Populab  Sodrkox  Monthlt  haa  long  alnoe  ceased  to  be  an  experiment.  It 
has  passed  into  a  eiroolatlon  fiu:  beyond  the  most  sangnine  hopes  at  first  entertained, 
and  the  cordial  and  intelligent  approval  which  It  has  everywhere  met  shows  tiutt  its 
eloee  and  instructive  discasslons  have  been  weO  appreciated  by  the  reading  portion  of 
the  American  people.  It  has  not  been  its  pollqr  to  make  boastftxl  promises  of  great 
things  to  be  done  In  the  ftituze,  but  rather  to  appeal  to  what  it  has  already  aeoom- 
pUshed  as  giving  it  a  claim  upon  popular  patronage.  But  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
improve  It  and  make  It  still  more  worthy  of  liberal  support,  and  still  more  a  nooeaslty 
to  the  cuIUvated  classes  of  the  country. 


Ths  Popitlab  Soxbitok  Momthlt  is  pnbltohed  in  a  hige  octavo,  handsomely  printed 
on  desr  type,  and,  when  the  subjects  admit,  Ihlly  iHnstnted.  Each  nnmber  oontaina 
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Temu:  $6  per  Axmam,  or  Fifty  Cents  per  JTiimber. 

Postage  Aree  to  all  Subaoribars  in  the  United  Statea. 

A  new  volome  of  Tub  Popitlab  SomroB  MoststT  begins  with  the  nomben  ftar 
May  and  November  each  year.  Sabacripdona  may  commence  from  any  date.  Back 
numbers  supplied.  

JTow  Rsadw,  Volt.  /.,  77.,  ///.,  IK  T.,  F7.,  FXC,  F///.,  IX^  and  X^  qf  Ths 
Pwular  Soi&nce  Jfanthly,  embracing  the  numbers  from  1  to  00  (Blay.  1S78,  to  April 
1877).    lOvoIs.,  8vok    Cloth,  $8.00  per  vol    Half  Morocco,  ee^  per  yoL 

For  Sals^  Btndinif  OatM  for  VoU.  /.<  11.^1,  lY^  F,  FT.,  r/Z,  F7/7.,  IX^ 
and  X,  4^  7%0  PojnUar  Seitnee  M&iMy.  Theae  covers  are  pvepaied  expreashr 
for  binding  the  volumes  of  Tub  Popitlab  Soibnob  Momtblt  as  thev  aMMar,  and  will 
be  sent  to  Subscribers  on  receipt  of  price.  Any  binder  can  attach  me  covers  at  a  tri- 
fling  ezpensei    Price,  GO  cents  each. 

AmnoM  /?.  APPLETON  6-  CO.,  PHbiishen, 

M8  &  6S1  Bboabwat,  Kaw  Tobx. 


An  Important  Work  for  Mannfacturers,  Chemists^  and  Students. 


A    HAND-BOOK 


OF 


Chemical  Technology. 

By  Rudolph  Wagner,  Ph.  D., 

raOFBSSOR  OF  CHEMICAL  TBCHNOLOGY  AT  THB  UNIVBBSiTY  OP  WURTZBUSG. 

Translated  and  edited,  from  the  eighth  German  edition,  with  extensive 

Additions, 

By  Wm.  Crookes,  F.  R.  S. 
IViik^IUmtiraiwmt.    xvoL,Zvo.    jtx^agia,    C/^M,  $5.00. 


Tki  several  editums  of  Professor  Rudolph  Wagnet^s  **  J/andbuck  def 

Chemischin    Technologies^  have  succeeded  each  other  so 

rapidly^  that  no  apology  is  needed  in  offering 

a  translation  to  the  public. 

Under  the  head  of  Metallurgic  Chemistry,  die  latest  methods  of  preparing  Iron, 
Cobalt,  Nickel,  Copper,  Copper  Salts,  Lead  and  Tin  and  Aetr  Salts,  Bismuth,  Zinc, 
Zinc  Salts,  Cadmium,  Antimony,  Arsenic,  Mercury,  Platinum,  Silver,  Gold,  Man- 
ganates.  Aluminum,  and  Magnesium,  are  described.  The  various  appUcat'oos  of  the 
Voltaic  Cuncnt  to  Electro-Metalluigy  kSUm  mider  this  divinon.  The  Preparation  of 
Potash  and  Soda  Salts,  the  Manu&cture  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  the  Recovery  of  Sul- 
phur from  Soda-Waste,  of  course  occupy  prominent  places  in  the  consideration  of 
chemical  mannfartures.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  mercantile  value  of  Mond's 
process,  as  well  as  the  many  new  and  important  i^iplicaliona  of  Bisulphide  of  Carboo. 
The  manu&cture  of  Soap  will  be  found  to  indude  much  detafl.  The  Technology  of 
Glass,  Stoneware,  Limes  and  Mortars,  will  present  much  of  interest  to  the  Builder  and 
Engineer.  Hie  Technology  of  Vegeuble  Fibres  has  been  considered  to  indude  the 
preparation  of  FUue,  Hemp,  Cotton,  as  well  as  Papeivmairing;  while  the  applications 
of  Vegeuble  Products  will  be  found  to  indude  Sttgai4)oiling,  Wme  and  Beer  Brewing, 
the  Distilktion  of  Spirits,  the  Baking  o^Brcad,  the  Preparation  of  Vinegar,  the  Preser- 
vatioo  of  Wood,  etc 

Dr.  Wagner  gives  much  information  in  reference  to  the  production  of  Potash  from 
Sugar-residues.  The  use  of  BaryU  Salts  is  also  fidly  described,  as  well  as  the  prepa- 
ration of  Sugar  from  Beet  roots.  Tanning,  the  Preservation  of  Meat,  Milk,  etc,  the 
Preparation  of  Phosphorus  and  Animal  Charcoal,  are  considered  as  bdonging  to  the 
Tedmology  of  Animal  Products.  The  Preparation  of  tfafc  Materials  for  Dyebg  has 
necessarily  required  much  space :  while  the  final  sections  of  die  book  have  been  de> 
iroted  to  the  Technokigy  of  Heating  and  Ilkmiination. 

D.  APPLETON  A  CO.,  Publishers. 


INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

NOH^   READY. 

Ko.  1.  FORMS  OP  WATEB,  in  Oouds,  Rain,  Riven,  Ice,  and  Gladen.  Bj 
ProC  John  Tyndau^  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.    x  vd.    Cloths    Price,  $1.50. 

Ko.    2.  PHYSICS  AND  POLmOS ;  or,  Thoughti  on  the  Application  of  the 

Principles  of  "  Natural  Selection  "  and  '*  Inheritance  "  to  Political  Society. 

By  Waltsr  Bagkhot,  Esq.,  author  of  "  The  English  Constitution."    i 

vol.    Cloth.     Price,  $x.5o. 
No.    3.  POODS.  By  Edward  Smith,  M.  D.,  LL.  B.,  F.  R.  S.  x  vol  Cloth.  $1.75. 
No.    4.  KIND  AND  BODY.    The  Theories  of  their  Rebtiooa.    By  Aixz. 

Bain,  LL.  D.,  Piofessor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Abeidecn.    x  voL, 

xama    Qoth.    Price,  $x.5a 
No.    6.  THB  STUDY  OP  SOCIOIiOQY.    By  Hskbht  Spkncer.    $x.saw 
No.    6.  THE  NEW  OH  RMTflTBY.    By  Prof.  Josiah  P.  Cooicv,  Jr.,  of  Bar- 

vard  Univeisity.    x  voL,  X2ma     Cloih.    Price,  $3.oa 

No.  7.  THE  OONSBBVATION  OP  ENEBQY.  By  Pro£  Bax^uk 
Stkwast,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.     x  vol.,  xzma    Cloth.    Pnoe,  $1.50. 

No.  8.  ANIUAIj  liOOOMOTION ;  or.  Walking,  Swimming,  and  Flving, 
with  a  Dissertation  on  Aeronautics.  By  J.  Bell  Pkttigrkw,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  R.  C.  P.  E.  x  vol.,  xamo.   Fully  illustrated.  $x.75. 

No.  e.  BBSPONSIBILITY  IN  XBNTAI.  DISEASE.  By  Hcnrt 
Maudslfy,  M.  D.     x  voL,  X2ma     Cloth.    Price,  $1.50. 

No.  10.  THE  SOIENGE  OP  I<AW.  By  Pro£  Shbukmc  Amos,  x  vol.,  xamo. 
Cloth.    Price,  $1.75. 

No.  11.  ANIMAI*  KEOHANTSK.  A  Treative  on  Tetrestrial  and  Aerial 
Locomotion.    By  £.  J.  Maxby.     With  xxy  Illustrations.    Price,  $1.75. 

No.  12.  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  CONPUOT  BETWEEN  BE- 
LIGION  AND   SCIENCE.     By  John  Wm.  Drapbr,  M.  D..  LL.  D., 

author  of  "  The  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe."    Price.  $1.75. 

No.  13.  THE  DOOTBINE  OP  DESOENT,  AND  DABWINISM. 

By  Prof.  Oscar  Schmidt,  Struburg  Univenity.    Price,  $1.50. 

No.  14.  THE  CHEKL9TBY  OP  LiaHT  AND  PHOTOQBAPHY. 

In  its  Application  to  Art,  Science,  and  Industry.    By  Dr.  Hbsmann  Vo- 
GBL.    xoo  Illustrations.    Price,  $3.oa 
No.  16.  PUNQI;  their  Nature,  Influence,  and  Uses.    By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.  A., 
LL.  D.     Edited  by  Rev.  M.  J.  BBiuacLSV,  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S.    With  109 
Illustrations.    Price,  $x.5o. 

No.  16.  THE  I.IPE  AND  GBOWTH  OP  LANaXJAaE.  By  Prof. 
W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College.    Price,  |x.sa 

No.  17.  MONEY  AND  THE  MEOHANISX  OP  EXCHANGE. 

By  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  PoUti- 
ciu  Economy  in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.    Pike,  $1.75. 

No.  18.  THE  NATUBE  OP  LIOHT,  with  a  General  Account  of  Physical 
Optics.  By  Dr.  Eugkns  I^mmel,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University 
of  Eilaagen.  With  x88  Illustrations  and  a  Plate  of  Spectra  in  Chromo- 
lithography.    Price,  $2.00. 

No.  19.  ANIMAIi  PABASITES  AND  MESSKATES.  By  Monsieur 
Van  Bbneden,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  Correspondent  of 
the  Institute  of  France.    With  83  Illustrations.    Price,  $x.so. 

No.  SO.  ON  PEBKENTATIONS.  By  P.  ScHth^KNBKRCER.  Director  at  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  at  the  Sorbonne.   With  28  Illustrations.   Price,  $1.50. 

No.  21.  THE  PIVE  SENSES  OP  KAN.  By  Tuuus  Bernstein,  O.  O. 
PrpfesMr  of  Physiology  in  the  Univexstty  of  Halle.  With  91  Illustrations. 
Price,  $x.7S. 

No.  S8.  THB  THEORY  OP  SOUND  IN   ITS    RELATION  TO 

MUSIC.    By  Prof.  Pistro  Blasbmna,  of  the  Royal  University  of  Rone. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts,    i  vol.,  xamo.    Cloth.    Price,  $x.sa 
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